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MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


0 
SOME THOUSANRS OF STUDENTS 
WHOSE DISCUSSIONS HLPED 
CREATE THIS BOOK 


EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE BORZOI 
HISTORICAL SERIES - 


In few fields of human leatning has there been mote progress 
than in the development of historical writing in the last Ralf cen- 
tury. Tifty years ago, while the subject-matter of history had 
increased in accuracy to a notable degree, as compared with the 
works of the early chroniclers and pamphleteers, it was still extreinely 
narrow in its scope and interests. The more scholarly historians wee 
so absorbed in the problem of the methods of docuthentary research 
that they neglected the larger consideratigeeof the desirable type 

oof subject-matter. The content of historical works was chiefly politi- 
cal material, treating of watsy¢ynastic chitnges, political campaigns, 
diplomatic entanglements, and§governmental coriuption, Much 
space was defoted to anecdoces and episodes, .intetesting and 
amusing in themselves, but of no vital Amportance 4n understandiag 
the past. Events were organized abest great pefsonalitics instead 
of being put in the dynamic setting of cultural life and institutional 
development. This historical literature of a half century ago was 
nationalistic in its outlook, chauvinistic in tone, and bigoted in its 
attitude towards other peoples and races. It was for the most patt 
written from that decisively patriotic point of view which held that 
the culture and institutions of other peoples were maskediy inferior 
to those of the countrymen of the writer, and regarded national 
culture and institupions as a unique local achievement. The time 
perspective was fanilly restricted by the conception of the ‘dawn of 
history '' some six chousand years ago» There was little or no com- 

sprehension of human history gs. process extending back through* 
an almost immeasurable period olin and combining contributions 
from all parts of our planet?” The aly genetic point of view and the 
world outlook were notable by Meir absence, - 

In the lase two generattow, due to the ariginelity and enthy- 
siam ef such historians as Gfecn, Maitland and their disciples in + 
England, Karl Lampracht and his gghdol in Germany, Rambaud and, 
Berr in France, Altamita in Sp@in, Ferrero in Italy, and Jolin ur 
McMaséer, James Murvey Robinsdy, Edward P. Cheyney» Frederick 
Jackson Turner, James T, Shotwell, James H. Bréhated, Carl Becker, 
Preserved Smith and others of théte type in the United States, we 
have witnessed the repudiatfoheGf this old nairow and inadequate 
type of historical writing aad the development of what has been 
called “the new histoty.”’ i 

This form of history is concé}ped with an account of the develop- , 
"nent of human culture and institutions. While fully conscious of 
the necessity of accurate methods of research, it pushes an to the 
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next and mote vital task of providing a broader concent and an 
interest in the interpretation of thg materials gathered by research, 
The new history is as wide in its interests as the entire range af 
human activities and achievements in the i It deals not only 
with politics, dynasties and treaties, but with art, material culture, 
philosophy, education, medicine, literature, and manners and cus- 
toms. Cultural achievements have replaced racy anecdotes, and 
institutional evolution has supplanted striking episodes, 

The content of the new history has been widencd as much with 
respect to the geographical range of {ts outlook as it has with regard 
to the scope of the interests embodied, The new history is as uni- 
yersal in its otiggtation and appteciation as it is comprehensive in 
subject-matter. It adopts a world point of view, searching out the 
contribytions to the gr¥sh of human culture which have been made 
on all parts of the planet. lt also makes it clear that human history ‘ 
hastbecome more and mote an interagfibaal process wich the progress 
of modern discovery and the serifacthods of trangportation and 
communication. «Further, as a result of the new time perspective 
forced vfpon us b¥ gosmic development, historical geology, biological 
evolution and cultural anthr8pology, the new history rests upon a 
recognition of the slight fraction of human existence comprised 
within a period of written history. The age of man since the ‘dawn, 
of histoty’’ is in reality modern history, and the old chronology 
and periodization of history are proved to be hopelessly inadequate 
and mislgding. The genetic viewpoint and the new time perspec- 
tive reveal the’history of man as a long process of growth and expand~ 
ing achievement, reaching from Pithecanthropus Erectus to the radio 
and aeroplane. The new history, then, includes the achievements 
of all the historic peoples of the past and present, It departs entirely 


tom the chauvinism and bigdtry of the earlier vatiety of nation~ 


alistic historical narrative. «While@t freely recognizes that some * 
nations have been more importaM*than gghers in their contributions 
to human culture, this discrimiMtdon in emphasis is based*solely 
Wpon the relatiye influence and theYevgl of the cultures produced, 
amd not upon their racial basis, geoQraphical location or political 
affiliations. « e : 

“= Ths far, the new history hiaebgen limited $for the most part, to 
the monographic, methodological and pglemic yorks of the leaders 
of the various grofs interested #® this fovement. There has been 
no otganized effoft to rewrite tye totality of huthan history from 
the standpoint of the newer*intetestgagnd assumptions. Hitherto 
world histories have tended to be either ephemeral literary projects 
executed by authors possessed of silistic capacity but with little 
historical knowledge, ot they bare er equally unrelinble anthol- 
ogies of the works of the contempofary historians of past ages, few 
of whom have had any comprehension of the standards of historical 
accuracy Which have been work%d out in the last hundred years, 
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A new standard for textbook writing was sct a quarter of a cen- 
tty ago by James Harvey Robinson in his Héttory of Western Europe, 
which revolutionized the spirit And subject-matter of historical 
manuals. Since that time a nuinber of his former students, such as 
J. 8. Schapiro, C. J. H. Hmyes, Lynn Thorndike and Preserved Smith 
have followed his example in writing exccllent treatises which have 
embodied the same breadth of interests as exemplified by Professor 
Robinson, Others, such as Professors Breasted and Webster; have 
independently arrived at dynamic and synchetic attitudes towards 
history and the preparation of héstorical ccxtbooks. It 1s believed 


‘ by the editor, however, that the Borgoi Hestorical Series represcats 
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the first organized and systematic effort to plan a group of college 
textbooks which are to cover the greater part of"human history 
and the leading cultural areas strictly from, phe standpoint of the 
wencts of the new history. The Scries is <lésigned to provide text- 
books which will cnable teachasasympathetic with the newer point 
of view in the writing and teachit%} of history to present the history 
of mankind in sifch a fashion as to emphasize the evolution of civil- 
ization and the growth of institutions, instead of chresicling battles, 
describing the alternations of dynasties, analyzitig treaties, and 
relating anecdotes concerning diplomats and political bosses. The 
comprehensive [istory of Civilization Series, which is being published 
by Mr. Knopf parallel with this textbook series, will provide a vast 
body of supplementary reading similar in the scope of its subject- 
matter and identical in its historical objectives. 

In regard to time perspective, the editor of the Serigs hdfds that 
history must begin with the very origins of the human tace, and the 
background for the succeeding volumes is supplied by the excellent 
manual by Dr. Goldorweiser on the civilization of primitive man. At 
the saine time, it is evident that the history of mankind since the 


, Scientific and Industrial Revolutigns has become much more complex 


and varied, and much more pertificnt fdr the guidance of contem- 
porary social opinion. As & congeguence, there are more volumes , 
planned for the recent age tha for the earlier periods. No at-,, 
tempt is made to control and-dftribute the assignments on a sharp 
chronological basis. Here the*governing conceptions are the prin- 
ciple of the continuity,of history, agd*the recognition of the need | 
for special treatment and analysis ‘of the cultures of particular Areas, 
As to ‘subject-matter, thefmain Cinphasis is laid upon the history 
of culture and institutions, Yet there is no igndting of the really 
vital aspects of political evolutiofi. Jnternational relations and 
political and diplomatic hist6fy dire presented in a broad fashion, 
indicating their relation to the deeper social, economic and cultural 
forces which condition them. finstead of the usual procedure of 
making political history the baykbone of the narrative, and then 
Offering a sop to the more progressive historians by sandwiching in 
an occasional chapter on manners and customs, this series assumes 
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that institutional and cultural development constitute the only intel- 
ligent basis for the organization of historical material, and political , 
and diplomatic history is viewéd as of secondary, though by no 
tneans negligible, significance. ; . 

In tegard to geographical and culturat outlook, this Series en- 
deavors as far_as possible to get away from the occidental psychosis 
so prevalent in the western world. The world on of view is 
adoptél as basic, particularly in modern times, an adequate atten~ 
tion will be given to a survey of the rise and development of civil- 
ization in all the important cultural areas of both the western and 
eastern hemisphetes. The main emphasis is, of course, put upon the . 
growth of western civilization, but nothing will be neglected which 
has in any impbrtant way contributed to the building up of occi- 
dental culture. Tho Seties is founded upon the assumption that in 
the coftemporary age, theparticular, it will not be possible to ignore 
the fact that civilizatiof® has progmesively become a world process, 
and ‘hat the interaction of East did West must be kept continually 
in mind, = : . a 
> It js further maintained as a fundamental conception that his- 
torical facts ate Vitally impertant only when intelligently organized 
and accurately interpreted. Hence, in this Series the interpretation 
of historical data will be emphasized distinctly more than casual 
natrative and the mere chronicling of many conctete facts. In this 
way only can history be made a teal introduction to the social sciences 
from the genetic point of view, and a valuable impulse to the growth 
of socia intelligence. 

While these are the dominating principles guiding the editor of 
this Series, no attempt will be made to impose kis particular theories 
of history in detail upon any of the collaboratérs in the enterprise, 
Each author will be left froe, as he should be, for a wholly inde- 

‘pendent organization and expositign of the material in che field 
which he covers. General adhggence to the program above outlined 
-has been assured in adyance bygejectirfs as authors for the volumes 
ewhich will be included men who ies general sympathy with the 
ahistorical philosophy underlying t&e ‘new history. it is believed 
that such individual differences as e¥ist with respect to their views 
on the organization and infegpyetation of heistorical material will 
only lead to greater originality, vividness and yatiety in the succcs- 
sive volumes which will make uf the Sfries asf whole.’ * 

If this collectién of textbooks is aBle to achicve rather more than 
any previous enterprise in the why of bringing about that indispens- 
able rapprochement between the absteatt formulation of the principles 
of the new history and the actual teaching of history in the institu- 
tions of higher learning, the aspirdpions of both the editor and the 
collabotators will have been ampifrealized. 

__ In regard to maps the publisher and the editor are agreed that the 
time has_come frankly to admét that it is impossible to include in * 
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a textbook on history a pedagogical equipment in this field in any 
way comparable with that to be obtained in such admirable his- 
torical atlases as those by Shepheed, Muir, and others, and in the 
several excellent scrics of wall maps issued by American publishers. 
Hence, the decision has keen made to publish the Borzoi Historical 
Series without maps, and to assume that the instiuctors using these 
texts will exploit the unprecedented resources now aVailable ia the 
atlases and wall maps. Te is hoped that this will have the inci- 
dental effect of improving the teaching of history by fotcing the 
seudent away from reliance upan a necessarily inadequate equip- 
ment in map material in the textbook and into contact with the 
erich and diverse display to be found in the atlases and wall studies, 


Harry Enoer Barnes 
Northampton, Mass., June 1, 1926 mw 
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Tan volume by Dr. Flick on Modern World Lnstoyy is the first to 
be published since the scheme for the Borgoi Historscal Sevier was 
launched. The volume by Dr. Goldenweiser on Early Civilization 
has been taken over for the Series because of its unusual adaptability 
to furnishing the background for the succeeding volumes. 

The scope of this volume is somewhat different from that of the 
majority of works on modern history, which have generally devoted 
‘a single volume to the period since 1815. Dr. Fkvk's work has been 

plfmned on the basis of a conviction that*geachcrs are becoming 
‘yearly more thoroughly convinceti that the general history of Europe 
from 1500-1925 is too long and corpplex a period to be satisfactorily 
handled in a course running through only one year, ‘Fhis volume is ; 
designed to supply the basis for a year ‘of class-roSin discussion 
on the period since the Scientific and Influstrial Revolutions, For 
teachers, however, who prefer to follow the poplar procedure of 
covering the entire period since 1500 in one year, a volume is in 
preparation by Professor James E. Gillespie which will deal with 
the hiscory of modern Europe fram 1500-1815. This may be combined 
with the work of Dr. Flick by omitting the material in the latter 
book dealing with the developments between 1760 and #815, The 
material in Dr, Flick’s book on the period since the Congress of 
Vienna is thoroughly adequate to constitute the basis for a semester 
course on the history 6f Europe in the ninetcenth century. 

Dr. Flick's work conforms in admirfble fashion to the funda- 
mental tenets of the Series as awhele. The emphasis is chiefly upon 
social, economic and cultural history «The political and diplomatic 
history, has been properly limited tmeshat essential minimum neces- 
saty to indicate the outstanding plyases of political evolution in the 

, Hineteenth century as well as the fending probleins of Contemporary 
political ¢ife, Nothing of impovtance has been omitted from the 
record of political development andediplomatic negotiations, end 
the significant, materiaf in thgt field,will stand out all the clearer 
in the mind of the student bec#use of the fact that itis not obscured 
by a mass of irrelevant anecdotal and,episodical detaM. In treating 
the wars which have fallen witpip ghis period, it has been assumed 
that their causes and results are of ififinicely greater importance than 
the battles and strategy invol¥eds Hence, much more space has 
been given to the background aid aftermath of the chief armed 
conflicts of this age than to the d@ails of the military campaigns. 

eMore than any other textbook writer on modern European his- 
wtgry, Dr, Flick has emphasized the fact that the history of thoworld- 
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since the middle of the eighteenth century can only he intelligently 
described and accurately interpreted as a process of the interchange 
of material culture and ideas Between all pasts of the planct. The 
content of the book is thoroughly consistent with the title, and the 
stoty is distinctly an account of moder® world history, ‘This view- 
point should not only contribute to a more intelligent atcitude 
towards the evolucion of civilization, but should also serve to curh 
bigotry, intolerance and chauvinism in the study of history. There 
is no greater defect in our historical textbooks today than the presen- 
tation of material from a provineial and exaggerated patriotic point 
of view, and nothing can do mote to dispel and remove this defect 
than the dominating conceptions of Dr. Flick's manual. : 

Dr. Flick is peculiarly well fitted to prepare a book based upon 
these fundamental ggsumptions, as he is not only thoroughly ac* 
quaifited with the factwal material through a quarter of a centwry 
of study of the sourc& and moragraphs in this field, but he has 
travelled motg extensively in E€tope and the Orient than any other 
author who has thus far attempted to produce a #hanual in the field 

+ of mpdetn hissory. Mucheof the urbanity, tolerance and insight which 
is evident in the volumeeis to be traced to this extended travel, 
the most truly civilizing influence operating upon man. 

In addition to these general qualities of the volume with respect 
to the larger phases of the organization of the enterprise, the bok 
possesses certain special features which are believed by the editor 
to be superior to the treatment of these topics or problems in any 
other @xistgag manual. The diplomatic history of Europe from 1870~ 
1gi2 is presented more thoroughly and more profoundly than in 
any comparable textbook, and for the first time such material has 
been based upon the new documentary evidence recently published 
in such great sets as the @rosse Politik. Again, the section dealing 
with the immediate causes of the World War represents the fissy 
thorough statement of the*rgyisionist point of view in any college ' 
manual. For the first time, thg jntelfigent and open-mindgd geacher 

+ may lead his students away fromthe illusions and hatreds gencrated 

» by the war-eime mythology whiicl® has permeated all too many 
manuals right down to the presfnt time. Further, this volume 
offegs the first adequate sifyy of the history of the Balkan States 
and Turkey which has been written by a scholar who is a specialist 
in the history of this atea. Mkewisg, speci attention is given to 
the rise of theanew states created in’central and. western Europe as a 
result of the World War., Fihally, the concluding sections on the 
characteristics of contemporary tallite and social institutions consti- 
tute a considerably more thorough*presentation of this extremely * 
important type of material than id found in any other college manual 
in the field of European history, 

Teachers who do not shate the historical views of the edigor 
and of the author of this volwme, already have available a number of . 
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manuals which are congenial to their tastes and desires. If the 
present treatise proves helpful to the ever-growing body of teachers 
who are desirous of introducing iato class-room practice a more 
dynamic type of hiscofical material, this Modern World [istory will 
have achieved the arse is which it was prepared, 

Conformable to the policy announced above with respect to the 
Borzoi Historical Scrics as a whole, De. Flick’s book is printed 
without maps, with the understanding that the instructor, will 
make use of atlases and wall maps, 

Harry Linmur Barnes 
Northampton, Mass., June 1, 1926 
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PART I 


SURVEY OF WORLD CIVILIZATION IN THE 
LATTER PART OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


CHAPTER I 
© 
THE NATURE OF RECENT WORLD HISTORY 


1. Inrropucrion 6 


Tue lifetime of two of our ancestors seventy-five years of age 
would reach back to the beginnings of the American Revolution, 
Within that brief period of time more important changes have taken 
place in the life and institutions of man than had occurred in the Changes in Last 
entire previous history of the world. -The expansion of Europe, the 1?" 
€ommercial Revolution, the Industrial Revolution, the advance in 
transportation and communication, the spread of intelligence,’ and 
the tesulting political, economiceand social changes have produced « 
what is in reality a new civilizatiin. The continepts have becn 
explored from pol€ to pole, and 2 more accurate knowledge of the 
human race has been obtained. The natural resourcesSof the globe 
have been used for man’s comfort and happiness. The oceans have 
become great highways for intercourse between the most distant 
peoples; and railroads, canals, rivers, automobiles and airplanes have 
Dbectel inland centets of population with one another. ‘Science 

has made man the master of nature, and in a hundred ways the unity 
of mankind has been increased and emphasized. 

Jt must be remembered that the modern world did noipcome into 
existence suddenly. By compatison with previous petiods, the 

changes came rapidly, but the causes for these transformations run 
far back into the past.” The institutions of today have been pro- 
duced under the laws of continuity and differentiation. It is easy 
tg see that the world of Gregory VJJ and St. Dominic differed greatly Laos of conti 
from that of Erasmus and Luther; thas the world of Calvin differed ase and ri 
from that of Richeliew and Lotis XJ¥; and that the world of Jef “#"0"N™m 
fersbn, Mirabeau, Burke, and Stein differed from that of today, Re- 
semblances persisted, but differenees wete continually creeping in — 
into politics and religion; into cSmmerce, transportation, manufac- 
turing, and agriculture. The sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries were remarkably frre in science and the growth of idéis, 
which in turn produced’many agteratiqns in practice. . 

' The transition, however, was not even,and unifoym. Progress 
was more marked in the United States, England, and France. It 
was less so in centtal Europe, and sfill less in eastern and southern 
Europe. Asia, Africa, and, in farge part, South America remained, 
relatively unaffected until well in@o the nineteenth century. All 
stages of,civiligation, indeed, are stl found on the earth. 

*  Beforégtudying in detail the deyelopment of the world during the 
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past one"htindred and fifty veats,diavill be helpful to consider 
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the great problems of human progress which man has either solved 
or attempted to solve. 


2. Ponrrica, DevELOPMENTS 


Government throughout the world %t the end of the eighteenth 
century wag predominantly monarchical. The wild tribes of America, 
Australia, Africa, and Asia were ruled by their chiefs. Turkey, 
Chiha,, and Japan were oriental despotisms. Continental Europe , 
was govetned by kings, emperors and tsars, who arrogated to them- 
selves the authority to rule theit subjects by ‘‘divine right."’ In but 
few of these countries did the people have the right to make their 
own laws or to shape their own political destinies. The govern- 
ments were autocratic, and whether they were good or bad, wise or 
unwise, depended Jargely upon rulers, who were restrained only by 
custom, ancient privilege, and physical inability from wielding all 
the power they claimed. Within she British Empire, however, wefe 
to be found she beginnings of self-government. Great Britain and- 
Ireland had their parliaments, and the English-Speaking colonies in 
the New W&&ld their loeal assemblies, but scarcely anywhere clse did 
the people participate ithe government, The most conspicuous - 
example of self-government came with the American Revolution in 
1776 and the creation in 1789 of the American Republic. Since that 
time one of the great political problems of the world has ‘been 
either to democratize monarchies or to replace them by republics. So 
successful has been this twofold effort that today autocratic govern- 
ment hasewell-nigh disappeared from the earth. . 

A constitution outlining the governmental organization of a 
political group is a compatatively recent development. Prior to 
1789 the constitutions found among the English-speaking peoples 
wete the best models. Great Britain, through a Jong development 
of local and central institutions, was operating under a constitution 
partly written and partly ugavritten, and thus supplied the greatest 
stimulus in modern times togthe création of constitutiopal, govern- 
ments in other nations. Thee American colonies, after declaring 
their indepondence, formed thetr own written state constitutions 
which had far-teaching effects. The first conspicuous exemple of a 

dern written national ‘genstitution was that adopted by the 
United States in 1789, based in part ypon the state constitutions and 
in part upon the British mogel. Fwance, dfring the Revolution and 
the era of N-poleon, formed_a whole series of-written constitutions, 
beginning with that of 1791, With the British, American, and, 
French patterns to point the avay, constitutional government has 
sptead rapidly during the past cehtury, and today every civilized 
state has a constitution. Durfhg the beginning of the last centuty 
the American-model was widely copied in Latin America, and else- 
where; but in recent years, particularly in the new constitutions 
following the World War, she British and French examples have had, 
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more influence. A comparison of the world in 1789 with the world 
gpday will show to what extent the creation of political constitutions 
has been one of the leading achievements of the modern age. 

The growth of a special form called parliamentary government 

was restricted before 1789 & the British Empire. Its leading features 
were a legislature of two houses and a cabinet responstbje to the will 
of the majority of the lower house. The English type, in one fori 
or another, has been very widely adopted all over the world,” The 
bicameral feature has been generally accepted; the cabinet system less 
so. The right to vote was restricted to the privileged few in the 
British Empire a century and a half ago. On the European conti- 
nent it was confined to the freemen of a few small self-governing 
communities, Elsewhere it was unknown, The first pronounced 
extension of the franchise came with the formation of the American 
Republic and the French Revolution. Since that time there haf been 
" continual widening of this psivilege in all civilized states untile 
today it is universal for males, and, fas also been extepded to women 
in the more progr€ssive states. But this victory was won only after 
a long and bitter struggle. . * 
"The establishment of civil and politieal liberty was a burning 
issue of the period. Under the arbitrary governments of the 
eighteenth century, the common man was not secure in his person or 
his' property. He had to pay such taxes as the monarch was pleased 
to levy. He might be thrown into prison, tortured, and even con- 
demned to death with what seems to us only a pretense of public 
trial or the benefit of witnesses in his behalf. For a bndred and 
fifty years intelligent and fearless men and women combined tepeat- 
edly to obtain the enactment of laws to guarantee personal rights 
and liberties, such as freedom of speech, assembly, petition, and the 
press; religious liberty; equality beforeethe law; proper treatment 
and a fair trial in case of arrest; property rights; the protection of 
the home, labor, women, children and-health; and the right to yote 
and to,hqld office. For the most paig these rights have been incor- 
porated in the various constitutions, or have been provided for in 
special laws. ‘Fhe steuggle for*citil, and political libesty has been a 
long onesand is still in progress, ee : 

The enactment of wise and humanelaws was necessary to counter- 
act the edicts of the eighteenth century, which were chiefly intended 
to protect the ‘interests*of the privileged classes. Equality before the 
law was practically. unknown. Trials were notoriagsly unfair to 
the accused of the lower classes, Pnders the criminal laws of the 
times punishments were invariably“harsh, even ferocious. During 
the past century great changes have been made in the modes of pun- 
shment for crimes, prisons have bfen reformed, and the new science 
of criminology has sought to protea: society by stressing the impor- 
cance of child-rescue, the humane treatment of adult criminals, and 
‘forts to reclaim the violators of lawefor decent citizenship. The 
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modetn problem has been to prevent crime, not by severe vengeance 
upon the criminal, but by the certainty of punishment and by the 
reformation of the offender. : 

In their modern form political parties can hardly be said to go 
back to the eighteenth century. Their rise coincided with the devel- 
opment of popular government. Political writers of the earlier period 
viewed partles as dangerous bands of selfish intriguers. Indeed, the 
framers of the constitution of the United States held that view and 
never dreamed that political parties would become one of the essen- 
tial features of the American political system. But parties grew up 
outside of constitutions and law, and today they constitute integral 
parts of the governmental machinery of most modern nations, though 
they function to a considerable extent as extra-legal institutions. 
In no two countries, however, have political parties assumed the 
sameform or operated in the same manner, Their history is, neygr- 

gtheless, essential to a clear understanding of how the world has beer 
ruled in recent times. bs) ; 

The growth of nationalism cMaracterized thisera. The English, 
Scots, and Fimnch were the first three peoples in the world to be in- 
spited by the modern spjyit of nationality as contrasted with the 
vague aspirations and persistent hostilities of the Germans and 
Italians under the mediaeval Empire. They wete followed by the 
appearance of modern nationalism in Spain, Portugal, Denmark, 
and Sweden. It is worthy of notice, likewise, that all these states 
were examples of the national monarchy. In central, eastern, and 
southeastegn Europe the peoples were almost untouched by a com- 
parable nationalistic movement prior to 1800. The American Revo- 
lution with its Declaration of Independence justifying the tight of 
political revolution, the French Revolution with its slogan 
“Liberty, Equality, and Fgaternity,”’ and the wars of Napoleon gave 
a new impetus to the doctrine of nationalism. Napoleon was at 
first successful on the continent ih his appeals to the national sent?- 
ment aroused by the Revolution. To win support he encouraged 
nationalistic hopes in both Poland and Italy, but his’ ithpérialism 
provoked national revolts agaisst him in Spain, Portugal, the 
Nethetlands, and Prussia whicl® helped to cause his downfall. 
By obliterating old landmatks, boundaries, and dynasties, the French 
Revolution and Napoleon paved the way for the rebuilding of Europe 
along national lines. In, ignoring -gfis prisciple, the Congress of 
Vienna commftted its chief blanders which directly and indirecely 
changed the map of the worl@. The Latin-American states secured 
their independence. The Gred&s*dbtained their political freedom 
from the Turks. Belgium separated from Holland. Italy was united 
and the German Empire create’ The Balkan states became self 

* governing nationalities after 1878. Norway separated from Sweden. 
The World War gave birth to at least eight new natignalistic states. 
Intense nationalism durjng the latter part of the nineteenth 
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century produced four significant results: (1) the various ‘'pan’’ 

ovements — Pan-Germanism, Pan-Slavism, Pan-Hellenism, and 
“unredeemed Italy’; (2) national imperialism, which led to a 
general scramble for colonial cmpires in the backward parts of the 
earth; G) a vivalry in afmaments among the great powers; and 
(4) alliances of groups of nations to realize and advance their nation- 
alistic ambitions. 

With the rise of the nation-states there appeared among them a 
new set of relationships dealing with war and peace, trade and 
travel, and citizenship which is called internationalism. By slow de- 
grees the Law of Nations developed to regulate these new inter-state 
problems. With the growth of self-government, the spread of intel- 
ligence, the increase in world business, new methods of transpor- 
¢ation and communication, and the multiplication of international 
sosieties, congresses, and institutions, there resulted a better under- 
standing among the different groups of peofle in the world. The, 
various efforts to bring about a néW political organization of the 
nations of the earth for the purpose’ of guaranteeing to them national 
security and the right of peaceable progress,eand to provide means for 
settling international disputes legally inswead of by war, culminated 
in 1919 in the creation of the League of Nations. 


, 3. Socia, anp Economic Cnancrs 


The Industrial Revolution produced more changes in the life and 
institutions of the world during the past century than the epoch- 
making political revolutions. It hegan in England abogt the time 
of the American Revolution, then extended to the more progressive 
portions of Europe and to the United States, and has now spread in 
differing degrees to all civilized nations on the earth, The every-day 
life of the people at the close of the eéghteenth century did not 
djffer very much from that of the world in the time of Julius Caesar, 
Charles the Great, or King Alfred. To ynderstand present civilization 
with its comforts and conveniences; gits marvelous transformations 
in the transport of persons, goods and ideas; its multitudinous 
industries, large cities, improvedemechanical method», increase in 
wealth, and social and economi® problems, one must study cate- 
fully the origins, progress and effects, gf the Industrial Revolution. 

New divisions of society were produced by the Industrial Rev@tu- 
tion. In the ofd régim@ there ware nobjes and serfs; guildmasters, and 
journeymen and apprentices; and metchants and clerksg, The factory 
system gave rise to two new classes — thg capitalists and the wage- 
earners. The former are more fréqfently called the bourgeoisie and 
consist of the owners of industries, bankers, merchants, landlords, 
and professional men; the latter afe the proletariat and include day- 
laborers in factories, trades, mines,eand on the farms, ‘The appear- 
ance of these new classes soon forced to the front a whole series of new 


problems involving wages, hours ‘of labor, health and sanitation, 
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living conditions, and the employment of women and children; the 
right of the workers to organize unions for the protection of their 
interests, strikes and lockouts; insurance against accident, old age 
and unemployment; free competition and monopoly; state inter- 
ference in industry; and the causes of poverty. Social and economic 
reforms in all the more advanced nations have satisfactorily solved 
some of these burning questions, but others still await adjustment, 
These issues have been so characteristic of recent world history that 
they should be given careful attention by students of world affairs. 

An increase in the wealth of the world, unprecedented in earlier 
times, has occurred during the past century. The number of 
millionaites has multiplied rapidly in all the countries of the globe, 
and even billionaires are not anknown. Their wealth has been in- 
vested in countless enterprises at home and abroad. The trade and. 
commerce of the world have left no product unsought and «10 
market unexploited. Financial institutions have been organized its 
every corner ef the earth on bOth a national and an international 
basis. It was estimated that in fy21 the wealth of the United States 
alone reachel the colossal sum of $350,000,000,000 — an amount 
that exceeded the combired wealth of Great Britain, France, Get- 
many, Italy, and Belgium. A study of the distribution of wealth 
today shows that its owners form a significant pyramid, At the top 
are a few persons who possess most of it and enjoy enormous’ in- 
comes; in the middle are large numbers with moderate fortunes; 
and at the bottom are the masses of the people with relatively 
little wealth and small incomes. Under this system the idle leisure 
class is being constantly augmented. Economists quite generally 
agree that these pronounced inequalities in the distribution of wealth, 
which give the few more and the many léss than is necessary for 
their comfort and happingss, are undesirable and dangerous in a 
democratic world, because they reverse the dictum “ the greatest good 
for the greatest number.” 

Numerous have been the gghemes to solve the problem of in- 
dustrial waste and social injustice. Historically, the most'signifi- 
cant movement in this directiom was the rise of socialism in its 
variots forms. Its germs are fourttl in the revolutions at ghe end of 
the eighteenth century. If had doughty champions in England and 
Fréhce during the first part of.the nineteenth century, and broke 
forth as a mighty force in the RevSlution %f 1848.° In that year 
Marx and Engels formulated socialism into a stgtement of principles, 
which sought to substityte for the capitalistic system of private, 
income-producing property, cUetfive state ownership and opera- 
tion of lands, factories, stores, railroads, and other means of pro- 
duction. Marxian socialism sought, in addition, to unite the work- 
ingmen of all countries in a class wat on capitalism to realize the 
Socialistic Commonwealth. This revolutionary movement expressed 
itself under many divergent organizations and enlisted che devotion 
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of millions of men and women throughout the world, It entered 

olitics and captured seats in legislatures and even premierships. 
Broally in x917 one branch of radical socialism gained complete 
control of Russia, and has been putting its theories into practice. 
Socialism has been bitterl¥ attacked by its opponents. Whatever 
his personal feelings may be, the student of recent world history 
must recognize socialism as a force in modern life and must seek to 
understand its causes, growth, variations, and results. 

The abolition of serfdom and human slavery was not accomplished 
in the civilized portions of the earth until the nineteenth century, At 
the close of the eighteenth century serfdom had long been abolished 
in England, but it was widely prevalent on the continent of Europe. 
The French Revolution overthrew the remnant of the system in 
France and the adjoining states, yet it lingered in central Europe until 
the Revolution of 1848, and was not discatded in Russia until 1861-6 
mor in Japan uncil 1871. Traffic in the sla¥ery of human beings,, 
particularly the African Negroes, t6 supply labor for the English, 
Dutch, French, Spinish, and Portuguese colonies, culminated in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. The British slave*trade reached 
its utmost extension about the time of the revolt of the American 
colonies, when 192 ships with a capacity for 47,000 slaves were 
engaged in the traffic. Both the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the French Declaration of the Rights of Man proclaimed 
the doctrine of human freedom and equality. Some religious sects 
like the Quakers advocated the abolition of slavery. Denmark had 
the honor of first doing away with slavery in her colonialgsossessions 
in 1792, England passed a law in 1807 which put an end to the 
British slave trade and forbade the importation of slaves to colonies 
won in the Napoleonic wars. This example was followed gradually 
by other European states and by some wf the American common- 

ealths, The United States by the Emancipation Proclamation of 
1863, followed by a constitutional gmendment, ended slavery in 
North America, and Brazil by the agtgof 1888 climinated it in South 
America. The Ottoman porte in 1889 ordered the suppression of 
slavery. The twentieth centarye witnessed efforts t» get rid of 
slavery ip Africa both by indivilual nations and by international 
congresses but the barbasous traffic issgof wholly extinct today, for 
it still exists in a few portions of the Dark Continent. = 

- * 


o 
4. Epucationan IsMprovements 


The intellectual revolution, which ogcurred the latter part of 
the cighteenth century and did? goefnuch to bring on the political 
revolts, was a distinct attack ‘on conditions and ideals that were 
largely mediaeval, Beginning in Mngland and America, it made the 
greatest headway in France, and f@und champions all over Europe, 
even in Russia, Its leaders were philosophers, scientists, econo- 
mists, poets, and historians, It adwocated religious toleration; 
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attacked rule by divine right; set forch a new political economy 
which denounced the unjust system of taxation and opposed restric- 
tions on trade; and ushered in a new era of scientific inquiry. This 
Movement, projected into the nineteenth century, gave the world a 
new conception of nature, man and Gode It opened the way for the 
conquest of the forces and materials of the earth; it displaced igno- 
rance and superstition by knowledge; and, by modifying man’s insti- 
tutions and enlarging his horizon, it helped to produce the civiliza- 
tion of today. The organized agencies of intelligence and culture at 
the close of the eighteenth century were comparatively few, Nowhere 
were there free public schools and universities supported by general 
taxation for all the people. On the contrary, it was commonly be- 
lieved that education was iatended only for the privileged few. 
Indeed, not until wel] into the nineteenth century did the conviction 
begin to prevail that it was the duty of the democratic state to edu- 
cate all its members ift order to make them enlightened and usefud 
‘citizens, This spread of educatton has been one of the most impor- 
tant problems of recent world h&tory. e 

The growth of scientific thought during the past hundred years 
or so has had no parallelgin the advance of man. From the begin- 


Growth of nings in earlier days, the whole earth has been explored and studied; 
pe the various peoples have been visited and described; the varieties of 
wean huinan, animal and plant life on earth have been investigated; ‘the 


structure of the globe and its mineral resources have been revealed; 
the universe of stars and planets has been penetrated and charted; 
the laws gf the human mind have been fathomed; almost unbe- 
lievable mechanical inventions have been created; and human knowl- 
edge has been increased in a thousand different directions by the 
experimental, philosophical, social, and applied sciences. Though 
the printing-press, books,gnewspapers, and libraries had served for 
several centuries as a means for the dissemination and preservation of 
ideas and information, so widely have they been employed in recent 
times that the age might wel] be called that of the printed page, 
Today a poor student may own 4 collection of books such as’ would 
have been pogsible only to the weadtly in the days of-his grandfather, 
He who can not buy books has at Ris disposal the resourceg of a free 
library. The number of Momgs without g newspaper or magazine 
disSussing the current happenings of the world is rapidly diminishing. 
As a result of these educational agen@es, the decline it illiteracy has 
been marked quring the past century, but much still remains to be 
done even in the most highly civilized nations. At the same time 
attention has also been devote®% fo*literature in its various forms, 
and to music, art, and the theater as ‘means of culture. 


e 
5. Reietous TRANSFORMATIONS 


Recent world history has been chatactetized by the continuance 
of the old religions, both Chyistian and pagan, which existed in the 
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eighteenth century. Old states have disappeared and new ones have 
been created, and social and educational institutions have been 
fransformed, but religious institutions. everywhere have shown a 
remarkable persistence. The great faiths of the world still play a 
leading role in controlling #he conduct of individuals and in moulding 
civilization. Christianity as the faith of the most highly civilized 
nations on earth has endeavored through missionary efforts and po- 
litical aid to make a conquest of the world. The Mohammedans 
have also been unusually active in religious propaganda. The other 
great religions have not been so aggressive in winning converts. 
One of the religious problems which the modern world has had to 
face is that of toleration. It was not so long ago that the adherents 
of one religious doctrine felt it to beya holy duty to repress or kill 
those of another faith. The religious wars of the hostile sects of 
Christians in Europe were cruel and bloody. Catholics hated-Prot- 


estants, and the various Protestant denomittations were intolerant, 


of one another. Monarchs insisted upon conformity to the state 
faith or persecution followed. Ifaprisonment and death for non- 
conformity, or heresy, were not unknown down to the*French Revo- 
lution. But since that time there has begn a remarkable growth of 
the spirit of tolerance among the various Christian sects as well as 
among the communicants of the different religions of the world. 
Considerable advance will have to be made, however, before the right 
spirit of mutual understanding is realized among the devotecs of 
the different religious groups. 

Prior to the Reformation the Roman Catholic Chugh was ac- 
cepted as the state church by all the states of western Europe, as the 
Greek Orthodox Church was acknowledged in castern Europe. After 
the Reformation some ‘of the states of northwestern Europe made 
one of another of the Protestant creeds gthe ‘established church.” 
Within this period there began an effort to separate the church and 
State, and before the close of the eighteenth century it was notably 
successful in the United States and France. So far has the movement 
gone that’today eighteen Christian states have adopted the principle, 
and efforts ate being made to bring about the same rgsult in other 
states. Qut of this tendency has*come the separation of the schools 
from the church, which has now become quite general. 

The federation of all branches of Christendom has been afwo- 
cated and sotne steps¢have Bgen taken to tealize this objective. 
Protestant churches have learned to cobperate in missiqnary work and 
thus avoid duplication and waste, arf some of them ‘have actually 
brought about an organic unifiditigh. But the complete realization 
of Christian unity remains for the future. 

The rise of the modetn state Ras taken from the church some 
of its social and political functiong of earlier days and thus freed it 
to devote more attention to problems of human welfate. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE AND THE 
COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION 


1. Prooressryz Forces in Eurorran History 


Tur people now living on the earth would make about twenty 
groups as large as that in the Uniyed States. Their civilization 
follows an ascending scale from savage tribes tg the most progressive 
ngtions. Five thousand years ago certain groups were further ad- 
-vanced in intelligence and modes of living thd others existing today, 
In fact the most enlightened peoples of the world at the present time 
constitute only about one fourth 8f the total inhabitants. Racially 
they are restricted largely to the yellow race and to the white race, 
and geographically they are confined to egstern Asia, to Europe, and 
to the nations planted by the expansion of Europe to North and 
South America, to Australia, and to Africa, Elsewhere there is but 
a sprinkling of highly intelligent people. 

A survey of the history of this comparatively small portion of the 
human tace, which can be called superior in civilization, reveals the 
fact that they have undergone a continuous change from,the catliest 
to the most recent times. It seems clear, also, that the Europeans, 
and the group of newer nations resulting from their expansion to 
other continents have’ shown the greatest capacity for progress. 
Indeed even those Asiatics who rank highest in civilization have 
borrowed much from the Europeans and their offspring. This Enro- 
peanized world of today, it is quite apparent, differs in many impor- 
tant ways from the world of Washington, George III, Voltaire, and 
Frederick the Great; still more from the world of Shakespeare, 
Calvin, Columbus, John Hus, radeLoyola; and vastly ore from the 
world of Cicero, Alexander the Great and Socrates. * 

It will be helpful, thgrefore, in ugderStanding the history of the 
world during the past century and a half, to review briefly, those 
forces that have helpetl to pee res the ideas and institutions of the 
present time: ‘ % 

» 1, The older peoples, more particilarly the Hebrews, Greeks and 
Romans in the Mediterranean*basth, and the Arabs, Hindus and 
Chinese in Asia, developed high types of civilization, which have 
persisted either directly or indircetly. The institutions of a large 
portion of the earth still reflect theig influence. The Latin, Teutonic, 
Slavic and Japanese peoples are deeply indebted to these ancient 
influences. 
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2. The older religions, such as Judaism, Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Christianity and Mohammedanism set the standards of faith and 
conduct for millions of adherents, and are still viral forces on thé 
earth. The inissionary impulse of Christianity is one of the oldest 
and most permanent forces in the geneiml movement of European 
expansion oyer the globe. The Crusades brought the peoples of 
western Europe into contact with the richer civilizations of the cast. 
As a result, exploration and trade were stimulated, eastern ideas and 
products were introduced into the west, mediaeval customs and 
institutions were weakened, the Italian trading cities grew up, and 
Europe received a powerful impetus towards expansion. 

3. The Renaissance rediscovered for European peoples the literary 
and artistic contributions of Grecce and Rome, aroused a new interest 
in the universe, and gave man a new sense of his own dignity ande 
a new interest in things of this world. The Protestant Revoy, 
which followed it, led®to a secession of northern Europe from the. 
mediaeval church. It proclaimed salvation by faith yet shifted 
salvation from faith to works, aifed the rise of na@ional states, gave 
a higher conéeption of the ethical value of this life, made man’s 
conscience the final arbiteyin both spiritual and worldly affairs, and 
stimulated interest in manual labor and pecuniary profits. The 
earlier mechanical inventions such as the printing-press, the marinet’s 
compass, fire-arms, and the telescope and microscope, greatly ex- 
tended the range of man’s intelligence and power. Supplied with 
these aids, Europeans set out more boldly to conquer the world and 
the modery,era had begun, The social and econoinic revolution of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries changed the system of produc- 
tion from the guild and barter to that of wages and money, laid the 
foundations for a wealthy middle class, accelerated the decline of 
feudalism, and strengthengl nationalism. These changes, coupled 
with the new inventions, released in Europe thotives and processes 
of world-wide significance. | . 

4. The Reformation took fhe control of the social order of a 
large part of Europe out of the jurisdiction of the Papacy and’ put ic 
in the hands of the secular states.e Ia the countries where this hap- 
pened, ‘ecclesiastical affairs became tational instead of intergational. ° 
The individual's political ehigions were quphasized and his alle- 
giatite tq the state stressed. Next to the revolt against the dogma 
of the old church, the new interest hy polities was of the greatest 
significance fop,the future. No sooner had the hitter religious wars, 
which followed the Reformatfin, subsided than ecclesiasticism was 
supplanted by politics as the ‘*pi¥@tal interest of civilized man.” 
The state and not the church, as an institution, henceforth claimed 
the first attention, and alsq the pramary loyalty. New theories of the 
state were evolyed to fit thenewgocial structure of the world, The 
politico-theistic system put God behind the state, and thus opened 
the way for the tise of the theory of political absolutism by divine 
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right. Machiavelli elaborated the idea that the ruler of a state is 
omnipotent, and above all law, civil and ecclesiastical, He not only 
Substituted the supreme power of the state for that of the church, but 
also the authority of the absolute ruler for that of God. Bodin of 
France formulated the dowtrine of secular absolutism which was so 
widely accepted in the two centuries following the Reformation. 
A Dutchman named Althusius first set forth the idea that the 
sovereign state is composed of both the people and the ruler, and that 
it is subject to moral law. This conception of the state was elabo- 
rated by Grotius, the ‘father of International Law," and by 
Pufendorf. A distinct advance was made by Locke, an Englishman, 
and Montesquieu, a Frenchman, who contended that the state is 
not the product of some arbitrary pawer but a historical and social 
edevelopment to meet human needs. This idea replaced the God- 
mgde state by the man-made state. The concept of the equabity of 
man before God was transferred to the idef of equality before the, 
law, and in the eighteenth century gave new force, to the procla- 
mation of the sowereignty of the®people which had been asserted 
during the papal controversies of the fourteenth centuSy and demon- 
strated in England by the final triumph of Parliament in 1688. 


2. Tur Expansion or Evrore 


The ovetseas expansion of Europe followed the Renaissance and 
Reformation and produced a remarkable series of discoveries, ex- 
plorations and colonization, The impetus for this expynsion came 
in part from the forces already enumerated and in part from new 
economic, political and religious motives. Economic jealousy of the 
commercial monopoly,’ which the Italian cities enjoyed over the 
Levant trade, was an important cansegof overseas activity. No 
doubt mere curiosity and the spirit of adventure also played a role. 
The desire of the leaders of the Christian church to convert the 
heathen induced them to support these exploring enterprises. So 
the mad tace for colonial empires began, Under the patronage of 
Prince Henry (2394-1460), Porwuguese navigators explared islands in 
the Atlaptic and the coast of Affica: Vasco da Gama found the sea 
route to India (1498) aud the East Indies; and Cabral discovered 
Brazil (x500). Under Spanish direction, Columbus discovered *the 
New World (492); aid Mag@Han cirgumnavigated the earth Cx519- 
1§22), Meanwhile,the French, English and Dutch, joined in the 
scramble for North America and otfer parts of the globe, while 
Russia was soon expanding easfwWas8 into Asia. 

Out of these beginnings strong “rival commercial empires" 
quickly sprang up in Portugal, Sin, the Netherlands, France and 
England, with their interests clashjgg and their possessions sprawl- 
ing over the earth, Out of the series of wars that were waged by 
land and sea for world power during thg two centuries prior to 4763, 
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England emerged as mistress of the sea and in possession of the largest 
colonial empire. és 
In order to understand recent world history, one should know 
in some detail the major results of the overseas expansion of Europe. 
This movement was accompanied, in the frst place, by a commercial 
revolution, There was an increase in both the size and number of 
ships, as well as in the technique of navigation. The center of com- 
mercial activity shifted from the Mediterranean basin to the waters 
of the west and north, and commerce became oceanic. Both the 
volume of trade and the geographical scope of trading operations 
becaine greater. The increase in the quantity of the precious metals 
brought about a new system of finance. Prices had to be readjusted. 
Capital took on a new meaning and found new uses. Credit institu- 
tions, banks, stock exchanges, and insurance companies came .intos 
existéhce. Speculation and ‘'get-rich-quick'’ schemes for makiag 
~money appeared. Necfssity and the spirit of adventure led to the 
organization of joint-stock companies and commercial corporations, 
ofttimes as regular trading monop6lies under the saftction of the state, 
to exploit th&backward parts of the earth. In time, naturally, new 
commercial theories aud @olicies arose, The mercantilist theory, 
which predominated from about 1500 to 1750, regarded money as 
‘the most desirable form’’ of wealth. Hence each nation sought to 
attract to itself the largest share of gold and silver by selling as many 
manufactured articles as possible to other countries and by buying 
from them as few things as possible, This meant that the country 
whose experts had an excess value over imports was ‘' ptosperous."' 
The difference in trade, or ‘* balance of trade,’' as it was called, would 
bg paid for in coin to the advantage of the nation receiving it. It was 
all a matter of ‘political arithmetic’’ to increase not so much the 
wealth of the state, as its power. Furthermore, it was believed that 
governinents might employ any, measures, such as bounties on 
home manufactures, high dutigs on imports, special rules for making 
cloth, candles, barrels and pigs, and rigid restrictions on colonial 
business, such as the English Acts of Trade and Navigation, for the 
purpose of seauring this favorables' balance of trade." 

In France a decree of 1700 limit@d the right to make stogkings to 
eighteen towns. Frederick the Great of Prussia encouraged 30,000 
immigrants to settle in Silesia, and, to encourage the spinning of 
cotton, granted the spinners special petvileges® The whole theory of 
business was kased upon a close supervision of industry and trade 
by the paternalistic state, was quite logical that most of the 
mercantilists were champions dfeth® absolute rule of the day as set 
forth, for instance, in Hobbes’ Leviathan (1651). ‘These idéas prevailed 
quite generally until towards te end of the eighteenth century, 
when they gradually gave wayeto the Jéssez-faire doctrine, which 
based commercial’ prosperity on natural law, elevated agriculture as 
the chief productive industsy and advocated the abolition of the 
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guilds and the policy of “hands off’’ for the state in economic 
matters. Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations (1776), one of the most 
ifnportant of modern books, is shot through with these new economic 
theories. 

The overseas expansioneof Europe, in the next place, paved the 
way for the Industrial Revolution which occurred the latter part 
of the eighteenth and the first part of the nineteenth cefturies. The 
increased demand for goods made in Europe led to a pronounced 
development of European industries, such as textiles, trinkets for Coming of the 
trade with the natives, and the manufacture of new commodities like a¢ustrial 
pottery, hardware, glass, furniture, and leather goods, At the same Revelation 
time an agricultural revolution was taking place, particularly in 
England. Better farming tools wereymade. New crops of grain, 
wegetables, fruits and nuts were introduced from foreign lands, The 
Etyopean peoples became accustomed to strange articles of food such 
as maize, sugar cane, potatoes, tomatoes, peanuts, and artichokes. | 
The breeding of horses, cattle, sheep and swine was improved. 
These advances ir# farming, in turf, stimulated the industrial trans- 
formation. . by 

The expansion of Europe and the attgndant commercial revolu- 
tion also produced marked social changes among the European 
peoples. The introduction of foreign products, such as new articles 
of food, drink, dress and ornament raised the standards of comfort, 
set new fashions in clothing, and encouraged a display of luxury and 
personal adornment. The larger supplies of food made it possible to Social results 
support a more numerous population, Tea, coffee, gocoa, and 
tobacco led to the creation of coffee-houses, smoking-taverns, and 
other social institutions. The planting of colonies sent a stream of 
immigrants to the newér parts of the world and thus weakened tlie 
home population, Travel to foreign garts was stimulated, and 
tesulted in the increase of knowledge, In Europe serfdom began to 

isappear, while the lot of the peasant was slowly improved. The 

middie class increased in number, wealth and influence until the day 
was not far off when they would strike for greater political rights. 

Finally the political resultseofthe expansion of Eyope must be 
noted. DPynastic national state® such as England, Spain, France, 
Russia and Prussia, begay to emerge as the monarchs’ royal resources 
increased, It was money derived largely from colonies and comnxrce Political 
that enabled the kings*to hir€ officials and soldiers of their own and restlts 
thus make themselyes independent of the feudal lords. But these 
eatly dynastic national states were bui® upon the theory of the divine 
tight to rule, which, in turn, sdbA stsulted in the triumph of secular 
absolutism. When arbitrary royal autocracy began to threaten the 
interests of the tising middle clasg which had aided the rulers in a 
mutual wat on the hated feudal logds, that class, in self-protection, 
attacked autocratic monarchy and sought to subject kings to con- 
stitutional imitations. The merchants and bankers, particularly, 
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supported by the lawyers and literary men, sought freedom from 
arbitrary taxation, and immunity from royal restrictions on the 
freedom of trade. Out of this agitation developed the ‘‘ contract ' 
theory of the origin of society and the state, the /issex-faire doctrine 
of industry and commerce, and the plflosophical justification of 
revolution. | 

The first conspicuous example of a clash between the middle class 
and common people, on the one hand, and an absolute monarchy up- 
held by the aristocracy, on the other, was found in the English Revolu- 
tions of the seventeenth century. Although Charles I submitted to the 
Petition of Right in 1628, which curtailed his rights as king, still his 
later arbitrary acts provoked Parliament to revolt. The middle-class 
Puritans and townsmen, and smay of the yeomanry supported Parlia- 
ment, while the nobility and landlords favored the king. The revolua« 
tion resulted in thedeath of Charles] as a ‘tyrant’ and "' traitor,” and 
in the creation of the Paritan Commonwealth under Cromwell. The 
“Instrument of Government”’ establishing the Protectorate was the 
first written constitution ever used by a great state, The new gov- 
ernment favofed the freedom of the press, tried to establish religious 
toleration, and brought presperity to the agricultural and commercial 
classes. But deep-rooted customs and traditions, sencimental loyalty 
to monarchy, and a reaction against overstrict Puritanism in moral 
conduct and popular customs brought about the restoration of ‘the 
Stuart monarchy. It was not long, however, until the absolutism 
of James II produced the Revolution of 1688. Parliament adopted 
the Bill of,Rights, which ended royal absolutism in England, made 
an aristocratic Parliament the real governing power, and granted 
to the people many civil rights. Bue it must be clearly borne in mind 
thas for a century and a half government in England was in the 
hands of a small number e@f the rich and privileged, while on the 
continent of Europe royal absolugism continued for another century 
before it began to disappear. The American Revolution of 1776, and 
the French Revolution of 1789 gnark the next advances in the politi- 
cal organization of the world, These movements will be explained 
and interpreted in the following chapters. ‘ 

The end of the eighteenth cerftury saw the world diyided, ac- 
cording to economic geography, into three areas: (x) Europe and 
theSe regions in the New World colonized by Europeans; (2) eastern 
Asia, which included China apd Japen, unprogressivé and isolated; 
and (3) the rest of the world, some parts of which were under Euro- 
pean colonial influence, sych %s India, Australia and South Africa, 
and other parts of which were ‘mnéxplored and even unknown, such 
as the interior of South America, central Africa, and central Asia. 

This overseas expansion brou§ht Europe into contact with two 
distinctly different ateas: (x) owe inhabited by uncivilized peoples 
like the Indians of America and the Negroes of Africa and (2) the 
other peopled by civilized groups such as the Hindus, Chinese and 
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Japanese. In consequence the east and the west were united to a 
larger extent than is commonly believed. Indeed, historians have 
ribt yet stressed sufficiently the reactions of this oveiseas expansion. 
The west was affected in thought and life to a far greater degree 
than appears on the surfacee Not only were European and American 
geographical names sprinkled over the rest of the world, but the 
world was largely Europeanized in spirit, outlook, and*accomplish- 
ment. Today Europe is merely a portion of this ‘ Greater Europe” 
and the process of ‘‘Europeanization"’ appears to have just begun. 
But the reactions of the process in the way of extra-European influ- 
ences on European civilization were nearly as great. 

It is significant to note contemporary French opinion at the end 
of the eighteenth century concerning,the value to mankind of the 
gxpansion of the Old World to the New. In 4782 the Academy of 
Sciences, Belles-Lettres and Arts of Lyons, France, offered a prize for 
the best lecture upon the following questions‘ Has the discovery of 
America benefited or injured the human race? If it has been a benc- 
fit, how may thesesbenefits be prese®ved and increased?” If it has been 
an evil, how are these evils to be remedied? 3’ A decadcAlater, for the 
purpose of discussion, the French Academy asked: ‘What has been 
the influence of America upon the politics, commerce, and manners 
of Europe?’ The replies to these questions indicated that it was 
believed that the discovery of America was an evil because (2) it 
caused the natives to be slaughtered and enslaved; (2) it carried to 
Europe unknown pests and diseases; and (3) American gold and silver 
raised prices more rapidly than wages and hence caused distress and 
discontent among the workers, The monograph crowned by the 
French Academy concluded thus: ‘‘Ametica has corrupted our 
morals, and therefore has been a baneful influence. America has en- 
couraged vanity, idleness, and love of \yxury. That is her crime. 
She has contributed to the comforts and conveniences of life, and to 
tifat extent is entitled to our gratithde. She has supplied our indus- 
tries with new substances and raw materials; that is her triumph." 

In 1§23°thie Latin American Review sent out a questionnaire asking 
the same question: ‘‘Has the disgovery of America cqptributed to 
*human happiness?'’ The replies received indicated a belief that @) 
it had harmed the nativgs; (2) it had introduced Negro slavery; 
(3) it had increased the danger of war® (4) it had injured Fraime, 
Italy, and Spain by diverting tyade from the Mediterranean to the 
west; and (5) it had benefited Englafid and Germany by enabling 
them to gain an ascendency over Latin Sivilization. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE NEW REGIME IN NORTH AMERICA 


1, European OriGins 


In the English colonies of North America there was developed 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a new social and 
political order, The European origins of this change centered in 
(1) the Reformation, which stood fér religious freedom; (2) the 
&conomic revolution of the sixteenth century, which substiguicd European 
private competition for common effort; (3) the English Revolution ris of he d 
of the seventeenth century, which stressed the political rights of the tinea ender 
individual; and (g) the expansiog of Europe and “the attendant # Ameria 
Commercial Revolution, which opened the non-Europgan world to 
conquest and gave rise to the middle class? Under the influence of 
these forces, colonists fled from Europe to*the New World to escape 
political tyranny and religious persecution, ot went 'to better their 
economic lot, or for the sheer joy of adventure. 

Separated by three thousand miles of water from the homeland, 
they were left, for generation after generation, to develop their 
institutions largely in their own way without serious interference 
from the English government. A freer life in a new land® the rapid 
increase of wealth, and the victories won in colonial wars, increased 
their self-confidence, encouraged a spirit of independence, and led Contributory 
them to oppose interference in their affairs by the home government. owes ine 
As a result the colonies gradually came iftto a conscious realization ““y 
ob their own social, religious, and political separateness from the land 
of their origin and the government of their allegiance. It was but 
natural, therefore, that their interpretation of the British constitution 
began to differ from that of English statesmen. At the saine time 

-e that Great Britain began to realizg’ that there was a BrNish Empire, 

these colonials became acutely awate of the inherent conflict be- 
tween their own economit interests anéethe commercial purposes of 
this new imperial poligy. 


2: Brivis Imperras Poxicy 


e 

Prior to 1763, the attitude Of fe British government towards 
the American colonies was one of general neglect rather than rigid 
supervision. Such control as did exist followed no uniform rule, but British 
differed with each colony. A board of trade created in 1696 and a pone policy 
secretary of foreign affairs had general oversight over. colonial “#777? 
matters, while royal governors and theis appointees represented the 
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crown’s interest in individual colonies. The numerous conflicts 
between the colonial assemblies and the royal governots resulted, 
asatule, ina victory for the former. The right of the board of trade 
to veto colonial laws was seldom used, Although nationalistic 
historians have painted in glowing coldt the ‘oppressive acts" of 
the British government in restricting trade and manufacturing in 
the colonies, still, as a matter of fact, these measures were either 
laxly enforced or else evaded by smuggling and bribery. Indeed so 
beneficial to the colonials was the British commetcial system before 
1763 that a recent writer has called that period ‘'the Golden Age of 
cominetce’’ fot American merchants. It seems clear, therefore, that 
the long absence of rigid control of colonial commerce by England 
explains in large measure the Nostility of the mercantile classes after 
1763, when the British government resolved to introduce new tradé 
regulations. 4 ® 
While these new trade regulations were engaging the attention 
of the northern colonies, where commerce formed one of the chief 
occupations, another problem confronted the planters of the south, 
whose capital was invested in the raising of tobacco and rice. To 
plant and harvest their crps, these planters began to borrow money 
from British capitalists, who accepted mortgages on the produce for 
security. At the same time British merchants gave credit to the 
planters for the purchase of such atticles as were needed for the plan- 
tation life. Thus it soon came to pass that the planters were operat- 
ing on borrowed money. Asa result the planting class in the colonies 
found itself in a state of ‘economic vassalage’’ to British merchants. 
When the British creditois found it difficult to collect their loans, 
they sought relief from Parliament. The colonial assemblies re- 
taliated in protests, lax bankruptcy laws, and the issuance of cheap 
paper money. Consequerfily the disgruntled, debe-ridden planters 
of the south gladly joined thei protesting mercantile brethren of 
the north, when after 1763 the British government adopted a new 
colonial policy, ° oe a) ve 
Behind the colonies fronting on the Atlantic, into the interior 
region stretcHling from Canada to Flofida, had gone bands of the more 
adventuresome Americans. Among them were English, Germans, 
and,Scotch-Irish. These back-country setters, imbued with a spirit 
of self-reliance gained from conflict with the Indians and the wilder- 
ness, living a simple life on ¢heir small farms, were developing a 
civilization more distinct and pethaps more democratic than the 
two groups of colonists atready,mgntioned. Some of these frontiers- 
men had guatrelled with the colonial governments over representa- 
tion, justice and taxation, and hence were quite familiar with the 
burning-political questions of the day. Now the new land policy of 
the British government aroused their resentment. The board of trade 
of x76r otdered the governors to grant no more lands, and to dis- 
courage settlements which* might ‘‘interfere with the Indians" 
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bordering on the colonies. To make matters worse, George III in 

9763 by royal act closed to settlers all lands west of the Alleghanies 

to the Mississippi from Florida northward to the fiftieth degree of 

latitude. AIl persons who had “either willfully or inadvertently 

seated themselves’ on reserved lands were ordered to leave. At the 

same time the purchase of Jand from the Indians was forbidden. To 

make matters still worse for these pioneers, all trade with the Indians, ‘Trade with the 
including the rich fur trade, was restricted to persons licensed by Jvdsans 
royal officials. These restrictions on the freedom of trade and settle- 

ment touched the frontiersmen to the quick. They were not slow, 

therefore, to give voice to their particular grievances by joining the 

merchants of the north and the planters of the south in a protest 

against the new colonial policy of Gréat Britain. 

* In those days, when transportation and ‘communication were 

sl@w and difficult, time and distance werg important factors in 

imperial politics. Isolation and the influences of a frontier enviton-° 

ment produced a gew type of an merican — one who was brave, Tine and 
self-reliant, resourceful, and rather scornful of Old Work pretensions, distame as 
Consequently it was a feeling of economic Independence rather than Jaci 

a hatred of economic contro) that led th@ colonists to express their 

defiance. The actual economic grievances were at that time unduly 

magnified, and were greatly oveistressed after the Revolution had 

been brought to a successful conclusion, A recent writer has said 

that the British and Spanish colonies were more leniently governed 

than any others in an age when Europe was dominated by the mer- 

cantile theory that colonies existed for the benefit of ce mother 
country, : 

The year 1763 marked the end of a victorious wat against France 

by which the British flag was extended to Canada and tosthe terri- 

tory within the present boundaries of th® United States as far west 

ae the Mississippi, But the warehad left the British government 
staggering under the largest national debt in the history of the 

country. .The first task confrontingeGeorge III and his ministers, 

therefore, was the readjustment of public finances. Hence there was ‘Te inaugura- 
. devised a new imperial policy Whjth marked a pronounted, change in 0 of «ay 
the telattons of Great Britain to her North American colonies. The “Pe, 
recent wat Had opened the eyes of the kome country, apparently, for, 

the firstrtime, to the wealth #f the colonies. The new policy was 

tegatded is quite justifiable under tke mercantilist theory of that 

day. It was well known, also, that the old laws reguiuting industry 

and commerce had been laxly gnfogced. #It was now proposed to 

enforce rigidly the old laws, and, in*addition, to raise about $750,000 

thtough"a series of carefully devisgd acts of the British Parliament. 

With little question in Parliament of either their legality-or their 

wisdom, the following measures were passed: 

sx. An act of 1763 declared void all colonial laws authorizing Colonial paper 

paper money, or extending the life of*outstanding ‘paper bills, by me forbidden 
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teans of which debts owed to English creditors had been largely 
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annulled. ‘ 

2. The same year a royal proclamation limited the sale of western 
lands, forbade settlements on them, and sought to regulate trade 
with the Indians. 

3. The Sugar Act of 1764 was a revenue measure which levied 
duties on sugar, indigo, calico, silks and other commodities imported 
into the colonies. Special precautions were taken to enforce the law; 
and naval, army and civil officials were instructed to see that the 
duties were collected. The purpose of this measure was stated to be 
the improvement of the trade between the colonies and the mother 
country, and the defense of the colonies. 

4. The Stamp Act of 176$ requiied the colonists to use special 
stamped paper, on which the tax had been paid, for all legal trans* 
actions, such as deeds, gvills, mortgages and notes, and licenses to #ell 
liquor or to practice law. The tax was collected on newspapers, 
pamphlets an@ almanacs. Playigg cards carried p tax of one, and 
dice ten shilpings. The tax on a college diploma was two pounds. 
The same administrative machinery devised for the enforcement of the 
Sugar Act was employed*for the collection of a revenue from the 
Stamp Act. The money raised was to be paid directly to the British 
treasury. ; 

5. The Quebec Act, in 1774, granted teligious toleration to the 
Catholics in Canada, shoved the southern boundaty of Quebec south- 
ward to the Ohio River, and proposed to set up a government by 
a viceroy ff this western section of the Empice. 

These acts were the first fairly inclusive taxation measures that, 
Parliament had enacted for the American colonies. It should be 
pointed out that at the saine time Parliament assured to the colouics 
and some of their prodacts*a preferred, even a monopolistic, position 
in English markets. ce « 

This new policy of strict imperial control of the colonies, follow- 
ing a long period of “‘salutawy neglect,"’ quickly transfarmed into 
action revolutionary ideas that had been growing for a long time, 
The regulatifins of trade injured Horfest traders and smugglers alike, , 
and threatened to ruin the great business houses of the large cities. 
Heace the merchants of the gorth took the lead in the protest against 
the irritating measures. The ptohibitgon of paper money aropsed the 
debt-ridden planters of the seuth. The farmers and traders of the 
interior were Angered at the attempts to deprive them of their hold- 
ings and to curtail their teaflic withgthe natives. The Stamp Act not’ 
only united the merchant and tle farmer but also aroused the ire of 
newspaper men, lawyers, ministess and bankers. The Quarteting Act 
likewise was interpreted as an attempt to force the colonists into 
submission. It was not long, fherefore, until the merchants were 
boycotting English goods through “non-importation agreements”’; 
the planters and frontiersmetf were clamoring for home rule; the news- 
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papers were demanding the repeal of the obnoxious laws; the law- 
yers were denouncing the acts as unconstitutional; the colonial 
legislatures were insisting upon the ‘‘ immemorial rights of English- 
® men’; and a Stamp Act Congress representing all the colonies was 
drawing up a declaration Of rights including self-raxation and trial 
by jury. The public mind became feverish, and mobs byrned stamp- 
collectors in effigy and destroyed property. In Boston and elsewhere 
serious tiots broke out against the British officials who tried to 
sell the stamped paper. These manifestations of resistance to the Explanation of 
new imperial policy show that the judgment of John Adams was Jab Adaus 
correct when he wrote: ‘‘The Revolution was in the minds and 
hearts of the people’ and ‘Revolution and union were gradually 
forming from 1760 to 1776." * » 
* The British Parliament soon revealed a disposition to compro- 
mie with the stubborn colonists, The Stamp Act and the Sugar 
Act were repealed, amidst great rejoicing in America. But the other 
obnoxious measures were left unghanged, and a Declaratory Act 
announced that the colonies were bound in all cases by the crown and 
Parliament of Great Britain, Hence in 1787 a second attempt was 
madeto enforce the new imperial policy. The Townshend Acts sought 
to raise a revenue in the colonies for the support of colonial governors, 
judges, and other royal officials, as well as for the defense of the colo- 
nies, by import duties on glass, lead, paints, and tea. The collection Efforts of the 
of this tax was placed in the hands of British commissioners named British 
by the king and paid ouc of the British treasury. These customs iain 
officers were to be supplied by the colonial courts with warch war- 
rants, which empowered them ‘‘to search for and seize’’ prohibited 
goods, Violators of the law were to be tried in courts without 
juries. As soon as news of these acts reached America, the com- 
mercial classes, whose interests were chiefly imperiled, once more 
teok the initiative in renewing the ‘‘non-importation agreements.” 
Within a year the imports of Great Britain dropped $3,500,000 and 
during the next three years not over $80,000 in duties was collected 
by the royal customs officers. The planters and farmers, with griev- 
» ances of their own, again joined the merchants, Unde®such leadet- 
ship ches proletariat was not slow to supply materials for’ mob 
violence. ; ® : 

Thisitime Parliament seemed to be determined to force the cBlo- 
nies to submission; When the assembly of New York protested 
against the expense involved in supplies asked for British troops, 
Parliament suspended the assemply pntileafter a third election, it 
reluctantly obeyed. The royal govtrnor of Massachusetts also dis- 
solved the assembly of that colony when it refused to rescind a letter 
addressed to the other colonies condemning the new imperialism, 
declaring that Parliament had no right to tax the colonies without Coercion arouses 
their consent, asking for a greater degree of home'rule, and suggesting ‘+ colonists 
some common action to secure, thejr*rights, The assemblies of 
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Maryland, Georgia, South Carolina and Virginia were likewise dis- 
solved for endorsing similar views. British troops sent to overawe 
Boston in 1768 were hooted and hissed as ‘‘lobsterbacks,'’ on account 
of their red coats. The ‘Boston Massacre"' followed in 1770 and the 
next year a similar distressing event occurred in North Carolina, Then 
followed the,burning of the armed British ship Gaspée in Narraganset 
Bay. By this time the conflict, guided in the colonies by political 
agitators aided by the turbulent elements, began to take on the 
appearance of a righteous crusade for constitutional freedom and 
natural rights. 

Finding the Townshend revenue acts a failure, Parliament, in 
1770, tepealed all the duties except a trifling tax on tea; but there 
was no thought of relaxing the other commercial regulations. The 
mercantile classes now ceased their agitation and once more turned 
their attention to business. Such was not the case with the radicdls, 

vthowever. In the commercial colonics Sam Adams started a move- 
ment to organize committees of cgrrespondence in the towns to unite 
the laborers gf the ports with the farmers of the rural districts for 
political agitation to secfire their rights. In the plantation colonies 
the burgesses of Virginia“created a provincial committee of corre- 
spondence to voite the grievances of the planters. In 1773 a new tea 
act passed by Parliament, which gave the powerful East India Com- 
pany a monopoly over the sale of tea in the colonies, once more led 
the merchants to countenance the popular agitation. Caprains of 
tea ships were roughly handled in the American ports. At Boston a 
band of cittzens dressed as Indians boarded the tea ships and dumped 
overboard tea chests valued at $75,000. The Boston tea riot proved 
to be a crisis in both the mother country and the colonies. New 
York, under the leadership of the ‘Sons of Liberty," quickly 
imitated Boston with a tef party of its own. 

“The die is cast,'’ said KingeGeorge III, ‘‘The colonies murt 
either triumph or submit."’ Lord North held the same view, and even 
Pitt was teady to support the government in assesting its authority, 
British merchants saw in this destruction of private property a de- 
fiance of law Which the gqvernmerg could not ignote. ‘The issue was 
generally viewed as one involving Jaw and order, and nét merely 
trading rights. Parliament proceeded to pass five punitive measures: 
G) the port of Boston was closed to mutside gommerce; (2s the old 
charter of 1691 in Massachusetts was revoked and the colony made a 
royal province, (3) persons acgused of murder itt conneetion with the 
enforcement of the law wore to be transferred for trial to England or 
to other colonies; (4) the quaftering of troops in Massachusetts 
towns was legalized; and (5) the koundaries of Quebec were extended 
to the Ohio River, As great a jurist as Lord Mansfield praised the 
acts penalizing Massachusetts fOr its ‘overt act of high treason 
proceeding from our own lenity and want of foresight.”’ 
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3. THe Movement ror InprpENpENCH 


In the colonies, outside of New England, the Boston ‘Tea Party”’ 
met with disapproval by the more respectable people, The moderates 
even proposed to pay for t&e tea destroyed and expressed a desire to 
come to an amicable understanding with the home government. But 
the ‘‘Five Intolerable Acts’’ gave the radicals the advantage of 
Jeadership, and made compromise dificult. Burke’s doctrine of con- 
ciliation found few supporters on either side of the ocean. The 
extremists among the Americans ceased to speak of their ‘‘rights as 
Englishmen” and began to demand their ‘‘natural rights as men,”’ 
which John Locke had used with such telling effect in defending the 
English Revolution of the seventemth century, and which the 
French philosophers were now popularizing. American patriots 
began to assert that their rights did not depend upon the Ejglish 
constitution, or the royal charters, but upon the ‘natural, inherent, . 
and inseparable rights of the colonists as men." Eyen the young 
Alexander Hamilton, carried away by this idea exclrimed: “The 
sacred rights of mankind... are written... by’the hand of 
divinity itself, and can never be erased or abscured by mortal power.”’ 
The line of cleavage in every colony now became more clearly marked 
between the moderates, who came to be called Tories by their ene- 
mies and Loyalists by themselves, on the one side, and the radicals, 
or Whigs, or revolutionists, on the other. 

Both parties accepted the call for a test of leadership in an inter- 
colonial congress. Heated contests occurred in most of the colonies 
in the election of delegates to the First Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia in the fall of 1774, “to determine upon wise and proper meas- 
ures... for the recovery and establishment of their just rights and 
liberties, civil and religious, and the restorntion of union and harmony 
hetween Great Britain and the colonies.’’ A petition setting forth 
their grievances was sent to the king, and the colonists were urged 
to stand figmly and unitedly for their srcredsrights. The revolutionary 
step was taken of stopping the importation-of British goods into 

_ America and of ‘putting the enforctment of the measutvin the hands 
of “committees of safety’’ elected by the people. . 

The Continental Congress did not meet as a revolutionary body. 
There was no intention to deglare for armed resistance and but Yew 
extremists dreamed of actual sepatation from the Empire. The 
primary object was ta uphold the American interpretation of the polit- 
ical relation of the various local governmewts to the imperial govern- 
ment. When this body; ,throughthe adroit manipulations of an 
aggressive minority, was changed into an instrument for the pro- 
motion of revolution and indepeddence, the moderate men of all- 
classes began to withdraw. Witl» extremists in control, both in 
England and America, an armed clash was inevitable. Men like Pitt 
and Burke in England were powerless im their efforts to persuade the 
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government to adopt conciliatory measures, and indeed only en- 
couraged American opposition. In America the aggressive minority, 
through effective organization and bold, shrewd maneuvering, forced 
every man to take a stand cither for or against armed rebellion in 1775 
and independence in 1776. i 
The appeal to force to settle the controversy, which up to this time 
had been based on argument, began with Lexington and Concord in 
The Second April, 1775 — “the little thing’’ that ended in ‘the great event." 
Continental ~~ The following month the Second Continental Congress met. It 
Congress assumed the power of government, declared war, appointed Wash- 
ington commander-in-chief of the army, sent agents abroad for foreign 
aid, and addressed a final petition to the king. In August George III 
declared the colonists, “‘ misled by dangerous and ill-designing men,"’ 
to be rebels, and hence called upon the civil and military authorities 
**to ring the traitors to justice."’ Parliament soon followed withaan 
«act cutting off all intefcourse with America. The fundamental issue 
The funda was now Cleat, as it is dispassionately viewed today. A people, who 
mental sssut — chrough many forces had come to feel themselves c&pable of managing 
their own afeirs, wete determined not to permit their natural rights 
to be inyaded and conscious energies to be directed without their 
own consent whether by a distant imperial government or by minor- 
ity governments at home. In this sense the American Revolution was 
a landmark in the growth of democracy. This new freedom in Ametica 
was based, it is true, partly on abstract political philosophy, but in 
the truest sense it was the simple outgrowth of an enlightened self- 
interest. 6 
Events were rapidly ushering in a new régime in America, Groups 
of cool-headed men on both sides of the Atlantic vainly sought to 
formulate terms of peace. The old order was crumbling and the old 
The Declaratjon ties were breaking, Independence became the vital question of the 
of naepane a hour warmly discussed by all classes of men evetywhere. Perhags 
He nothing did more to crystallize public opinion than Paine's Common 
Paine's Sense, of which over 100,000 cqpies were eagerly read by, the aroused 
eouiman - Americans. He condemned monarchy as a tyrannical system of gov- 
ernment andeurged the adoption of a ‘‘constitution'of the people.’’ 
He defnanded the immediate separ‘ition from Great Britaig and the 
creation of ‘‘the free and independent states of Ametica.”’ ‘‘Sound 
dotérine and unanswerable reason,'’ was Washington's comment on 
the pamphlet, echoed by hundreds of thousafids of Americans. ‘'Is 
not America already independent?’’ asked Sam Adams. ‘' Why then 
not declare it?'’ South Carolina adopted a plan of self-government. 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Virginia put them- 
selves on record as favorable to the new move. The Continental 
Congtess advised the colonies to set up governinents of their own, and 
on July 4, 1776, adopted the Deelaration of Independence. Swiftly 
the news was carried to every village that a new nation had taken its 
place among the nations of the world. ’ 
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The ideas contained in the Declaration of Independence make this 
document one of the great milestones in the struggle for popular 
overnment, which for three centuries has shaken royal thrones and 
challenged the rule of aristocracies. Its leading principles, in one 
form or another, held by Advanced thinkers in the Old World and 
the New, wete undermining the old political systems and bringing 
in the new régime of democracy, Its fundamental doctrines were: 
(x) that “all men are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights’' among which are the rights of life, liberty, the pursuit 
of happiness, and self-taxation; (2) that government is instituted 
by men. to secure these rights; G) that ‘* Governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed'’; and (4) that when- 
ever any form of government ‘'beconws destructive of these efds,"' 
it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it and to “institute new 
gowernment"’ to secure these sacred objects. Then followed a Itst of 
twenty-seven instances of the violation of the'rights of the colonists 
as men and Englishmen. In conclusion the representatives of the 
“United States of America” proclaimed the ‘free and independent 
states'’ absolved ‘from all allegiance to the British Crown,"’ and 
solemnly pledged their lives, fortunes, andesacred honor to assure the 
new status, 

This “best and noblest of American state papers”’ served. as the 
party platform of the evolutionists, and clearly stated their case to 
the whole world, Its detailed indictment of George III carried con- 
viction, and its fervent generalities inspired enthusiasm in the hearts 
of the patriots. By making the rights of Englishmen sesondary to 
the rights of men, its clear and forceful statement of principles made 
it a charter of liberty of universal significance. Tt spoke for men in 
Latin America and Europe as well as for the colonists. It supplied 
a new chapter in the drama of world-vside democtacy by sending 
fgrth a protest against every political institution and social privilege 
not based on popular approval. 


‘+ * 4. New Experiments fy Government 


Fitm in the belief that ‘' governments derive their justyowers from 
the conseet of the governed,” the’states advanced the real American 
Revolution by setting up new politicaj institutions which largely 
discarded the ald European forms of government. Separate Ts 
wete created, based in part upon Europgan ideas modified by American 
influences, and in part upon the compact theory of mle so widely 
held at that time. Monarchy was discarded entirely and nobility 
found no place in the new, system.* A mew democratic power was 
emerging in America. Rhode Island and Connecticut made their old 
charters, with a few changes, setvé as constitutions, but the other 
eleven states formed new governmems. The first written state con- 
stitution ever adopted by popular vote was that drawn up in 1780 in 

+ Massachusetts. These cofistitutions gave the modern world its first 
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example of a series of imposing republics. They were translated into 
the French language and given wide circulation in Europe, where 
they served as models for several generations of constitution-framets, 
While differing in details, these constitutions were surprisingly simi-n 
lar in general form and spirit. Each coftained a bill of rights, and 
created a rgpublic with separate executive, legislative and judicial 
departments. The legislature, representing the people, was the most 
important part of the government in all the states. Voters and office 
holders were restricted by religious and property qualifications, al- 
though many precautions were taken to prevent arbitrary rule. 
“The people,’’ wrote Jefferson to Franklin, ‘seem to have laid aside 
the monarchical and taken up the republican government with as 
much ease as . . . putting oma new suit of clothes.”’ 

The leaders of the movement to separate from the British Empire 
expetienced comparatively little difficulty in setting up state govarn- 
iments, simply because*the foundations had already been laid in each 
colony. To cseate a national system of government, however, was ~ 
a much inorg perplexing problem. To be sure the king and Patlia- 
ment had exercised general control over the colonies. Besides, many 
forces in the New Workl were developing a national spirit. A 

Federation of — common language, institutions, ideals and environment fostered a 

ie separate sense of solidarity. Trade and commetce, colonial and Indian wats, 
schools and the printing-press, tended to knit the colonies more 
closely together and to teach them lessons of codperation, The 
conflict with the British government over their political and reli- 
gious riglts, which ended in armed revolution, taught them the 
necessity of a closer union to insure their independence. But these 
integrating forces were offset by disintegrating factors such as a 
pronounced state pride, sectional differences, racial divergences, and 
conflicts in economic intemest, Moreover the patriot leaders, trained 
in local politics, found themselves poorly equipped to manage the 
big problems of national scope. Dire necessity forced them to think 
of federation. The Articles gf Confederation drafted by, Dickinson 
in 1776, and adopted by Congress and sent to the states for ratification 
in 1777, werethe first official step tuken for the format political organi- 
zation of the Americanmation. Sb strong were local jealqusies that 
it was not until 1781 that ghe last state concurred in the adoption 
of*the Articles. This new nationgl government was far from 
ideal, but it was the best thag could be secufed in the' face of strong 
conflicting ingerests. There was no chief executive and no system of 
federal courts. A Congregs of delegates, in which each state had one 
vote, performed the few national duties entrusted to it, The assent - 
of nine states was necessary for all important matters and the unan- 
imous approval of the thirtedh was required for amending the 
Articles, Nevertheless, the wew American Confederation, with 
all its weaknesses, served as a bond of union and paved the way 
for the creation of the constitution of the'United States of America , 
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in 1787. At least an expetiment in popular government on a large 
scale had been made — and that was something for the world to 
think about. 

* The treaty of peace, made in 1783, announced American inde- 
pendence to the world. It named each state separately, It marked 
the failure of the attempt to govern the English colonies in America 
as a portion of the British Empire. It left chem free to mould their 
own future, and face to face with the task of making themselves a new 
nation. It assigned to chem an area one fourth the size of all Europe, 
with abundant opportunity for expansion, ahd a position of predomi- 
nance in the New World. The foundations for a new republican 
régime in America had been laid: Frederick the Great proved to be 
a false prophet when he predicted thé failure of the new republic, 
because ‘a republican government had never been known to exist for 
any®length of time where the territory was ngt limited and concen- 

,trated."" With greater truth was the King of Spain informed by his 
representative that,‘ This federal Republic is born a ptgmy. A day 
will come when it will be a giant; even a colossus formidable to these 
countries. Liberty of conscience and the facility for establishing a 
new population on immense Jands, as welias the advantages of the 
new government, will draw thither farmers and artisans from all 
nations."’ The Americans, imbued with new political needs growing 
out of their own environment, were left free to propagate their unique 
brand of institutions. Independence opened the opportunity to put 
into practice the ideals of American democracy — local self-govern- 
ment, the legal equality of man, the abolition of privileg®d classes, 
and peaceable progress. The success of the American experiment 
encouraged oppressed peoples throughout the world to attempt to 
secure their emancipation through revolution or, that failing, to 
obtain civil liberty by immigration. Fraftklin was convinced that 
there would be ‘an asylum in America for those who love liberty" 
and proudly boasted: ‘* We are fighting for the dignity and happiness 
of human snature.”’* From the viewpoint of world history, the 
emergence of a young federal Republic with power actually in the 
viands of the people was the most significant single accdmplishment 
of the eigitteenth century. Englishmen had been the first to develop 
constitutional monarchy; the sons of Englishmen in the United Stages 
were the first to escabligh a constitutional democracy as an entirely 
new experiment in statecraft. The constitutional system thus set up 
was metely a consciotis effort to create a government*harmonizing 
with the new social instituciongwhjch hatl grown up in America, 

To undeystand the American Revdlution, one must remember that 
the colonists of 1776 differed in mgny particulars from their fore- 
fathers, In the first place, they had come into possession of a large 
share of the material prosperity which western Europe was enjoying 
in the eighteentlt cencury.,, Economic well-being engrossed the minds 
of the best inen in the colonies. Prosperity in business claimed their 
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energies and capitalized their common sense. Political questions, 
both local and imperial, were interpreted in terms of personal success. 
In the second place, leadership of public affairs had passed from the 
hands of the cleggy into the hands of more practical men of affairs. 
In the third sh the more progressive minds, unhampered by 
traditions, quickly absorbed the teachings of the French rationalists 
and eagerly looked forwatd to a new social and political millennium. 
Thng to English respect for the past and for human experience was 
added Frenchxfbservience to public opinion and the rule of the ma- 
jority: the result was the American system of government. It was 
not the arbitrary taxation of the English government, nor the denial 
of the right of representation, nor the alleged tyranny of George IIT 
that justified the American Revolution, but the conviction that it 
was inan's right to be governed by his own laws, which he could 
change and improve tp meet his needs, with reason as his gu¥le. 
These firm beliefs were derived partly from the growth of constitu- 
tional governMent in England agd partly from hjsown experiences 
in a new cougtry. It was a fact of much significance in world history 
that constitutional monfrchy and constitutional democracy — one in 
the Old World, the otherin the New World — should both develop 
so noticeably in the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Franklin boasted that the Revolution would afford Gibbon 
material for writing a book on ‘‘The Decline of the British Em- 
pire.’ He failed to see that the British government would profit 
by the experiment with the thirteen colonies in colonial imperial- 
ism and tlfereby within a short time actually strengthen the British 
Empire. An indication of this change of policy was seen in the 
treatment of Ireland, which was given free trade in 1780, and enfran- 
chisement of the Roman Catholics in 1793. In fact the American 
Revolution went far to distredit the old colonial system everywhere. 
The evils of mercantilism were clearly shown, and generally de- 
nounced by European economists. Great Britain now turned her 
energies for overseas expansiom to the Far East and to Austsalia. 


yg Tue Movement ror‘a Feperan Retunric 


The need. of a stronger national government was felt keenly by 
mapy clear-sighted men durkog the years following the conclusion of 
peace. To insure freedom, the country must be stabilized politically. 
To guarantee prosperity, the perils of financial and industrial chaos 
must be elimihated. The government under the’Confederation proved 
to be sadly incapable of meeging¢he gigantic problems of recon- 
struction left by eight years of War: 

1, The finances of the coungry were in a wretched condition. 
To meet the needs of the war every known device for raising money 
both by the states and congres$ had been exhausted. When taxes, 
loans, and the confiscated property of the Loyalists did not suffice, 
enormous quantities of pafer money were issued. As a result the 
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currency became almost worthless, and the value of bonds dropped to 

ten cents on the dollar. Congress was unable to pay either the interest 

ot the principal of the huge national debt. European coins became 
* the only medium of sound exchange. 

2, Trade and commerce were in 4 most unsatisictory condition. 
States jealous of their local interests levied protective taeiffs against 
their neighbors. The sactedness of business contracts soit to be 
invalidated by the suspension of suits for debts :fof'sixzmonths pr a 
year, and by permitting debtors to make paymenis ifj®ods and even 
land instead of currency. Times were very hard. The'scargity of good 
money impeded business. Foreign commerce aacahete less than 
beforethe Revolution. Great Britain attempted to exclude the United 
States from trading with her other colbnies. Since congress had no 
power to regulate foreign commerce, the states sought to do so sepa- 
rat&ly. The utmost confusion resulted. These chaotic conditions 
opened the eyes of the people and forced them to admit the necessity 
of a new national constitution to del with these probtems. 

3. The muddle over the claims of the states to western lands 
ptovoked much ill-feeling, At length the'states were induced to 
sucrender their lands to the federal governiffent. To rule the vast do- 
main, it was felt that a more efficient body than the Congress of the 
Confederation should be formed. It was decided in 1785 to sell these 
western lands and to apply the proceeds to the payment of the 
national debt, but sinte the payments were made with almost worth- 
less certificates, little revenue was realized from the sales. As the 
west filled with settlers from the east, Congress provifled for a 
territorial government for the region north of the Ohio, To the 
southward, however, the settlers were left for the time to shift for 
themselves. : 

4. The state governments were weakertd by internal politics and 
threatened with dissolution. They were loaded with heavy debts, 
and found the people hostile to further taxes. The farmers and 
debtors avere clamoring for more pape? money to meet their obliga- 
tions. The well-to-do, on the other hand, insisted upon stabilizing 

the currency. In New Hampshigé, for instance, the farmerg sur- 
rounded the legislature démanding the repeal of taxes and the issu- 
ance of more cheap money. Shays’ rebeMion in Massachusetts wag a 
concerted action against, taxes,«creditors, and the scarcity of money. 
As a result the states began to feel the weed of a strong national gov- 
ernment to protect thém from mob violence. bs 

Under these circumstances, it, is go wotder that leading Amer- 
icans began to lose faith in the pofitical institutions set up. The 
three efforts of the national Congrgss to induce the states to accept 
constitutional ariendments in order to improve the financial and com- 
mercial conditions all failed. “‘'The* prejudices, jealousics, and tur- 
bulence of the jStople at times almost stagger my confidence in our 

‘political establishments,”’ wrote a patrfot to Washington. When 
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Washington was asked to use his influence for national reforms, he , 
replied, ‘Influence is no government. Let us have one by which our 
lives, liberties, and properties will be secured, or let us know the 
worst at once.’ In 1786 he wiote his famous letter urging a stronger” 
union, in which he complaimed that ‘Thirteen sovereignties pulling 
against cagh other, and all tugging at the federal head, will soon 
bring 1uin on the whole.’’ John Matshall wrote pessimistically in 
1787, ‘I fear... that they have truth on their side who say that 
man is incapable of governing himself. I fear we may live to see 
another revolution.” 

The widespread dissatisfaction with the Confederation called forth 
constructive efforts to secure a stronger national government. Frank- 
lin from the very outset hdd urged the centralization of political 
authority, Hamilton had attacked the basic weakness of the 
Confederation and syggested a monarchy as the most suitable form 
of state for the new nation. Washington became the acknowledged 
leader of the strong-governmert party and by personal conference 
and corresppndence urged a change. Young James Madison set 
about to collect the fact$ and arguments for the transformation which 
many saw sapidly apprdaching. Around these able leaders rallied 
the business men, the property holders, and the professional classes. 
Some went so far as to support Hamilton's idea of a monarchy, but 
the majority thought that a strong republic would better meet the 
needs of the country, The tendency of the day towatds nationalism 
was seen in the adoption of national constitutions by the Episcopali- 
ans and the Methodists, while the pope authorized a national organi- 
zation for the Roman Catholics. The Presbyterians formed a partial 
alliance with the New England Congregatianalists, and adapted their 
system to national conditions. 

Since Congress failed to induce the states to act, several public 
men like Hamilton, Paine, and Pelatiah Webster, suggested thae a 
special constitutional convention should be called to create a new 
national convention, very much as the states had formed their own 
constitutions. As it turned out, however, the first step was taken 
in 1785 wlfen commissioners frm’ Virginia and Maryland met at 
Mount Vernon to settle disputes over the navigation of the Potomac 
River. As a result of the discussion there, Virginia asked the other 
states to send representatives to Annapolis the next year to considet 
the general unsatisfactory condition of commerce. Only five states 
responded, but their delegates were persuaded by Hamilton to ask 
Congress to call a converrtion to amend the Articles of Confederation. 
Congress finally summoned a Constitutional Convention to meet at 
Philadelphia May 25, 1787, for the express purpose of modifying the 
constitution to meet the "exigencies of the government,"' and to pre- 
setve the union. Eleven statfs sent delegates —- New Hampshire 
came in late, and Rhode Island paid no attention tothe summons. 

This Constitutional Cotfvention was a very different body from any ¢ 
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that had been held previously in America. Among the fifty-five 
members were America’s greatest statesmen and thinkers. All buta 
dozen of them had served in the Continental Congress. Three of them 
*had sat in the Stamp Act Congress; eight had signed the Declaration 
of Independence; four had sifned che Articles of Confederation; seven 
had been governors of states; four had been officers in ghe revolu- 
tionary army. They were practical men, sobered by the Revolution 
and its experiments, who represented the ‘‘conservative sentiment 
of the country."" Many of them hofiestly distrusted popular goy- 
ernment and most of them cared less about political theory than 
good government. The majority were graduates of American or 
British colleges, and included the best trained lawyers in the United 
States. The leading champions of state$’ rights, like George Clinton, 
Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry, distrusted the intentions of the 
Conention and hence did not care to attend. ,The heavy work’ fell 
on the shoulders of a few of the solid men: Franklin, old but still 
shrewd; Hamilton, able and impetugus, whose extreme monarchical 
opinions caused him to lose influence; Patterson of NewaJersey, who 
spoke for the small states; James Wilson, thé keenest constitutional 
lawyer after Roger Sherman; Charles Pin@kney of South Carolina, 
who had a tps of his own in his inside pocket; Luther Martin 
of Maryland, who distrusted strong government; Madison, the 
“father of the Constitution'’; and Washington, who presided with 
dignity and wisdom. 

The Convention sat behind closed doors and thus assured the most 
confidential discussion of the problem of a new governme&t for the 
American nation, From the outset the idea prevailed that it would 
not suffice merely to patch up the old Confederation — the young 
nation must be given a new constitution to meet its needs. No body 
of patriots ever worked more sincerely to lfarmonize the pronounced 
diference in plans and ideas that appeared from the very beginning, 
and seemed to make reconciliation utterly impossible. After a month 
of controvetsy, Franklin deplored ‘‘the diversity of opinion’ and 
proposed daily prayers ‘for light." The constitution that resulted 
érom four months of debate wasghot an inspired doc@ment from 
heaven, bat a very practical instrament born of compromise and 
mutual concessions. There were confliets of interest between the 
Jarge and the small states; between commercial and agricultural 
sections; and between the advocates of a strong centtal government 
and a weak central government, By cogipromise, the srfall states, to 
protect their rights, were givengequal rejwesentation in an upper 
chamber of the national legislature cdlled the Senate, while the large 
states, to safeguard their interests, ,were granted representation in 
proportion to their population in a second body known as the House 
of Representatives. By compromise§ the election of the executive 
called. presiderft, was made by an involved indirect process, and not 

* by the direct vdte of the people. By contpromise, the slave states of 
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the south were permitted to count five slaves as three free persons, as , 
a basis for representation in the House and also for the levying of 
direct taxes. By compromise, the national legislature was given 
power to regulate commerce, but could not prohibit the slave trade” 
for twenty years: Although the constftution and the laws of Con- 
gtess were made the “supreme law of the land,”’ still the decision as 
to whether the national government was sovercign, or merely the 
agent of the sovereign states, was evaded. That question was’ left 
for future settlement. A majotity of the members of the Convention 
believed that enough power was given to the national government 
to make it self-sufficient, but not enough to alienate the states. 

The new constitution was to go into effect as soon as nine states 
approved it. The friends of*the new political régime created by a 
centralized federal Republic called themselves ‘'Federalists."” Their 
oppdnents could think of no better name than ‘ Anti-Federalists.”” 
The Federalists were, as Professors Beard and Libby have shown, 
drawn chiefly from the businesg and commetcia] classes of the sea- 
board area, while the Anti-Federalists were recruited mainly from the 
rural areas of the soutlf and west. Both sides in books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, letters and Speeches sought to win the country. The 
most famous arguments in support of the constitution were in a series 
of letters written by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay in New York news- 
papers over the name ‘'Federalist,'’ and since often published in 
book form, The opponents of the constitution declared that Congress 
would overawe the states, that the president would prove to be a 
tyrant, tleat the Senate would breed aristocracy in America, and 
that the national courts would destroy liberty. Due to the absence 
of religious tests for office holders, one patriot feared that ‘' pagans, 
deists, and Mohametans’’ might sit in the House and Senate. A 
farmer in Massachusetts €omplained that the ‘‘lawyers, and men of 
learning and moneyed: men,’' who were responsible for the new 
order, would “swallow up all us little folks . . . just as the whale 
swallowed up Jonah.’’ Patreck Henry of Virginia exchaimed: ‘'I 
will never give up that darling word ‘requisition’: my country may 
give it up; % majority may wrest it from me, but I will never giver 
it up till my grave.’’ Gerry and Martin, members of the Convention, 
refused to sign the constitution, because they believed it to be the 
décument of the ‘‘well-born’’ aristosracy apd feared the oppression 
of the people under it. ” 

Amendments constituting, a bill of rights »were promised, how- 
ever, and tatification began. Ajl thg states except Rhode Island called 
the necessary conventions, and 'by January 8, 1788, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Georgia and Connecticut had ratified without 
difficulty, In Massachusetts John Hancock, the president of the 
Convention, had to be won ovef by the promise of the governorship 
and a hint at the presidency of the United States, before the consti- | 
tution was ratified by the tlose vote of 187 to 168. Maryland and * 
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South Carolina followed; and New Hampshire on June 21, 1788, 
completed the requisite nine states. Virginia and New York acted 
‘avorably but on close margins, the latter only after New York City 
threatened to secede and jojn the new Union. In September, 1788 
the old Congress declared that the constitution had been officially 
ratified, and ordered elections of a president and a Corgress to be 
held under it. When, a year later, the new Congress proposed a bill 
of rights in the form of ten amendments, North Carolina ratified. 
Little Rhode Island, stil] obstinate, gave her approval in the face of 
a threat to treat her as a foreign nation, and thus completed the roll 
of thirteen states ‘for a more perfect union,” 


6. Tur New Ricmm m Norra America 


A new political régime was thus inaugurated in the New World 
by the Revolution. The American constitution of 1787 was the first 
successful attempt in modern world history to put the government 
of an independent sgate under a rigid written code. AM later consti- 
tutions both of republics and monarchies were set forthtin a written 
document after the American model, The Féderal Republic with the 
specific plan for the organization of its territorial possessions as 
provided in the Ordinance of 1787 has been America’s greatest contri- 
bution to the political science of the world, It is an important 
Jandmark in political evolution. It has expanded across the conti- 
nent, and its frame of government has undergone fewer vital changes 
than that of any other important and independent country in the 
world. For more than a century and a quarter the bes® minds of 
other nations have been directed to the American experiment as a 
model of what might be done politically to reconstruct their own 
states, In one way or another, directly or indirectly, the politi- 
cal institutions of the Uniced States have been either adopted ot 
ingitated in Canada, Central and South America, Australia, South 
Africa, Europe and Asia. From the shores of North America have 
gone forth influences to spread governMent by the people around the 
earth; to proclaim that all political power must be derived from the 
@overned; to urge the election by the people of all officials who make 
laws ot extcute them; and to defend the right of national groups to 
alter their forms of government to mee@ theit own necds and ways 
of living with due regard of course to the rights of other nations. 
During the nineteenth century the Ustited States put into practice 
these ideals of poputar self-government. Religious find property 
qualifications for office-holding aad vating Were eliminated. Slavery 
was abolished, and the franchise was extended to the Negro. More 
recently a wider democracy has beenginsured by granting the right to 
vote to women. Jefferson looked wipon the national government as 
chiefly the agent of the states, but Since his day in both law and 
. national consciousness the nation has become supreme. 

The young Republic, by the census of £790, had a total population 
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of 3,929,625. Of these 697,879 were Negroes, 59,466 being free and the 
rest slave. Of the remaining 3,172,280 petsons the English predomi- 
nated in all the states. The Scotch-Irish, numbering perhaps 300,000 | 
were located chiefly along the frontier. ,The 200,000 Germans were 
found mostly in Pennsylvania, New York and North Carolina. 
The Dutch «n New York, the Swedes in Delaware, and French Hu- 
guenots formed small but persistent strains. Philadelphia with 42,444 
inhabitants was the largest city, while New York had only 33,131 
and Boston 18,038. With the exception of about 125,000 persons, the 
entire population lived east of the Appalachian mountains, Louis- 
ville was the most western town. After the adoption of the federal 
constitution, the population, both native and foreign, began to 
increase by leaps and bounds. The west filled rapidly, soon new 
states were admitted, and the young nation began to reach out to 
dominate a continent.» 4 
The new political régime of democracy was reflected in trade and 
industry, A ‘arge part of the mopulation, bot white and black, 
devoted the#: energies to agriculture. Many of the large estates 
owned by the Loyalists, particularly in the north, were confiscated 
during the Revolution, df¥ided into small farms, and sold in part to 
former tenants. These farmers, owning their own land, formed an 
independent and self-reliant class that for decades to come formed the 
backbone of American democracy. So abundant was the land that 
every wage-earner who was ambitious and thrifty could easily become 
a self-supporting tiller of the soil. There was a good demand for 
handicraf&men, such as shoemakers, tailors, blacksmiths, harness- 
makers, carpenters, and masons. Most of the hardest kind of labor 
was done by slaves, particularly in the south, where large plantations 
of tobacco, cotton, and rice existed, The cotton crop increased from 
a few hundred bales in 170 to 600,000 bales in 1820. Shipbuilding 
flourished in New England, but prior to 1800 there was little develap- 
ment in manufactures. Small quantities of iron and steel were made 
with the use of charcoal. Cldtk making became a thriving industry 
in Connecticut. Carpet weaving and broom making sprang up. 
Philadelphi? exported from 200,90 to 350,000 barrels of flour eache 
year, The South shipped tobacco, rice, indigo, tar, pitch, turpentine 
ang cotton. The total valfe of exports and imports amounted to 
about $20,000,000 each annually. After the Revolution shipping 
gradually increased. The Efpress of China in 1784 made the first 
voyage from the United States to China, and brought home as part 
of her cargo $300,000 in sflver. e'Thi was the beginning of a lucrative 
trade with China, India and Aftica. Some 7,000 men were engaged 
in cod fishing, and several thoysand more in whale fishing, The 
western fur trade was developed and opened opportunities for men 
like John Jacob Astor, who amasSed a fortune of over a million dollars. 
‘The merchant class, so badly shattered by the war, once more emerged 
as a dominant factor in the ffnancial and political affairs of the nation. 
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The excellent harbors of the Atlantic coast and the navigable 
rivers furnished an opportunity for a lively coastwise trade, but 
interior trade was greatly hampered by the lack of roads and water- 

"ways. About 1790 a fair wagon road was builr from Philadelphia 
through southern Pennsylvania to Pittsburg. Another road was con- 
structed from Cumberland on the upper Potomac to the Monongahela 
River. The ‘‘ Wilderness Road,"’ marked out by Daniel Boone, was 
widened for wagons in 1795, and served as the chief passage to the 
southwest. Soon ‘‘turnpikes,"’ borrowed from England, were built 
in many parts of America by private individuals, corporations, and 
states. The more economical plank roads supplemented the earlier 
turnpikes. Bridges were built across the streams. ‘To repay for the 
building of these roads and bridges, télls were collected from those 
whe used them. Canal building began as carly as 1793 on a sinall 
scale, but the ‘‘era of canals’’ came early in the next century With 
the completion of the Erie Canal connecting the Hudson with the 
Great Lakes. The new business bogm following the creation of the 
federal government” gave rise to a crop of joint stock gompanies to 
promote insurance, banking, road and bridgt building, and all sorts 
of business projects. Many special chartérs were granted by state 
legislatures to banks and factories. Few inventions or devices had 
come into use in America, hetice the hard labor had to be done by 
man‘and horse power, except in the few instances where wind and 
water power was utilized. In 1800 there was scarcely a steam engine 
or a power loom in America, for the great Industrial Revolution 
taking place in England had not yet reached across whe ocean. 
Yankee ingenuity was showing itself, however, in the manufacture 
of clocks, and the invention of a power dredge and a nail-cuuing 
machine. John Fitch put a steamboat on the Delaware in 1786, and 
the next year James Rumsey had a similar craft on the Potomac. 
Washington predicted that Rumsey's invtntion would solve the 
problem of water transportation. The first spinning machinery in 
the United, States was made at Pawtacket, Rhode Island, in 1790, 
and the first power loom set up at Waltham, Massachusetts, in 
91813. i . . . 

Such were the small beginnisfgs of a new nation in America, 
which, after becoming independent politécally, was forced to become 

+ self-reliant, inventive, and creative in industry and commerce. The 
natural resources, fine harbors, navigalle rivers and Jakes were such 
as blessed few other nations. With an abundance of mative energy, 
in a free atmosphere whete every, mag hadean opportunity to climb 
as high as talent and industry pernfitted, and unfettered by the in- 
numerable restrictions and traditions that curtailed the chances of 
his fellows in Europe, America opened up a new régitne in trade and 
business, not alone to the native boen but also to the thousands of 
foreign born in the Old World, who were to seek those ‘hospitable 

« Shores for a better opportunity in life. With these new forces at her 
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cominand, the United States was destined to gain a high place among 
the industrial powers of the world. 

The moral and religious changes, which accompanied the Revo- 
lution and the creation of the Federal Republic, formed a significane® 
part of the new régime in America. “Overbearing harshness, and 
cruelty chagacterized the relations in the family, school, shop, army, 
navy, and especially the jail in the eighteenth century, The father 
beat the son, the policeman beat the vagrant and idle, the master 
beat the apprentice, the farmer beat the indentured servant, the planter 
beat the slave, and the military officer beat the common soldier. 
Unfortunates such as the poor, the deaf and dumb, the blind, the 
aged, orphans and cripples were usually neglected. An insane man 
or woman was treated like a Beast — chained, starved, and whipped. 
Those convicted of crime, or even charged with it, were brutalized in 
stiflfng, unsanitary ils, which became schools for more cr#ne. 
Debtors might be imprisoned for life for petty debts. With the com- 
ing of the newy political régime gleveloped the cgnviction that these. 
practices, and the ideals back of them, were not only contrary to 
Christianity bue also to the fundamental rights of man stressed by the 
Revolution and incorporfed in the various bills of rights. Out of 
the great democratic transformation grew a new spirit of humanity 
and sympathy. Many societies were organized to care for the sick, 
weak, and helpless. A new sense of the duty of the community to 
all the people was born. ‘‘These liberties are the gift of God,” 
said Jefferson. In many respects America was setting a good example 
for the wkole world. Foreigners were amazed to see how, in keeping 
with the democratic ideas of equality and fraternity, innkeepers sat 
down to meals with their guests, and army officers were chosen by 
their own comrades. 

In some respects the Revolution was a movement for religious as 
well as political freedom. Many of the ideas of self-government came 
from the various Calvinistic groups in America. The bonds of a 
common brotherhood and tokeration were strengthened. After the 
Revolution the churches reorganized themselves so as to fit in better 
with the néw national life. As fat north as New York at least, theg 
English Church was disestablished and reorganized as thesProtestant 
Episcopal Church in the Umiced States with Samuel Seabury as its 
first bishop. The Methodist Church was yenamed the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and Framcis Asbury and Thomas Coke were 
elected bishops. The old jyejudice against the Roman Catholics 
was softened, and several statgs pyt them onan equal footing with 
Protestants. With the appoinfment of a Catholic bishop of Balti- 
more this church was formally organized on a national scale. The 
Presbyterians united in ‘the General Assembly”’ on a national basis, 
although the Dutch Reformed Church kept its separate synod. The 
Congregational churches retained their independent organizations. 
The United Brethren in Ghrist adopted a national episcopal sys-« 
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,tem, The Quakers, Lutherans, Baptists, Moravians, Dunkards, 
Mennonites, Universalists, Shakers, and other groups all practiced 
local self-government. The Jews had their separate synagogues. Religtous 
"The frontier settlement gave vent to their religious emotions in fran 
community revivals called ‘‘¢amp meetings."’ Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant contribution made by the United States was the complete 
separation of the state and church, on the one hand, and general 
religious toleration on the other. 
The new cultural life, which was appearing in America through 
many different agencies, was accelerated by the Revolution and the 
Federal Republic. The schools of the American colonies closely 
resembled those of the European countries from which the people 
came. Hence the Calvinistic commun&ies favored universal educa- Edneational 
tion, while the Anglican section clung to an aristocratic conception Preblems 
of efucation. The Revolution and the years immediately following 
formed a transition period from European to American ideals. It was 
natural that a people, having become free politically, should wish to 
adapt their system of education to their own needs. eOut of the 
Revolution emerged a genuine desire to est#blish public education, 
In 1779 Jefferson introduced into the legis] @ure of Virginia a scheme 
for universal education from district schools to the state college. This 
ideal was not immediately realized, but in 1796 the legislature per- 
mitted each county to provide common schools by taxation. Other 
southern states soon made similar arrangements, In New York in 
1787 a systein of public education was begun under a Board of Regents, 
and two years later the legislature appropriated state funds eo supple- 
ment local taxes in encouraging elementary schools, In Pennsyl- 
vania the state constitution of 1790 declared that the legislature 
should provide for free public schools as soon as possible. In New 
England a system of district schools was begun by 1789. Lands were 
liberally granted for educational purposes. In general, education, 
responding to the new conditions, was becoming more democratic 
and less religious and sectarian. The opportunities for education 
for both boys and girls rapidly increased, 
o The next step in the development of national educion in the 
New World was the creation of the academy to prepare boys for col- 
lege and for professional studies. Franlalin was among the first to 
* suggest, as early as 1743, the establishment of an academy, and offe 
was opened in 1750 in Philadelphia. A sumber of similar institutions Rdncational 
sprang up in the middle and southern colonies, The ¢wo Phillips de#opmae 
Academies of Andover in 1780 angl Exeter is 1781 started the move- 
ment in New England, For half a c€ntury after the Revolution the 
academy, usually endowed, managgd by private corporations, and 
sometimes subsidized by the state, became the prevailing type of 
secondary education. High schoo’ developed somewhat more 
slowly. The practice prevailed in all parts of the country of employ- 
‘+ sing tutors to educate the children of the wealthy. The few colonial 
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colleges such as Harvard, Yale, William and Mary, Princeton, Dart- 
mouth, Brown, and Columbia (King’s before the Revolution) con- 
tinued to meet the needs for higher education and the professions. 
The University of Pennsylvania was regrganized in 1790 and put on 
a collegiate basis. A new type of an instirution for higher learning 
appeared im the University of North Carolina, the first state-sup- 
ported institution. The earliest professional schools were the two 
medical colleges in Philadelphia and Boston. The formal education 
of girls stopped with the grammar school, as a rule, but the estab- 
lishment of ‘‘finishing schools’’ for girls was a sign of the new 
conception of universal education. 


7. Errect or New Réame in Norra America on THe 
Rust or tnt Wortp 


The new régime ig Ametica affected the rest of the world in®the 
following ways: 

1. The civilization of the Nev World with igs basic institutions 
was simply ehe transplanted civilization of the Old World, but it 
developed more rapidly*in its new environment and in some ways 

The New World differently. From the orféset, the larger, freer life in America with 
rae 4 its opportunities for personal advancement and material prosperity, 
drew larger and larger groups of the ambitious and discontented 
peoples from Europe. America became in Europe the synonym for 
political, religious and social freedom, Consequently the persecuted 
and oppressed, as well as the adventurous and curious, who could 
manage it? sought homes in the New World. The multitudes unable 
to leave their old homes, however, were encouraged by reports from 
their friends across the seas to seek to improve their Jot at home in 
one way or another. Thus America early became an inspiring example 
to Europe. ° 
2, When the Americans announced to all peoples their grievanees 
against the British government and issued the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, liberty-loving men #1) over Europe applauded the act and 
became champions of their cause. Open encouragement came from 
Whigs in Efgland like Pitt, Fox gnd Burke, Silas Deane, ‘‘the first 
American diplomat,’ in 1776 secured loans from the kings of Spain . 
and France with which to purchase wat supplies. Franklin, sent to 
Europe to aid Deane, was received at the cqurt of Louis XVI with 
enthusiasm, and the Ameri@an cause became popular in France. 
mn From Poland} Prussia, and Alsace, trained soldiers volunteered their 
4 on services to the young repitblic. «Th@French made common cause with 
the Americans and sent over a Bood fleet and an army to help chem 
win the war. Spain joined in ghe war against Great Britain, and 
Holland sent her fleet to prey upon British commerce. Although the 
purpose of this aid was the we&kening of Great Britain rather than 
the creation of a free nation in America, nevertheless the presence of 
thousands of officers and soldiers and sailors, particularly French, * 
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in the New World in close association with the patriotic population 
inoculated them with American ideas of political liberty and self- 
government, which were catcied back to Europe to spread among the 
people there. In this way the new régime in America became a cause 
of the modification or overthrow of the old régime in Europe. 

3. The literary output of the period of the Revolution and the 
federal constitution soon reached the intellectual classés across the 
Atlantic. Many of the political essays and pamphlets were trans- 
Jated into French and German. The various constitutions created 
in America were studied with decp interest abroad, and played no 
small part in the formation of European constitutions during therevo- 
lutionary period following 1789. Prominent Americans like Deane, 
Franklin, Arthur Lec, Jefferson, Johg Adams, and Paine, seat on 
diplomatic missions to Europe, found opportunities to mect many 
prominent Europeans to whom they explained the essential priniples 
for which America stood. At the same time European travellers 
visited America and thus became acquainted with the pewer civiliza- 
tion growing up there, and carried heir impressions home. Al these 
influences produced their effect in Europe. , < 

4. Other American colonies still undeg the control of European 
countries, such as Canada and Latin America, watched the evolution 
of the United States and the development of its institutions with 
profound interest. When the time came to establish self-government 
in Canada, or to throw off the European yoke in the Latin-American 
colonies, the people of these regions turned to the United States as 
a pattern. Their constitutions, in many instances, wetg modeled 
after the federal constitution of the young pioneer Republic. These 
examples, in turn, left their influence on the rest of the world. 

In these various ways the new régime in America was assisting 
in pointing out the way for the reorganigition and improvement of 
the old régime in Europe, Great Britain, profiting by the loss 
of her rich American colonies, thereafter granted to her remaining 
English-speaking colonics the most liberal self-government in the 
world, and gradually liberalized her ome government. 

Even more important for Europe was the epoch-mgking Revo- 

*jution of 1789 in France which senght to inaugurate a new era of 
"Liberty,* Fraternity and Equality’’ and spread its idea all over 
Europe and other parts of the globe. * e 


e 
8. Latin America, Arrica,@AsiA AND OCEANIA 


Latin America in 1789 included not only all of South-America, 
but also the greater part of NortR Ayterica, because what is now the 
state of Florida, the southern part of Alabama and Louisiana east of 
the Mississippi, and all of what is new the United States west of that 
river except the Columbia River basip, belonged to Spain. Brazil was 
owned by Portugal, but all the rest of Latin America was a part of 
the Spanish colonial empire. These vast regions were setcled by men 
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and women seeking new homes, as in the French and English colo- 
nies, and by missionaries looking for converts to the Catholic reli- 
gion, by adventurers eager for wealth, and by soldiers of fortune 
How sttkd seeking glory. The natives were induced in large numbers to accept, 
the Roman Catholic faith, and adopted¢he manners and customs of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese with whom they frecly intermatried. 
Settlements*were made chiefly along the sea coasts and up the navi- 
gable rivers, where Latin-American civilization sprang up. In sharp 
contrast to some of the British colonies, Latin America was saddled 
with a powerful landed aristocracy, which employed the Indians 
and Negroes to do the hard labor on the plantations. In culture the 
Aristoracy ~—-“ Spaniards who went to the New World were not inferior to the 
aud culture Brench and English settlers, since they had printing-presses and 
universities at an earlier date, But Latin-American society consisted 
of half-civilized Indians and Negroes forming a lower class sidg by 
side with a highly civilized upper class made up of pure Europeans 
with a mixed,class between them. A solid and prosperous iniddle 
class was unknown, L * 
The idea*prevailed ip Spain and Portugal as in other European 
countries that colonies exjgted to enrich the mother country and thus 
Institutions increase her power, hence the governmental imperial policy was 
and industty neither intelligent nor efficient. Greedy and impoverished nobles too 
frequently were sent out as governors to rule the colonies and they 
attempted in every way to transplant the corruptions and weaknesses 
of the old régime at home to the New World, There were no re- 
ligious freedom, no institutions of self-government, no parliamentary 
systems, no constitutions, and few opportunities for the poor people 
to make any material headway., Regions that might have been made 
as prosperous as the United States, and were'to become so later, were 
exploited and neglected. ,Abundant excuses were accumulating to 
justify the Latin-American colonies in throwing off their dependence 
on the mother lands a generation or two later. id 
Africa, home of the ancient Egyptians and Carthaginians, had 
little interest for Europeans béyond being a source of profft ih Negro 
Africa in 178) slaves, gold, ivory, gums, and spices. The Dutch alone among the 
European nations had made a settkement on the southern cape. The 
powers of Europe, engaged in fighting over the supremacy of America 
and India, had no interest if acquiring Africa, Hence the yeat 1789 
tnarked a period when, . . 
r Geographers, in Afric maps, 
With savage pictures filled their gaps, 
And o'er unhabféable downs 
Placed elephants for want of towns. (Swift) 


The interior of Africa was unkngwn to the world and indeed aroused 
no interest. The Encyclopedia Britannica in the third edition stated 
that “ the Gambia and Senegal rivers are only branches of the Niger."’ 
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But the public conscience of Europe and America was awakening to 
® .the evils of the horrible African slave trade, and in 1788 the African 
Association was formed in London to explore the interior of the con- 
tinent. The Niger was first reached in 1795 by Mungo Park. Except 
in connection with slavery #frica did not enter into the world prob- 
Jems of the end of the eighteenth century. The partition and ex- 
ploitation of the Dark Continent was left to the imperialism of the 
next century. 

In 1789 Asia, the mighty Yellow Continent, the largest and in 
civilization the oldest, was still largely unknown. Turkey, ruling 
the regions of the Near East, or Levant, as a semi-European power, 
had been brought into close trade relations with the mercantile 
nations of the west. The Russians wgre forcing their way by con- 
quests into northern Asia; and the French and English had taken 
posgession of India, The Portuguese, Dutch, French and English had 
already made occasional trading trips to China and Japan. Spain 
and Holland owned islands off the coast of Asia. But to open up 
China, Japan, Burma, Siam, and other Asiatic regions to the in- 
fluences of western civilization, to develop Incrative trate relations, 
to start Christian missionary and educational enterprises, were tasks 
awaiting the next century. 

Australia, a vast island continent, was almost unknown until 
Captain Cook in 1770 made his famous voyage to Botany Bay. 
Great Britain thonght so little of the possibilities of the place that 
she used it as a region to which to send her undesirable criminals. 
The first settlement was made by these exiled British convicts at Port 
Jackson in 1788. Australia retained the status of a penal Station for 
about fifty years before it became an attractive home for colonists. 

Many of the islands of the scas were still undiscovered in 1789 
and others unclaimed and unsettled by any Europeans. Those near 
Europe were peopled by fisherfolk and small farmers belonging to 
tht different nationalities. In the New World Spain and England 
controlled most of the islands of any consequences. The Dutch, 
Spanish; afd English took foencsslor? of groups of islands like the 
Philippines and East Indies off the coast of Asia, but little attention 

“was paid to the islands in the south Pacific and the south Atlantic, 
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EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH A NEW 
REGIME IN EUROPE 


CHAPTER IV 
THE OLD REGIME IN EUROPE 


x. Pourrican Conprrions in raz Various Sates 


Europe in 1789 was made up of a medicy of states, large and small, 
strong and weak, dependent and independent. In the west, Great 
Britain, France, Spain, Portugal and Holland had about the same 
boundaries as at present, but Belgium belonged to Austria. In the 
nosh, Denmark and Norway were united, and Sweden inchided 
Finland. In central Europe, Prussia was the tival of Austria within 
the Holy Roman Empire, a loose confederation of soveral hundred 
small German printipalities and free cities, To the sqpth of it lay 
Italy also broken up into about a dozen kingdoms, duchies and city 
states, with the Papal States in the centem Between Germany and 
Traly the Swiss cantons maintained an independent existence. East- 
ward from Prussia and north of Austria was Poland, a country larger 
thad either of them; and east of Poland was mighty Russia compris- 
ing the greater part of the continent, The small Balkan states, as we 
know them, were in 1789 all under Turkey whose European territory 
extended northward to the borders of Austria and Russia., 

There was no uniformity in political institutions in Europe, for 
every kind of government was represented. On the continent the 
most powerful states wee all autocratic monarchies. Various types 
of republics existed in the smaller and weaker states — federal re~ 
pyblics in Holland and Switzerland; aristocratic city republics in 
Venice and Genoa; a republic with an elective king in Poland; and 
the free cities of the Holy Roman Empire. A truly democratic state 
in the modern sense did not exist in the Old World on the eve of the 
French Revolution. All ‘agencies of popular governmant’’ such as 
the States, General in France and the Cortes in Spain had Jong been 
inactive in1789. The vast majority of thg people lived under absolute 
monarchs and had no voice whatever in governmental matters, Gftat 
Britain, a constitutional monarchy wigh a representative Parliament 
and a limited franchise, had the reputation of being the {reese country 
in the Old World. But in 1789 George II], an obstinate, tactless, 
autoctatic monarch who had beeneking for thirty years and was 
destined to rule as many years more, was opposing Parliament and 
seeking to rule personally like his*brouher sovereigns on the conti- 
nent, In this ambition he found realy tools in the Tory party, who 
had replaced the more progressive Whigs, and controlled the govern- 

, ment well into the nineteenth century. . The lack of statesmanlike 
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vision of George III and Lord North provoked the American colo- , 
nies to revolt and threatened the principle of self-government at 
home. Whig leaders like Pitt, Fox, and Burke gloried in the re- 
bellious spitit of the colonists, and felt that their success saved parlia- 
mentary rule at home, Although French*hinkers regarded the British 
government as a model, the French government was its inveterate foe. 
France aided the victorious American colonists and scored a profitless 
revanche for her losses in the French and Indian War (1754-1763). 
Revolutionary France, whether republican or Napoleonic, found 
in Great Britain its most determined enemy. The spirit of reform 
seemed in 1789 as promising in Great Britain as in France, but it was 
frightened away by the tumult across the channel and did not return 
for several generations. ° 


. r 
eA. Holy Roman Empire 

The HolyeRoman Empire ig cencral Europe, commonly called 
Germany, cqnsisted of about 360 states, large and small, loosely held 
together by the Hapsbugg emperor chosen by nine electors. Most of 
the Httle states, owned byanobles and church officials, held their titles 
directly from the emperor. The more than fifty free cities managed 
their own affairs directly under imperial authority. Certain states, 
like Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Saxony, and Hanover, were of some conse- 
quence, but Bavaria was a traditional ally of France; the electors of 
Saxony often had the doubtful honor of being kings of Poland; and 
Hanover was ruled by a regency under George II] of England. Only 
two states in the whole Iimpire, Prussia and Austria, were of first- 
class importance in the affairs of Europe, The result was, that, 
in spite of its grand titles of “Holy"’ and ‘‘Roman”’ and its large size 
and population, the Empise was one of the weakest political organiza- 
tions in the Old World, Its etiperor was a gorgcous figurehead sc- 
flecting past splendors, but with no power to secure obedience at 
home or to play a forceful parabroad. The imperial Diet, represent- 
ing the princes and free cities, met regularly, but its voice was as 

weak as that of the emperor, while the imperial tfibunal was little, 
more’than aname. Except in thefree cities, the people had no share 
in either local or imperial ggvernment. The princes alone knew how 
to‘profit by the national prostration of Germany. Having robbed the 
imperial government of powcg, they set up pétty tyrannies with their 
own little armies, filled their palaces with scraping attendants, and 
crushed their subjects avith burdensome taxes. ‘These German 
ptincelings were jealous of thefirown rights and eager to annex their 
neighbor's territory by marriage alliances or war. There was little 
national consciousness or patriotism, and less desire for the tealiza- 
tion of German nationality under any one state. Indeed Germany 
had to wait nearly a century before the transformation came, ‘To 

make matters worse, each wf the two larger states in the Empire « 
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ssought co tule and to take advantage of the chaotig state of affairs 
in Germany for its own selfish ends. 


. B. Kingdom of Prussia 


The Kingdom of Prussia %n 1789 ranked eighth in size and sixth 
in population among the European states, It had beeg cemented 
together around Brandenburg under the Hohenzollerns whose policy, 
transmitted from one rufer to another, was to increase their dynastic 
power by breaking down afl opposition at hame and by uniting and 
enlarging their domain at the expense of their ncighbors. In this way 
Prussia became larger and larger, and the government grew more and 
more autocratic, while che army was increased and the economic 
cesoutces of the country expanded to théutmost limits. Frederick I, 
called the Great, ended his long reign in 2786. Through a series of 
warYhe doubled Prussia in size and populatiog, industries were en- 
couraged, marshes were drained, forests cleared for farms, and over 
200,000 immigrants yvere induced to settle in 800 villages on the re- 
claimed lands. ‘The code of laws was recast and tcligious freedom was 
granted to all persons, even to the Jesuits Who were driven out of 
Catholic countrics. This monarch took a ®een interest in literature 
and learning, invited thinkers like Voltaire to visit his court, and 
founded elementary schools for his subjects; but his greatest pride 
was in the army, disproportionately large for a state of such limited 
resources. It enabled him to seize Silesia from the young queen, 
Maria Theresa, and to add by conquest -a part of Poland. ‘My 
soldiers were ready; my purse was full,”’ he boasted and stmmed up 
his political morality in these words: “Tale what you can; you are 
never wrong unless you are obliged to give back.’ ''If there is any- 
thing gained by it, we will be honest; if deception is necessary, let 
us be cheats."’ ‘Form alliances in geder to sow animosities'’ and 
browk chein when it ‘suits your interest.’’ Te should be said, however, 
in justice Lo Frederick IL, chat this moral standard was typical of the 
rulers of, Ewrope at that time, His government was an absolute, 
thotigh “enlightened,” despotism, ‘There is only one peison in the 
kingdom, that is myself,"’ he wrote," whose duty it is to s8e, to think, 
and to actyfor the whole community,’’ His statement “I am the 
firse servant of the state,’ shows a conception of government widely 

‘differenc from that embodied in Louis XIV's supposed dectavati¥a 
that he was the state, This’autdcracy avas supported by 2 powerfu) 
privileged nobility, while the masses were rigidly excladed from all 
share in government — except the paymeny of taxcs and a place in 
the ranks of the army. Frederick William IL who succeeded to the 
throne in 1786 was well educated, dggply religions, and at the outset 
of his rule popular with the people because he lightened taxes, fayored 
internal improvements, and encouragéd German as the literary lan- 
guage instend of French. But his ministers were incompetent, reli- 

*gious freedom was curtailed, the army wat neglected, and the foreign 
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policy was weak. He had neither the ability nor the character of « 
Frederick the Great, and his private life, like that of many rulers 
of the day, was grossly immoral. 


C, Austrian Kitgdom 


Austria under the Hapsburgs had played a conspicuous role in 
European history for centuries. There was no Austrian nation, no 
national patriotism, and no territorial unity. The Hapsburg domin- 
ions were widely scattered over Europe and included 24,000,000 
Germans, Hungarians, Bohemians, Italians, Poles and Netherlanders. 
No other country in Europe, except Turkey, contained such a mixture 
of different racial groups with their own self-conscious interests and. 
institutions. To add to th® political complications, part of the 
Austrian monarchy was within and part without the Holy Roman 
Empire, of which the Austrian archduke and king of Bohemia Was 
also the head. Despite these drawbacks, the Hapsburg house in 1789 
was a powerftil factor in Europgan affairs. Undgr an absolute rule, 
it hid its weaknesses and paraded before the world as one of the great 
powers. . 

For forty years prior t®1780 Austria was ruled by Maria Theresa, 
a wise, politic sovereign, an ardent Christian, and a pure woman in 
an age when loose morals were fashionable. She sought to preserve 
her domain against the greed of Frederick the Great, and was tempted 
to participate in the shameful partition of Poland in 1772, to offset 
her loss of Silesia to Prussia. She welded together an efficient army. 
The papalebull suppressing the Jesuits waBtenforced and the privileges 
of the religious orders were reduced in ii, ig of strong govern- 
ment. An elaborate system of clementary-afid secondary schools was 
projected and the universities were reorganized. The work of in- 
ternal reform was begun®but its completion was left to her son, 
Joseph IL, who succeeded her in 1780, He had been emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire since 1765 but was now free to become a genuine 
ruler. He was perhaps the best type of a ‘benevolent despot’ in 
all Europe. Widely read, acquainted with Europe through extensive 
travel, and €xperienced in goverpmental matters, he ascended ther 
Austrian throne with convictions that set him apart as*the most 
modern fhonarch of his daye Frederick the Great described him as 
atiipitious and capable of setting theayorld on,fire but one who always 
took the second step before he took thé frst. Although a champion 
of absolutisimy yet he was a fijend of religious toleration, and wished 
to reduce the power of tke church, sto relieve the oppressed peasants 
of their feudal burdens, to confinue the educational reforms of his 
mother, and to bring happiness,and prosperity to his people. He 
meant to be a wise despot acting for the good of all, The tremen- 
dous reform program which he Sought to carry out during his reign 
of ten years was a revdlution by royal edicts. It included the fol- 
lowing: * 


° 
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t. Politically, he meant to get rid of local assemblies and to unite 
all portions of his Empire under the imperial government. Hence he 
divided his dominions into thirtech provinces, cach under a military 

-commander, with counties and townships as administrative subdiyi- 
sions but managed from Véenna. German was proclaimed as the 
official language of the realm. The Hungarian crown of Se. Stephen 
was carried to Vienna, These changes encountered local*hostility at 
once, which shone sell in revolts in the Austrian Netherlands and 
the Tyrol, and angty protests from Bohemia and Hungary. 

2. Socially, he endeavored to curtail the powers of the nobles 
and to uplift the lower classes, so that all should be equal under his 

| benevolent guidance. He decreed that all serfs should become free 

| men with the righe to marry without thie lord's consent, to sell their 
lands, and to pay fixed rents instead of feudal dues and forced labor. 
The burden of taxation was placed on nobles and peasants elike, 
Every child was to be given a free clementar? education. Industry 
and trade were cncouraged. All were to live contentedly under his 
fatherly care. The hobles complainéd that they were being robbed of 
their property and privileges, and the peasents failed to appreciate 
what was being done for them. ” 

3. Territorially, he desired to extend his dominions eastward to 
the Black Sea and southward to the Adriatic, while he planned to 
exchange the distant Austrian Netherlands for near-by Bavaria. The 
first project led to a series of disastrous wars and the second was 
checkmated by Frederick the Great, 

4. He sought to subject the church to the state by cgnfiscating 
ecclesiastical lands, by nominating bishops, by altering the forms of 
worship, and by training the clergy in secular schools. At the same 
time Jews and Procestants were given the sate civil rights as Catho- 
lics. These acts aroused the defiant opposition of the clergy at home 
and of the pope at Rome together with many of the faithful laity. 

The result was that the excellent reform measures of Joseph II, 
interfering with old customs and pragtices, produced discontent in 
all parts of the Empire, while his forcign policy of aggrandisement 
awakened the suspicion of neighboring states. When hedied in 1790 

*ir was said that he was loved by rene and hated by many of his sub- 
jects, Abroad he met military disaster; at home his people were in 
astate of rebellion. On his dgathbed the defeated imperial reformer, 
deserted by officials antl relaivas alike, lamented: "After all my 

troubles, I have made but “few happy and many ungrateful.’ He 
ordered the recall of most of his reforms*and dictated as a suitable epi- 
taph for himself this sad statemer®: ‘; Here lies the man who, with the 
best intentions, never succeeded in anything.” But he accomplished 
more than he thought for some of tlfe edicts on setfdom were positive 
gains and the people were led to think of a better civilization for 
Austria, although they had to wait nearly a hundred years for its 
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D. Italy in the Eighteenth Century 


Italy, even more than Germany, was only a ‘geographical name”’ 
— a collection of small states without any unity and almost uncon- 
scious of a sense of nationality. These latle states were the constant 
ptey of powerful neighbors like Spain, France, and Austria. The 
people wer brow-beaten, timid, and hopeless, and consequently 
had Jittle love for their own governments except possibly in Pied- 
mont, Tuscany, Genoa, and Venice. In 1789 several states were under 
dynasties imposed upon them from abroad, which of course irritated 
and alienated the people. For a period of thirty-five years prior to 
1789 Italy enjoyed a period of peace under her petty paternal despots. 
During that time industry was encouraged, and some experiments 
wete made in economic reforms. In Lombardy, for instance, under 
Austsian rule, agriculture was improved, taxation reformed, end 
education increased, While a degree of local self-government was 
granted to the nobles and the clergy. Joseph Il hoped to include 
this region in his scheme for m@dernization, an@ did abolish feudal 
privileges, diminish clerical power, render criminal law more humane 
and eliminate torture. gin Tuscany under the Hapsburg prince, 
Leopold, farming was patronized and swamps reclaimed. Parma and 
the two Sicilies were ruled by Charles III, a Spanish Bourbon, Genoa 
and Modena were under the protection of the French. The Papal 
States under a feeble ecclesiastical rule occupied the center of Italy. 
The only feeling of unity in Italy was in her glorious past. The 
ferment of,ideas which preceded the French Revolution was felt by a 
few patriots. ‘“The day will come," said Alfieri, the hater of tyrants, 
“when the Italians will be born again, audacious on the field of 
battle.” Beccaria urged the reform of the barbarous criminal code. 
Volta gave the world his experiments in electricity. Political econ- 
omists in Tuscany were pointing the way towards the Induscrigl 
Revolution. Historians were extolling the heroic epochs of former 
days, A French writer obsexyed: ‘The Italians are far more te- 
matkable because of what they have been and because of wliat they 
imight be than because of what they now are." . 


: E, Ressian Bubpire . 


Russia, the last nation of Europe to emerge as a great power, was 
in 1789 the largest and most pgpulous, but algo the least advanced, of 
all the countries. The Russian Slavs, partly orientalized by the Asiatic 
Mongols, threw off the ygke 8f their masters and in turn becatne che 
conquerors of northern Asia. ‘Under Peter the Great (2672-1725) 
they were brought into touch with western civilization. By 1789 
Russia was one of the states thathad to be taken into account in all 
European affairs. Catherine II, a German princess, who had married 
the half-insane Tsat Peter ITI, connived in his deposition and murdet, 
and assumed the crown herself. She was a strong-willed, witty 
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worran of loose morals, who learned the Russian language, became a 
member of the Orthodox Church, and slighted her German relatives 
to ingratiate herself with the Russian people. For thirty-five years 
she ruled with a firm hand and continued the work begun by Peter 
the Great. She patronized learning and literature, invited literary 
men such as Diderot to her court, and had a passion tq westernize 
Russia. She ruled autocratically but in a modern spirit, made excel- 
lent administrative reforms, subjected the church to the state, and 
followed an aggressive foreign policy. The outlet on the Baltic Sea 
was safeguarded. Poland was utterly destroyed by dismemberment, 
the largest share going to Russia. Constantinople, the “open win- 
dow "’ on the south, was not secured, buc Catherine obtained the 
Crimea, and the northern shores of the Black Sea from the Dniester 
to the Caucasus. The submerged Balkan nationalities looked to 
Ru@ia for deliverance, and a treaty in 1774 gavg her the right to”pro- 
tect Christians throughout the Octoman Empire, a pretexe found 
convenient in future years for interfgrence in Turkish affairs, With 


this treaty begins the problem of the Near East. > 
. 


F. Spain 
Spain in 1789 had just come under the rule of Charles IV (1788- 
1808), whose father, Chatles UI (1759-1788), was one of the tost 
sincere and most successful of the‘ enlightened despots.”’ Throughout 
the latter's long reign he devoted himself to advancing the material 
prosperity of his people. Roads and bridges were built, swimps were 
drained, immigration from other lands was encouraged, industry and 
shipping were developed, and the oppression of the peasants by the 
nobility was checked. The dense cloud of sloth and ignorance that 
had settled down on the land was lifted ud Spain was moving for- 
ward rapidly to a prominent place in world affairs, The Jesuits were 
expelled, restrictions were placed on the other religious orders, and 
the Inquisigion was subjected to the secular courts. Charles IIT was 
an autocrat and the people were excluded entirely from all share in 
egovernment. His foreign policy was less wise than ‘his domestic 
policy. Bisliking England and Gesiring to recover Gibraledr, he 
entered the ‘Family Compact”’ with the king of France and in 1761 
and again in 2778 he joined France in war against Great Britain, “In 
the latter conflict he recovered Minorce and Florida, but the creation 
of the Republic of the United States ingjted a desire forsindependence 
in the Spanish colonies. In pula ele to his great facher, Charles 
IV was stupid, and despotic without being intelligent. The reform 
prograin was abandoned and all WEE tendencies were suppressed. 
The French Revolution dissolved the ‘Family Compact’’ and left . 
Spain weak and helpless in foreign relations. The next century:saw 
little improvemerit. 
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G. Poland 


Poland in 1789 appeared on the map to be a large and populous 
state. Nominally it was a Republic with a representative parliament 
and an elective king, but its political fnstitutions were weak and 
unstable rendering it an easy victim to the three grasping monarchies 
surrounding it. Its boundaries were unprotected; its population was 
a mixture of Poles, Jews, Lithuanians, Cossacks, and Ruthenians; 
and four religions divided its people into bitter factions, But worst 
of all the land was owned by the great nobles, called magnates, who 
lived in luxury, selfishly guarding their own interests, while the 
people were degraded into a state of wretched serfdom that scarcely 
had a parallel in all Europe. Yo add to these difficulties, the political 
institutions were illiberal and pernicious. The aristocracy monop- 
olize’d all power and pad no thought for the welfare of the natn. 
The reign of every newly elected monarch was disfigured by foreign 
intrigues and*domestic squabbles. The nobles,secured bribes for 
themselves and wrung from the king-elect such concessions as reduced 
the kingship to an impotent figurehead, The absurd ‘‘liberum veto"’ 
of the constitution permRted any single magnate to veto any act of 
the parliament which he believed prejudicial to his interests. This 
virtually permitted any one of 40,000 nobles to refuse to obey a law 
he did not like and amounted to political anarchy. When patriotic 
Poles sought to reform the constitution, Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
intrigued to prevent it. ; 

Underethese conditions it was an easy matter for these three 
powers to agree deliberately upon the first division of their helpless 
victim in 1772, when about one fourth of Pqland was divided among 
them. For awhile this penalty for their weakness stung the Poles to 
attempt political reformsfbut their greedy despoilers blocked every 
effort. In 1793 occurred the second and most criminal of all the 
partitions by Russia and Prussia, and with a third partition in 
1795 Poland disappeared from the map of Europe. Bravely and 
desperately did the Poles resist, but ‘freedom shrieked when Ko- 
sciusko fell*’ These typical acts of eighteenth-cejtury diplomacy, 
were plain theft and political villainy of the most offensive kind. 
Poland continued to be the ‘‘sorest spot’’ in Europe and all men 
everywhere, who loved justice, wished tosec the crime of 1793 avenged 
by the restoration of a Polandstrong and free. ¢ 


H. ,Scafdinavian Countries 


. © . 

Sweden at the beginning of the eighteenth century was one of 
the great powers of Europe whoge territories almost made the Baltic 
a Swedish lake, By the close of the century, however, she had lost 
all het lands east and south of tH Balticto Russia and Prusssia and had 
become a second-rate power. In 1789 Sweden was a limited monarchy 
like Great Britain with a constitution that vested supreme power in 
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the Riksdag representing the four estates of nobles, clergy, burgesses, 
and peasants. To protect the lower orders, laws had to have the 
consent of three of the four estates. A secret committee of the 
estates exercised supreme executive, judicial, and legislative functions, 
The king was little more than a crowned puppet. Two powerful 
factions, the ‘‘Caps'’ representing the people and the ‘‘Hats"’ the 
aristocracy, contended for mastety in the country, In 17% the king 
was Gustavus III (1771-1792), an able monarch, who before his death 
held the balance of power in his own hands. He reserved the right 
to summon the estates and to dismiss them, and to indicate measures 
for their discussion; but the Riksdag levicd taxes and granted money, 
which guaranteed it a certain amount of independence, The Act of 
Union and Security in 1789 gave the sking a free hand in foreign 
affairs, and command of the army, Accused of seeking to ape the 
abseuite monarchs of the day, he was removed by assassinatiom 

Denmatk and Norway in 1789 were joined ‘under one hereditary, 
absolute monarch, but the latter with its 700,000 free,peasants was 
regarded as a depenilency, Christiafi VII (2766-1808), @ semi-idior, 
left the government in the hands of a council of state composed of the 
progressive Crown Prince Frederick, and a group of able, enlightened 
men like Bernstorff and Reventlow, who introduced a whole series of 
excellent reforms, In 1788 serfdom was abolished and the peasants 
hecaine independent farmers, The Negro slave trade was forbidden. 
Jews were granted civil rights. The whole system of justice was 
changed so as to give the poor people an opportunity to defend their 
tights, The Danish press was the freest on the continent. Commetce 
was stimulated by free trade. 





lL. Holland 


Holland in 1789 was in name a federal Republic ruled by an hered- 
it&ry stadtholder, William V (1766-1795), and a representative hody 
called the States General. But the machinery of the constitution 
was creaking with age and the tepulflic was on the verge of being 
replaced by a monarchy, when the French Revolution swept it away. 

For some years prior to 1789 Prusgian arms, with the c8nsent of the 
British gévernment, protected William V against the discontented 
Dutchmen. The towns and states enjgyed a large measure of self- 
government, and sent gheir representatives to the States General. 
The people were comparatively prospefous. Serfdom was practically 
unknown and the peasants were free ¢0 choose theit own ways of 
living, The press was free, ané cducatioN was widely distributed 
among the people. . ; 

. J. Switaerland 

Switzerland in 1789 had the honpr of being the oldest Republic 


in the world. It was a confederacy of thirteen cantons and its popula- 
, tion consisted of Germans, French and Italians, divided into two 
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religious camps, Protestant and Catholic. Since the separate cantons ,. 
were sovereign, the national Diet was so weak that it was impossible 
to make much progress. Aristocratic tendencies were strong, and 
the right to vote and to hold office was in the hands of a small class. 
For instance, 69 out of 360 burgher Mmilies in Berne formed the 
ruling oligarchy in 1789. The cities despised the rural districts, de- 
prived them of political rights, and levied taxes on them. Neverthe- 
less, compared with other countries, the Swiss were freer, happier, 
and enjoyed religious liberty and freedom of speech to a greater de- 
gree than any other people on the continent. Moreover Switzerland 
was a place of refuge for the political exiles of other lands and the 
resort of scholars like Gibbon and Voltaire. 


« 
K. Summary of Political Institutions 


A survey of the political conditions of Europe in 1789 sh@ws: 

1. That all the Be wete governed either by autocrats or by 
atistocracies.e Nowhere had a true popular government been estab- 
lished. Everywhere the few rufed for the goodof the few and not 
for the welfare of the many. The modern idea that government is 
instituted for the advantage of all the people might have been found 
in the writings of some of the scholars, but it was not put into actual 
practice. On the contrary the belief prevailed that it was the primary 
concern of the state to enlarge its territories, to increase its powet, 
and to secure the welfare of the princes and the privileged classes. 

2, That national finances wete grossly mismanaged. There was 
of course go scientific budget such as all modern states have, and no 
accounting to the people of the receipts and expenditures, England 
alone had a budget. On the continent most taxes provided certain 
forms of exemption for the nobles and even the middle class. The 
crushing burden fell uponahe common people, who could Jeast afford 
to pay. The funds were too often spent for extravagant coutts, pal- 
aces, servants, pensions, diplomacy, armies and navies, and foreign 
wars as well as for the legitimate governmental expenses. Under this 
system deficits were common, and were met by loans at high interest 
tates, which helped to eat up the income. | The whole financial, 
system was vicious, unjust, and démoralizing; and the peaples were 
groaning in despair under the burden. 

+3. That international relations were conducted on the lowest 

moral plane. Diplomacy was an unprincipled“and unscrupulous game. 
The state stoad for power, not justice and right. The greatness of a 
state was judged by its extent, its colonies and wealth, and the size 
of its army and navy, and not"by ffs character, its general prospet- 
ity, its free institutions, and the intelligence of its people. To take 
advantage of the helplessness ofa neighbor by seizing its land was 
justified as shtewd politics. Ta,combine with other rulers to rob a 
State was wise statesmanship. ‘‘He who gains nothing, loses,’’ 
wrote Catherine the Great; .and Frederick the Great thought that it 
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was a ‘mistake to break your word without reason"’ simply because 
it gained you ‘‘the reputation of being light and fickle."” Interest, 
not honor, dictated the making and breaking of international agree- 
sments. Land-grabbing was developed into a fine art. No state was 
secure so long as it was not firong enough to defend itself against any 
foe, for no state had any rights which other states were dyty bound to 
respect. The European monarchs claimed to rule by the authority 
of Almighty God — ‘‘divine right "' ic was called — but their state- 
craft, their secret alliances, their aggressive wars, their jealousies 
and suspicions of one another, their broken promises, and their 
tobberies lead one to conclude that their rule was by “‘satanic right,’’ 
4. That under che old régime in Europe everything rested funda- 
mentally on force and the whim of the sovereign, not on law, justice, 
and right. Hence the smaller and weaker powers were always at the 
messy of the larger and stronger. In principle the upholders of tlte old 
régime professed to respect the established order, and indeed it was 
in the preservation of these very institutions and tradittons that their 
own safety lay, yct they were the very ones who viplated them. 
Silesia was stolen by Prussia, with the aid of France, not only in oper 
violation of the legal rights of Austria, ‘gut in direct violation of 
promises to preserve them for no other reason than that Frederick 
the Great wanted it. In the crime of Poland, Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria shamelessly dismembered one of the largest states in Europe, 
merely because it was too weak to defend itself against their greed, 
Napoleon had many illustrious precedents to warrant his continu- 
ance of these practices, ° 


2, Eurorran Socinry 
A. The Nobility, 


Society in Europe in 1789 was so different from what it is today 
tht the conditions then are difficult to describe, The people on the 
continent were feudally stratified ingo nobility, clergy, burghers, 
peasants, partly free and partly serfs, and day laborers in the cities 
and villages. + ° : 

® — {n importance the tfobility ranleed next to the ruling princes. All 
Europe was subdivided into estates of varying sizes which belonged 
. to members of the ruling families and to the nobles, The mediagyal 
manor and the feudal bord still characterized the civilization, and 
formed a showy and yital part of it. Although thesg noble land- 
owners in France and’Spain had been ‘subjected to royal authority 
and largely shorn of their politfcal,power, nevertheless they clung 
more tenaciously to their hereditary social and personal rights and 
privileges, which distinguished theth from the common people, and 
too often became tyrants over the sgrfs or tenants on their estates. 
The noble class numbered 100,000 in France, 180,000 in Poland, and 
, possibly 750,000 in all Europe. A traveller going from Paris to Rome 
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or from Madrid to Moscow would seldom be out of sight of the , 
castles of the nobles, and would sce them at all important gatherings 
dressed in their velvct coats, silk stockings, feathered caps and high- 
heeled boots, carrying swords and presenting a lordly bearing. 

In England the feudal castles had Seen converted into country 
dwellings of the aristocracy. The law did not give to any nobleman, 
however blue his blood or long his pedigree, special privileges not 
enjoyed by every freeman. The lords as a distinct noble class formed 
but a small part of the 14,000,000 people in 1789. The peers included 
all those whose title permitted them to sit in the House of Lords and 
to transmit this right to their eldest sons. But these peers paid taxes 
and were subject to the laws like any other subject. Only the eldest 
son of such a noble inherited his rank and property, while on the 
continent as a rule all the children of a lord belonged to the noble 
clas¢ and shared in the family property. Thus in England the nusther 
of nobles was restricted, and their social rank aroused but little 
hatred, althoagh their enormoug holdings in land caused much com- 
plaint. Thepetty nobles, or landed gentry, except for an occasional 
“Sir,” without any titles like ‘‘von"’ and ‘“‘de’’ on the continent or 
special privileges, were more numerous and still constituted an im- 
portant social and economic factor, because they gradually drove out 
the small farmers or yeomen. The nobility and gentry monopolized 
the important offices in the councy and borough governments as'well 
as those in the army, navy, church and state. 

The French nobility constituted a privileged class, exempt from 
some of the heaviest taxes on the ground that they paid their taxes 
with their swords. They enjoyed a preference in royal appointments 
to honorable and lucrative positions. They still retained many of the 
feudal dues of their mediaeval ancestors, Since traditional class 
distinctions excluded then from ordinary business, although they 
might enter the learned professions, they claimed a certain sogal 
superiority and showed it in their dress, manners, and speech. Un- 
like the English, the French lprds cared little for life in the country, 
so all who coiild afford it turned their estates over to overseers and 
lived at theeroyal court, where they gave themselvés up co pleasures, 
and fo scheming for pensions an& profitable sinecures, ew of the 
noble families could actuajly trace an unbroken line back to the 
Middle Ages, but had secured their titles from the king for some * 
service or had bought an officg that carried With it a noble rank, 

In central Europe, however, the German nobles more nearly 
resembled those of mediseval times ghan anywhere else. The emperor 
was too weak to deprive them of political power as had been done by 
the stronger monarchs of Francg and Spain. Hence throughout the 
Holy Roman Empire, except on the Prussian and Austtian royal 
domains, the local lords were the real rulers. Thousands of them — 
powerful counts, barons, margraves, and the lesser nobles known as 
knights, some with an estate no larger than a good-sized farm, lived 
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in their strong castles, levied taxes, collected their feudal tributes, 
held courts, coined money, kept their little armies, and ruled with a 
strong hand. Most of their time was consumed in fighting with their 
‘neighbors. In Prussia and Austria the nobles had lost much of their 
political power, but were eXempt from many of the taxes, and still 
played an important role. , é 
Elsewhere in Europe —in Russia, Poland, Italy, Scandinavia, 
and Spain — the status of the noble class was somewhat similar to 
that already described and constituted an important part of the old 
régime. In all these countries the king was the chief noble to whose 
favor almost all lords owed their ticles, rank and privileges, conse- 
quently they were as a rule Joyal to him and to his policies. No doubt 
there were many good nobles scattered Sver Europe, who were deeply 
interested in their people and sought in various ways to help them, 
bu®zsually the attitude of the common people towards them wa8 one 
of hatred for the advantages that blood or office gave them and for the 
heavy burdens that fhad to be borne go support the socfal drones. In 
Hungary and Poland the feudal lords were harsh and exacting. In 
Russia the noble familics numbered 140,000, And the lords secured all 
the good offices in the army, church, aifi state, enjoyed certain 
monopolies, and enforced their despotic will over the serfs with the 
knout and threats of banishment to Siberia. 


B. The Middle Class 


The middle class in Europe in 1789 was coming into more promi- 
nence every year. In England it was composed of (7) the yoanger sons 
of the peers, who entered business or secured an office or took up a 
profession, and their sons; (2) the country gentry whose property 
gave them a place between the nobility and the working classes and 
enabled them to become the ruling power n politics and business if 
nog in society; and G) the merchant classes who by thrift and 
frugality, or a stroke of good fortune, were able to accumulate enough 
wealth to he fairly independent and tw give their sons a still better 
start in the world. Nowhere on the continent did a middle class 
exactly like that’in England exist, In Holland, Norwgy, Sweden, 
the free cigies of the Holy Roman"Empire, Switzerland, Genoa and 
Venice, the burghers, consisting of the tadespeople and the profes- 

* sional men, formed the dominant class. In France the middle clfis 
included the bankers, manufacturers, slop keepers, traders, lawyers, 
doctors, literary men, and many govergmental officialse They were 
not large numerically although mych more namerous than the nobles, 
but many of them were wealthy and through their wealth powerful, 
Again and again they were called ‘ee to lend money to the im- 
poverished king and nobles, and thus were able to obtain special 
favor for themselves, Nota few of them, by purchase or appointment 
to office, secured noble rank and with it privileges. At times the 
«daughter of a rich banker or lawyer mighteven marry into the family 
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of a nobleman to save it from bankruptcy. It was this class rather, 
than the poor peasants in France that brought on the French Revolu- 
tion and guided it through its earlier and later stages. In Russia, 
Hungary, Prussia, Austria, and Spain an influential middle class 
scarcely existed. “ 

The middle class lived in the cities and the towns, many of which 
were much the same as in the Middle Ages, except larger in popu- 
lation. The streets were narrow, crooked, unpaved or paved with 
rough cobblestones, darkened by day with overhanging buildings 
huddled together, and scarcely lighted by night. Arthur Young 
reported that in 1787 the mud in the streets of Paris was six inches 
deep, there were no foot-pavements, and it was impossible for women 
to get about, Berlin in 1800%had no sidewalks, favements or sewers. 
England and Wales had only 106 cities with more than 50co people 
and ‘but 15 with 20,000 or more, whereas a century later there @ere 
622. of the former class and 106 of the latter. Only 17 per cent of the 
people lived im the cities above g0,coo in 1801; today 8o per cent live 
in cities ovat 10,c00. London now is ten times larger than it was 
then with 500,000 inhabitants, and Berlin in 1819 had only 201,000. 
Birmingham and Manclrster had only about 20,cco each. Horses, 
cows, pigs and geese roamed the streets cf the cities and towns, and 
bad odors were common in even the best quarters. Many of the old 
walls built for protection against the attacks cf feudal lords were still 
standing. Sedan chairs and hackney coaches took the place of motor 
busses, automobiles, and tramways, There was no water system, 
and the pelicing of the cities was so inadequate that gentlemen abroad 
at night carried arms, Although Paris with its 660,000 people had 
outgrown its old walls and had some beautiful boulevards and parks, 
still the city was so poorly drained that after a,rain the water flowed 
through the middle of tlrz streets. Lyons was the only city outside 
of Paris with 100,000 residents. Vienna was somewhat larger than 
Berlin, and boasted of a hundred street cleaners and street lamps 
lighted every night, even whgn the moon was shining. ,The Italian 
cities, full of beautiful buildings, were still crowded within their old 
walls. ° ? 





oO 
C. The Working Glasses in the Towns 


“The working classes in the cities and towns made up the bulk of 
the population. Those not bern there had drifted in from the country. 
With the exeeption of most of the large class of servants, who were 
brought in from their eseates by thg nobles, the laborers were free to 
sell their services fot wages, to*come and go as they pleased, and to 
regulate their own lives. They did the hard work necessary in every 
community, and were the carpenters, stonemasons, blacksmiths, 


‘clerks, gardeners, and skilled and unskilled workmen of all sorts, 


Long hours, small pay, and a wretched existence was for the most part 
their lot. Unless by chance they had quarters with some noble or 
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rich burgher, they lived in cramped homes in the poorer parts of the 
city. The more able and thrifty among them were gradually climbing 
upward into the middle class, but the great mass of them continued 
‘to live from hand to mouth the victims of a vicious social system. 
Little machinery had as*yet been invented to save labor and to 
increase the industrial oucpuc. Things were done and byjlt much as 
they had been for centuries, All sorts of articles were fashioned in little 
shops and when completed offered for sale, or wete made to order. 
The owners of these shops confined themselves to a particular trade, Character of 
such as tailoring, shoemaking, tanning, baking, bookbinding, ‘sty 
candle-making, and hair-dressing; or making wigs, artificial flowers, 
swords, knives, hats, and carriages. Those in the same line of busi- 
ness were organized into guilds to prevent others from making or 
selling their articles: The guild often limited che number of master 
woWkmen who might open shops of their own gs well as the nuiaber 
of apprentices they might employ. Competition was likewise cur- 
tailed by making thg period of appregticeship seven or even nine years 
before the apprentice became a journeyman, who might rever become 
a master with his own establishment unless he had money and in- 
fluential friends, ° 
This guild system, which was inherited from the Middle Ages, 
regulated the life and opportunities of the working classes all over 
the industrial sections of Europe. In England in the regular trades 
the apprentices served seven years, as a rule, while in Sheffield a 
master cutler could have but one apprentice, and in Norfolk and 
Norwich master weavers were limited to two, No mas“er hatter The guilds 
could have more than two. Encouraged by the government, in France 
the guilds were better organized and more influential than in England, 
In central Europe the system was still more widely extended and more 
tigidly regulated as to apprentices, worksheps, and the sale of goods, 
Onge in a guild, the workman had to stick to his trade. If a sword- 
maker should make a knife, or a hatmaker a wig, or a shoemaker a 
saddle, he might be fined or even expelled from his guild. A, hatter 
in Paris had his whole stock destroyed, because he ventured to make 
gats from wool niixed with silk, on the ground that the rules men- 
tioned wool only as material suitable for hats. Each gnild képt a 
close watch on other guilds to prevent encroachments on its monop- 
‘oly. The goldsmiths watched the clockmakers, the money changtts 
and those who set preciots stones, Cobblers and tailors who mended, 
shoes and clothes could not make new articles. The mekers of arti- 
ficial flowers could not sell them. These serics rules may have brought 
the master workmen prosperity, hut they increased prices, hampered 
business, and prevented the brighter and younger workmen from 
rising. , 
These guilds differed in several wiys from modern trade-unions. 
In the first place, the guild was an organization of owners and em- 
+ »ployers rather than of laborers, for only those who were master 
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workmen and journeymen were members. Secondly, the rules of the , 
guild were enforced by the government. Finally, the guilds were 
confined to those industries that were conducted in a comparatively 
small way in the mastet’s house or shop. The newer industries suche 
as the making of silk, cotton goods, fille glassware, porcelain, and 
pottery were under the control of companies independent of the 
guilds and protected by the state. Much hostility arose against the 
guilds on the ground that they hindered freedom of trade and of 
the tight to work. The whole system was to be swept away by 
the Industrial Revolution. 


D. The Peasants 


The peasants or farmers, who usually lived in the little huddled 
villages on the estates of kings, nobles, bishops and monasteries, and 
not ‘in isolated houses on the land like American farmers, mad@ up 
the vast majority of the people of Europe. In 1789 Europe was a 
continent of farmers, for nowhere did industry claim the chief atten- 
tion of anyacountry. In France over nine tenths of the population 
lived in the country, anil in England cight tenths tilled the soil. Ifa 
peasant of the time of Golumbus had returned to Spain, or Italy, ot 
Germany, few strange sights would have greeted his eyes, since the 
life of the common people had undergone little change in four cen- 
turies. The monarch lived in splendor and the noble in idlenéss at 
the expense of the peasants, who grubbed and sweated to support 
them and to eke out a miscrable existence for themselves. In Spain, 
Austiia, Prussia, and Russia remnants of mediaeval serfdom still 
existed in 1789 and it persisted in some sections well into the nine- 
teenth century. The sctf was in a sense the property of the lord on 
whose estate he was born, lived and died, and for whom he worked 
much as his ancestors haé done for many generations. The land was 
tilled with tools not unlike those used by the Romans: grain wasg¢ut 
with the clumsy sickle, grass with an awkward scythe, threshing 
was done by hand, and the carts were heavy, rickety vehicles. The 
peasants’ houses were small, poorly lighted, badly ventilated, with 
dirt floors and thatched roofs, and often connected'with the barn fo, 
the Horses, cows, chickens and pigs. Women and children worked in 
the fields with the men from daylight to dark during the summer and 
sfitne most of the winter in the woods getting out timber and fire- 
wood. _ e . 

Peasant life in the eighteenth century was one of simplicity, hard 
work, and small gain, itis true, ygt the peasant was not so unhappy 
as one might think. His range of interests was narrow, for no daily 
newspaper told him of the ee outside the manor, and his desire 
for recteation was easily satisfied by the dances, parties, weddings, 
baptisms, festival days for ganges and picnics, and church service, at 
which functions he met his neighbors to talk over matters of common 
concern and to gossip about the affairs of the community, Neighbor- 
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shood visiting was quite common; and invitations to the lord's 
manor house were occasions for feasting and drinking. Besides there 
was the village inn, where the peasants could exchange ideas over a 
glass of winc or a mug of begr. Then, too, it was a great event, when 
the crops were harvested, to take the surplus produce to the markets 
in the near-by towns for sale. a 

In England the peasant farmer was probably better off than in 
France and other continental countries. Serfdom had completely 
disappeared and left no traces of feudal dues and forced labor. If he 
was a tenant, the peasant paid a definite sum of moncy in rent for the 
use of the land; and if an owner, he paid to the state fixed taxes, 
which wete not so heavy as on the continent because the nobles bore 
their share of the burden of taxation. ‘Many of the English farmers 
supplemented their earnings from the land by weaving and spinning, 
another work. But the peasant still doffed his cap to the neigltbor- 
ing lord, was restricted in his hunting and fishing rights, and might 
be punished by thescountry squire ig caught poaching’on the lord's 
game preserves, Though legally free, yet his ‘* poverty amd economic 
dependence’’ subjected him to demands that Were galling. He lived 
in a poor hut and his standard of life wastow. In one respect the 
English farmer suffered more than his neighbor across the Channel. 
The jords and landed gentry gradually increased their holdings until 
by the end of the eighteenth century the independent farmer peasant 
had almost ceased to exist. 

In France the old type of serfdom had largely disappeared. About 
20,000,000 peasants owned their own farms, or were renter$, or agri- 
cultural laborers, while only 1,000,000 were serfs — chiefly in eastern 
and northern France. Indeed nowhere else on the continent did so 
many peasants have their own land, which they could sell at will 
without consulting theis lords, and remov€ to the cities or buy new 

‘fatms in better localities. Nearly one half of the farm land in France 
belonged to these independent farmers, chiefly in the south. Others 
cultivated the land of the lords on shar€s or rented farms. Although 
the peasants were free to regulate their own lives and to dispose of 
eheir holdings as they pleased, their farms were not clear ff all obliga- 
tions except such taxes as the state might levy, but were still subject 
to a large number of dues and services inherited from the feudal 
system. These feudal dyes and services were perfectly legal chargés 
against the farms and wete clung to tenaciously by the nobles, who 
depended upon them largely for their ingomes, although*the peasants 
complained bitterly against thei¢ injustice’ These feudal charges, 
while exorbitant in some instances, were vexatious rather than 
heavy, though during the eighteensh century, the nobility, being 
sadly impoverished, were inclined to insist upon their rights, and 
wete constantly digging up old duds which had been allowed to 
lapse, They varied so greatly and were so numerous that the lawyers 
of the day confessed that they. were not acquainted with all of them. 
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The chief ones were: (1) a fixed annual rent payable either in money 


or produce; (2) a sales tax collected when the land was sold; G@) an 


annual tax on the produce of the farm; (4) a small fee for the use of 
the lord's mill, bake-oven, wine-press, hull, or stallion; (5) tolls on 
the ferries and highways; and (6) the use of the peasant’s land as a 
hunting praserve for the lord, Then the church stepped in and col- 
lected the tithes. Finally the state demanded (1) the income tax and 
(2) a surtax on all incomes; and (3) the poll tax from all citizens. 
At the same time the peasant, in common with all other classes, paid 
indirect taxes. When all of these obligations were met, the peasant 
ofttimes found insufficient means left on which to support his family 
adequately. 

In Germany the greater prt of the peasants carried a heavier load 
and had a harder lot than in France, although conditions varied in 
différent provinces and states. In the Rhine valley, in Austria,“and 
on the slopes of the Alps not much serfdom existed, still as in France 
feudal dues ahd services had tobe met by the awners of the lands. 
In the provinces of Cleves and Mark in Prussia most of the peasants 
wete free. But in the test of Germany and in Prussia, particularly 
east of the Elbe, the peas@nts were in a state of abject serfdom differing 
little from the Middle Ages. They did not own their land, could not 
sell such rights as they had in it without the lord's consent, and in 
theic feeble old age might be evicted and replaced by younger and 
stronger tenants. On the royal Prussian domain, however, the 
peasants were somewhat better off, and those who had served in the 
king’s afmy were granted special privileges. While the German 
peasants had less freedom than the French, those in Prussia, at least, 
did not suffer so much from the burden of direct state taxes, although 
the indirect taxes on tools, clothes, sugar, and tobacco were heavy. 
In Hungary the peasant was little more than a slave for he was land- 
Jess and bound to the soil. One complained that he owed four days 
out of each week to the lord in labor, spent the fifth and sixth in 
hunting and fishing for him, Save the seventh to God, and hence had 
nothing left for himself. 

Looking at Europe as a whole in 1789 it may’ be said that the, 
peasant farmers were better off in England, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden, a few favored parts of Germany and Austria, and northern 
Ifaly than they were in France, On the other hand, the peasants in * 
Ireland, Spain, most of Germany, Poland, Hungary, Russia, and cen- 
tral and southern Italy were jn a far worse condition than in France, 
where, largely emancipazed, they felt their bonds to be all the more 
irksome, and hence welcomed the Revolution, ° 


imy 
3. Reticrous Conprrions 


The religions of Europe in 2789 were the Christian, Jewish, and 
Mohainmedan. The Mohammedans, whose Bible was the Koran, 
were confined to the Ottoman Empire, The Jews were pretty well - 
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scattered all over Europe, but lived chiefly in the cities and larger 
“towns, where they were assigned to ‘quarters,’ restricted in their 
rights and privileges, and forbidden to enter most trades and occupa- 
tions. Asa result many of them were forced to become peddlers and 
money changers. Joseph II fof, Austria in 1782 permitted them to 
leatn handicrafts, to become farmers, and to enter the upiversities. 
An ordinance of the same year enjoined that they be considered as 
"fellow-men”’ and given ¢qual rights ‘with the Christian inhabi- 
tants."’ In England and Holland they were better treated than else- 
whete, and in many other places they had acquired certain privileges 
either by favor of the crown or by purchase. Under the leadership of 
Moses Mendelssohn (d. 1786) a certain faction of Jews began to adapt 
themselves to the conditions of nationat life among the Christians. 
Their synagogues were erected in most of the large cities by the close 
of tl eighteenth century. Napoleon in 1807 called a Jewish assenfbly 
in Paris, which outlined a policy adopted in France and other coun- 
tries giving them religious freedom. , . 
Christianity was the faith held by most of the people in every 
country in Europe, even European Turkey.* The Christians were 
divided into three main groups: (1) the Roman Catholics found 
in Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Ireland, Austria, Poland, Bel- 
gium and Germany; (2) the Greek Orthodox in eastern Europe; and 
G) the Protestants in northern Europe. The head of the Roman 
Catholic Church was the pope, chosen by a college of cardinals, and 
living in his ancient capital Rome. An army of higher and lower 
clergy helped him rule the church, As God's ditect representative, 
he claimed jurisdiction over the earth, a claim that was denied by 
large groups of Christians. To pay its numerous officials and to carry 
out its many worthy enterprises, che Roman Church did not rely upon 
voluntary contributions from its members, But enjoyed the revenues 
from large domains, consisting of possibly one fourth of Catholic 
Europe, which pious kings, nobles and burghers had from time to 
time given it, In addition to the income from its lands, the Catholic 
Church had the right, like the state, to collect a regular tax called the 
tithe from all persons in Catholic countries whether mefibers of it 
or not. Of,all the institutions in Burope, the Catholic Church ‘had 
experienced the fewest changes in the pagt four hundred years. In 
some countries it still pretended to fine, or imprison, those whom f€ 
convicted of heresy ot Blasphemy, It controlled the schools in 
Catholic countries and thus brought up the children in tle orthodox 
faith, It conducted the hospitals and asylums éor the unfortunate, and 
registered all births and deaths, whil¢ no marriage without its con- 
sent was legal. The monasteries werg still numerous and rich. For 
instance a map of Paris in 1789 showed 68 monasteries and 73 fun- 
neries within its walls. * 
The Roman Catholic clergy were divided into two classes: the 
“Regular” or the monks, and the ‘Secular’ or higher clergy and 
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priests. The higher secular clergy included cardinals, archbishops, | 
bishops and abbots who were chosen largely from the noble class.” 
In France the last bishop of the third estate was elected in 1783. 
The higher cletgy lived in palaces like the lords, with a large number 
of servants and tenants, collected fend®] dues, frequented the court 
of the kigg, and presided at important ecclesiastical ceremonies. 
Some of the rulers tried to tax the clergy, but as a rule they were 
exempt from all direct taxes and thus like the nobles formed a privi- 
leged class. The lower clergy consisted of the priests, monks and nuns, 
who were recruited mostly from the common people. They were 
also a privileged class since they paid no direct taxes, but because of 
their small salaries they were poor. They had as little love for the 
higher clergy as the common people had for the lords, and thus the 
interests and sympathies of these two groups were united throughout 
Catholic Europe. 

In Italy, especially in the Papal States, Austria, Spain, and 
Portugal, the clergy and monastic orders enjoyed more privileges 
than in Fragce. But felidioas tenon) as it is Known today, giving 
a man the right to belong to any church or no church as he pleases 
and to criticize religionewithout fear of loss of citizenship or death, 
was practically unknown in these countries. The Catholic Church 
was the only one recognized by the state and its rights were defended 
by state laws. In France prior to 1787 the Protestants had lost their 
civil rights, and those who assembled to worship outside of the 
Catholic Church might lose their property, the men being sent to 
the galleys and the women imprisoned for life. Thus Protestants 
were outlawed, theit children were illegitimate, and they were re- 
fused burial in Catholic cemeteries. Nor could they legally inherit 
or bequeath property. Jean Calas, a Protestant, in 1762 had his 
bones broken on the wheel in France on the charge of having mur- 
dered his son who was about to join the Catholics. And in 1766 a 
young nobleman, Chevalier de la Barre, was condemned to death for 
having insulted a religious grocession, 

Books and pamphlets were carefully censored and any’ one who 
wrote, ptisted, or distributed any work attacking'the church or the 
king, could be punished by deafh, Many such writings, burned by 
the common hangman, wee printed in Geneva, London, or Holland, 
OF secretly printed at home, notwithstanding the severe laws, In- 
Spain and parts of Italy the, censorship of*the press was still more 
stringent than in France. I¢ should be added, however, that then as 
ever, censorship actually suppressed very few books, and merely gave 
wide advertising to many that were candemned. Clever persons 
were able systematically to exploit the censors in this fashion. 

The Greek Orthodox Church, with many followers in the Turkish 
Empire and Poland, had its strenghold in Russia, In its organization, 
rites and ceremonies, clergy and teachings, it resembled the Roman 
Catholic Church in many ways, but it was ruled by several patriarchs 
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instead of one pope, and differed in some other respects. In south- 
eastern and eastern Europe it played an important role in moulding 
civilization, but had little influence on the west. In Russia it formed 
a powerful ally of the autocratic government and set its face against 
all reform measures. “ 

The Protestants predominated in north German, states, the 
Scandinavian countries, Switzerland, Holland and Great Britain. 
They were not united under any common leadership as in the Roman 
and Greek Churches, but were divided into Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Anglicans, and other sects. In Germany and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries the Lutheran Church was in a sense the state church, although 
some of the German princes recognized the German Reformed Church 
as official, and since the beginning of the seventeenth century, all 
religions, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, had received equal recog- 
ni@jion from the Prussian government. In England the Anflican 
Chutch was the established state church and had retained something 
of the form of government of the Roman Catholic Church. While 
both Catholics and Protestants sought to abridge religious freedom 
in every way possible, and laws were to be found to this effect in most 
countries, considerable progress towards &eedom was being iade. 
Thus in England the ‘*Dissenters,"’ that is, those who opposed the 
English Church as established by law, whether Roman Catholics or 
Protestants or Jews, were legally liable to fines and imprisonment, 
and in earlier days many of the Protestant ‘‘Dissenters’’ such as the 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Quakers as well as 
Romanists suffered severely and fled from England either # the con- 
tinent or to America to secure greater religious liberty; but after 
1689, they were allowed to hold services in their own way, although 
they were still supposed to be excluded from government offices and 
could not obtain degrees from the universitics. But the laws against 
the Roman Catholics were as harsh as ever. They were forbidden to 
enter England, to celebrate mass, and were also excluded from all 
public offices. As time passed, fortunwwely less attention was paid to 
the enforcement of these laws. Church courts still existed in England 
to try laymen for not attending church, for heresy, and for immoral 
acts, but they too had fallen into disuse. The press was free in Eng- 
land and men could write books without obtaining the consent of the 
government. In Catholic France, likewise, where public opinfSn 
was very enlightened an& would not hase tolerated religious persecu- 
tion, no serious attempt had been made to enforce the harsh laws for 
many years. . ‘i . 


. 
4. Currurat ConpiTIons 


The educational institutions of the old régime in Europe were 
still mediaeval in form, but some progress had been made in their 
spirit. The educational system was fairly well organized at the top, 
.but poorly at the bottom. In 1789 the universities were numerous 
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and found in every country, even Russia. Many of their graduates 
were entering the services of the church and state, and constituted 
the lawyers and doctors, the professors and literary men of the day. 
The courses of study had not changed much since the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, and the students Were almost exclusively the 
sons of the wich or the noble. There were no free, secular, public 
secondaty schools, but good academies and ‘grammar schools'’ 
abounded to prepare the children of the aristocrats and the wealthy 
burghers for the universities. Such elementary schools as existed 
were attended by the children of the well-to-do, and not by the 
offspring of the poor, Indeed the masscs of the people in every 
European country were without education and such a thing as a 
public school system support¢d by the state to teach all children so 
that they might grow up as good citizens was unknown. To make 
mattérs worse, education, such as it was, was in the hands of che 
clergy in all Catholic countries and to a considerable degree in the 
Protestant lantls as well. Only g few men like Rousseau, Kant, and 
Pestalozai by 1789 had gained the vision of modern educational 
systems, : 

Art was an educatiohal agency encouraged by kings, nobles, 
bishops, and wealthy burghers, who patronized artists by bestowing 
upon them commissions, pensions, and Jucrative offices. Fine build- 
ings — temples, theaters, churches, monasteries, townhalls, castles 
and palaces — some of them of the period of the Renaissance, others 
going back to feudal days, and still others reaching even to Rome 
and Greeor, were still found in various parts of Europe to be studied 
and admired by the people. About 1789 Europe was in the midst of 
what is called the ‘‘Neo-classic period’’ of art in which there was a 
literal copying of the art of Greece and Rome without any attempt to 
show much originality i@ its usc. Churches, public buildings, and 
homes were buile with ancient edifices as models, and the Doric and 
Tonic columns were attached to many structures with utter disregard 
of propriety, The Royal Exclange and Bank of England in London; 
the Brandenburg Gate in Berlin; the Grand Theater in Bordeaux; 
and the chutch of Francesco di Paoli in Naples were examples. The. 
same spirit of imitation characterfzed painting, and especially David 
of France. Angelica Kaufran in Germany; Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Ghidsborough, Romney, Raeburn and Lawrence in England; and - 
Verhagen in Belgium were the most famouf painters of this period, 
In sculpturepCanova of Italy, stands out most conspicuously as the 
representative of the classical schgol. His most famous pupil was 
Thorwaldsen of Denmark. Cltaudet, Bosio, and Pradier carried on 
the work in France, Some nqteworthy art galleries and museums 
were founded in the large cities. 

A new science was created m Europe by 1789 to counteract much 
that was mediaeval in ideas and institutions, The foundations of phy- 
sics, chemistry, astronomy, botany, geology and electromagnetism . 
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were laid but little application of them was made to huthan welfare. 
People quite generally were keenly alive to the deficiencies of the 
past and of their own day; and they had faith to believe that things 
could be made better. The new science opened up this hope for the Rise of the new 
future by showing how the wisest of the ancients were mistaken sv 
about many things, and by pointing the way through patient experi- 
ment and discovery to almost unbelievable advancement, Wise men 
like Francis Bacon, Descartes, Sir Isaac Newton, Galileo, Copernicus, 
and Leibnitz had already changed men's minds about the earth and 
the universe by the discovery of certain natural laws. In the eight- 
eenth century kings and nobles encouraged scientists, as they did 
poets and artists, with pensions and gifts to continue their work. 
Galvani and Volta in Italy followed¢Franklin in electrical experi- 
ments. Priestley, Lavoisier, and Cavendish labored in the chemical 
laworatory, discovered oxygen, and first decomposed water irfto its 
elements. Hunter and von Haller made important discoveries in 
surgery. Jenner discovered the progess of vaccination’ for combating 
the scourge of smallpox. Captain Cook and Louis deeBougainville 
carried on geographic explorations in the séuth Pacific. Buffon and 
Linnaeus made important contributions inethe fields of zoology and 
botany, Observatories with clumsy telescopes were built to study 
the heavens, Numerous scientific societies were organized to pro- 
mote the work in these fields, and numerous books and encyclopmedias 
were published giving the results of the experiments and discoveries, 
Even polite society throughout Europe began to dabble in science and 
anew group of ‘'savants'* came into fashion. * 

As aresult of the new knowledge and new points of view gained, 
certain groups of thinking men began to believe that science might be 
used to free the world from vice, disease, ignorance, poverty and Dostrin of 
superstition, if the state, church, and society were studied with a view Progest 
to,their betterment. This attempt to improve the mind and the lor 
of man by the use of reason and knowledge was called “rationalism.” 
The philosophers of the eighteenth eentury were both “' empirical 
and rational” and believed in '' progress, justice, toleration, liberty, 

,fvaternity, the sovereignty of the people, the rights ef man and 
humanity,’ as within human reaclf, The fact cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the doctrine of progress, which is taken for granted 

* now, was a new thing then. It was this new vision that led nobles 
like Lafayette, Rochambeau, De Kalby and Steuben to volunteer to 
help free the American colonies. Following the work of Englishmen 
like Francis Bacon, who first proyed man's oapacity for development, 
and Locke, who desired to popularize government, abolish religious 
superstition, and proclaim toleratiog, men like Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Montesquieu, Diderot and D'Alembert in France attacked the old 
institutions of their day and became the pioneers of a new otder. 

The American Revolution was not an isolated event but one of 

. world-wide significance. The same ferment which produced it was 
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working in many lands. That the outbreak occurred in the western 
colonies of the British Empire was due to favorable conditions. The 
middle-class mind in western Europe during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century was thinking in tetms of liberty, equality, and 
humanity. Much was said about a ‘free humanity; and cos- 
mopolitanism, rather than nationalism and patriotism, engrossed the 
attention of thoughtful people. Leagues for perpetual peace were 
proposed by Kant and others. Rousseau and his followers were 
searching for a form of government which would assure ‘‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happsness.'’ Every country in Europe had 
its group of middle-class thinkers, reformers and philanthropists who 
were urging the improvement of the lot of mankind by a return to a 
“state of nature."’ The PhySiocrats were demanding liberty in in- 
dustry as well as freedom in politics. Essentially the same forces 
which produced the Declaration of Independence in 1776 led Adam 
Smith in the same yea: to print his epoch-making book on the 
Wealth of Nations, As a middlegclass Scotchman, who had lived in 
France in intémate contact with the Physiocrats, he belonged to the 
“cosmopolitan éntellegentsea’’ of the time. He urged free trade as 
essential to man's civil liferty. Thus the concept of liberty became 
economic as well as political, particularly for the middle class, for 
the poor were scarcely taken into account. It must be remembered, 
however, that these advocates of the modern political and economic 
theories were leaders of thought and not leaders of men. In very few 
instances did they work with their fellows in a practical way to 
tealize thélr ideals in new institutions. That mission was left to 
others. 

The literature of this age was confined largely to the writings of 
the men mentioned above. Their poems, essays, pamphlets and books 
criticized the injustices aifd inequalities of the old régime and pro- 
voked an insistent demand for reform, In England this was the 
period of Hume, Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson, Burke, and Gibbon, 
while Lessing, Schillér and Gesethe were the leading literary men of 
Germany. The theater, as a source of amusement and instruction, 
was widely fused. San Carlo at Naples, La Scala dt Milan, and La, 
Fenice in Venice were the finest it Europe, but the theaters of Paris, 
London, and Vienna were well known and widely patronized by the 
aristocracy. In England the right to run theaters like Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane was a monopoly like so many things of the period. 
In Paris the nctors formed a guild. In the world of music this was 
the age of Bach, Gluck, Haydn, Mezart, and Cherubini. 

. 


5. Tu Inpusrrian System 


Towards the close of the eighteenth century the industrial system 
of Europe was undergoing a proRounced revolution. Large cities like 
London, Paris, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Frankfort, and Vienna had 
grown up and the sinall villages had increased in size until on the 
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continent there were 78 towns with over 10,000 inhabitants in 1787. 
These cities and towns, nourished by industry and commerce, began Growth of cities 
to lose their mediaeval character to some extent. Industry was com- “4 towns 
ing to mean something mote than making clothes and hats, shoes and 
swords, articles of furniture and implements of agriculture. It became 
national and international, and meant the production ef goods like 
cloth, clocks, dishes, and weapons on a large scale to supply far-away 
markets. The guild system was declining in England, although it 
was still in active operation on the continent. With smproved tools Changer in 
and methods of fatming agriculcure was revolutionized. The pateinal ety 
states devoted more attention to the regulation of industry by law. In 
1787 it was said that the French rules concerning manufacturing filled 
eight large volumes. Men eager to establish new industites and open 
up new fields of trade secured from the king special trading privileges, 
Lge grants of money, exemptions from taxation, and other fhvors. 
Large companies like the East India Company, the Hudson's Bay Trading 
Company, the Dugh East India Cqnpany, and the Freach Company ‘panies 
of India still monopolized much of the foreign trade.¢ Under these 
trading corporations, favored by protective fneasures, commerce with 
the Americas, Africa and Asia grew out of all bounds, and enriched 
the middle class, particularly in France and England. The foreign 
commerce, which in 1700 amounted to $60,000,000 in England and 
$40,000,000 in France, had probably increased threefold by 1789. 
The system of protective tariffs against foreign competition was in 
operation in the larger states, although internal customs duties and. 
tolls, and poor roads and slow transportation, still hampered trade 
within the states. 

That remarkable movement called the Industrial Revolution, 
which will be studied later, was already under way in England and 
was destined to transform the world. Th® improvement in spinning 
and weaving, the new processes in producing iron, the use of steam 
and water power to drive machinery, and to transport goods and 
persons, the changes in the methods of cleaning cotton and of dyeing Thy Industrial 
cloth, and the rise of more practical methods of finance were altering Revolution 

ethe very foundations of the society of the old régime find mgrking 

a departuse in world history. They created the “capitalist class” 
and the new type of day laborers; they stimulated both national and 
world trade; they founded colonial empires for world markets ahd 
raw matetials; they built large manwfacturing cities; they set up 
new standatds of living; and they produced a series of ¢ritical social 
problems. The middle class — she business men, bankers, and pro- 
fessional men — assumed a new significance and took political leader- 
ship away from the nobles and clergy, first in England, theo in 
France, and later in other European countries. When the French 
Revolution broke out, it is not surptising, therefore, that this class 
took the leadership in the attack on the old régime. 

Between us and this eighteenth century stands the French Revolu- 
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tion directed against its injustices and inequalitics. Such a movemenc 
may easily focus our attention on its evils and shortcomings, but if 
we consider what has just been said of literature, economics, philoso- 
phy, science and the beginnings of industry and world commerce, we 
can realize that it was a truly great century to which we owe much 
that we think of as the peculiar achievements of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, - 
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CHAPTER V 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: ITS INFLUENCE 
ON OTHER PEOPLES 


x. Tuz Oxp Récime in France 


Durine the latter part of the eighteenth century four significant 
changes were taking place in world history. The Commercial Revo- 
lution was undermining the feudal order, forming a powerful middle 
cls, and stimulating the rise of national states. The Industrial 
Revolution was transforming business and social relations. The 
American Revolution was experimgnting with the fitst democratic 
federal Republic, and was the preliminary skirmish of «conflict that 
was to cover Europe and Latin America, The French Revolution, 
directed by the middle class, was endingethe economic and social 
remnants of feudalism and replacing irresponsible, royal despotism 
with constitutional self-governinent. These forces were hastening 
the transition of the feudal world to the modern democratic world. 

The French Revolution differed from the English Revolution of 
the seventeenth century and che American Revolution in that it was 
to a greater degree a social as well as a political movementr In Great 
Britain the middle class by a process of internal assimilation gained 
political power without forcibly displacing the aristocracy, which 
was constantly recruited from the best men of the middle class, Indeed 
the atistocracy itself had become to a degr@e middle class in its ideals 
and interests. The American Revolution, having little to destroy, 
was a demonstration of the right of revolution and a rather suc- 
cessful experiment iff the newer political and social ideals of the 
eighteenth century. To a considerable extent it was economic as 
gvell as political? The men who led it had long enjofed personal 
freedom and knew the.value of political liberty, It directly concerned 
only a few millions of people, and thay were separated from the 

+ Europeans by the Atlantic Ocean. } The French Revolution sought’to 
abolish class distinctio&s based on birth and blood, and special 
privileges for the few. Ic stressed equal rights and oppertunities for 
all men. Ic is called French but {ts effects leave been felt around the 
globe. It began in France, not becatise the people there were more 
oppressed than elsewhere, but becausg, like the Americans, they were 
more advanced and better off than any other national group in con- 
tinental Europe. It covered the period from 1789 to 1799 but its roots 
run back further and its influences have not yet ceased. Through it 

. the middle class in France gained most in wealth and power at the 
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expense of royalty, the nobility, and the clergy, while the lot of the 
peasantry was notably improved."[A more detailed survey of the 
institutions of the old régime iff France will explain the French 
Revolution as a force in world history. | 

The French people were ruled by an absolute, hereditary king, 
responsible for his actions to God alone. The monarch’s will was 
the source of all law, justice, honors, and appointments to office. He 


_ could levy taxes and spend the money as he pleased without rendering 


an account to the public. He could contract foreign alliances, plunge 
the nation into war, and make peace without consulting his subjects. 
With a stroke of his pen he could imprison any one without a trial. 
“This thing is legal because I wish it,"’ said Lonis XVI on one occa~ 
sion, and on another, ‘The soVercign authority resides exclusively in 
my person. To me alone belongs the power to make laws... . The 
tight$ and interests of the nation rest solely in my hands."’ In shéte, 
the entire life of the nation — political, social, industrial, educational 
and religious — centered in thegutocratic monagch. To dazzle the 
eyes of his st*jects, he lived in lavish splendor, surrounded by a host 
of courtiers and servants, at Versailles, a city of 80,000 people, located 
twelve miles from Paris.® His mammoth palace built by Louis XIV 
with its endless rooms, costly furniture and decorations, beautiful 
parks, fountains, and artificial lakes, had cost $100,000,000, a sum 
wrung from the people in taxes, The court consisted of 15,000 persons, 
betaling both the Swiss and French regiments and all civil officials, 
costing a twelfth of the revenue of the state. Attached to the queen 
alone wert soo servants. The royal stables, containing thousands of 
horses and more than 200 carriages and sleighs, cost $4,000,000 yeatly. 
Louis XVI planned to reduce the number of horses from 6,900 to 1,800. 
For the king's table another $1,500,000 was spent. (‘T nécotal expense 
of the luxury, pomp, and*pageantry of the royal court was probably 
$20,000,000 a year. No ruler on earth could match the French court 
in size, costlincss and gaiety. Louis XVI and his coggort, however, at 
least set a higher moral stand@rd than the immoral Louis XV‘. 

The people might have continued to tolerate the absolute govern- 
ment,with all its extravagances and glittering mockery, had it been 
really efficient, just, and heedful of their welfare. On the contrary, 
it was unwieldy and ineffictent, Since no country so vast could be 
tuled by a king alone, he had created five councils to assist him in * 
framing laws, managing finances, and conducting foreign affairs. 
The privy cotincil of about 100 members was the most important of 
these bodies and supervised all weaghty matters. Since these coun- 
cils made laws and enforced them in the king's name, the actual 
government of France was ate autocratic bureaucracy. In theory 
France was a highly céntralized kingdom, but not in reality, The 
numerous codes of local laws, -® nearly three hundred — the different 
ystems of taxation, the vatying weights and measures, caused con- 
icts, and the overlapping of authority, and threw the government -: 
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into a chaos of practices. In central France thirteen provinces had Conjticting 
“free trade without customs houses, while elsewhere tariffs were, /#* 
collected on goods from other provinces. These irritating local 
diversities and territorial units showed how many remnants of the 
Middle Ages had survived if France,, The people were not unified No nationality 
into one nation with a common paitforisma and a common Taw such ~ 
as_had_grown up in England, butvégarded themselves a8 Bretons 
ot Parisians, or Alsatians rather than Frenchmen. The task of creat f 
ing a national spirit was accomplished by the ‘'Fraternity'’ of th YW 
French Revolution, vier 
France had three types of local government: (1) There were the 
bishoprics with their own officers and cqurts. (2.) The thirty-eight 
provinces, remnants of former independest'duchics and kingdoms, had 
been united to form France. Those in central France had no self-gov- 
ernteent, while those on the borders had assemblies of three estates 
with power to consent to taxation. A governor-genetal, usually a 
noble, appointed by the king, ruled over each province. ($) Thethirty- Local 
five generalités, which approximately ‘coincided in territogy with the geverument ~ 
provinces, were ruled by éntendants, for the most part lawyers and men 
of the middle class, who were also named by she king. They were the 
real local rulers of France and, as the direct representatives of the abso- 
lute monarch, played the part of little despots. In the modern sense, 
local government did not exist, for the pettiest details weredetermined 
at Versailles. Ifa stream needed a new bridge, or a church a new roof, 
petitions had to be approved first by the central authority before the 
work could be done, This caused annoying delays and stupid in- 
difference to local needs. 
The national finances were in a most precarious condition and for 
half a century or more the nation had been on the verge of bank- 
“lruptey. Alchough the government colleceed millions annually in 
taxes, and received Jarge sums from the church and from the sale of 
offices, yet each ygpr closed with a deficit. These deficits were simply 
added to the natiénal debt. Louis XY borrowed moncy until the Nasional 
wealthy bankers and business men became alarmed and refused to finance + prt. 
make further loans. The financial load was heavy, but France was ce Haan 
rich and akundantly able to meet #. The difficulty lay in extfava- a 
gance and in the unscientific handling of fynds. There was no public. 4 
‘budget, such as modern states provide, and the burden was so wer 
equally distributed that those most able go pay large taxes cither were 
exempt or evaded their share. Thus the royal princes, who should Taxation 
haye paid an income tax of $500,099, managed to reduce it to $40,000, 
A certain marquis, whose land tax was legally $500, escaped with 
paying $80$ while a middle-class map, who should have paid $14, 
had to pay $r52. The common people, wha owned two fifths of Ir pastes 4 
the land, paid four fifths of the direc& taxes. Careful investigations : 
have indicated that the peasant’s tax might well be about 50 per cent 
of his total income, which was quite enough to explain why wide- 
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_presd discontent and rebellion were awaiting only the occasion and,’ 
Zleadership to overthrow such an unjust system of taxation. The taxes 
themselves as a whole would not have been so heavy, if equitably 
distributed, In England the taxes were greater than those in France 
but more easily paid because better appditioned to the capacity to pay, 
The state collected two kinds of taxes, direct and indirect, About 
half of the national income consisted of direct taxes levied on Jand, 
Direct taxes petsonal property and income./ From most of these taxes the nobles, 
clergy and some of the middle class were exempt, hence the load fell 
heavily upon the common people. The other half of the national 
income was raised from indirect taxes such as the salt tax, the tobacco 
Indirect taxes tax, the excise on wine and cider, duties on exports, and a stamp tax. 
The collection of these revenues was so abominable that they were 
hated as much as the direct taxes. Wealthy speculators, or com- 
pandes, called the farmers of taxes, paid the state a lump sum fof the 
privilege of collecting certain indirect taxes. They expected, of 
course, to sqticeze out of the people large profits in addition to their 
original ovglay. 
The courts of law consisted of a supreme court at Paris and twelve 
inferior courts, in different cities, together with numerous local 
Law cots tribunals. The judges inherited or bought their offices, though they 
included some men of ability. They were selfish and unprogressive, 
and upheld privileges against the king and reforming ministers under 
Louis XVI, but the very fact that they opposed the crown gave them 
great popularity. Since no law was valid until registered by these 
courts, they insisted, more and more, especially the parlement of Paris, 
that they had a veto on royal edicts. But the king had the power 
to force the court to register his edicts. This court in Paris also had 
the power to seize printed books and if found injurious to public 
policy to sentence themeto be burned. The lower courts were more 
corrupt, and dispensed justice in the interest of the privileged classes. 
Léttre de Bribery was common. The /etere de cachet, or secret letter, signed by 
cachet theking, which could not bgopened without breaking the royal seal, 
-was_the most flagrant abuse of liberty and justice. It ordered the 
attest ofa ¢ gcrrain persons who mnlidic be iesiacaed without knowing 
the ‘name of his accuser or the*nature of his offense. Jf poor and 
without friends, such a vigtim might spend years in prison without 
efial, Yet the number thus arrested has been exaggerated. There 
was an average of sixteen g year under fouis XVI, mostly at the 
tequest of telatives. Striking and arbitrary cases of arrest aroused 
Criminal law the public wrath. Thecriminal Jaw was hatsh and cruel. Torture 
was used to force confession ef ctime. No la wyet was allowed.to. 
defend the accused, and the examination of his casé was conducted in 
tivat itnesseS were calle “Biter the culprit had testified, 
and thus he was liable for pergury. The death penalty was common 
for trivial offenses, and barbarous methods wete used to execute 
criminals. x 
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The church was a sort of a state within the state, for it had its gov- 
ernment and officials. It owned from x per cent to 4o per cent of the 
Jand in different sections of France! and collected tithes from all the 
people. This sum, supplemented by the revenue from its own property 
and from gifts, gave the church a huge income for its work estimated 
to have been as high as $100,000,000 yearly. Although protected by 
the state in ics rights, yet it was free from secular taxation. From 
time to time the church voted a voluntary contribution to the royal 
treasury, but that sum fell far short of what would have been paid 
had the church been taxed on its property and income. Thus the 
church was a protected, privileged corporation ranking in power next 
to the state itself. The only justification for collecting tithes from 
Jews and Protestants, as well as Catholics, was found in the fact that 
the money was used in pare for the support of the poor and unfortu- 
‘hate Since the tithes were paid in farm produce instead of money, 
they were one cause for the backward condition of agriculture. 
Had the church discharged its spiritual duties mofe zealously, 
managed its own land better and spent more of its ingoime for the wel- 
fate of the people, it might have held their loyalty to a greater degree. 
The higher clergy, numbering perhaps @000, included 18 arch- 
bishops, 117 bishops, and numerous abbots, abbesses, ‘‘little abbés,”’ 
priors, and canons. Although the pope had a veto on the nomina- 
tions, ‘the king actually appointed the higher clergy mostly from the 
younger sons of the nobility. Some of them lived in worldly extrava- 
gance while they neglected obvious duties. The archbishop of Strass- 
burg had an income of possibly $200,000 to squander on his costly 
palace and sumptuous court. He entertained lavishly, and his guests 
at times numbered 200. The abbess of Remiemont in Lorraine held 
feudal rights ovet 200 villages and astonished the people with her 
splendid gowns. Members of her conventemust have nine genera- 
tions of noble blood in their veins. The average income of the arch- 
bishops and bishops was $35,000, and some of them, like the feudal 
lords, preferred to reside at Versailles. Jlence absentecism was a cry- 
ing evil in'the church as well as the state. Men of immoral lives and 
inferior intellects, who cared little for religion, were not ancommon 
among ene clergy. '‘The afchbishop of Paris must at least 
believe in God,” dryly remarked Louis XVI, when he was urged 
to appoint Brienne to that position, Voltaire urged an atheistée 
friend to accept an office {n the church gn the ground that he would 
have a fat living and yet might believe as he pleased. ‘These condi- 
tions explgin why the Revolutiongwas direcyed against the existing 
church as well as against the state, + 
The 120,000 members of the lower,clergy came from the common 
people. The pricsts numbering about 60,000 lived! mostly in the vil- 


1 See, La France Beonomsique é Sotlale au XVIM Scie, chinks that the tqtal posses- 
sions of the church were about 6 per cent, Rabaut Saint-Etienne estimated them at 
0 per cent, ‘ 
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lages, beloved by the people. They conducted the religions services, 
educated the children, and shared the joys and hardships of their 
parishioners. Neglected and paid wretched salaries, they hated their 
superiors. When the Revolution began, they heartily supported the 
cause of the people against the king,*the nobles and the bishops. 
Although they belonged to the privileged class, since they were ex~ 
empt, from ditect taxes, nevertheless their sympathies were,with the 
unprivileged class. 

There was no religious freedom in France. , Legally Jews and 
Protestants were members of the Roman Gatholic Church and sub- 
ject to its control. Moreover, they were excluded from civil offices. 
At death Catholic relatives might claim their property. Their 
matriages were illegal, and «heir children illegitimate. Fortunately, 
however, as the Revolution approached, these laws were not widely 
enferced. The last execution for heresy in France took place iné.762 
and in 1777 the last prisoner for conscience’s sake was released from 
the galleys. * The liberal men pf the day’ urged freedom of worship, 
and in 178% Lafayette proposed the restitution of civil rights to all 
Protestants. Such a royal edict was drawn up, but the clergy were 
strong enough to defeawit. Most of the thinkers of the day, clergy 
as well as laity, no longer accepted the creed of the Catholic Church 
without question.! A\Paris curate, who was asked whether the clergy 
teally believed the doctrines they taught, replied: ‘There may be four 
or five who do.’ At a dinner in Paris the Englishman, Hume, 
chanced to remark that he had never met an atheist. ‘At the present 
moment,’ teplied his host, ‘‘you are sitting at the table with seven- 
teen of them.” 

France inherited from the Middle Ages the principle that men are 
not born free and equal, Hence society was organized on the basis 
of privilege and inequality. Some were high, others low; some 
rich, others poot; some noble, others ignoble; some privileged, 
others unprivileged, The privileged class included the royal family, 
the nobility, the clergy, and ghe richer business and professional men, 
The unptivileged class consisted of the poorer middle class, the arti- 
sans in tha cities, and the peasants in the country, and formed the 
vast‘ bulk of the nation. Under Chis antiquated system ope person in 
fifty belonged to the favoged few, who reaped most of the rewards 
and escaped most of the burdens of life. Yet these class distinctions 
were not so rigid as to prevept a man by soifie stroke of fortune, or by 
thrift and ambition, or by the purchase of an office, from climbing 
from a lower to a’‘higher rank. With these inequalities in mind, one 
may better understand why the French Revolution took for its 
watchwords, “Liberty, Equaljry, and Fraternity."’ 

The nobility, including children, numbered about 140,000 mem- 
bers, and supplied one nobleefamily for every 800 people, They 


1 Cf. Cath, Encyc. “France, *' vi, 184. 4s 
2-8ee gives 80,000 noble families and 400,000 membets, 
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owned perhaps one fourth of the soil of France which varied from 
{x to 40 per cent in different localities, If in the United States every 
lawyet were a nobleman with a huge estate, or an official holding a 
title of nobility, one would get an pie of oe number and power 
of the nobles in France. ihe higher Cerny and the nobility owned The nobility 


almost one third of the soil of France, had as their tenants “a large 


number of the peasants, and received a fourth of what the people 
produced. Like che clergy the nobles were divided into two Classes = 
the old andvthe new ho ility. The old “nobility of the sword,” 


once the equals of kings, claimed that they paid their taxes with 
“thei swords. If sufficiently wealtliy, they lived a brilliant life at the 
king's court, pulling wires for favors, or if too poor, they resided in_. 

the provinces. The new ‘‘nobles of th ‘obe™ had either bought 

their titles to nobility, or had steed an office carrying with it 

noblm rank. As a source of income, kings sold such offices very 

much as a modern state raises money by selling bonds. These 

offices were inheritable and transferable like any other property. 

The old nobles desjised the new nobles, but as the Revolution 
approached the two groups had begun to be merged by many ad- 
vantageous martiages. e 

When the king absorbed the political powers of the nobles, they 

clung more tenaciously to their social and economic privileges. Prévileges of 
These ‘consisted of the higher offices in the army, church and state; nobility 
exemption from certain direct taxes; feudal dues, market and hunting 

rights; and certain minor local honggs and appointments. Most of 

these privileges were regarded as propefty rights which could be sold ‘ 
ot bequeathed to heirs. Ordinarily the eldest son inherited two thirds 

of the estate, while the younger heits received the other third. It 

was laughingly said that ‘the younger children of poorer nobles re- 

ceived ‘part of a pigeon, a rabbit, and a hunging dog.’ Some of the 

nobles whose wealth had been swallowed up by absentecism, debts at 
Versailles, gainbling, and lack of business ability, were jokingly 

called ‘‘The high and mighty lords of g pigeon-house, a frog pond, 

and arabbit fen.” Here and there nobles were no better off than thei 
peasants. Arthur: Young in his travels through France heard of 

nobles in the south who had to lite on an income of $125 a year. 

In 1789 several Poitevin nobles went to,their electoral assemblies 

dressed like peasants and without sufficient money to pay their hotel 

bills. The chief reason for the unpopylarity of the nobles in late 
eighteenth-century France lay in the fact that by this tie they had 

become practically a nuisance, In ghe Middle Ages they had possessed 

real political and juristic as well as economic and social functions. 

These services had later become absorbed by otherg, and before 1750 

the nobility was but an irritating and expensive anachronism, 

The third estate, numbering aboua24,500,000 persons, included 
every layiman not a noble of blood or office from the richest banker 
and the most famous literary man down to the poorest peasant 
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and most miserable beggar. Like the clergy and the nobility, the 
third estate likewise was divided into two classes: the middle class, 
and the town workers and peasants. The middle class comprised 
all persons not clerics who did not toil with theit hands, such as 
lawyers, physicians, literary men, heads of guilds, merchants, 
bankers, artists, actors and government officials. They lived in the 
cities and towns, included Jess than 2,000,000 persons, and repre- 
sented the wealth, brains, and business ability of France. For two 
centuries they had been exerting more and more influence through 
their monopoly of commerce, industry, scierice, literature and phi- 
losophy. Such public opinion as existed in France was guided by 
them. They loaned money to the government and to the nobility, 
held important offices, and, had become the actual masters of the 
destiny of the nation, Although forced to share the burdens of the 
state and church, yet they had no political rights and were ade 
in many ways to feel their social inferiority. Fearing national 
bankruptcy they demanded the tight to inspect the king's accounts 
and even fo regulate his expenditures; and sade discontented by 
existing institutions, they urged social and political reforms. Many 
books and pamphiets s@¢ forth their cause. Quite a few of the estates 
of the nobility fell into their hands through forced sales. Indeed 
many a blue-blooded noble was glad to improve his worldly lot by 
the marriage of a daughter to the son of a wealthy banker of soap- 
maker. The tend owned by the middle class was far from incon- 
siderable, Thus ability and money were bringing the bourgeoisie to the 
level ofthe nobility before the Revolution occurred. When that 
movement did begin, it was under the leadership of this able group, 
who guided it through its unsteady course, It must be remem- 
bered that the middle class under the did order also profited by 
special privileges, parcigularly in trade and industry. In Normandy, 
Flanders, and Picardy the large farmers formed a rural middle class, 

The fourth estate was made up of the peasants and town workers. 
The town workers, numberjng perhaps 2,500,000, or one person in 
ten, had little opportunity to improve their lot. Some of the artisans 
were orgagized in guilds under rigid rules and sought to monopg- 
lize certain branches of industey and to curtail freedom of labor, 
This selfish system had to be broken down before the new order 
oould come in. Outside of the guilds were thougands of persons 
who did all sorts of odd jobg and hard lab6r for low wages but were 
not organized. These workmen, with a hope for better things in 
their hearts, formed the revolutignary mobs and played an exciting 
part in the great transformatien. 

The peasants, approximating 20,000,000, of four fifths of the 
nation, lived in the country villages mostly on the estates of the 
nobility, Of these possiblyez,c00,c00 were still serfs, mostly in 
Alsace and Lorraine, but this number was being gradually reduced by 
1789. The test were legally free to come and go, to buy and sell, and 
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to control their own lives, By 1789 at least two fifths of the land 
felonged to these free peasants, and ‘peasant farms were constantly 
increasing. Some writers even affirm that the number of peasant 
proprietors was as large in 1789 as today, The peasants who did 
not own lands lived on the*estates of the crown, the nobles and 
the church. But these free peasants were still saddled with heavy 
taxes by the state, with vexatious feudal dues by the lords, and with 
tithes by the church. Not only did they have to support idle bishops 
and spendthrift nobles, but from their meager earnings they were 
forced to bear an unfair share of the cost of the state. If the men of 
the middle class were justified in their insistence upon a new social 
and political system based on justice and equality, the peasants, who 
were the burden bearers of the old régime, were trebly justified. Of 
course their condition varied —- some were well-to-do, while others 
wermso poor that a bad harvest caused famine and serious illness 
entailed misery. In general, however, the peasants in France were 
freer and more prosperous than most peasants in Europe except those 
in England, the Netherlands, and nérthern Italy. Mgteover the 
conditions were gradually growing better rasher than worse. The 
mainmorte was abolished on the royal domain in 1779. Compe- 
tent observers just prior to the outbreak of the Revolution give, 
on the whole, a favorable account. Jefferson in 1787 reported that 
the peasants had enough to eat and appeared happy and comfortable. 
Arthur Young after three extended tours wrote in his diary descrip- 
tions of prosperity and contentment alternating with wretchedness 
and destitution. Dr. Rigby saw “few of the lower classes,in tags, 
idleness and misery.'' Voltaire, who knew Europe thoroughly, 
thought that the French peasants were fairly well situated. Rousseau 
was constantly praising them for their morality and joyous rural life. 
Compared with the American farmer of today, the lot of the French 
farmer before 1789 was certainly bad, but it was not so bad as that of 
the Russian, Chinese or Japanese farmers even now. The very fact 
that the peasants were mostly free and were becoming more enlight- 
ened, causéd fhem to realize the evils and injoscioss of the old régime. 
It,was not so much-misery and oppression, but new ideas and discon- 
tdht, that aroused in them the spirie of revolt. As they became en- 
lightened, they branded their feudal lords as robbers, and demanded 
an efficient government to guarantee them equal rights and the pre- 
tection ofthe fruits of thet own industry, 

o Despite the handicaps under which trade and indystry were 
placed there were some favorable gonditions., To encourage internal 
communication aschool of engineering and a corps of trained engineers 
with a budget of about 7,000,000 francs for bridges and roads were 
organized, In 1788, 12,000 leagues of highways had been built and 
that many more laid out. Great thorgnghfares ran from Paris to all 
parts of the kingdom, but they were intended more for military pur- 
poses than to encourage trade. The smaller roads leading off from 
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the main highways were in a wretched condition, and wete the 
occasion for numerous complaints, After 1770 considerable atcentioit 
was given to interior navigation of rivers and canals particularly in 
the north, The means of transportation left much to be desired. 
It took from 18 to 20 hours to travel by water from Paris to Rouen, 
and to go by land from Paris to Marseilles consumed eleven days. A 
letter sen? from Lyons to Bordeaux had to be sent by way of Paris 
and arrived in about cight days. The cost of transportation of 
metchandise was about three tunes less by water than by land but 
was hampered by frequent drawbacks. The seaports were numer- 
ous and used by little “‘barques’’ of from 50 to roo tons. Commerce 
overseas was in a fairly flourishing condition. It was encouraged 
by banks and the institutign of credit. The Council of Commerce 
tried to encourage trade, and reforms and commercial treaties with 
other states sought the same end. These favorable treatics spjmu- 
lated trade with other nations, particularly the United States, Eng- 
land, and Italy. In supplying the Levant with her manufactured 
articles France held first place . The Compafly of the Indies was 
doing a flourishing buginess, and the colonial trade was considerable. 
The seaports on the Atlantic were filled with ships but those on the 
Mediterranean were less prosperous. In 1787 the imports were valued 
at Over 634,000,000 francs and the exports at nearly 439,000,000 
francs. In the three quarters of a century before the Revolution 
French foreign commerce had quadrupled and had exercised a tre- 
mendous influence on the growth of industry because much of the 
surplus capital had been invested at home. 

The Council of Commerce devoted much attention to the stimu- 
lation of factories in France. The inspectors of business instituted 
by Colbert were continued to the Revolutton. The royal factories of 
tapestries, porcelains, and other articles were subsidized by state 
funds, and even by provinces and municipalities. With the rise of the 
laissez-faire theory the rigid state control of industry was relaxed 
and in consequence the number of industries inageased. What might 
be called a rural industry sprang up under local capitalists; and when 
they began to unite, as was true in a number of instances, the foun« 
dations of the modern industriah system were laid. This transfornt)- 
tion was accelerated by the invention of machinery “first in the 
silk mills and then in the manufacture of cottons. English machines 
were introduced at an carly date on a smadl scale. In the making of 
paper, notably at Annonay, machinery was substituted for hand 
labor. The Society du Creusot, egtablished in 1787, and a few other 
companies were using the ple method of producing iron, In 
its coal mine in 1789 the Company d’Anzin was employing 4,000 
men and 600 horses together"with 12 steam engines. However by 
1789 the factory system based on machinery was in its infancy in 
France, and the small industries predominated everywhere. 

The government might be despotic and the social system absurd, 
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yet the industrial system of the old régime had brought greater ma- 
terial prosperity to France than to any other country in continental 
Europe. OF the steadily increasing population, four fifths were 
tilling the soil, and only one tenth was engaged in business. There 
was a good supply of live8tock, and large quantities of grain and 
grapes were grown. But local duties and export custems on farm 
products hindered the development of agriculture, The total value of 
manufactured goods was $212,000,000 annually, The royal restric- 
tions on industries were greater than those that hindered farming. 
Although foreign and colonial trade was not so prosperous as in 
England and Spain, yet the exports amounted to $108,000,000 and 
the imports $113,000,000 yearly. Consequently a national budget 
of $150,000,000 then weighed as heavity as $600,000,000 now, and a 
public debt of $1,000,000,000 in 1789 was a larger load than 
$4f00,000,000 in modern France. Trade and manufacturing’ were 
hampered by the royal practice of selling monopolies to increase the 
royal income. Thg numerous guilds with their special monopolies 
fettered business, made France a nation of small industries and caused 
mach discontent among the workers, who organized and fomented 
strikes until the government forbade all combinations of employees. 
In spite of the hostility of the guilds and of royal edicts which opposed 
inventions and improvements, factories increased sixfold from 
Colbert to Necker. In 1789 soap to the value of $2,600,000 and hair 
powder to the value of $5,000,000 were produced — an interesting 
commentaty on the life of that day. Loud were the outcries against 
the low wages, against the internal customs and fees, against the 
export duties on farm produce, and against the monopolies of the 
guilds. Freedom of industry and free trade with other nations 
were demanded. The exchange of goods was hampered by an almost 
infinite variety of weights apd measures. 

The educational system was based on the belief that only chose 
at the top of society should have trained minds. Education for the 
masses, it was thohght, might prove elangerous. Twenty-two uni- 
versitics prepared the chosen few for law, medicine, and theology. 
quhere was a collége in every city, and a grammar schovl in nearly 
“every distyict, for the children of the bourgeoisie, but few primary 
schools existed. In some places elementary instruction was free and 
even compulsory, but there was no public school system in the mvi- 
ern sense, Such a thing as an annuah state budget for educational 
purposes was unheard of. Nevertheless, in general, the French were 
better educated than most of th@Europeanepeoples. In 17 90, 47 per 
cent of the men and 27 per cent of the women were able to sign their 
names to the marriage registers. The educational system was in the 
hands of the clergy who were not over-zealous to improve the intelli- 
gence of the people. Rousseau wrote much on the training of the 
young, and Turgot utged Louis XVI to establish a national school 

. system for both sexes, but it was left for the Revolution to introduce 
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such a change. No freedom of the press existed, and hence one of the 
best means of instructing the people was carefully restricted. The 
number of newspapers increased towards the Revolution, but editors 
had to be cautious. Books and pamphlets were available, however, 


_ in spite of the censorship, and did much to arouse the people to a 


realization af the new era dawning in the world. 

The old régime in France may be summarized as follows: 

x, The government was autocratic and inefficient, and encour- 
aged injustice and inequality. The king's will was law, while the 
people, even the clergy and nobles, had little voice in national affairs. 
There was neither civil nor political liberty, The rights of free 
speech, assembly, and the press were denied. Arbitrary arrests were 
cominon, jury trial unknowrf, and no writ of Aabeas corpus was pet- 
mitted. The laws lacked unity, uniformity, and were unwisely 
admifustered. National taxation was arbitrary, unfairly distribueSd, 
and corrupt. National funds were not spent solely for the welfare of 
the nation. Government officialgwere oppressive and open to bribery. 
Favoritism ro the few, extravagance, and vain display characterized 
royalrule. Attempts were made to crush such traces of local govern- 
ment as remained underthe powetful machinery of absolutism. 

2. The church, wealthy and mighty, was closely allied with the 
autocratic state, and reflected its policies and practices, while its 
own obvious duties and opportunities were too often neglected. 
Freedom of worship was denied. Disbelief was rampant mote espe- 
cially among the scholats, higher clergy and nobles. 

3. Socrety was based on the class distinctions and. special privi- 
leges of an outgrown feudalism, The nobles and higher clergy en- 
joyed their feudal rights and prerogatives without giving adequate 
services in return, The middle class through its wealth and intelli- 
gence was emerging as the dominant power in the nation. The 
common people, having gained their emancipation from serfdom to 4 
large degree, were galled and irritated by the arbitrary acts of the gov- 
ernment and by the remntnts ef feudalism associated wich,the church, 
society, and the land system. » 

4. EconOmic evils accompanied a bad governmént and a vicious, 
social system, and hindered dndtstrial progress and, national pros- 
perity. Poverty and miserysésulted. The peasants and town workers 
HH to hear the brynt of the hardships of the old régime, and the 
parish ‘priests’ suffered but litsle less. of 

5. National education Was sadly neglected, and such as did exist 
was in the hands of the elergy. The press was closely censored, and 
books and pamphlets had to sécyre special permits for publication.- 

6. In shart, the old régimeshad become but a hollow shell — a 
systetn which had come down‘beyond its time. Against the condi- 
tions it perpetufated, the murtfiur of the people increased’ in volume 
and vehemenge..as time passed, until, under the leadership of the 
middle class, ly broke forth ia the Revolution. 
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2. Tur Gunzsis or THE RevotvtTionary Sprarr Prior To 1789 


Conditions as described in the preceeding section were prevalent 
in all of western Europe during the second half of the eighteenth 
century: in some countries mediaevalism and feudalism weie more 
firmly intrenched than in others, and conditions varied widely in 
different parts of che same country; but on the whole, western Euro- 
pean culture was aunit. At the end of the century a great convulsion 
spread over Europe which was to put an end to this state of aflairs, 
commonly called the old régime, and to substitute for it the new 
Europe of the ‘nineteenth century. This Revolution first appeated 
in France in the last years of the eighteenth century, but in the fol- 
lowing years it was spread over all of western Europe by the armies 
of Napoleon. When this military conqueror was finally defeated in 
+188, the partisans of the old régime who attempted to restablish 
conditions as they had existed twenty-five years carlier, found them- 
selves completely ynable to do so., 

If the old régime first broke down in France, this wat not because 
the people of that country were worse off than others; in general, 
they were better off, It was the bankruptcytof the government which 
brought tuin to the old régime in France, The wars of Louis XIV 
had dissipated the wealth which that monarch had enjoyed in the 
early years of his reign; the frivolous and immoral Louis XV, acting 
on the theory of ‘‘after me the deluge,’’ had done nothing to improve 
the finances of his country, and much to make them worse; and the 
well-meaning but stupid and lazy Louis XVI inherited a sonstantly 
increasing deficit which neither he nor any one else could check. 

At the same time that the government was thus finding itself 
unable longer to carry.on because of financial difliculties, popular 
criticism of the government became ever €nore powerful. Literary 
inen, through their criticism of existing abuses, sent a wave of revo- 
Iutionary ideas over France and the world. Many of their ideas were, 
borrowed from England and Ametica. «a They compared French insti- 
tutions with those of otfter lands, and held ‘up the glaring abuses at 
ome to public scbrn. They gave the people a vision of #new heaven 
and a new,carth and fired chem with deep craving for a realization 
of the magic words “Liberty, Equality. and Frateinity.”! These 
uae gave France at that time the intellectual leadership of ille 
world: S et 7 

1. Montesquieu, a nobleman and judge, made an open attack on 
despotic kings. In his Spirit of Lews, whicheran through twenty-two 
editions, he contended that states were the creation of history and 
denied the doctrine Of the divine right of kings to rule. The English 
government was praised as the best iA the world because it guaran- 
teed liberty to all its citizens. He uf§ed the separation of the execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial powers of government. The federal 

1 This motto was first dsed during the Revolution. 
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constitution of the United States and the state constitutions embody 
many of his theories, and France in developing her constitutions was 
greatly indebted to him. 

2. Voltaire, who came from the middle class, knew what it was 
to spend a year in the hated Bastille and fo be beaten almost to death 
at the instigation of an outraged nobleman. For a time he was the 
favorite of the court, then, a fugitive from the clutches of royal 
power, he lived in England. He visited the court of Frederick the 
Great in Prussia. His scorn for the old régime with its injustices and 
inequalities was deep and scorching. His satire was biting and witty; 
his invectives lashed the hypocrisies and bigotties of his day; and 
his versatility made him the most accomplished writer of the age. 
Feeling that the old order must be swept away before the new régime 
could start, destruction became his supreme task. Hence he aimed 
his hardest blows at the Roman Catholic Church and attacked €he 
abuses of the state. He himself caught no vision of democtracy, for 
he said that he would rather be guled by one lion, than by a hundred 
gutter rats, but he set thousands to think about it. He gave his own 
name to the period — “the Age of Voltaire'’ — the best commentary 
on his influence, 9 

. Rousseau, the son of a Geneva watchmaker, was the con- 
structive prophet of the old régime. His contempt for the evils of the 
ancient order was as great as that of Voltaire, but he urged the com- 
plete reorganization of human society. As an unsuccessful member of 
the unprivileged middle class, he wandered over Europe poor and 
discontented but with the conviction that "to love God above all 
things, and your neighbor as yourself, is the sum of the law."’ He 
dreamed of a past, when all were free and equal; when all owned the 
land; and when there were no wars to kill, no taxes to oppress, and. 
no philosophers to mislf&d. Civilization, he said, brought selfish 
greed, private property, servitude, and tyranny, These ideas were’ 
popularized in a little book called The Soctal Contract in which, ignor- 
ing the facts of history,,he epictured the state as originating in a 
voluntary democratic agreement of all the people, Hence he advocated 
a tepublic, based on ‘‘popular sovereignty,” and tuled by the will, 
of a majority, as the best formtof government. This idea spread over 
the world Jike a new,Gospeh. It had much to-do with the American 
ReVoluciori and its results, and helped to establish a republic in France 
fourteen yéars after his deathe > 

4. Dideret, another roe oie thinker, associated with him- 
self the most distinguirhed scien¢ists and scholars to gather all 
human knowledge together inna Encyclopedia. This work became 
the program of the revolutionists in their attack on the political, 
ecclesiastical, and social institutions of the old régime and supplied 
the facts on which men might @Mtempt to reconstruct civilization, It 
set forth the world point of view. ‘‘All lands of all men,” said 
Diderot, ‘have become necessary to one another for the exchange of - 
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the fruits of industry and the products of the soil,’’ Autoctacy, 
intolerance, slavery, the hatsh criminal law, unfair taxes, and feudal- 
ism wete all assailed by the Encyclopedists. 

5. Quesnay, the bourgeozs court physician of Louis XV, gathered 
about him a group of men known as ‘‘ Economusts”’ or “ Physiocrats,"’ 
to study trade, commerce and finance. They assailed wie economic 
evils and advocated a series of reforms. Believing that agriculture 
1s the only source of national wealth, they urged the removal of all Quetnay 
restraints on it. A single tax on land was declared to be the most 
equitable and scientific mode of taxation. According to their theory, 
called Jasssez-faire, the production and distribution of goods should 
be left to follow the natural laws of supply and demand unhampered 
by governmental regulations. Free tfade, as the basis for national 
prosperity, was their goal. This new political economy was reflected 
ifEngland by Adam Smith in his famous book, The Wealth of Nations. 
Turgot, one of their number, as minister of finance, attempted to put 
into practice somg of their recomgnendations. Thus, from another 
standpoint, the Physiocrats were also arousing the spirit of revolt 
against the industrial and financial system éf the old régime. 

It should not be supposed, however, tMat any of these men were 
republicans, revolutionists or radicals. Most of them admired more 
than anything else the constitutional monarchy of England and all 
abhorred revolution and violence. But their critical ideas helped 
to create the unrest and ferment that led to revolution. 

The success of the American Revolution likewise appeared to 
many Frenchmen as the realization of those liberal ideas for which 
they were contending at home. Furthermore thousands of young men 
had gone to America to, help the colonists secure their independence. 
There they saw those ideas, which had been given to the world by 
their own daring thinkers, triumph in th® new political and social In@uce of rhe 
“institutions of the American Republic. They returned to Frange gnelen 
with their minds full of the sentiments of the Declaration of Inde» 77" 
pendenge, and proud of haying helped to create a new and a free 
nation. As they scattered over their own country, boasting of the, 

erégime of liberty they had inaugurated across the sea3, they could . 

not avoid comparing what they had seen and felt in the New World 
with what they found in the Old Would. All France, in, fact, had 
been watching with degp interest the experiment across the sea. * Its 
success served as a powerful stimulus én inciting the spirit of reyolu- 
tion in France. 2 . 

.The ‘Enlightened Despots’® of Europ: also studied the schism 
in the British Empire, read the wofks of the French reformers, con- 
ferred with some of them at court, and honestly sought to improve 
the most flagrant abuses in their realms. Ancient laws were'teplaced 
by modern laws. Many of the pritileges of the nobility were cur- Hyforts of she 
tailed. /The power and wealth of the church were reduced. Facto- ‘pightiot 

| © gles and commerce were encouraged. But there was no thought of a 
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establishing popular, representative government. These few re- 
forms merely called emphatic attention to the remaining evils, and 
aroused greater popular discontent. At the same time the changes 
angered the privileged classes and caused them to cling more tena- 
ciously to their rights. The example of other European countries 
reacted on France and further encouraged the spirit of revolt, ‘‘Lib- 
etalism'’ became a social fad. When, ina popular play, a great noble 
was told that all he had done to deserve his special privileges was 
‘to be born,” all the nobles laughed and checred, They saw the 
impending storm without appreciating its significance. 

The Bricish constitution and the absence of feudalism in England 
challenged the admiration of intelligent Frenchmen. Many of them 
had travelled, and some had lived for years, in England. Such politi- 

Influence of the cal weiters as Locke were read by the French thinkers, who were 

ae contifiually pointing out the contrasts between their own courftiy 
and England, and urging imitation. The popularity of English ideas 
and institutions was followed bythe adoption of,English fashions — 
such as horseracing, short stirrups, plain clothes, linen dresses, bread 
and butter, and social clilbs. 

An intellectual revoliftion, based on the scientific observation of 
facts, on experimentation, and on the new inventions, was breaking 
down veneration for the past and leading people to look hopefully 

Summary of to the future for better things. In the face of a hostile church, the 
tw forces scientists boldly studied man, nature, the carth, and the universe. 
Natural laws were discovered; and thinkers dared to assert that by 
the use of human reason the state, church, society, and other insti- 
tutions could be improved. This new hope inspired men to attempt 
to better existing conditions. The spirit,of progress was surely 
undermining the old forces. The new science, supplementing che 
bold stand of the law coflrts, the destructive and constructive criti- 
cisn of the literary men, the example of the American Revolution,’ 
‘and the labors of the enlightened despots, was arousing in France 
a passidn for change. Some evere content with reform; others de- 
sired to sweep away entirely the mediaeval institutions and begin 
Comment of, civiljzation ‘new on a higher grade. Segur, reflecting on the Revo-w 
Segue prion wnote: '‘We believed that we were entering a golden age of 
hich pagt centuries gave ne idea, and in the future we saw only the 
goéd that could be secured for humanity by the reign of reason. We 
were disciples of new doctrines. . . . Voltaire charmed out intelli- 
gence and Rousseau touched our hearts.’’ Another contemporary 
said: ‘The chiefs of theRévolutiofi'imagined that they were assem- 
bled to correct every fault of tlfe past and every error of the human 
mind, and to secure the happiness of future generations.” 

In ty74 the young rulers, Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, 
ascended the French throne — @*throne undermined by an intellectual 
revolution, The new monarch was ignorant of Europe and did not 
understand France. His ideals were high, but he was irresolute and - 
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incapable. The queen was vain, frivolous, and indiscreet. She was Louis XVI 
mocked as a stupid foreigner, and court gossips tried to blacken her «M4 Hit queen 
character. Under these sovereigns national finances were in the 
utmost disorder. The people were grumbling about the heavy taxes. 
At first, the big man among'the king’s advisers was Turgot, minister Turgor's 
of finance, who sought to save the country from bankryptcy and at reforms 
the same time equalize the burden of taxation. His reform program 
included the consolidation of the national debt, a scientific budget, 
simplification of taxation in the direction of a single tax on land paid 
by all classes, the abolition of internal customs and substitution of 
free trade, freedom of the serfs, the overthrow of feudalism, dissolu- 
tion of the guilds, a new code of criminal law, the restoration of local 
and national assemblies, freedom of the press, and religious toleration, 
This remarkable scheme might have saved France from the Revolu- 
tide, but all those who profited from privileges, pensionsy and 
offices turned their guns against Turgot. ‘‘Do not forget, Sire," he 
cautioned Louis XVI, “that it was weakness that put the head of 
Charles I on the block.’’ The vacillating monargh dismissed 
Turgot saying ‘‘Alas! there are but two men in the whole nation 
who really love the people — Monsieur Tusgot and myself.’ When 
Voltaire heard the news, he lamented, ‘‘Nothing is left for me now 
but to die.”’ 
Necker, a wealthy Swiss bafiker in Paris, was called tosucceed Tut- 

got. He announced his intention to balance the budget by reforming 
the methods of taxation and by borrowing money to estore public Necker's 
confidence. His proposed reforms brought a storm of protests from ‘és 
the nobility and clergy. They denounced him as a foreigner and a 
Protestant. The queen insisted upon his dismissal. Before leaving 
office, however, he published a little hook called Compte rendu an roi 
(Report to the King), which revealed tle actual state of public 
finances and proposed certain reforms. Over 80,000 copies of this 
work were soon in the hands of eager readers, who for the fitst time 
saw the inside of the finances of the aytocracy. Within seven years 
Necker was recalled to power. Meanwhile the king entrusted the 

ational finances to Calonne, a dashing courtier, whose feolish policy Calome 
was to bolster up the embarrassed monarchy by loans. In four’ fears 
he borrowed $300,090,000. Soon the treasury was empty ot no mort 
fools could be found to fill it, Then the spendthrift turned tefornter. 
“Why this is sheer NecKer,"’ was the kitig’s comment on his scheme 
for reforms. ‘It is the best that can be done,’ blandly answered 
Calonne. In desperation, the kg, in 1782, called the Assembly of 
Notables, composed of the most prominent persons in the state and Assembly of 
church, When the Notables learned from Calonne that the national Notable” 
debt had been increased by $80,000,000, they demanded his; recall. 
At the same time a series of sweeping reforms was recommended, 
When Lafayette urged the convocation of the States General, the 
. countof Artois, the president of the Notables, cried: ‘What! Do you 
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demand the calling of the States General?’’ ‘’ Yes, Monscigneur,"’ 
answered Lafayette, ‘‘and even more than that."’ Bailly remarked 
that the Notables merely postponed ‘' the evils to a greater day.” 

When the king sent the, reform dectees to the court of Paris for 
registration, that body approved of all &f them except the land tax 
and the staipp tax. It declared that “Only the nation assembled in 
the States General can give the consent necessary to the establishment 
of a permanent tax."’ It humbly begged the king to summon that 
bady. This was lictle short of rebellion and recognized as such by 
the monarch, He exiled the Paris court, thereby causing a popular 
uproar until the court was recalled after consenting to register a 
general tax in place of the two objectionable ones. Soon another 
royal edict, which authorized loans for five years, was protested. 
In anger the king sent for the minutes of the court and tore out the 
protest. In 1788 he replaced all the courts with a new judidial 
system, but a threatened uprising of the people, who regarded the 
courts as the Bulwark of their liberties, forced thg monarch to restore 
them to power. Another victory was won against absolute monarchy, 
The reform programs proposed before 1789 were excellent. Had 
Louis XVI possessed the¢oresight and will to see them enforced, the 
old régime might have been transformed into the new régime grad- 
ually and without violence. But he was lacking in courage, if not 
conviction and gave way to the demands of the privileged classes 
before anything worth while could be accomplished. Hence it was 
left to the gigantic sweep of the Revolution to tear up the evils by 
the roots and cast them aside in the interest of progress and humanity, 

Bankruptcy thus broughe the old régime in France to ruin, In 
despetate need of filling his empty treasury, the king was at last 
driven to accept Necker’s advice and to summon the States General, 
in the hope that the peopie of the kingdom, represented in this body, 
would contribute the funds which the nobility had refused, But 
the majority of the members of the States General were members of 
the middle class and were inspired by the idealism of their class and 
day. They absolutely refused to perform the one service asked of 
them and dissolve; they insisted, instead, upon extensive reforms ing 
the government of France, and refuctantly the king gave in. When 
the flood gates had thus once been opened, and reform had swept into 
thé land, no man could close them again until the Revolution had run ° 
its course. * 


a 
3. Tau Summonine or gue Srares Guverar 


The States General was an Old feudal body which had not been 
assembled for 175 yeats. It was composed of three estates, or cham- 
bers, representing the clergy as the first, the nobility as the second, and 
the rest of the people as the tltird estate. Necker was too indolent 
specifically to exclude the fourth estate, so many of the lower classes 
voted to elect the representatives of the third estate. This was the - 
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fyst approximation to universal suffrage in human history. Each 

estate had one vote, hence the privileged estates might outvote the’ 

thitd estate on every proposed reform. This situation was discussed 
widely. The leaders of the third estate, differing greatly from those 

of 1614 who addressed theit Sovereign on their knees, demanded a 
reorganization of the methods of representation and votigg, while 

the privileged orders clamored for their sacred rights. When the court 

of Paris favored the old organization of the States General, it lost all 

its popularity. Finally Necker who had been recalled to power 
compromised by giving the first and second estates 300 representa- Representation 
tives each, and the third estate 600, leaving the method of voting aud voting 
unchanged. During the stirring election of 1200 members of the States 
General, the king had asked the differens orders to draw up lists of 

abuses needing correction, and of advisable reforms. These docu- Cahiers 
ment$; called cebiers, of which some 60,000 have been preserved, 

reflect the ideas and feelings of the people. They show that most of 

the evils were due to autocratic government, but none of them asked 

for a republic. Nor was a voice raised for the political egfranchise- 

ment of the lower classes. Some demandedea constitution ‘with 
regular meetings of the States General. Some of the cabiers of the 
privileged order were remarkably liberal. Those of the third estate 

were most emphatic in demanding the abolition of feudal dues. As 

a wholé they show that the nation was eager for a reformation of the 

social, economic, and political systems, but gave no hint of a violent 
upheaval. » 

Dressed in costumes of 1614, which the king had ordered to be 
worn, the deputies of the States General gathered in one of the royal Opening session 
palaces at Versailles on May 5, 1789 for the opening session. From 
his throne, with the queen at his side, Louis XVI welcomed them in 
an address that he had rehearsed like a schoolwoy, Necker's message 
was three hours long. After its delivery, the royal pair left the hall, 
amid cries of ‘'Vive le roi.’’ Several significant incidents irritated 
the third estate. In the first place, after being sent into the hall 
through a back door, they were kept standing until the clergy and 
nagles were seated.’ Secondly, the king, after this specchy reseated 
himself and put on his hat. The nobles and clergy then put on tlteit 
hats. The commoners started to do the sane, when cries of protest 
atose. In the confusion, the king settled the trouble by removing hie- 
hat, and all followed his example. Nathing was said about the 
reforms which the third estate had expected, and the tone @f the king 
was patronizing. Finally, the privMleged ordegs filed out behind the 
rulers leaving the representatives of the people to find their way out 
the’best they could. Thus a bad impression was given to the third 
estate at the outset. 

The nation had been asked for more*taxes, but the vital question 

_ of voting had not been settled. Over that issue adeadlock of six 
» weeks resulted. At last on June 17, by a vote of 49x to go the thitd . 
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estate, actually representing 96 per cent of the nation and knowing 
itself to be the real power in France, declared itself to be the National 
Assembly of France. That was the first step in the French Revolu- 
tion. The second step was taken on June 20, when this new Assembly, 
finding their hall closed to them on atainy morning by ofder of the 
king, rushed into the near-by royal tennis court and took an oath 
“never to separate . . . until the constitution of the kingdom shall 
be established.”’ A few days latet Louis XVI sanctioned the usur- 
pation of legislative power by the third estate. He ordered the 
nobles and clergy to join the Assembly and to vote by individuals and 
not by orders. The first phase of the Revolution had been won by 
the middle class supported by the nation. The National Assembly 
now changed its name to National Constituent Assembly, and ap- 


pointed a committee to frame a new constitution. 
cal 
- 


4. Tax Nationau Constiturnt AsseMBLy 


The conft “ring,” realizing how much autocracy and privilege 
had lost, began to plot for the overthrow of the Assembly. German 
and Swiss troops were located near Paris and Versailles to suppress 
uprisings in case the Assembly should be dissolved. The immediate 
withdrawal of these troops was demanded by the Assembly, Alarmed 
by the danger threatening the Assembly, the people of Paris decided 
to arm themselves, Seeking arms for this purpose, a motléy mob 
attacked and tore down the old Bastille, as this fortress had been 
one of the state prisons. Their act presently was regarded as a symbol 
of resistence to tyranny, of the old régime. The dhy, July 14, is still 
celebrated in France §8 the great French national holiday. This 
outbreak in Paris was followed by the creation of a new form of city 
government, the commune, os municipal council, elected by the wards. 
At the same time a national guard under General Lafayette was 
organized to preserve order and to protect the city against royal 
troops. The king, tired out by a day’s hunting and in bed, when in- 
formed of what had happengd in Paris, asked: “Whar? Has there 
been a riot?’’ ‘No, Sire,’’ replied the courier, “a revolution." 
The next «lay, unattended, he hurried to the Assembly for advice 
and’ protection. 'He promised tb recall Necker and to,temove the 
foreign troops. Two dayglater, after making his will and partaking 
‘of the holy sacrament, accompanied by 200 deputies he went to Paris. 
There he donned the tricolgr cockade, and approved all the changes 
the peoplechad made. A new politicakrégime was cmerging, and the 
king seemed to be giving it his cA@rdial approval. Almost as impor- 
tant as this revolution, was the sweeping administrative revolution 
which came a little later. The ancient and confused local adminis- 
trative divisions of France were abolished and replaced by the de- 
partments* districts, cantons¢and communes which still constitute 
the basis of Frefith local government. 

«, Meantime the country districts by the end of July were swept 
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hy a wave of social revolution, The peasants, gathered in the parish Social 
church, ot on the village commons, were abolishing the feudal dues. nanolas la the 
The ‘war on the chateaux"’ began and many of the feudal castles paid 
were sacked to destroy the records of feudal obligations. A com- 

mittee of the Assembly reported early in August that in addition to 

the destruction of castles, millets were hanged, tax-gatherers drowned, 
watehouses torn down, and salt depots burned. Thus a radical 
revolution was marching much more rapidly without the Assembly 
thanwithin. This report opened the eyes of the deputies to the neces- 

sity for immediate action. Seeing the handwriting on the wall, it 

was moved, in the famous night session of August 4-5, that feudalism Fendalism 
in France be abolished.t This motion catried. The clergy also “*«#ed 
agreed to sutrender their tithes, and the priests and judges their fees, . 
The old game laws were swept away. Exetmption from taxes were 

“for€ver abolished.” Offices and honors were opened to all citizens 
‘without distinction of birth’’ and all undeserved ‘' pension, favors, 

and salaries’ were suppressed. Magorial courts were abolished. Tithes 
Never in the world’s history had such a thing occurred. Tire altruism ‘#” vensdered 
and the voluntary nature of the decisions of this'famous night session 

have, however, been greatly exaggerated. The clergy and third 

estate abolished the feudal dues; and the nobility and third estate 
abolished the tithes. The man who moved the abolition of the 

feudal syscem — the yicomte de Noailles — was a notorious pauper 

and dead-beat, son of a younger branch of the family, and was popu- 

larly dubbed ‘John Lackland.” The duke d’Aiguillon, who 

seconded the motion was certainly not the richest man in France, 

or anything like it. Moteover, by these decréés, the nobles lost only 

what had already been taken from them. : 

Within four months two momentous revolutions had occurred — 

one, political, destroying absolute monarctty; the other, social, e 
abolishing feudalism. Louis XVI bowed with good grace to thg loss 

of autocratic power. But thousands of nobles and higher clergy Flight of the 
outside the Assembly refused to accept tle social revolution. Some, %!/ 
like the count d’Artois, the king's brother, fled to foreign lands after 

thg fateful fall of the Bastille to secure help from the champions of 
autocracy. Those left i France utged'the feeble monarch to veto the 
decreds of August 4-5. As the months passed without royal approval, 

and as poor harvests were followed by ugly rumots of royalist counter?’ 

plots, the rabble of Paris became active: On October 5 a mob of 

several thousand women and some men of the lower class set out from 

Paris to demand bread of the king® Lafayette slowly followed with Paris mab goes 
the national guard, and found the mob‘tamped for the nightdn front 1 Versailles 
of the huge royal palace at Versailles. Next morning the mob killed 
some of the royal gufirds, broke into the palace, and forced the king 
accompanied by the dauphin and the qucen to appear ona balcony 
before the people and to promise to go to Paris to Ife. ‘‘Bring the 

+1 On this subject one should consule S, Herbert, The Fall of Feudalism in France (1921). 
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king and the Assembly to Paris,’’ advised one of the journals, “’ ard 
the price of bread will go down.” 

At one o'clock on October 6 the funeral procession of the old 
régime began. The royal family dybbed ‘the baker, the baker's 
wife, and their son,’ surrounded by the rabble carrying on their 
pikes the heads of the slain guards, drove back to Paris, and took 
up their residence in the Tuileries, virtually prisoners of the Paris- 
ians. In about two weeks the Assembly held its first session in the 
capital. Many persons believed that the Revolution was now over, 
In reality only a new phase had begun. The old States General, 
summoned to save France from bankruptcy, had transformed itself 
into a modern legislative body. The representatives of the third 
estate, under the lead of tht middle class, had forced a new method of 
voting in the Assembly by means of which they held the majority of 
votes. Paris had ser up a new type of city government, The péasants 
had forced the Assembly to abolish feudalism and to equalize taxa- 
tion. Finally the Paris mobgiad forced the gonarch and Assembly 
to go to Paris, where the populace exercised more and more power 
over them. The trahsfer of the Assembly from Versailles to Paris 
marked the beginning*of a new era in the Revolution. It meant the 
gradua) but sure development of violence and mob rule under the 
growing domination of the Paris masses. The events of October 6 
Jed straight to the excesses of the National Convention and the 
Jacobins. 

Meanwhile the committee named to draft a constitution occupied 
itself with its task. French writers had praised the English consti- 
tution, Franklin, when minister to France had the American state 
constitutions translated, and the federal constitution of 1787 was well 
known. The court of Paris had talked a good deal about ‘'‘funda- 
mental laws,” the cabs demanded a constitution as one of the chief 
tasks of the States General, and in the Tennis Court Oath the third 
estate had sworn to give the nation a constitution. The committee 


Declaration of began its work by first drafting a Declaration of the Rights of Man. 


the Rights of 
Man 


In doing so they had the advice of the author of the Declaration of 
Independénce, Thomas Jefferson, then in Paris as the American miris- 
ter to France. Just before the storming of "the Bastille, Lafayette, 
who was familiar withethe American bills of rights, introduced 
“Gnto the Assembly a draft of such a dgcument. Another deputy 
utged the adoption of '’ the noble idea of the Declaration, conccived 
in another hemisphere,’ It was not until August 26, however, that 
the Declaration was completed. The tragic events of October 5-6 
forced the king to sanction if. The chief provisions of the document 
were: (1) ‘All men are born free, and equal in rights."’ (2) The 
putpose of government is to preserve the ‘‘naétral rights of man.” 
G) The nation alone is so¥ercign. (4) ‘Liberty consists in the 
power to do arlyching that does not injure others."’ (5) ‘Law is 
the expression of the general will."’ (6) ‘Every man is presytned - 
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ignocent until he has been pronounced guilty." (7) Freedom of 
conscience, speech, and the press is guaranteed so long as it does 
"not derange the public order.”’ (8) All public officials are account- 
able to the people. (9) Property is a ‘sacred and inviolable right.” 
(10) Taxes should be paid by afl in proportion to their ability to pay. 
Setting forth the principles of modern, democratic government, this 
Declaration, to the present time, is a part of the fundamental political 
beliefs of the French people. 

This statement of principles formed the preamble of the new 
constitution which was slowly elaborated from 1789 to 1791. Like 
the constitution of the United States, it was a compromise between 
the conseryative and liberal forces, and was based on two ideas: 
(x) the sovereignty of the people, and (2.} the separation of govern- 
mental powers. It created an hereditary, constitutional monarchy 
simil@e to that of England. The ‘King of the French,” whose 
person was ‘‘sacred,’’ was subjected to the laws of the nation, He 
could appoint and dismiss his ministeys, but they were fequired to 
report their expenditures to the legislature. He had a ‘‘guspensive 
yeto,”’ by which a law not approved by him semained inoperative 
unless passed by three successive legislatures. «He conducted foreign 
affairs, and was the head of the army, but could neither declare 
war nor make peace. He was the servant of the people’s will but 
had no’ share in forming this will. The legislature was a single 
house of 745 members’ elected for two years by all male citizens who 
paid taxes equal to three days’ labor. By this provision about 
3,000,000 men were not given the right to vote, and political power 
was placed in the hands of the middle class. The legislature's 
functions and powers were very extensive. Judges of every tank 
were elected by the voters. For purposes of local government, 
France was divided into 83 departments, which, in turn, were sub- 
divided into districts, cantons, and communes. “All of the peculiar 
privileges’’ of the provinces were swept away and replaced by ‘‘the 
laws common to all Frenchmen." All lacal officers were chosen by 
the people. 

The political and social revolutions were accompanied by an 
ecclesiastigal revolution Many of tite cabéers had demanded radical 
changes in the church, The decrees of Augyst 4-5 had abolished the 
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feudal rights, tithes, and fees of the clergy. The Declaration of church 


the Rights of Man establifhed religious freedom, and deprived the 
church of the right of censorship over the press. On Navember 2, 
1789, the Assembly took the drast%: step of confiscating all church 
property, but agreed to pay the salariessof the clergy and to provide 
for poor-telief from state funds. This was followed by the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteties, The confiscated church lands were sold to 
finance the national government, now ix the direst straits for money. 
The Civil Constitution of the Clergy was adopted on July 12, 1790, 
to reorganize the propertyless church. The 117 old bishoprics were 


revolution 
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reduced to 83 to correspond with che departments. The clergy be- 
came civil officials elected by the people. The nominal headship of 
the pope at Rome was recognized, but in reality the new French 
Church had become nationalized. Before taking office the clergy 
must take an oath, like civil officers, fledging loyalty to the national 
constitution. Protestants, Jews and atheists might join with loyal 
Catholics in electing catholic officials. The pope, bishops, priests, 
and inonks openly attacked these changes; thousands of laymen, 
who had supported other phases of the Revolution, displayed their 
hostility to these measures, When the Assembly ordered all clergy 
to take the required oath within a week, only four bishops and one 

The third of the priests did so. The ‘‘non-jurors” were branded as “‘dis- 

“nomjurers — turbers of the peace’’ and treated as having resigned their, offices. 
Hence the clergy joined the dissatisfied nobles and plotted for the 
overthrow of the Revolution. And the king, who felt that he had 
violated his conscience in signing the laws, became a more bitter 
foe of the Assembly. Ps 

One of the most disastrous policies of tfe Revolution was in- 
directly associated with the church reforms, namely, the financial 
policy to which the cenfiscation of church property gave rise. Large 

The assignats issues of paper money or assigvats were authorized with the expecta- 

and the ruin of tion that they would be redeemed by the income from the sale of these 

fivancial church lands. But so unpopular was the new ecclesiastical policy 

syste that few would buy the land offered for sale, and much of the money 
derived from the sale was diverted through graft. Hence, the paper 
money became more and more worthless, and was issued in evet 
greater quantities. It depreciated even more than the notorious 
continental currency in our Revolutionary War, and this financial 
policy for the time being ruined the credit and finances of France and 
constituted one of the-chief problems which had to be met by the 
Directory and Napoleon. 

The ‘‘emigration'’ of the nobles was accelerated by the attack 
on the church. These frightened and despoiled éwigrés, living at the 
courts of neighboring countries and burning with a desite for revenge, 

Emigeds urged were plotting to embroil Europe in war with the new government of 
Rewiutim  eance, They urged the king té flee from France and to ferent to ‘nis 
brother monarchs to restore his absolute power. The Assembly 

ssetaliated by confiscating the property of the éigrés, It proclaimed 

them traitors punishable by death, and, af a final blow, abolished all 

Retaliation of hereditary,titles of nobility. As a virtual prisoner in Paris, Louis 
Assembly XVI at last resolved to join theSéaigrés, hoping to return with an 
army to crush the Revolution, On the night of June 20, 1791, the 
queen dressed as a Russian countess and the king disguised as her 
Flight of the — valet, fled from the Tuileries. At Varennes the king was recognized 
ryalfanily hy his prominent nose, and three members of the Assembly were sent 
to bring the royal family back to the capital, where they were held. 

. ptlsoners on their own thrones by their own subjects. The king's » 
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betrayal of the constitution was proved by the royal decree, which 
he had left behind him, annulling every act of the Assembly since 
Jane 23, 1789. Now for the first time the word “republic’’ was Republic now 
heard openly on che streets, and a republican party began to forin. sey wget 
The Constitutional Assembly”adjourned on September 30, 1791, 
after having passed 2,500 laws, which had transformed France from 
an absolute to a limited monarchy under the rule of the middle class, 
reorganized society on the basis of equality, and nationalized the 


church. 
5. Tue Lecis.ative AssEMBLY 


Meanwhile the election of the Legislative Assembly created by 
the new constitution was held. Since # self-denying ordinance, 
passed by the Constituent Assembly in its last days, prevented any 
of the-members of the old National Assembly from taking seats ,in The 
the new body, the 745 members chosen reflected the wishes of the Laplelating 
people but were absolutely without training or experierice in self- 7 
government. Among them were mote politicians and litgary men 
and fewer lawyers, nobles, and clergy. They came mostly from the 
younger middle class, and were divided intogtwo distinct parties: 

(rt) The Right, or Constitutional Monarchists, who at first had a 
large majority, felt that the Revolution had gone far enough and that 
France should begin to live her new life under the constitution of Parties 
1791. (2) The Left, or Republicans, were hostile to the monarchy 
and eager to carty the Revolution a step further, These 240 deputies 
formed two groups: the Jacobins and the Girondists. The former 
represented the political clubs of Paris and the provincial cities, and, 
although few in number, spoke emphatically in favor of a more 
democratic government. ‘The Girondists, though most of their 
leaders came from Bordeaux, represented the country districts, hated 
and feared the Paris mob, and dreamed of an ideal republic. 

The first problem to attract the attention of the Legislative 
Assembly was the hostility of the clergy and the nobles. Since the 
clergy were’ fomenting insurrection against the public welfare and 
cogspiring with the enemies of the nation, they wete ordered to take 
the oath to qbey the constitution or‘lose their offices and pay, and Progress of 
be liable to imprisonment. The king's vqto of this act aroused a tevaiarly nude 
storm of opposition in the republican ranks, The nobles continueds Zegistasive 
their efforts to overthrow the Revolution, On the German border Assembly 
they had an army of 20,000 ready to invade France. The count of 
Provence, the brother of Louis XVB proclaimed himself ‘Regent of 
France’’ on the ground that the king was a prisoner. Codperating 
with the clergy the éwigrés induced the peasants of the province of 
Vendée to rise in revolt, In the face of these menaces, the émigrés 
were proclaimed guilty-of “conspiracy mgainst the fatherland’? and 
punishable by death. When the king also vetoed this decree, the 
_ Assembly abolished the terms ‘‘Sire’’ and ‘Your Majesty’’ In 
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addressing him, and proceeded, in defiance of the constitution, to 
usurp executive power. In the meantime business in France was in 
a hodgepodge. The paper money, which was issued on the security 
of confiscated church lands, depreciated in value every day, and the 
cost of living mounted. Many of the business men said that the 
Revolution had resulted in more evil than good. 

From the outbreak of the French Revolution the absolute mon- 
archs of Europe were alarmed lest the wicked example might spread 
to their own countries. When Leopold II of Austria, the brother of 


Alarm of Marte Antoinette, heard of the arrest of the royal pair at Varennes, he 
Baropege declared that ‘the honor of all sovereigns and the security of every 
MOnALCDS + : 

-  government'’ were compromised by that illegal act. Hence he sug- 


gested to his brother mqnarchs that they combine to restore ‘‘ the 
liberty and honor of the most Christian King and his family, and 
place a check upon the dangerous excesses of the French Revotution, 
the fatal example of which it behooves every government to repress.”’ 
Declaration of The king Of Prussia alone was won over by this appeal. At the insti- 
Pillnitg gation of the count of Attois, these two monatchs issued on Aug. 27, 
1791, the famous Declaration of Pillnitz. Since the cause of Louis 
XVI was that of alleZuropean rulers, it stated, they were ready to 
reinstate him in his rights, provided others were willing to join them. 
As it was certain that England would not then codperate, this Decla- 
ration meant nothing, and was drawn up merely to placate the count 
of Artois; but to the French people it seemed a threat, and therefore 
made them more suspicious of the king and queen, and led the radi- 
cals to assert that it was the duty of Frenchmen, who had destroyed 

tyranny at home, to aid other peoples ih securing their liberty. 
For months the possibility of war with the absolute monarchs of 
Europe gripped men in France. The fiery Jacobins and eloquent 
Girondists threw theenation into a patriotic fever. People donned 
the red cap of liberty, and wore the long trousers of the workingmen 
as emblems of equality and fraternity. The war spirit, capturing all 
parties in the Assembly, Igd to the declaration of war on Austria on 
Revolutionary April 20, 1792. Only seven men dared to vote against it, Robes- 
Franc diated pierce said that it would aid only the rich, while the poor would have 
to bear the brunt of it. Thefe pacifists were howled down by’ the 
assertion that this was a,war of defense, not conquest; a war against 
sedespots, not peoples; and a war to insure the rights of ‘‘a free 
nation.’’ The war marked a new phasé in the French Revolution. 
It was a glash between the new régime in France and the old régime 
in Europe; between ,' Liberty, quality, and Fraternity’' and privi- 
leges, injustices, and inequalities. It resulted in the destruction of the 
monarchy and the creation of a republic in France. It spread the 
ideas of the French Revolution all over Europe. At the same time it 
began a generation of wars #hat ended in Napoleon and the restora- 

tion, Prussia now joined Austria ‘to put an end to anarchy.” 
The invasion of France by two monarchical enemies produced an.” 
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immediate reaction. The Assembly ordered the non-juring clergy 


“deported to the penal colonies, and sold the estates of the émigrés. 


The nation was called to arms to drive out the invaders. The Paris 
commune, under the direction of the dynamic Danton, incited a mob 
to attack che royal palace on August to, and the next day forced the 
Assembly to suspend the king from office and call a new, Constitu- 
tional Convention to be elected by universal manhood suffrage — the 
first example in modern history. Danton was made the head of a 
provisional executive council. The king and queen were imprisoned, 
and a number of suspected persons were arrested. Marat's newspaper, 
“The Friend of the People’’ urged the death of all ‘‘enemies of the 
state."' The Paris commune usurped the powers of the national 
government and brutally massacred 1,2@0 of the 3,000 prisoners — 
priests, aristocrats, and boargeoisie. ‘‘We march upon the enemy, but 
leave behind no brigands to slaughter our wives and children"’ wae the 
explanation made to the rest of France. The lie was | Nae to all 
those noble sentiments of the Revolytion about the rights of man, 
liberty, and freedom of opinion,, To the credit of the mere humane 
members of the commune, it shottld be said that they sent a letter to 
the country repudiating the massacre. Under these stern measures 
the French military line stiffened, the foreign foe was checked one 
hundred miles from Paris, and within a month driven off French soil. 
: 


6. Tur Niniowat ConvENTION 


The National Convention met September 20, 1792 with the 
Girondists and Jacobins in control. Of the 782 membets 89 had been 
members of the States General and 181 had sat in the Legislative 
Assembly. Of the three parties in the Convention the Girondists, 
representirig the bourgeoisie and the rural diswicts, had 165; members, 
but no effective leadership. They believed that the Revolution should 
he worked out in a strictly legal manner, and hence disapproved of the 
recent massacres in Paris and feared the gommune under the control of 
the Jacobihs.” They wanted a federal tepublic based on the 83 depart- 

ents. The Jacobins or the Mountain, who drew their strength from 
Paris and other large cities, defended*the dictatorship of the commune, 
and advocated a strongly centralized repyplic to preserve order and 
liberty, They were well organized, ably led by Danton, Robespierte’ 
and Marat, and supported by the lower classes of Paris. Between 
these two groups sat the Plain, which, by voting with onaside or the 
other, was able to determine the Snajority. Jn the contest for con- 
trol in the Convention the Jacobins won and the Girondists went 
down to defeat and death. 7 

The first act of the Conventiog was to vote unanimously “‘ that 
monarchy is abolished in France™ and to decree that “the French 
Republic is one and indivisible."’ Thus within three years France 
had been transformed from an absolute monarchy into the First 
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French Republic. The trial of “Louis Capet™ for conspiracy against 
the nation followed as a ‘‘logical necessity.”’ “The kings of Europe 
challenge us,"’ thundered Danton. Let us hurl che “head of the 
king” at their feet as our challenge. Out of 721 votes 387 were for 
death. The conviction was made eas¥ by the discovery of a secret 
casket containing treasonable correspondence between the royal 
family and the émigrés and foreign princes. On January 22, 1793, 
Louis XVI mounted the scaffold saying, ‘May my blood assure the 
happiness of France." The rulers of Europe promptly accepted 
the challenge of the Republic, and England, Spain, Holland, and the 
smaller states of Germany and Italy allied themselves with Austria 
aad Prussia to punish “this democratic firebrand, which threatens 
to set Europe aflame.’’ Republicanism was arrayed against autoc- 
War with racy, and had to conquer on the field of battle to live. A wave of 
Enrope crusading zeal surged over France. The Convention voted to aid 
all oppressed peoples to overthrow their rulers. Other peoples were 
to have the liberties which ghe French had come to possess. A 
crusade tq free the world from monarchical apsolutism was widely 
discussed. The greedy allies secretly discussed the partition of France. 
For over twenty yearsethis terrific struggle went on, in one way or 
another, until in 1815 a British ship carried Napoleon Bonaparte to 
his island prison. 
To meet the enemies of dhe Republic at home and abroad, the 
Convention on January 4, 1793, form ed the Committee of General 
Security with subcommittees disoaghaie the nation. As conditions 
grew worse, the first Committee of Public Safety was appointed on 
Cation of | April 6 to “establish the despotism of liberty in order to crush the 
sivong despotism of kings.’ A Revolutionary Tribunal was created with 
governnient : + ‘ 
power to punish those who were disloyal to the Revolution, Such 
was the strong, despotie machinery devised to safeguard the Republic, 
In the hands of the extreme Jacobins, it led directly to the Reign 
of Terror. Universal military service was decreed. Frantic efforts 
were made to secure foreign allies both in Europe and America, 
but in vain, Single-handed, France was forced to meet her foes. 
Inspired by a new militant nationalism, the tepublicans began fo 
talk, in the language of Louis XIV, about their ‘natural boundati¢s"’ 
— the Alps and the Rhige River. Hence the conquered districts in 
«Belgium and Germany were annexed to the Republic after the people 
had given their approval, and transformed by the new political and 
social ideas. When the Girondists, as advocates of law and order, 
sought to block the impetuosity ¢f the Jacobins, the Paris mob forced 
the Convention to vote theeexpulsion and arrest of their leaders, 
Pall of ths The rabble of the capitgl had usurped the sovereign power of the na- 
Girandiots tion and left the Jacobins supreme in the Convention. Outside of 
Paris;,however, there was soenuch hostility to Jacobin rule that civil 
wat was threatened, and meanwhile the foreign invaders once thore 
had come within a hundred miles of Paris. Never did men in control 
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qof a national government exhibit more marvelous energy in meeting 
a menacing situation, 

The Convention had been called to draft a new constitution for 
the Republic on a representative basis but radical in content. This 
so-called constitution of 1793 asserted that government is instituted New 
to guarantee equality, Isberty, security and property; and the free- Costétution 
dom of employment, speech, press, assembly and worship, Liberty 
means ‘‘Do not do to another that which you do not wish should be 
done to you.” The state should provide for the jobless and unfor- 
tunate. ‘Let any person who usurps the sovereignty’’ of the people 
“be put to death."’ Education should be placed “at the door of every 
citizen.’’ Each generation should be permitted to make its own 
constitution. When governments violate the rights of the people, 
they may exercise their sacred right of revolution. This constitution 
wasintended to placate the hostile departments by safeguarding their 
rights against the dictatorship of the Parisians. Apparently it 
accomplished its pugpose, for the papple almost unanimously rati- 
fied it. But it was never actually put into operation, becasse the war 
emergencies demanded guidance by a strong hand, 

The Convention’ under the Jacobins now assuined dictatorial 
power to save the Revolution from defeat at the hands of the Euro- 
pean monarchs. The instruments used to strike terror and fear in the Government by 
hearts of its opponents were more despotic than any used by the Terror 
Bourbon monarchy: 

1. The Committee of Public Safety composed of twelve men, 
exercised supreme legislative and executive power. Located in the 
king’s palace, with insane energy it issued countless decrees, sent Committee of 
thousands to the guillotine, fired the patriot-army to repel the foreign Pble Safety 
invaders, and bullied the masses into enthusiastic submission, The 
committee acted in the name of liberty, but ic’ weapons were tyranny, 
injustice, force, fear, and terror. 

2 The Cominittee of General Security was a group of twenty-one 
men whose gduty it was ‘to maintain oder throughout France. It Commis of 
atrested duspected persons, and threw them into prison, or haled rahi 
tem before the courts. : Oe 

3. The Revolutionary Tribunal served as a special criminal court 
for the speedy trial of traitors and conspirators. Its judges, whose 
decisions were final, were appointed by the Committee of Public Safet}. Revolutionary 
The trials became so numerous that the judges were divided into four Ta? 
courts, and all wete overcrowded with work. ® 

4. The Representatives on Mission, chosen by the Committee of 
Public Safety from the members of thé Convention, were sent out to Representatios 
the departments and armies as little tsar%o administer the laws and” Messton 
to intimidate the people. a 

5. Local Jacobin Clubs and committees of surveillance wef used 
Be the Committee of Public Safety to terrorize every nook and corner Jacobin Clubs 
of France. 
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This arbitrary governmental machinery was devised to meet a 
serious national crisis. It was but an example of the inevitable 
tightening up of a social system in the face of a crisis — a mobiliza- 
tion of national sentiment for war. To prevent the loss of all that 

had been gained through the Revolution, it was thought that stern 
Measutes were necessary. This system was soon perverted from its 
original, national aims, and employed to satisfy personal spites, and 
to carry out the whims of men greedy for power, thirsty for blood, 
and insane from fear and jealousy. In justification of the Reign of 
Tevcor, tireless leaders like Danton, Robespierre, and Carnot could 
point to the defeat of the counter-revolution within France, and 
to the huge citizen army of 750,000 men, which had checked the 
invading foreign foe. The €amous law of “suspects "” of September 
17, £793, was so sweeping that every person who had ‘‘done nothing 
for tiberty,’’ as well as those who had openly committed treasorfable 
acts, might be hurried to the guillotine. Terror became the watch- 
word of the day. Lyons, Toylon, Marseilles and other cities were 
condemneto destruction. The province of Vendée was treated with 
special severity. For Weeks guillotines were kept busy cutting off the 
heads of émigrés, priest generals, sich business and professional men, 
and the Girondists. Well might Madame Roland exclaim as she 
mounted the scaffold, ‘‘O Liberty! What crimes are committed in 
thy name!"" Many of the leaders of the Legislative Assembly met 
tragic ends, their bodies being found in forests gnawed by dogs. 

The Paris commune, gaining contro] over the Committee of Public 
Safety and the Convention, hoped to complete the Revolution by 
forcing through the latter a series of radical changes. A new te- 
publican calendar was created, making the ‘Year One’' begin on 
September 21, 1792. The year was divided into twelve equal months, 
with such names as FOg and Frost, Snow and Rain, Flower and 
Meadow, Heat and Fruit. The month was made up of three weeks 
of ten days each, the tenth day being a holiday. Each day had ten 
houts instead of twenty-foum The holidays were no longer dedicated 
to saints but to the cow, the grape, the onion, the pitchfork, and the 
sickle, The Christian religion was abolished and replaced by the 
worship of Reason. Church bells were melted into coins. Heaven 
and Hell were eliminated and death was declared to be ‘“‘but an 
“ternal sleep.” Churches became “Temples of Reason"’ and were 
used for theatrical performances on rest days. Old terms of address 
such as Monsieur and Madame gave way to ‘‘Citizen"’ and ‘‘Citi- 
zeness,"’ The names of towns, stétets, public squares, and even fami- 
lies were changed. Monsieur Rolet became Citizen Fall of the Bastille, 
and Madame Jounot took the name of Citizeness August Fourth. 
New fashions in shoes, trousers, caps and dresses; and in meals, 
drinks, jewelery and dishes, were introduced to conform to democratic 
simplicity. Among other changes were: the metric system; the 
regulation of the prices of fuel, food and clothing; the abolition of 
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slavery in the colonies; and heavy taxes on the rich to equalize 
wealth. Even the butchers were denounced as ‘‘an intolerable 
atistocracy."’ 

When the first danger of invasion was safely passed, the revolu- 
tionary leaders took to quarreling among themselves. Danton, who 
had heartily supported the Terror to save the Republic, sow urged 
the return to legal methods of government, and his enemies took 
advantage of his speeches to send him to the scaffold. For four 
months Robespierre, in supreme control of the revolutionary ma- 
chinery, ruled as a dictator. He opened the Christian churches for 
worship saying, ‘If God does not exist, we shall have to invent 
Him." He decreed a system of universal public education, In short 
he dreamed of a new civilization for Fratce, but the means to realize 
it was the Terror. Executions increased until they numbered 200 a 
week. The slightest criticism of the government was made punish- 
able by death, and soon under the “' great Terror’’ 150 were sent to 
the block in a singladay. It is oneeof the great ironies of history 
that this monster should have regarded himself as the wue apostle 
of that mild and timid philosopher, Jean Jacques Rousseau, The 
Terror under Robespierre accomplished its*own destruction, His 
associates, fearing for their own lives, conspired against him and on 
July 27, 1794, the Convention, shouting ‘‘Death to the Terror" 
voted his arrest. His own execution quickly followed. Within a 
few months moderate republicans were in control of France. 

For three momentous years the Convention had ruled France. It 
had proclaimed the First Republic and had drawn up two constitu- 
tions. It had put the king and queen to death, and instituted the 
Terror, which has made thousands of men suspicious of democratic 
government, It had abolished privilege and proclaimed equality; 
and it had refashioned religion and annouficed toleration in faith. 
It was cattied away by lofty dreams of an ideal society, and went 
through an orgy of ridiculous changes, Much of the bad it did per- 
ished with is; and much of the good iteaccomplished remains a& the 
heritage of these days. Some of the visions held by its leaders were 
malized later. Danton declared that ‘‘next to bread, education is 
the first need of the people.’ A splendid scheme for primary and 
secondary schools was drawn up but not oarried out for lack of funds, 
The Republic was saved,from both its internal foes and exterrhl 
enemies, Its ideals provoked advocates and denunciators all over 
Europe. If one shudders at the Qorrors of the Reign of Terror, he 
should remember the constructive’work of the Convention, 

The constitution of 1795, the tlHird formed within six years, 
was the work of the moderate group of middle-class men in the 
Convention. Experience taught them the necessity of adding a 
list of duties to the Declaration of théRights of Man, Suffrage was 
limited, as in 1791, by a tax qualification, The democratic legislature 
consisted of two houses: the Council of Elders, and the Council of 
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Five Hundred — the latter to enact laws, the former with the power 
to veto them. As executive a president like that of the United States 
was proposed, but France was suspicious of one-man rule and hence 
created a Directory of five members, elected by the Councils and each 
in turn to be president for three months. Those who formed this bowr- 
geois government, based on property, to prevent the return of either 
monatchy or anatchy, decreed that two thirds of both houses must 


be chosen from members of the Convention. The new constitution 


was approved by an overwhelming vote. Both radical democrats 
and royalists were dissatisfied, however, and consequently incited 
an insurrection against the Convention. General Barras, charged 
with the defetige of the government, turned the real work over to a 
young artillery officer named Napoleon Bonaparte, then twenty-five 
years of age. With a ‘whiff of grapeshot’’ he scattered the insur- 
gents, killing more people than were slain on August 10, 1792, 
when the rponarchy was overthrown. The Convention dissolved 
itself on October 26, 1795, andemade way for the Directory. 
7 Tue Dirucrory 

The first problem Which demanded the attention of the new 
government was the war with Europe, During the summer of 1795 
Prussia, Spain, and Holland had made peace with the Convention, 
but hostilities still continued with England, Austria, Piedmont, and 
the Jesser German states, France was in a strong military position. 
Her sing of foes was broken. The republican army of France was 
probably the best in Europe. France was in possession of the Aus- 
trian Netherlands (Belgium), occupied the west bank of the Rhine, 
and held Nice and Savoy. Holland had heen changed into the de- 
pendent Batavian Republic. Since Austria was the most menacing 
enemy, the Directory planned to defeat her by two invasions — one 
through southern Germany under Generals Jourdan and Moreau, 
and another through northern Italy under General Napoleon Bona- 
parte. Soon the eyes of all Rurope were centered upon ,the brilliant 
Italian campaign of General Bonaparte. The king of Piedmont was 
easily defeated, and forced to cede Nice and Savoy to France. Thoo 
the Austrians were beaten, and General Bonaparte started.for Vienna, 
but when within cighty méles of that capital, the Austrian emperor 
sted for peace. The treaty signed at Campio Formio was typical of 
eighteenth-century diplomacy. It stipulated that Austria should 
cede what io now Belgium to France and aid her in securing the west 
bank of the Rhine. The small statés of northern Italy were organized 
as the Cisalpine Republic under the ‘‘ protection” of Francé. In 
return for these concessions, Austria was given the ancient Republic 
of Venice, which General Bonaparte had seized on the flimsiest’ 
pretext an act that can b€ compared only with the diabolical 
partitions of Poland by the greedy despots of Europe. In sharp 
contrast to these triimphs, Jourdan and Moreau had been defeated 
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and driven back of the Rhine. Within a year-General Bonaparte, 

after fighting eighteen big battles and fifty smaller ones, had forced 

two enemies to suc for peace. He not only paid his own way from 
conttibutions levied on captured cities, but sent $6,000,000 home 

to the national treasury. He robbed northern Italy of 399 master- 
pieces of art to enrich the museums of Paris, He returned,to France 

ina blaze of glory, as a thighty hero. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was destined to create an eta of his own and 

to play a larger role in world history than any man since Charles 

the Great a thousand years before. Since his island home, Corsica, 

was a French possession, he was by birth a Frenchman although by 
blood an Italian. He always spoke French with a marked Italian 
accent. His father was of the poorer nollity and had to practice law 

for a living. Born in 1769, Napoleon was sent with his elder brother, 
Joseph, to France to be educated for the army. Of his schoolmates, Early hye of 
young French nobles, who made fun of his foreign speech and his Bonaparte 
countrified clothes, he wrote his fathgr: ‘I am tired of exposing my 
poverty, and seeing these shameless boys laughing over st, for they 

are superior to me in wealth only, and far beneath me in noble senti- 
ments.’ At sixteen he was graduated asm second lieutenant of 
artillery on meager pay. Through neglect, he lost his commission. 

He took a deep interest in the Revolution, but apparently ncver 
sympathized with its highest ideals, and in 1792 was restored to a 
position in the republican army. Genera] Barras, one of the direc- 

tors, becaine his friend and patron. He matried the charming widow 

of General Bgauharnais, who had lost his head in the Terror. At 

the time of his Italian campaign he was only twenty-six years old. 

But five feet two inches tall, slender, sallow-faced, and sickly-looking, 

he took charge of an army of trained soldiers, commanding generals 
much older than himself. His military genius soon made him the idol 

of the army. Modern physicians ‘believe Napoleon to have been an 
example of that interesting and rare type of man, the epileptic genius, 

Upon returning to Paris exalted by wictory, he was ambitious to 

become dhe of the directors, but saw, as he explained later, that 
‘The pear was not tipe.”’ Since England alone was at war with the 
Republic, he convinced the Directory that the best way to defeat her 

was to occupy Egypt and thus destroy Rer eastern commerce. He 
would be a new Alexander the Great and conquet India on the back General 
of an elephant, and shotld a new coalition be formed against the Boumpartetn 
oe he might be recalled to save it. The Directory readily er 
agreed to his plan. With charactYristic zeal she soon had an army of 
40,000 fine troops, a strong fleet, and an adequate company of scien- 

tists and engineers, for the great adventure, The expedition sailed 
“from Toulon, narrowly escaped attack by an English squadron under 
Nelgon, and on July 8, 1798, reached Alexandria. The Turkish troops 
_ were easily defeated, and Egypt lay at his feet. Meanwhile Nelson 
‘had annihilated the French fleet. Cut off from#France by seay Bona- 
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parte decided to carry war to Turkey and return home through Asia, 
and Europe. Defeated at Acre, with his army suffering from the 
plague, he was forced to return to Cairo. Meanwhile news reached 
him that a new coalition had been formed against France and that 
the Republic was threatened with an invasion. He secretly deserted 
his army, and taking with him his best officers, returned to France, 
The people went wild with joy at his return, The pear was ripe. 
The inefficient Directory had lost the confidence of the nation, The 
country was on the brink of economic ruin, Vendée was again in 
revolt and other sections were threatening to follow. The cty 
for a change in government fitted well with Bonaparte’s ambitions. 
Taking in the situation at a glance, he forced the Councils to vote 
the abolition of the Directary, and, to create a Consulate with him- 
self at its head, The strong man on horseback was master of France. 
Theera of Napoleon had begun. Figs: loose 
Ten years before, the Revolution had started as 2 moderate réform 
movement under middle-classgleadership. Then it mov¥ed to ‘the 
radical innevations of the Jacobins, and finally swung back to a more 
conservative basis urder the republican dowrgeoisie, An absolute 
monarchy was transformed into a limited monarchy, which in turn 
was displaced by the Republic. For seven years the Republic had 
endured, then it was overthrown by the autocratic Consulate headed 
by General Bonaparte. ; 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE NAPOLEONIC ERA AND ITS INFLUENCE 
+ ON OTHER PEOPLES 1799-1815 


1. Tus Consunatt 1799-1804 


Generat Bonararts, as fitst consul, immediately assumed the 
leadership of France and Used the other two consuls as his clerks 
and messengers. A new constitution, that of the ‘Year VIII,’’ was 


Constitution of diatvn hastily by Consul Bonaparte, with the aid of Sieyés and the 
the Year VUE Jegislative commissions, and ratified by all but 1,500 voters. Under 


Ferst Consut 
Bonaparte 
defeats the 

, Second 
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this constitution, with certain changes, France was governed until 
1814. It perpetuated the name ‘‘French Republic’' and scemed to 
provide for participation by the people in the government. Four 
houses wete created Pane to propose laws, a second to discuss them, 
a third to vote on them, and a fourth to decide their constitutionality. 
The first body, called the Council of State, was the most important, 
because in addition to proposing laws it administered them, con- 
ducted foreign affairs, and ruled the army. Hence Bonaparte, who 
presided over tt, called to it men of brains from all parties. Local 
government was placed in the hands of prefects, sub-prefects, and 
mayors, all appointed by the first consul. The new constitution, in 
fact, was a sham and a deception, for it centralized governmental 
power in France to a greater degree than had been the case under the 
Bourbons. Revolutiosiry idealism was now displaced in France by 
militant statesmanship. ‘‘We have done with the romance of the 
Revolution," said Napoleon. 

The First Consul next tutned his attention to the second coalition 
formed against France by England, Austtia and Russia. He induced 
Russia to withdraw and even to assume an attitude of armed npu- 
trality against England, Meanwhile haste was made to-deal Austria 

, a fatal blow. Following-the plan of 1796-7, General Moreau was 
sent to attack Austria on the Rhine, while the First Consul himself 
hurried over the Alps to meet the foe in Italy, Within six months 
Austria a%second time sued for peace, which was concluded ‘by the 
treaty of Lunéville February 9, i It reaffirtned the terms of the 
treaty of Campo Formio. Once,more England was left alone in her 
wart with France. For eight years war had lasted between these 
two nations without a decision. The English people were tired of 
the war and grumbling abouft the heavy taxes. ,Thetefore with the 
fall of Pitt, the treaty of Amiens was concluded in March, 1802, 
It recognized the new French state, restored all French colonies ex- 

io 
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tept Ceylon and Trinidad, promised the evacuation of Malta and 
Egypt, and tacitly recognized the treaty of Lunéville. For the first 
time in ten years Europe was at peace. 

First Consul Bonaparte now gave his undivided attention to the 
reconstruction of French institutions, which had been so badly shat- 
tered by the Revolution and foreign wars. The nation wa8 ycarning 
for stability and prosperity after a decade of confusion and had 
times. Professing himself to be '‘ the son of the Revolution” and the 
heir of ‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity,"’ he told the people that 
he was determined to maintain the fruits of the Revolution — the 
Republic, universal franchise, and the new order of social equality 
which opened all offices and honors to all men on the basis of merit. 
But he was the foe of genuine politic#l liberty, even though he 
insisged that public burdens should be borne by all alike, Legis- 
lative as well as executive power was in his hands, and later ‘acts 
placed the courts of law under his control. Even the police of the 
large cities were subject to his will, Laws were enforced as though 
France were under martial law. This despotism was adfoitly con- 
cealed under democratic phrases and forms, and the appearances of 
popular government. His state was based on a nation of free peasant 
land owners and contented business-men. Bonaparte was the enemy 
of the old régime, and the creator of a new régime without civil 
freedom. He believed that France needed a strong but direct govern- 
ment, Asa masterful ruler of men, he knew how to placate and use 
the leaders of all factions and thus ended turmoil and confusion. To 
wipe out old quarrels, he gave offices and honors to royalists, Giron- 
dists and Jacobins. To win the éwigrés and clergy, he relaxed the 
harsh laws againse them.+ He wisely identified his rule with the 
Roman Catholic Church, because he knew that throughout the 
Revolution the masses of the people had remained true to it, He had 
no religion himself — he was ‘‘a Mohammedan in Egypt, a Catholic 
in France."’ In 1801 to bring order out of chaos in the church he 
formed the, Concordat with the pope in which the pontiff recognized 
the sale of church property, and the appointment and payment of 
ths clergy by the state. ‘‘If the pope did not exist,’’ he said,,‘'I 
should have had to create him for this occasion.’' The people were 
pleased by this use of religion as a force in statecraft, and the royalists , 
were deprived of their most effective weapon. 

“My teal glory,’’ wrote Napoleon at St. Helena, “is my Civil 
Code.”" The Code Napoléon, based on earlier efforts, gave France a 
single body of laws, which perpetuated, the gains of the Revolution. 
Moreover it was extended to Holland, Belgium, western and southern 
Germany, and Italy, had a marked influence on the rest of Europe and 
parts of America, and has continued to the present time, The Legion 
of Honor was created as a new aristocracy composed of the loyal 
servants of the new state; of the 48,000 members, however, nearly 
all were military men, The efforts of the Revolution in behalf of 
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public education were continued. Elementary schools, which im 
1799 numbered only twenty-four in the city of Paris with 1,000 pupils, 
were maintained in every commune. Secondary schools and high 
schools were opened in every town. The teachers were trained and 
appointed and paid by the state. Special technical schools were 
organizede And finally the University of France was created to give 
unified direction to the whole educational system. Loyalty to the 
state and church was taught in all these educational institutions. 
Public improvements were taken up with a deep insight into the eco- 
nomic needs of France. Thirty fine military roads radiated to all 
parts of France. Two roads were built over the Alps into Italy. 
Marshes were drained, canals dug, ports improved, dykes built, and 
bridges repaired. Trade 4nd industry were encouraged in every 
possible way. Order was injected into the disorganized national 
finafces, and the Bank of France was established. The revenues 
were increased without seeming to burden the people, because all 
had to bear a just share ofethe taxes, Indaed the prosperity of 
France began to cause anxiety in England. Public funds were spent 
economically and scichtifically. Paris was beautified, and conquered 
countries robbed to fill*the art galleries. But all these reforms and im- 
provements wete intended to further the policies of one-man power, 

The royalists had been led to believe that Bonaparte would use 
his authority to restore the Bourbons. When they saw that this was 
not his intention, they began to conspire for his overthrow. One 
plot after another was rendered futile by an efficient secret police, 
Finally, to terrorize the royalists, the Duke d’Enghien, a Bourbon 
prince, was seized on German soil, and without proof put to death 
for treason, The odious crime accomplished its purpose — the 
royalists stopped plotting the death of the new Caesar, The hostile 
Jacobins were cither pl&cated or silenced by force. 

In common with other rulers of the day, Bonaparte was an im- 
perialist, and dreamed of restoring the French colonial empire. In 
1800 he induced Spain to retracede to France the Mississippi Valley, 
known as Louisiana, and shortly afterwards sent his brother-in-law, 
Leclerc, with 25,000 troops to sgize the island of Haiti. To the Hast 
Indies he sent General Decaen with a number of officers tovorganize the 

,Sepoys with the intent ef reconquering India from the English. 
Another military representative was dispgtched to the near East to 
to spy out imperialistic opportunities there. These colonial projects 
proved to*he a complete failure. New complications in Europe in 
1803 forced Bonaparte*to sell Loflisiana to the United States and a 
stubborn Negro revolt in Haiti compelled him to abandon that island. 


2. Tax Narotzonic Emprre 1804-1815 


By 1804 a French general of foreign blood, by ability and fortunate 
circumstances, had made himself master of France. He had defeated 
the second coalition and had brought peace to France and Europe. 
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With the exception of his colonial scheme, the Consulate had been a 
pronounced success. Opposition to his rule had been either crushed. 
or appeased. He had made peace with the church. He was wise 
enough to employ the talent of all persons abont him to further his 
projects. His numerous reforms and improvements had won the 
middle class and peasants alike. He stood before the nation as che 
guarantor of the fruits of the social and religious revolution; and he 
represented the symbols, if not the substance, of the political revolu- 
tion. In 1802 he had his tenure of office changed from ten years to 
life, with the right to choose his successor. In 1804 the obliging 
Senate's proposal to make him ‘‘Emperor of the French’? was ap- 
proved by an overwhelming vote of the people. The coronation 
ceremony in Notre Dame in the presence of the pope outrivalled that 
of the Bourbon kings. ‘‘I found the crown of France on the ground 
and P picked it up with my sword,” he explained. As the ‘‘anoisted 
of the Lord,’’ he took his place among the mighty monarchs of earth. 
His models for conduct and action werg Caesar and Charles the Great 
~the greatest military emperors of ancient and mediacvat times, as 
he was to be regarded as the greatest of modefa times. He did not 
hesitate to borrow the bees for his coat of arms from Chilperic, the 
court ceremonials of the Carolingians, the laws of Justinian, the ideas 
of Rousseau and the family policy of the Bourbons. 

Emperor Napoleon I desired a court that would give his high 
office the proper setting and color. Hence new positions were created, 
new costumes designed, and new rules of etiquette established, Out- 
watdly the life of the Empire seemed to hark back to Bourbon days. 
Members of the emperor's family became princes of France. Titles, 
honors and pensions came from the throne. In principle, however, 
the Empire continued to be the First French Republic. The tri-color 
was still the national flag; popular soverci$nty was recognized in 
name; and the social revolution was perpetuated. “Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity’ continued to decorate the public buildings, 
Monsieur and Madame came again into use. But all adverse criticism 
of the governinent was stifled by the secret police and by a strict 
cegsorship of the press, The new catechism to be used in the schools 
taught the children that they owed’to their emperor love, respect, 
obedience, military service, and taxes; and that those who refused 
these obligations were resisting “‘the order established by God” 
himself.”’ 

European monarchs saw in the gise of Napoleon I the cxlmination 
of the dangerous Revolution. An autocrat, sprung from the people 
with sword in hand, was pointing i? at their thrones. Through 
fifteen years of changes and wars, France had emerged modernized, 
powerful, boastful, and a menace to the old order of things every- 
where. Hence kings, emperors and Ytsars began to muster their 
aries for the ten-year struggle ahead. The era of the Empire was 
to prove a period of uninterrupted wars. Great Britain regarded 
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Napoleon as the disturber of peace, law and order, and stirred up one 
coalition after another to overthrow him. With her mighty navy 
she was mistress of the seas, as Napoleon was the military master of 
the continent. The gigantic contest became one between sea-power 
and land-power, and made its results felt around the globe. Aroused 
by Napoleon's colonial projects, alarmed at the control of Belgium 
by France, and jealous of her commercial interests, Great Britain , 
broke the peace of Amiens and in 1803 declared war on France. 

Believing that his plans for a federated Europe under French 
hegemony could not be realized until the one great power that 
blocked them was crushed, Napoleon welcomed war with England. 
The peoples‘of both countires loyally supported their governments in 
the struggle for world dominion. France had the assistance of her 
vassal states, and persuaded Spain to join her. Napoleon's first stroke 
was the seizure of Hanover, a German possession of the British ‘king. 
His next agt was to close to British goods the entire coast of Europe 
from Hanover around to Italy, Great Britain retaliated by preying 
on Frencla and Spanish commerce, Pitt was recalled to power to 
conduct the war. Inthe meantime Napoleon made elaborate prepa- 
rations for the invasion of the British Isles. At Boulogne an army of 
1§0,000 men was collected. The American, Robert Fulton, offered 
to sell to Napoleon his newly invented steamship and a submarine 
boat, but the offer was refused, The intended invasion was frustrated 
by two factors—the large English fleet and the third coalition form- 
ing on the continent. The destruction of the combined French and 
Spanish fleets off Cape Trafalgar on October 21, 1805, by Nelson left 
England supreme on the sea and freed her from all'danger of invasion, 
With the aid of British gold, Pitt induced Austria, Russia and Sweden 
to take up arms against France. Austtia smarting to gain revenge 
for two defeats at the fiands of the upstart emperor, hoped to recover 
Belgium and Italy. Russia feared Napoleon's plans to carve up the 
Turkish Empire — a project which she herself wanted to manage. 
The king of Sweden professed to be horrified by the murder of the 
Duke d’Enghien. 

“If the European states ever intend to renew the war,”’ said Nago- 
leof in 1802, ‘¢the sooner it coines the better.’ ’ Feance,he thought, 
needed “' glorious deeds, and hence wat,'’ while he was ‘‘destined'' 


“to fight “almost without intermission.’’ In 1804 he predicted that 


“There will be no peace in Europe until it is under a single head — 
an empero, who shall have kings for officers.’ To break the third 
coalition he hurried hés matchless army into southern Germany, cut 
off the retreat of the Austrians, and forced the surrender of 60,000 men. 
In three weeks more he was in Vienna, On December 2, 1805, he 
defeated the combined forces of Austria and Russia at Austerlitz, 
his most famous battle. The Russians withdrew to their own country 
without making peace, but Austria at once signed the costly treaty of 
Pressburg. Venetia, Istria and Dalmatia were ceded to France. - 
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Baden and Bavaria had their boundaries increased at the expense of 
‘Nustria. The dukes of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg were raised to the 
rank of kings. Austria was torn from the third coalition. The 
Bourbon house of Naples was deposed, because of-sympathy with the 
allies, and the vacant throne given to Joseph Bonaparte. The Bata- 
vian Republic (Holland) was changed into a kingdom under Louis Political 
Bonaparte. Principalities were bestowed upon Napoleon's sisters. changes 
Tn 1806 fourteen of the small German states were joined with Bavaria 
and Wiirttemberg to form the Confederation of the Rhine under 
“Protector'’ Napoleon. The same year Francis II was forced to re- 
nounce the old title of Holy Roman emperor and to content himself 
with the role of emperor of Austria. Thus the master of France 
had become by war the master of the greater part of western Europe. 
To the pope he wrote, ‘‘You are sovereign in Rome, but I am its 
empsror.'’ Pope Pius VII replied, ‘‘There is no emperor of Rotpe.” 
He was mistaken; there was even a Roman emperor. To all these 
regions many of the gains of the French Revolution were extended. 
Feudal dues were abolished, social equality was introduced, and 
religious liberty was guaranteed, ¥ 

Napoleon's usurpation of power in Germagy at last led wavering 
Prussia to join the third coalition, but too late to bring any result 
other than her own defeat. The fate of Prussia was sealed in one 
battle,-that of Jena on October 14, 1806, and ten days later Napoleon 
matched triumphantly into Berlin, There he stole the sword of 
Frederick the Great and sent it to Paris as a trophy. ‘'The entire Defeat of 
kingdom of Prussia is in my hands,’’ he boasted, as he levied heavy russia 
war indemnities upon his prostrate foe, and seized a portion of Prus- 
sian territory, which was converted into the kingdom of Westphalia 
for his brother, Jerome Bonaparte. Russia was the next member of 
the third coalition to feel the strong.arm pf the great war lord. 
Matching on to Warsaw, the bloody battle of Eylau was barely won 
by Napoleon, but a decisive victory followed on June 14, 1807, at AlMance with 
Friedland.” The treaty of Tilsit was moge than a peace — it was a Rusia 
strong alltance between the emperor and the tsar, Alexander I, 
which completely broke up the third coalition, and left Napoleon in 
cdinmand of Europe. ‘What is Europe,"' asked Alexander I, ‘if it is 
not you and’I?’' Tsar Alexander agreed to mediate between France 
and Great Britain, and in case the latter fefused to make peace, ha- 
promised to join Napolecn in enforcing the continental blockade 
against British goods. Napoleon now created out of Polish lands the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw under théSking of Sagony. This new state, 
together with Saxony and Westphalia,sentered the Confederation of 
the Rhine as Napoleon's vassals. It is small wonder, after these 
triumphs, that the new Charles the Great spoke of regulating the 
“destinies of the world.” ry 

Once again England, the despised “‘island of shopkeepers"' and the 
source of “' all-the ills and curses which can afflict mankind,” alone re- 
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mained unconquered by the lord of the continent. England continued 
to be the soul of the coalitions against Napoleon and the chicf 
source of the supplies for his enemies. She had been blessed by the 
Industrial Revolution a generation earlier and her factories were now 
the salvation of herself and her allies. There 1s much truth in Pro- 
fessor Shgtwell's assertion that the struggle against Napoleon was 
not won at Waterloo but in the cotton mills of Manchester and the 
iron furnaces of Birmingham. Direct invasion of England was im- 
possible so long as British ships commanded the seas. Hence to force 
Great Britain to sue for peace, Napoleon resolved to cut off all her 
trade to and from the continent and thus ruin her industries and com- 
merce. From 1806 until his overthrow this was the chief aim of 
Napoleon's foreign policy», The Berlin Decree in November, 1806, 
declared the British Isles in a state of blockade, forbade all trade with 
English colonies, excluded all British ships from European ports¢ and 
ordered the confiscation of all British goods. Great Britain answered 
this attack with threats and feprisals. Napoleon issued the Milan 
Decree the next year to strengthen the weak spots in the first procla- 
mation. The fiercess commercial conflict in history prior to the 
World War of 1914 reswlted from these measures. Both sides suffered, 
the continent perhaps more than Great Britain, So many peoples 
were involved that Napoleon was unable to'make the ‘continental 
system'’ really effective. Large quantities of British goods were 
smuggled into the various countries, and it was said that Napoleon's 
own soldiers were clothed and shod with British products, 

Difficulties sogn appeared both in business and politics. When 
Sweden refused to obey the decrees, Napolean sought to punish her 
by urging Russia to take Finland. Then he forced her king to abdi- 
cate and had Bernadotte, one of his own marshals, made heir to the 
succeeding monarch, who was old and childless. When his own 
brother, Louis, king of Holland, refused to enforce the blockade and 
thus ruin his country, he lost his crown and Holland was annexed 
to France. When the pope,declared his neutrality, the Papal States 
were added to the Kingdom of Italy. The pope then excontmunicated 
Napoleon, but was taken prisoner himself and held for several years. 
When Portugal sought to rem¢in friendly with Great Britain, Na-~ 
poleon plotted with Spain for its partition. Thousands of individuals 

vall over the continent were punished for smuggling. Such were the 
high-handed methods taken by this modern Caesar to bring Great 
Britain to her knees, 

Prior to 1808 Napaleon hadsb¢tn fighting kings, not nations, and 
he had been generally successful. Meattwhile deep-seated national 
hatreds had been aroused against his tyrannical acts. ‘This new 
nationalism, itself an outgrowth of the principle of '*Fraternity,’’ 
was creating implacable eneraies to accomplish his downfall. The 
Portuguese rose in revolt against him and with the aid of British 
troops drove him out of the country, When he forced the last Bour- 
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*bon king to abdicate the Spanish throne and seated his brother 
Joseph on it, the proud Spaniards flew to arms and welcomed the 
assistance of a British army. This national uprising cost Napoleon 
five years of war and the loss of 300,c00 men. The troubles in Spain 
led the Austrians to believe that Napoleon was not, invincible. 
Hence they began a new national war against him in April, 1809, but 
the battle of Wagram brought defeat to them for the fourth time. 
The humiliating peace of Vienna took from Austria a sixth of her 
territory and 4,000,000 inhabitants. Henceforth her army must not 
exceed 150,000 men. Eager to perpetuate his mighty Empire, and hav- 
ing no heirs by Josephine, Napoleon coolly divorced her so that he 
might ally himself with one of the oldest dynasties on the continent. 
He demanded the hand of Maria Louisa, the daughter of the defeated 
emperor of Austria, and was teadily accepted as a son-in-law. ,With 
the birth of a son, the “' King of Rome," in 1822, to a short, miserable 
life, Napoleon’s Empire seemed at its zenith. It included practically 
all western and central Europe. An act of the Senate madg¢ the Roman 
state an integral part of the Empire, and the eity of Rome became the 
second capital. Future Napoleonic emperors were to be crowned in 
St. Peter’s at Rome after the coronation at Paris. The second crown- 
ing of Napoleon I at Rome was planned for 1813 and remarkable prep- 
arations were made for the great event. Russia was his ally, and 
Prussia appeared too weak to cause trouble. His name was on the 
tongues of the entire world. The rise of a poor Corsican adventurer 
to such heights of power is the miracle of modern history. One 
enemy, however, blocked Napoleon’s path to world dominion — 
Great Britain, weary, impoverished, full of unrest, but relentless and 
determined to hold out té the end. 

The Napoleonic Empire contained within itself the weaknesses 
that led to its own destruction: (1) It was built up by the genius of 
one man, hence its permanence depended upon his life and luck. 
(2) Its foundations rested not upon the consent of the governed, 
put upon inilitary force and conquest. Its moral basis was the autoc- 
tacy of the seventeenth century. Consequently it violated the demo- 
ctatic principles of the very Revolution thag,supplied the occasion 
for its creation, (3) The spirit of nationglisit'in France, which first 

encouraged imperialism and then became its victim, awakened» a 

similar movement in other European countries. This new national 

spirit fought, after 1808, not so much to defeat the French people, or 
even to sweep away the results of Nhe Revolugion, as to kill the giant 
vampire that was sucking ‘tp the life-blood of France as well as them- 
selves, (4) The audacious ‘‘continental system,'’ with its brutal 
acts, brought suffering and hardships to all classes of people. The 
series of revolts it provoked helped ts wreck the Empire. (5) The 
use of the state church to further Napoleon's imperial policies em- 
bittered the Catholic clergy, who called him a heretic and an enemy 
of God, and aroused the faithful laity, who regarded him as a monster 
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of sacrilege. Protestants also hated the man who made of Christian-* 
ity a secular convenience. (6) Finally, Napoleonism, which meant 
imperialism and militarism, had deadened the revolutionary ardor in 
France, which had led the people to defend themselves against 
Europe in the earlier wars. 

Russia was the last of the independent powers on the continent. 
With her defeat, there would be no more Europe — only one vast 
Empire under Napoleon. The alliance with Russia, which had lasted 
five years, was now breaking to pieces, The tsar was allowed to 
add Finland and Turkish lands on the Danube, but was told that 
Constantinople was for the master of the world. The tsar feared the 
restoration of Poland. The Russian nobles hated the Revolution, the 
business men disliked the blockade, and the people suffered much 
from it. Russia's partial abandonment of the blockade resulted in 
1812. in Napoleon's colossal invasion with his imperial ‘army of 
twenty nations'’ — 600,000 men and 1,000 cannon, The largesc 
military force ever assembled uf co that time, was lured farther and 
farther into a country devastated by a retreating foe until on Sep- 
tember 14 Moscow, 709, miles from the border, was occupied. To 
spend the winter there was made impossible by the partial destruction 
of the city by fire and by the hostility of the Russian people. With 
little food, harassed at every step by the fierce Cossacks and the en- 
raged peasants, and at last leaderless, the Grand Army made its 
historic retreat. It had dwindled to 50,000 men when it reached the 
German frontier. In the meantime Napoleon had deserted his army 
in December to hasten to Paris, where revolt was threatening, An 
overwhelming disaster without parallel had overtaken the uncon- 
quetable general. The ‘Grand Empire'’ dissolved in the flames of 
Moscow and the snow of Russia, He had sadly miscalculated. All 
Europe rejoiced and took heart. 

On the heels of the defeat of Napoleon came the formation of the 
last coalition, consisting of Great Pritain, Russia, Prussia, and 
Sweden. Although formed by rulers, yet it was backed up by peoples 
conscious of a holy cause. It proclaimed as its aim the liberation of 
subject nations from the yoke ef a tyrant. A regenerated Prussi 
joined a jubilane Russia in the task of freeing Europe.’ The Con- 
federation of the Rhine befan to disintegrate. Forming an army of 
200,000 men in feverish haste, and takings even the young boys of 
France, Napoleon in the spring of 1813 was back in central Germany 
sufficiently strong to check the RySso-Prussian forces at Lutzen and 
Bautzen. Meanwhile Austria had joined the coalition, On October 
16-18, in the “battle of the nations’’ at Leipzig, Napoleon was over- 


* whelmed by defeat. His imperial structure in Germany, resting upon 


the unstable basis of force, fel) with a crash. The Confederation of 
the Rhine and the kingdom of Westphalia disappeared before the 
war lord, with a handful of his remaining soldiers, recrossed the 
Rhine. Germany was freed from foreign control. 
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The coalition offered Napoleon his imperial throne and a France 
with her ‘‘natural boundaries'' — the Rhine, the Alps and the 
Pyrenees. But with a gambler’s instinct he refused to accept the 
limits, which even the ambitious Louis XIV had taken, and risked 
everything on the chance of victory, Early in 1814 Russia, Prussia 
and Austria with armies totaling 400,000, invaded northern France 
and began to converge on Paris. Meantime the duke of Wellington, 
with a combined British, Spanish and Portuguese army, was threaten- 
ing Napoleon from the south. Still another army of Austrians was 
menacing France from Italy. Napoleon's military genius and mastery Napoleon's 
of men and resources were tested to the limit. Like a tiger at bay, “4 it and 
he struck now one foe and then another with his dwindling forces, ” baie 
but the odds against him were too grea?. He had used up his human 
war fodder and had squandered his material substance in his dream 
of World dominion. Paris fell and the allies insisted upon Napoleon's 
unconditional surrender, He gave up all rights to the Prench throne 
for himself and his family; and, inveturn, was permitted to retain 
his title of emperor, was given full sovereignty over the‘little island 
of Elba, and was granted an annual pension of $400,000. 

The victorious allies, thinking that they had eliminated Napo- 
leon as a trouble-maker, restored the Bourbon house in France under 
Louis XVIII, brother of Louis XVI, and summoned a congress at Restoration of 
Vienna to wrangle and bargain over the spoils of Napoleon's fallen Bearbon House 
Empire. For ten months Napoleon watched France and events at 
Vienna. The growing hostility to Louis XVIII and the threats of 
wat among the allies at Vienna led Napoleon to believe that the pear 
was ripe again. Hence on March 1, 1825, he landed at Cannes and Return of 
three weeks later without firing a shot once mote sat on his throne in Napoleon from 
the Tuileries, His welcome was proof of both his own magnetic 
personality and the unpopularity of the Boutbon house. He said that 
the best men in France had called him back and that his return was 
“supported by three of the first powers of Europe.”’ He told the 
people that he had come to protect then from privileges and feudal- 
ism. The imperialist and militarist now turned nationalist, pacifist 
and democrat. He denounced conqyest and war, and promised tq rule 
as a constisutional sovereign, 

Louis XVIII fled in haste. Europe wus aghast with fear for the 
future. The four great pgwets at Vienna hastily outlawed Napoleon 
as ‘‘an enemy and disturber of the peace of the world.’' Once again 
Europe tesounded with the trampef troops. The duke of Wellington 
with 100,000 men planned to join 120,000 Prussians neat Brussels. 
An Austrian army was approaching the Rhine. Napoleon, forced to 
fight for his throne, raised an army of 200,000 of his old soldiers, and 
rushed them north to defeat his enemies separately before they could 
unite. At Waterloo on June 18, 1815; he fought his last battle. In 
charge after charge his troops were mowed down, until the arrival 
of Bliicher turned defeat into rout, and Waterloo took its place in 
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history. Napoleon rushed back to Paris only to find that the parlia- 
ment, under Lafayette's leadership, had taken over all the functions 
of government. He abdicated the second time, but now in favor of 
his son, and fled to the coast with some vague idea of going to America, 
In the harbor of Rochefort he gave himself up to the British saying, 
“I have come like Themistocles, to seek the hospitality of the 
British nation.’’ As aworld menace, he was taken to the rocky island 
of St. Helena in the south Atlantic. Thete for five years he lived under 
guard with a small group of personal friends, writing on history and 
wat, and dictating his memoirs, a strange mixture of truth and false- 
hood. He represented himself as the product of the Revolution and 
its perpetuator. He professed to have been always the friend of peace 
and of the oppressed nationdlities, but said that he was thwarted in 
his plans by the British, and by the European despots. He predicted 
the r€volutions that followed his downfall, and hoped that his son 
would revive his Empire. He declared that it had been his intention 
to unite the European peoplestander a central body similar to the 
American Congress, and he predicted that such a federation would 
be evolved eventually. 

It is difficult to pass’judgment upon his character for there seem 
to be two Napoleons. While alive he was a mighty hero to the 
French, and to many others. After his death poets, painters, drama- 
tists and historians created a giant out of the ‘Little Corporal." 
Even his enemies, after a time, began to admire his statesmanship 
and military ability. In Prussia generals and historians proclaimed 
his greatness. On the other hand, during his life and after his death, 
he was regarded ‘in other European lands as a monster of evil. Some 
French historians, as well as those of other countries, have not 
hesitated to assail his work as largely destructive. But throughout 
all these differences of opinion, he has remained in the heatts of the 
French people the crusader of liberty, the foe of foreign despotism, 
and the champion of the new order. The era of Napoleon continued 
the French Revolution in many ways, and spread it over, much of 
Europe. He did not permit the people to exercise much political 
liberty, yet he kept the idea alivg by holding, theoretically, that the 
people are the source of all power. He was the champion of property 
sights and of freedom of wership. He was dazzled by the dream of a 
world state, and yet regarded himself as a tpissionary of nationalism. 
A free press and free speech were recognized on paper but denied in 
practice, The gains in social equality were embodied in the Code 
Napoléon, His soldier carried the revolutionary idea of fraternity 
over Europe, and gave birth to a new thrill called nationalism, 
Against these gains must be placed fifteen years of warfare which cost 
Europe 4,000,000 lives, a policy of imperialism which unsettled 
Europe, and an egotism which divided all persons into two classes, 
setvants and enemies, and showed a supreme contempt for all ideas 
conflicting with his own, 
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3. Permanent Conrriputions or tz Frencn RryonutTion AND 
Naronronic Era to Worip CrvinizatTion 


This period of twenty-five years marked a new epoch in world 
history. The American Revolution set up a new régime among a few 
millions in a remote corner of the earth. The FrenchsRevolution 
made ‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity’’ the corner-stones of a new 
civilization in one of the oldest and largest states of Europe, and 
was the means of spreading these ideas over a large part of the con- 
tinent. Since that time the results of the French Revolution have 
been felt around the globe. The catch-words were not empty phrases, 
but stood for new rights and institutions, which replaced old abuses 
and practices. The political changes were both sweeping and im- 
portant. In France rule by divine right passed away forever. The 
abSolute government was displaced by a limited, constitusional 
monarchy, which in turn gave way to a republic uader different 
names. Napoleon transformed the Republic into an Empire, which 
was followed by the restored Bourbon monarchy. Throughout all 
these transitions a representative form of government persisted at 
least in name until it became a vital part ofthe nation. The throne 
of every despot in Europe was shaken by the French example. Today 
absolute rulers haze all disappeared, and a belt of republic girdle the 
earth. Within less than a quarter of a century France had eight dif- 
ferent constitutions, no one of which became permanent like that of 
the United States, and since 1815 half a dozen more have been drawn 
up. In one form or another Napoleon forced his vassal states to adopt 
the French fundamental laws. The experiments of the United States 
and France in constitution-making have been so widely copied that 
all modern civilized states now have constitutions. England and the 
United States employed the two-house parlitmentary system. France 
introduced the one-house model, which gave way to two houses in 
1795 and to four bodies under Napoleon. Since 1824 France has used 
the two-house system. For the first time in history the First Republic 
established general manhood suffrage. Napoleon saw the wisdom 
of perpetuating universal male franchise and of extending it to other 
parts of the continent. As a restle political control passed ‘from 
the hands of the nobility and clergy first 40 the middle class and later 
to the comnion people. es 

With the extension of the right to vote and to hold office was 
associated a greater degree of civil liberty. For the frst time in 
France taxation became equitable. The sale of offices ceased and 
they were open to all men on the basis'of merit, at least theoretically. 
The codification of laws, begun during the Revolution, and com- 
pleted in the Code Napoléon, has remained a permanent contribution 
in the border states as well as in Franct, and even in parts of the New 
World. The system of local government evolved under the Revo- 
lution and modified by Napoleon, has endured to the present time. 
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The reorganization of Germany and Italy, politically, and the disso- 
lution of the Holy Roman Empire, prepared the way after a few 
generations for the creation of the new German and Italian national 
states. Finally the proclamation of the right of revolution inspixed 
many a later revolt against tyrannical rulers. 

The social revolution also marked a distinct stage in the progress 
of mankind, because it laid the foundations for much of what we 
call modern society. The Revolution proved that progress can be 
accelerated but the disorderly violence, which at times accompanied 
it, made the word ‘‘revolution’’ anathema to men who believed in 
peaceable, orderly evolution. Since 1789 social reforms have been more 
easily secured. It should be remembered that the social revolution 
was quite as important as tlte political. Indeed one who sees only 
the changes in government does not comprehend the real French 
Revolution. = 

Equality eis just as essential to human welfare as liberty, The 
abolition of serfdom and the owerthrow of feudalism, which inoc- 
culated theerest of Europe and the world with the virus of secial 
democracy, would alorfe have justified the Revolution. Before the 
close of the nineteenth*century slavery and serfdom had generally 
disappeared. The alterations in land ownership produced great 
changes in the people. The sale of the estates of the king, nobility 
and clergy augmented the number of bourgeois and peasant’ pro- 
prietors, who now owned their property in fee simple and could 
buy, sell, and bequeath it as they pleased. Primogeniture and en- 
tails were abolished. The caste system was broken down. Educa- 
tional opportunities were within the reach of a widened circle, The 
outcome of these changes was that the alert middle class came 
into power in France, and after a time elsewhere on the continent, 
while nobles and bishoy largely lost their political control, The 
common people, conscious of a new freedom, with more opportuni- 
ties for advancement, and masters of their own property and labor 
began to ‘count for something.’’ With the ballot in theit hands they 
gradually bettered their lot and became a force that had to be reck~ 
oned with in national and local politics. New social standardg 
based, at least theoretically, on “merit, ability and wealgh replaced 
those of office, birth and blood and give rise to a new social de- 
mocracy. The “'people-nation'’ emerged as a dominating force in 
France with a new flag around which to*rally, Nationalism, en- 
couraged byt Napoleon, helped to overthrow him when it spread to 
other nations, The radical advocfies of social revolution in France 
becamne the pioneers of all softs of dreams and schemes for recon- 
structing society. Institutions sanctified by time and sentiment 
crumbled before the onslaught and inspired Utopians to preach so- 
cialism, anarchism, syndicalisfy and bolshevism in the days ahead. 

The Revolution broke the shackles of industry by abolishing 
the guilds and by removing the numerous annoying internal re- 
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strictions on trade and business. Royal monopolies in manufacturing 
disappeared. The principles of Jsissex-faire and free trade were 
advocated to encourage the production and marketing of goods. A 
capitalist class emerged and France commenced to feel the thrill of 
the Industrial Revolution which was already under headway in 
England. The working classes were free to sell their labor wherever 
they wished and eventually to organize for their own protection. 
Although England was left mistress of the seas after the Napoleonic 
wars, still France soon revived a lucrative overseas trade and sold her 
manufactured articles through the numerous contacts made on the Eeenomle 
continent. These changes were producing a new set of economic and anges 
social problems for the years ahead. Twenty-four years of almost 
continuous war produced its usual economic effects. All European 
countries were deeply in debt, and the Surden was passed on to the 
people in heavier taxes and higher prices. Those industries con- 
nected with war needs seemed to be in a flourishing conditior, but 
others suffered and in some instances were ruined. In Frence and toa 
certain degree in French dependences agriculture, which had be- 
come mote intensive and consequently more lucrative aftet the people 
gained more land, was the basis of a solid prosperity and did not seem 
to be retarded by the draft of the wat on man Power. It was this new 
source of wealth which explains why France almost single-handed 
was able to fight Europe for so long a period without being bankrupt. 
It should be remembered likewise that the French were not shedding 
their blood to keep Napoleon on the imperial throne but to prevent 
the return of the lords and bishops who would deprive them of their 
newly acquired rights and possessions. 

With a new conception of the functions of the democratic state 
and of a society founded on equality, came the proclamation of the 
theory of public education for all children, This idea born in the 
Revolution was adopted by Napoleon, an@ served as a model for 
various types of national education in other lands. Under Stein in 
Prussia a state system of both elementary and secondary schools was 
adopted. ,The universities of Berlin and Breslau were founded. The Rducattonal 
University of France was copied in the University of the State of sams 
New York and in London University. Modern science was encour- 
aged. Thedliterature of the period, saturated with politics, econom- 
ics, and social reconstruction, voiced the spirit of protest and innova; 
tion. It inspired later wgiters like Hugo and Lamartine in France; A new 
Byron and Shelley in Great Britain; and Heine in Germany, to speak /ratare 
the discontent of those who longed to make the world a better place 
in which to live. The Revolution overthrew the Roman Catholic 
Church as a part of the old régime in’France. The church restored 
by Napoleon was as different as the state restored by Louis XVIII. 
Freedom of conscience and worship slowly spread over the world, Redigions 
The sepatation of church and state atcreed by the Revolution was “anger 
undone by Napoleon, but was revived in France a century later (1905) 
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and meanwhile had been adopted by other lands. The critical atti- 
tude of men towards the church and the Bible was followed by more 
intelligent and constructive criticism in the century to follow. The 
destructive atheism of the ‘‘Age of Reason"’ supplied arguments to 
skeptical minds in the years ahead. The leaders of Christianity 
began to take a deeper interest in the social welfare of the people. 
In conchusyon it may be said that this period witnessed a world move- 
ment with political, social, intellectual, economic, and religious 
aspects, which supplied the outlines and some of the materials of 
modern civilization. 

The realization of legal equality in France produced in Europe a 
“revolution in property rights and business relations.’’ Under the 
old régime the law protected the owners of large estates or of Incra- 
tive offices in the governmefit against ambitious persons among the 
unprivileged class. Usually the eldest son held the family property 
intact, while the younger children were provided with position’ in 
the state ard church. The ruling middle class in the city republics 
safeguarded their rights in th: same manner. Even in the trade 
guilds a fefy families monopolized the advantages. This system of 
privilege prevented those above from falling into the ranks of those 
below in the social scdle. The principle of equality under the law 
opened offices to any person, gave all children an equal share of 
property, made the courts free to rich and poor alike, and proclaimed 
the freedom of industry. As a result society as a whole was revolu- 
tionized. France became a nation of prosperous peasant proprietors 
instead of a nation where the many worked for the few. An oppor- 
tunity for the display of ability and talent was given to every man 
no matter how poor, and the nation was thereby immeasurably en- 
tiched. The future history of France and of much of the world 
differed greatly from the past, largely because of the realization of the 
principle of legal equaliéy, first in the evolution of the United States 
of America and, secondly, in the creation of the First French Republic. 
Napoleon helped to establish this principle over a large portion of 
Europe. - é 

The royal and imperial masters of Europe had disposed of the 
illegitimate ruler, Napoleon, But had they destroyed, or evan 
checked the republican revolutionary movement, whichethey feared 
and hated? The ruling classes wete forced to make a serious survey 
ot the ideas and events of the world during, the previous half century, 
In interpreting the American and French Revolutions they were con- 
vinced thaf there was a close cognection between these republican 
movements and the ‘“Enlightened Despotism” of the eighteenth 
century, They professed to seé a causal connection between the well- 
meaning teforms of the absolute rulers, on the one hand, and the 
substitutions of republics for monarchies, the proclamation of legal 
equality, the abolition of privileged classes, and the confiscation of 
ptoperty, on the other. Furthermore they wete convinced that the 
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“Enlightened Despots,”’ in turn, had been the dupes of that coteric 
of intellectuals whom they had invited to their courts and patronized. 
Feeling their own thrones shaken by the revolutionary earthquake, 
the rulers consciously formulated a policy of conservatism. Adyo- 
cates of reforms were no longer welcomed at the courts of princes and 
pressure was used to curtail the activities of the intellectuals. On 
the ground that it was for the general good, Christian orthodoxy 
was upheld. Such culture as was not connected with dangerous 
social and political ideas was encouraged. Hence the fine arts, which 
showed a preference for the forins of the past, prospered; and science 
was approved so long as it improved the instruments of wat and in- 
dustry and did not attack the dogmas of religion. Thrown into a 
panicky fear by the French Revolution, the monarchs stubbornly 
shut their ears to all suggestions of refOrms. They took as their 
guide for the ship of state the fixed principles of legitimacy and 
stability. Despite all their precautions, however, the rising tide of 
human progress was to sweep over their mossy granite dyXes. 
a 
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PART III 
SYSTEM OF REACTION AFTER 1815 


CHAPTER VII 


RESTORATION AND REACTION UNDER 
INTERNATIONAL CONSERVATISM 


1, Europg in 1814 


Tux wat aims of the various states allied against the French, from 
1792 to 1815, differed widely in detail, but one purpose was set forth 
from first to last: to crush the internationab revolutionary movement. 
The French Revolution aroused the spirit of nationalism and spread 
liberatism over Europe. The allies sought to check the growtls of 
nationalism and to restore absolutism and legitimacy, Ad€turn to 
the old régime, which was based on glynastic and class interests, 
seemed to promise so many advantages that Great Britain, which 
was already in possession of some of the fruits df the revolutionary Reasong for 
wave in France, and Prussia, which was at leastthrilled by it, did not printing 
hesitate to join Austria and Russia in defense of the established order. "" ” 

The downfall of Napoleon, however, did not defeat the revolu- 
tionary movement either within or outside of France. It had won 
too many victories and had gained too much momentum to be crushed 
by mete military defeat. The champions of the old order saw pretty 
clearly that the dangers of an international revolution must be offset 
by the perpetuation of the international conservatism for which the 
European alliance stood. There must be a‘ mutual insurance against 
revolutionary fires’’ during the decades ahead. Another reason for 
perpetuating the war coalition in time of pexte was to protect the 
victorious powers in their spoils of war. All of the allies had 
emerged from the Napoleonic wars with considerable enlargement of 
territory, partly at the expense of France but mostly by the absorp- 
tion of small states, and consequently felt that joint action alone 
woyld safeguard their gains. And, finally, the Great Powers sin- 
cerely desited peace after a generation ‘of costly fighting and believed 
that codperative conservatism would be moat likely to preserve it, 

The counterpart of political reaction, in the realm of arts and*” 
letters was ‘‘Romanticism,’’ which represented the revolt of the 
mind of intellectual Europe againsg the levelling and rationalistic "Romantt- 
tendencies of the Revolution. Romanticism wa’ founded on emotion “" as a 
and an idealized history. It sought to Pevive in religion, literature peas 
and art ideals that had disappeared. It produced an enthusiastic 
revival of the Roman Catholic faith; a restoration of the Gothic 
style in building; and a ‘‘Christian’’ shool of painting and sculp- 

, ture. In social and political life icemphasized the idea of tradition and 
“continuity in natural development; it defended the benefits of feudal- 
429 
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ism and privilege, glorified the doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
and stimulated the new enthusiasm for nationality. ‘‘ Legitimacy" 
was accepted as the true principle for the resettlement of Europe and 
the holy union of the “altar and the throne'’ was proclaimed. 
Chateaubriand and de Maistre propped up the crumbling power of 
the Paprcy, while Pope Pius VII issued a bull reinstating the Order 
of the Jesuits. 


2. Merrernicn anp His Princreizs 


The dominant forces of this period of reaction and restoration 
under international control found an able leader in Prince Metternich 
of Austria. His political ideals reflected the sentiments found quite 
generally in the governmfne circles of Europe after the overthrow 

Prince of Napoleon. Bora of an old aristocratic family at Coblenz gn the 
Metenith ~— Rhéne if 1773, young Metternich grew up in the atmosphere ‘of the 
privileg® class. As a university student he heard the stories of the 

French émigrés and became # violent opponent of the Revolution, 

Nor did the seizure of his family estates by Napoleon serve to lessen 

his hatred, Marridge into the family of the Austrian chancellor 

brought him wealtlf and a high social standing. Entering the 

Austrian diplomatic service, he became acquainted with all the rulers 

of Europe during the Napoleonic Era. Called to head the Austrian 

ministry in 1809, he held that office for neatly forty years. Through- 

out his life revolution was denounced ‘‘as the disease that must be 

cured, the volcano which must be extinguished, the gangrene which 

must be burned out with the hot iron, the hydra-headed monster 

with jaws open to swallow up the social order."’ ‘'Sovereigns alone 

are entitled to guide the destinies of their peoples,’ he said, and 

they are responsible (tO none but God." As the self-appointed 

*" Apostle of God”’ he ‘proclaimed that ‘What the European peoples 

want is not liberty but peace,’ and that it was his mission to "prop 

up the decaying structure’’ of society. 

With the fall of Napoleon, Austria was for some yeas the domi- 
nant power on the continent. This afforded Metternich an opportu- 
nity to play a leading role ig international affairs. He was wise 
enough to see that Europe would never consent to returt to conditions. 
before 1789, hence he promulgated hise‘* modern policy** which was 
“Neither to innovate nor to go back, but to keep things as they are." 

“Mesernich- Like “a spider spinning a vast web,"’ he planned to unite the great 
bd powers ot Eutope into a stronggalliance to carty out his policy of 
‘repose."’ Public qftestions ia war-sick Europe wete to be settled 
through international congfesses. All efforts of the people to gain 
more rights and a greater share in government were to be resisted, 
peaceably if possible, otherwise by forcible intervention, There were 
to be no more ‘republics with parliaments and constitutions. "France 
and England,“ as limited monarchies, were sneered at as ‘‘countries . 
without a government.” This method of repression through the’ 
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combined diplomatic and military powers of the big states was known 
as the ‘Metternich system,"’ Devised to rule Europe and the world, 
it was quite generally successful until 1830 as long as the desire for 
repose and the feeling of exhaustion were really prevalent in Europe, 
After that it was restricted to central and eastern Europe where it 
flourished for another score of years. The Revolution of 1848 at last 
forced Metternich to flee for safety to Great Britain, the land “ with- 
outa government,"’ and his system of international repression crashed 
to the ground under the onslaught of the forces of liberalism and 
nationalisin. 


3. Tue Coneress or Vienna 


After Napoleon had been exiled to Elba, the allies on May 
30, 1814, had signed with Louis XVIII the treaty of Paris, which 
began the work of readjustment in Europe. It recognized the zestdted 
Bourbon house in France; reduced the territorial limits Of France 
to those of January 1, 1792; and retu®ned all her colonies held at 
that date, From the Napoleonic Empire was erected a large? Holland 
which included modern Belgium under the restored House of Orange; 
a federated Germany; an igdependent Switzerland; and an Italy 
under the heel of Austria and her satellites. To a ‘'future congress" 
was left.the further work of reconstructing territorial and dynastic 
problems, Finally a ‘‘just balance of power'' founded upon a ‘*just 
repartition of force’’ was to be established to insure ‘‘a permanent 
peace." The statesmen of that day were confronted by many all- 
absorbing questions. Ancient states had disappeared and new ones 
had been created. Old laws and institutions; old titles and offices; 


old systems of land-holding and methods of business; old class ¢ 


distinctions and modes of education, had either disappeared or had 
been greatly altered. To what extent should this transformation in 
the civilization of Europe be made permanent? What measures should 
be devised to prevent the spread of revolutionary tendencies, or the 
rise of a new Napoleon? How should France and her allies be pun- 
ished? What alterations in International Law were desirable? How 
coutd the civilization of Europe be stabilized so as to insure peace 
for the future? Answers to these questions wete left to the forth- 
coming Congress of Vienna. # 2 

The European congress was held at Vienna from September, 1814 
to June, 1815. It was one of the most important international gath- 
erings in recent world history. Ogtimists talked grandly of "' the 
reconstruction of the moral order,” of the “regeneration of the 
political system,’’ and of “enduring peace.'’ Every country in 
Europe except Turkey was represented. ‘‘AII the most illustrious 
persons’’ were there. Among the ninety sovereigns and fifty-three 
representatives of princes in attendance’ were Emperor Francis I o! 
-Austria, who with Metternich acted as the polite hosts of the con- 
press; Tsar Alexander, the Russian ruler, with Nesselrode and the 
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king of Prussia, accompanied by Hardenberg and von Humboldt; 
Castlereagh and the duke of Wellington, the representatives of Great 

- Britain; the lynx-cyed and oily-tongued Talleyrand from France; 
and Cardinal Gonsalvi, the pope's delegate. Such an exhibition of 
Jace, gold buttons, impressive uniforms, and Jong titles had never 
been seen even under the old régime. The Austrian government 
almost became bankrupt in entertaining the congress with a contin- 
vous round of balls, banquets, theatrical performances, musicals, 
drives, and hunting tournaments. The great Beethoven, and dancers 
and actors from all over the continent, exercised their talents to 
delight the visitors. 

There was little in the way of formal organization and no fixed 
rules of procedure. No officers were elected, and in the few plenary 
sessionsof the congress no motions were made and no votes taken. 
“At a ball,” wrote a contemporary, “kingdoms were enlarged or 
sliced up—at a dinner af indemnity granted —a constitution 
sketched while hunting; occasionally a bon mot, or a witty idea, 
brought an agreemeng where conferences and notes failed."’ ‘This is, 
of course, a gross exaggeration, A gteat deal of hard work was 
accomplished by committees, though these were never really repre- 
sentative of all Europe, But the fact cemains that the decisions were 
made by a small group of leading statesmen, and that the congress 
was the classic example of the old, eighteenth-century diplomacy in 
action. The fate of the congress was in the hands of the strongest 
and the shrewdest. So far as there was a presiding officer, Metternich 
performed that function, and an official secretary was etnployed, but 
no general sessions were held for debates, 

The “Big Four,” Austria, Great Britain, Russia and Prussia, had 
secretly agreed to decide all questions among themselves before pre- 
senting them to the other members of the congress. The rights of 

_ the weak states were ignored as completely as under Napoleon, But 
Talleyrand of France posed as the champion of the small powers and 


-Haimed the first blow at the dictatorship of the ‘'Big Four.’” He in- 


sisted that the congress should proceed according to Internatiénal 
Law. ‘Might is right,’’ gruffly replied the Prussian von Humboldt; 
«“‘we do not recognize the law of ndtions to which you have ap- 
pealed.’’ Nevertheless, Talleyrand, by taking advantage of every disa- 
greement,among the ‘Big Four" insinuated himself into the inner 
circle and later managed to brig Spain, Portugal and Sweden, into 
the conferences. Further, he offered Great Britain and Austria che 
support of France’ in a secret treaty opposing the territorial ambi- 
tions of Russia and Prussia. This was the treaty which, upon his 
return to Paris, Napoleon found upon the desk of Louis XVII and 
at once sent to Tsar Alexander. 

Tn general the work of the congress was to'undo, so far as that was » 
wise and possible, the changes made since 1789. (x) The territorial’ 
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problems had to do with the disposal of Belgium, Holland, the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, the kingdom of Italy, the grand duchy of 
Warsaw, and Switzerland. (2) The political questions included the 
elimination of the new rulets and the restoration of the old dynasties. 
Q) The assurance of “‘security'’ against France was an important 
pate of the settlement. (4) The final task was the punishment of 
the states that had remained loyal to Napoleon. 

A simple solution of these problems was made difficult by the greed 
of the powers. The tsar wanted all of Poland; the king of Prussia, 
all of Saxony. Austria hoped to rule a weak Germany and Italy. 
Great Britain expected to retain the most valuable parts of the colo- 
nial empire she had won, control of the seas, and the balance of power 
in Europe. France was ambitious to reghin her old power without 
loss of any sort. The smaller states had their own schemes to reap 
rewards or to escape penalties. ‘‘To divide the spoils of theon- 
quered among the conquerors” seemed to be the purpose of the con- 
gress. ‘‘Legitimacy’’ and ‘‘compensation’’ were the two principles 
upon which the settlements were made. The former Meant the 
restoration of all rulers, whose rights ran back of the Revolution, 
and of all institutions of the old régime. Sin&e it was found impos- 
sible to restore all the former boundary lines, the doctrine of ‘‘com- 
pensation’” was invented, under which bits of land were handed 
about here and there, without any regard to the wishes of the people, 
to satisfy territorial claims, or given away as rewards or punishinents, 
This meant, of course, that the sentiment of nationality was com- 
pletely ignored, but it must be remembered that this sentiment was 
still new and inarticulate, the product of an abnormal crisis, which, 
it was hoped, was now over. 

The principal territorial and dynastic changes were the fol- 
lowing: . 

z, Of the French conquests, Belgium and Luxemburg were given 
to the restored House of Orange in Holland. Switzerland, enlarged 
by the addition of three French-speaking cantons and neutralized by 
the European powets, was revived as an independent confederated 
republic of an aristocratic type. The Bourbons recovered theit throne 
and France proper was spared from serious spoliation. Indeed, she 
was allowed to retain both Alsace and Geran Lotraine. 

2, Some of the loyal German princes recovered their titles and 
possessions, but the claims of several hundred, petty ecclesiastical 
and city states were ignored. No effort was made to reviv® the Holy 
Roman Empire dissolved by Napoleon, A otw Germanic,Confed- 
eration of 38 states was created under aconstitution which provided 
for a diet of delegates or representatives of the rulérs and gave Austria 
the presidency. Prussia was enlarged by receiying the west bank of 
the Rhine which had been conquered by Frange, western Pomerania 
from Sweden, two fifths of Saxony, whose king was thus penalized 
for his loyalty to Napoleon, and a part of Podand. 
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3. The Bourbons were restored in Naples; the Papal States were 
returned to the pope; and the king of Piedmont recovered his thtone 
with permission to annex the republic of Genoa. As ‘'compensation”’ 
for the loss of Belgium, the rest of Italy was left under either the 
direct or the indirect rule of Austria. 

4. Sweden was forced to cede Finland formally to Russia and 
western Pomerania to Germany, but as ‘‘compensation’’ received 
Norway from Denmark, because of the latter’s friendship for 
Napoleon. 

5. The shameful dismemberment of Poland was legalized on the 
ground of ‘legitimacy.’ The lion's share, including Warsaw, went 
to Russia; Posen, Thorn and Danzig went to Prussia; Austria 
received southern Galicia; “ind Cracow became a fice state, 

6. Great Britain enlarged her colonial empire by obtaining from 
Franse the islands of Malta, St. Lucia, Tobago, and Maurftius; 
from Spal Trinidad and Honduras; and from Holland, Ceylon, part 
of Guiana, and Cape Colony.e 

7. TheBourbon house was restored in Spain, The slave trade was 
abolished, but the enforcement of the act was left to each state. A 
code of International “aw to regulate the navigation of European 
tivers and the methods of international diplomacy was drawn up. 

On June 2, 1815, a few days before the battle of Waterloo, all 
the separate treaties were incorporated in a Final Act and signed by 
the different powers. 
so” This aristocratic congress ignored the new forces of Jiberalism and 
‘nationalism, which had been born in Europe. Gentz remarked that it 
had “resulted in nothing but restorations.'' A few lordly masters 
remade the map of Europe, trading off peoples as if they were still 
serfs. The patriotic feclings of the Belgians, Norwegians, Finns, 
Poles, Germans, and Ifalians were outraged by the enforcement of 
the practices of eighteenth-century despots. ven the doctrine of 
“legitimacy’’ was not rigidly adhered to, for Bernadotte, the Napo- 
Jeonic marshal, heir to the throne of Sweden, was not deposed because 
he had deserted his master and been faithful to the cause of the Allies, 
It is said that every ruler left Vienna dissatisfied. All over Europe 
people were grumbling at the short-sighted settlements, Even the 

_ old general, Blitcher, denounced the congress as ‘an annual cattle 
fair.” 

Much of the histgry of Europe long after 1815 was taken up with 
undoing this ‘auction of nationg,’’ Within fifteen years, Belgium 
separated from Hollaad. The settlements of Italy and Germany 
survived scarcely fifty years’? The union of Norway and Sweden 
was undone in ninety years, The World War restored Poland and 


Gougeess undate pave Italy her ‘‘natural"’ boundaries on the northeast. The vicious 


practice of trampling on the fights of small states has been replaced 
by the principle of “‘self-determination."" To guard against another 
outbreak from France, she was surrounded by a chain of petty states 
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which were to act as buffers. Excepting Holland, only the “Big 
Four" gained in power, lands and population, Europe was filled 
wich ‘‘sore spots’’ for the future. The doctrine of “ legitimacy)’ 
was to be applied to religion, education, and even science, phoeoiky 
and literature. 

Against these blunders of the congress, must be placed some 
positive gains, ‘‘Ifever the powers meet again to establish a political 
system by which wars of conquest would be rendered impossible and 
the rights of all guaranteed," said a shrewd observer, ' the Congress of 
Vienna, as a preparatory assembly, will not have been without use." 
In the first place, Europe was given some years of badly needed peace. 
Secondly, the settlement of the affairs of the continent in one docu- 
ment, signed by all the states, meant progress in international rela~ 
tions. Finally, it was some positive gain to have the people imbued 
with the hope of ‘‘an all-embracing reform of the political system 
of Europe," even though it was not realized, ‘The gfund was 
prepared,'’ wrote the official scretary, Gentis “‘for building up a 
better social structure.’’ The return of Napoleon to France in the 
midst of the wranglings of the congress forced the diplomats to hurry 
up their work, Talleyrand hastened to Ca@lsbad, wittily saying: 
‘The first duty of a diplomat after a congress is to take care of his 
liver.” 

4. Treaties, AtrtANCE AND Coneresszs to Preserve Peace 


After Napoleon, the ‘‘Black Demon,"’ had fallen, the most spec- 
tacular ruler in Europe was Tsar Alexander I. Converted in Switzer- 
land by a German mystic, Baroness von Kriidener, he was eager to 
further his ‘Gospel of Christian Peace’’ in a war-weatied Europe. 
Hence, on September 26, 1815, he drew wp the ‘Holy Alliance," 
by which he intended to restore Christian Satriarchal principles of 
government, The king of Prussia and emperor of Austria signed it, 
and other rulers were invited to accept it as International Law. Only 
Great Britain, che sultan, who was not invited, and the pope refused 
to do so, To thinking men, who recalled the work of the Congress 
of Vienna, this document seemed like blatant hypocrisy, Metternich 
called it a {sonorous nothing” and Castlereagh said it was “ hon- 
sense,'’ The suspicious liberals denounced it as a diabolical scheme 
to crush the rights of man, The common people confused it with’ 
“Metternichism,"’ and fot a generation it stood in their minds as 
synonymous with repression. e 

Not the Holy Alliance, but tife Quadruple Alliance of the ‘Big 
Four,” formally renewed on Novembef 20, 1815, two months later, 
became the real basis for regulating European affairs until it dropped 
to pieces a decade later and was destroyed at last by the Revolution 
of 1848. This ‘‘ mutual insurance saci&ty of sovereigns'' was signed 
on the same day as the Second Treaty of Paris, which reduced France 
to the boundaries of 1790, levied on het an indemnity of $140,000,000, 
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and penalized her with military occupation for a period of five years, 
To guarantee ‘‘the peace of other countries,"’ the members of the 
Quadruple Alliance agreed to crush the ‘‘revolutionary principles’ 
in France and elsewhere and to exclude the Napoleonic family 
“forever'’ from the French throne or any other European throne. 
This ‘concert of Europe," as the alliance was called, was planned 
to extend the strong hand of international conservatism to every 
cotner of the continent, All signs of discontent on the part of the 
people were to be watched and every threatened outbreak was to be 
put down with celerity. Further the ‘‘concert’’ arranged to hold a 
seties of international conferences to provide for "the repose and 
prosperity of nations.” 

The first congress held to adjust European problems was that of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, in which only the states of Austria, Prussia, 
Russia and Great Britain had a vote. Since repentant France ‘was 


Aixla-Ghapille yeady to"Pay her indemnity in full, the foreign troops were with- 
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drawn and she was now rather ¢eluctantly admitted to the ‘‘concert,"’ 
which became the ‘‘Big Five,’’ though the Quadruple Alliance con- 
tinued 1n effect. A gréat variety of questions was considered, and the 
small states affected tvere ‘‘consulted'’ in the adjustments. The 
second congress was that of Troppau, called in 1820 to deal with the 
revolutions in Spain and Naples. Austria, Prussia, and Russia drew 
up the famous ‘doctrine of intervention'' asserting their right to 
interfere in cases where governments were changed by revolutions. 
Great Britain and France opposed the declaration on the ground that 
it was the primary duty of all goveraments to combat the danger of 
revolt, wherever it might appear, and refused to sign the protocol, At 
a third congress held at Laibach in 1821, the three autocratic powers 
authorized Austria to suppress a revolution in Naples, while the tsar 
of Russia notified the volutionists in Greece of his disapproval of 
their uprising against Turkey. The congress of Verona convened in 
1822 was confronted by a revolution in Spain and in her American 
colonies, Austria was left free to deal with a revolutionary outbreak 
in Piedmont; Austria and Russia with the revolution in Greece; 
and France with that in Spain. The congress favored forcing the 
Spanish colonies to submit to the motherland, but the apposition of 
the United States and Greet Britain prevented such a course. 

The purpose of the ‘‘concert’’ to preserve peace was unquestion- 
ably sincere, but the determination of the three autocratic members 
of the “‘coficert’* to use armed forge to prevent peoples from disturh- 
ing the established order revealed cs menace of the system to palitical 
progtess. The “‘concert’’ wa a league of reactionary rulers ad not 
of nations. The four congresses clearly tevealed its purposds and 
methods. When it changed from a high court of justice to-an alliance 
to perpetuate absolutism in the name of security, forces both within 
and without the ‘‘concert’’ began to destroyits power. The stand 
taken by Great Britain in refusing to accept the doctrine of Troppau, 
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the American Monroe Doctrine, and liberal revolutions on the conti- Fores againee 
nent of Europe brought about its defeat. As carly as 1827 Metternich 7 eomere 
wrote: ‘The union known by the name of the Alliance has been for 

sometime little more than a pretense.’’ Yet in 1833 in a secret treaty 

Austria, Prussia, and Russia reaffirmed the principles. 


5. Rusrorations 1N Francx, Spain, Poriucar ann Trary 


Twice did the armies of the allics put Louis XVII, brother of 
thewnfortunate victim of the Revolution, upon his ancestral throne. 
Allica soldiers were stationed in France to “royalize” the people. 
Although an old man of sixty, who had spent nearly a quarter of a Louis XVII 
century in exile, Louis XVII was sensible enough to see that the old shamts Charter 
régime had gone from France forever. Hence he granted a constitu- 
tion known as the charter of 1814, which limited the royal power, 
provided for a legislature of two houses like that of Great Britain, 
and granted the right to vote to men above thirty years cage who 
paid a direct tax of $60 a year, The government was not democratic 
but aristocratic, based on property. Still France had a more liberal 
government under Louis XVII than under Napoleon, The king France under 
had no more power than that bestowed by #he Revolution in r7gx ## Charter 
upon Louis XVI. The French government was one of the most 
liberal on the continent. Equality before the law, freedom from 
arbitrary arrest, free speech, a free press, and liberty of worship were 
guaranteed. The Roman Catholic Church was recognized under the 
Concordat of 1801 as the state religion. The revolutionary titles 
to the confiscated lands of the church and nobility were declared 
inviolable and no attempt was made to undo the work of the social 
revolution, Feudalism was not restored, and the old restrictions on 
industry were not revived, The new France had come to stay, and in 
fact nowhere in Europe was there so little ‘*restoration"’ of the old 
régime. 

The dmigrés and clergy returned to France in poverty and with 
bitterness in their hearts, determined to remain loyal to'the spirit of 
the old régime and to recover what they had lost. They gathered Uvsrarayallse 
about the Bourbon dynasty and formed a political party known as Pry 
the Ultra-royalists, who declared war to the death on the champions 
of the Revolution. The old court cerempnies, etiquette, and dress 
were partly revived, together with former decorations and titles,” 
Thé white flag of the old régime again floated over France. The 
Ultra-royalists wanted to oblitekate all work of the Revolution, 
clamgfedg pa coripeseeoe for their losses, and demanded the sup- 
piss he chatter, For several months after Waterloo, they Tbe "White 
sought, mplish their aims by riots and bloodshed, known as Terror 
the" ror,” but failed to secure much more than the banish- 
ment ot delith dfileadigg Frenchmen, wito had been loyal to Napoleon, 
King Louis XVII stéad squarely between these firebrands and their 
opponents and honestly sought to steer a moderate middle course, 

< 
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The concest between the Liberals and the Royalists was now trans- 
ferred to the election of the new Chamber of Deputies. The Ulera- 
royalists won a majority, under the restricted franchise, and imme- 
diately began to pass laws to shackle the press, to try traitors in 
special courts, and to repeal the divorce laws. Fearing that these 
measures would drive the people to revolt and force him to ‘‘ go on his 
travels’’ again, the fat old monarch dissolved the Chamber and or- 
dered new elections. In the new elections of 1816 the moderate 
Royalists and the Liberals gained a majority which they held until 
3820. During that period France settled down to its new life, ex, 
tended the right to vote, and organized an army of 240,000 men on 
a popular basis, In 1820 the murder of the king’s nephew and the 
wave of revolution in southern Europe produced a reaction against 
the Liberals, which swept the Ultra-royalists once more into power. 
As champions of the system of Metternich, they at once suspended 
the guaramcces of personal liberty in the charter; muzzled the press; 
turned education over to the,Catholic clergy; again limited the 
suffrage; suppressed the various groups of revolutionists; and in 
1823 sent an army into Spain to restore the Bourbon king, When 
Louis XVIII died in 18e4 France was cordially codéperating with the 
autocratic powers of Europe in the “concere.”’ 

For the next six years the French throne was occupied by Charles 
X, another brother of Louis XVI. As the count of Artois, he had 
stubbornly fought the Revolution for thirty-five years, He hated 
and cursed Napoleon. He belonged to the Middle Ages and not to 
the nineteenth century, To him civilization meant a divine-right 
king, an intolerant church, and a feudal aristocracy, At sixty-seven, 
he could not teadjust his views. His spectacular coronation amused 
some and disgusted others, as he was anointed on seven parts of his 
body with “holy oil”¢preserved through the intervention of God 
from the time of Clovis. In his frantic efforts to hold back the 
floodtide of progress, Charles X outdid Metternich. His tyrannical 
acts alienated all the French people except a small group of the 
Ultra-royalists. As the result of a revolution which he provoked 
in 1830, he was forced to flee to Great Britain, He died six yeags< 
latet in Austria, under the conviction that he was going to join the 
saints whom he loved andgbelieved he had served. , 

When restored to power in 1814 by his own loyal subjects with 
the aid of the duke of Wellington, Ferdihand VII found Spain im- 
bued withea new national spirit and enjoying the liberal constitu- 
tion of 1812. Urged an by the ndbles and clergy, he abolished the 
constitution and the Cortes of national assembly. Absolute govern- 
ment was restored, and the privileges of the nobility and clergy 
were reaffirmed, Individual liberties wete taken away from the 
people, and the Liberals wer banished or imprisoned. The Jesuits 
were recalled *and the Inquisition reéstablished. The Metternich 
system was put into operation, and all progress checked. This cruel 
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and inefficient monarch ignored the people's rights, hampered busi- 
ness, and squandered the weulth of the country on his court favorites. 
He incited the Spanish-American colonies to revole, and then in vain 
tried to crush chem by force, So unwise was his policy that even 
Metternich urged him to a more moderate course. As might be ex- 
pected, the rule of Ferdinand VII brought Spain to a sad plight, 
Scandals and abuses multiplied. The national treasury was bankrupt. 
Education was negiccted, When tn 1820 a storm of revolution swept 
over the country, be begged his fellow autocrats in Lucope to save 
his crown. In 1823 a French army of 95,000 men sescored him to 
power, He ruled Spain as an autocrat until 1838, and left behind him 
a backward and ruined country, which under different political and 
economic conditions might have ranked high among the peoples of 
Europe. : 

After driving the French out of Portugal in 1813, Great Britain 
set up a regency and through ic ruled that state almost as.if itwere 
part of the British Empire. By 1820 the nationalistic party was Portugal 
strong enough to overthrow the regeifey and draw up a constitution 
like that of 1812 in Spain. ‘ 

The Congress of Vicnna left Italy disrupyed — a “geographical 
expression ’’ — and chiefly under the domination of Austria, The 
Bourbon king of Naples, Ferdinand [V, was restored to power on 
promising to make no foreign alliances and to give no liberties to Italy 
his subjects without Austria’s consent. The king of Piedmont like- 
wise came back to his throne, and restored the privileges of the 
nobility and clergy. All Italy was ruled autocratically, burdened 
with caxation, harassed by spies, curbed in industrial progress, and 
tuled as a conquered province. Political constitutions, and even 
gaslight and vaccination,’ were swept away because introduced hy 
the French, In Turin the French plants ang vines were torn up in 
the Botanic Gardens, and the Trench furniture in the royal palace 
was destroyed, Education was again turned over to the clergy. 
Liberals were watched and imprisoned on the slightest suspicion. 
Like Spain, Italy began to move backwards. 


*e 6 Reaction iv Grea Brrvamy Unner rie Orn Tons , 
. 1815-1832. 


“In the eighteenth century British politfcal institutions were more + 
progressive than those onthe continent, but were in no real sense 
democratic. After 1789 France and other parts of Europg had gone 
further than Great Britain on the’path of self-government. Even a England 
“tiberal’’ like Burke wrote: “Our representation has been found weattlonaty ! 
perfectly adequate to all of the purposes for which a representation of Tore 
the people can be desired or devised. J defy the enemies of out 
constitution to show the contrary.’ «The French Revolution had 
engendered a fear of all remedial agencies for political reform. At 

+, the same time the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, which had 
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cost Gteat Britain the enormous sum of $5,000,000,000, left her 
loaded with the heaviest public debt ever incurred by any nation 
up to this time, and produced a series of financial crises that caused 
British leaders to dread popular uprisings. The Old Tories, then in 
power, hated the French Revolution and were just as determined as 
Metternich to resist changes. Ignorance of the real significance of 
the Frenclf Revalution led some English Whigs, who had sympathized 
with the American Revolution and lauded men like George Washing- 
ton, Benjamin Franklin and John Adams as allies in the cause of 
liberty, to sce nothing in the French revolt but ‘‘a carnival of blood- 
shed and horror.” There was no “‘restoration’’ in Great Britain 
because there had been no revolution. The Tory success in over- 
throwing Napoleon helped to continue them in power. At their 
head, as a stout champion of autocracy, stood King George IV 
(1820-1830), who had been regent from 1811 for the sightless and 
insan® George Ill. From 1812 to 1822 he was ably assisted by a 
second Metternich, Castlereagh, as foreign secretary. The blunt 
soldier, the duke of Wellington, who became prime minister in 
1828, cartitd on the sgine policy. 

The ruling aristocrgcy, frightened by the excesses of the experi~ 
ments in France, not only remained unmoved by French political 
propaganda, but used all their force to crush ic. The doctrine of 
natioualisin was distasteful to the English, who telied on the Scotch, 
Irish and Welsh to support the state. Their attitude was typified 
in the abolition of the Irish Parliament in 1800. Yet on the continent 
these British leaders encouraged nationalism and held up English 
constitutional liberty as superior to Napoleon's “cosmopolitan 
despotism."' At home the Old Tories passed laws to increase the 
prosperity of the landed aristocracy. The ‘‘enclosure’’ acts permitted 
great landlords to drivg small farmers off the lands which they had. 
long occupied and to add these lands to their own estates. The 
reason given was to improve agriculture, but tlie real purpose was 
to enable the landlords to make more money in the new capitalistic 
farming, and to give the sich merchants the social prestige which 
went with landholding. Under George II, 3,209 such acts “en- 
closed"’ over 6,250,000 actes, As a result the number of sinall lant- 
owners was greatly diminished, while the wealth antl power of 

athe nobility wete increase. The ‘‘cora laws’ put high duties on 
imported wheat, and thus raised the costeof living for the poor ia 
the cities and industrial centers. In 1821, as an outcome of these 
measures, and an unwise system of poor telief, there were 2,500,000 
“assisted poor’' in the countgy. 

The Anglican Church was the state church in England, Wales, 
and Jreland, similar to the Roman Catholic Church in France before 
1789. Its clergy formed a privileged class. Officially protected and 
esdowed, this: state church had vast wealth and received special 
tithes from al landholders. Its courts had jurisdiction over divorce, 
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matriage and wills, as well as distinctively chutch matters, and its 
clergy alone could perform macriages and register births and deaths. 
The higher clergy sat in the House of Lords. The Anglican Church 
worked hand in glove with the landed aristocracy, and warmly 
supported their measures. Since 1689 Dissenters such as Quakers, 
Baptists, Presbyterians and Methodists, as well as Catholics and 
Jews, by sufferance had had freedom of worship, but all of them were 
still deprived of many privileges enjoyed by Anglicans. Dissenters 
might vote and enter Parliament, but were disqualified from holding 
high public offices and from receiving degrees from the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Catholics and Jews were barred entirely from 
Parliament and from political and military offices. The laws per- 
mitted them to be fined for not weenie church; forced them to 
pay the church taxes; and forbade their inheritance of land, Roman 
Catholic priests might be thrown into prison. Such harsh measures 
taised a cty of protest from the victims, and clicited sympathx asfiong 
liberal Anglicans. The Church of Scotland was Presbyterian, and 
had its own laws, clergy, right of discipline, and tithes, 

At this time Great Britain was not a demacracy but a land of 
the ‘old régime.’” The inequalities in the starg, church, and society 
were strongly defended by the nobility and clergy, who controlled 
the national Parliament. The House of Lords, composed of these 
classes, formed the bulwark of the old order. The House of Com- 
mons, supposed to represent the common people, was also controlled 
by the aristocracy through corruption and unfair distribution of 
seats, It was little more than an assemblage of landlords and wealthy 
men, or their representatives. The men who executed the laws, and 
the judges likewise, were selected by processes which excluded the 
nation at large. Large coutitics and boroughs often had fewer repre- 
sentatives in the Commons than the small plages, Little towns like 
Buckingham with thirteen voters, Gatton with five, and Old Sarum 
with none, still had two members, as many as were returned for’ 
Manchester, Birmingham, or Leeds, These little hamlets were called 
“‘rotcen boroughs,’ and were in the hands of a neighboring noble- 
man, who controlled the seats and might even sell them. It was 
sai that out of 634 seats in the House of Commons prior to 1832 
487 were cho8en by “patrons.” These conditions make it clear that 
Great Britain was an oligarchy, . 

The right to vote was not regarded as one of che rights of man, but 
a privilege attached to property. In the counties, only {rge-holders 
with an income of about $50 or mort could votg for members of Par- 
liament. Hence, since the simall landholders had almost disappeared, 
the number of voters was small, possibly only 5 per cent of adult 
males. The county of Bute with 14,000 people had but 22 voters. On 
one occasion, it was said, a single voter attended the mecting to elect 
a member to the House of Commons. He called the meeting to order, 

+ appointed himself chairman, nominated himself for the office, called 
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the roll of voters, and announced the unanimous election of himself 
to Parliament. Bribery was notoriously common, and candidates 
sometimes openly advertised the price they would pay for votes. 
In 1829 the duke of Newcastle dispossessed 587 of his tenants for 
having dated to vote against his candidate, When his right to do 
this was questioned in the House of Commons, the irate duke asked: 
“Have I not the right to do as I wish with my own?'’ Under such a 
system the House of Lords had no difficulty in controlling the makeup 
of the House of Commons. Well might it be said that before 1832 
Great Britain had a ‘‘government of the people, by the landlords 
and for the landlords.” 

The barbarous criminal laws, remnants of mediaevalism and 
despotism, were still in force. About 250 minor offenses such as 


Harsh criminal pocket-picking, shop-lifting, and poaching, were punishable by 


laws 


death. Only the sense of justice of British juries and judges saved 
men andboys from the gallows for petty crimes. Many criminals 
were deported to Australia instead of being hanged. The prisons 
were foul holes with brutal” keepers, in which men, women, and 
children were herded with the foulest criminals. When riots broke 
out against these and other evils, instead of remedying the causes, 
the government put down the tioters by force, and the leaders were 
shot. Secret societies, like those on the continent, were formed to 
preach democracy and justice. When an attack was made on the 
prince regent in 1817, the writ of habeas corpus was suspended for a 
yeat, and arbitrary atrests authorized. The freedom of the press was 
suppressed. Many prominent radicals and agitators like the editor, 
William Cobbett, fled to America or the continent to escape pun- 
ishment. 

The ‘Six Acts"’ of 1819 marked the high crest of reaction in Great 
Britain, They forbade military exercise without permission; per- 


The Six Acts «mitted local justices to issue warrants to search houses for arms; 


, 


‘ : : ; : : 
curtailed the right of free assembly; authorized the seizure of sedi- 


tious writings; and put a stamp tax on pamphlets like that already 
existing for newspapers. Such were the measures designed by the 
oligarchy in Great Britain to stifle political and social progress. 
Forces wete at work, however, that could not be crushed. Within 
a [ew years Great Britain was to pass by peaceable reform from reac 
tion to liberal leadership among the nations of the Old World. 
During the generation following the*fall of Napoleon, although 
the homespolicy of Great Britain was reactionary, the foreign policy 


Feetign policy was enlightened. Castlereagh Was inclined to accept Metternich’s 


system of curbing all popukir discontent by force, and hence Great 
Britain joined the “‘concert’' to keep peace in Europe. When the 
actual test came in dealing with revolution in Naples in 1820, while 
he was not against intervention by Austtia to protect her own 
interests, he did oppose the Troppau proclamation of the right of 
intervention as a ‘‘principle’’ of International Law. This led to ae 
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rife in the ‘‘concert,’’ which grew wider until at length it went 
to pieces. The man who persuaded Castlereagh to change his policy 
was George Canning, whom Metternich called ‘the malevolent 
meteor hurled by an angry Providence upon Europe.’ Under his 
guidance the Quadruple Alliance was repudiated, and che doctrine 
of non-intervention in the internal affairs of nations was sct fp against 
Metternich’s policy of interference. Thus Great Britain indirecely 
became the vireual supporter of the liberal movements in such 
countries as Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, and the Latin-American 
colonies. Canning also persuaded Great Britain to suggest and 
champion the Monroe Doctrine, which prevented European powers 
from forcing the Latin-American republics to return to their allegiance 
to Spain and Portugal. ‘‘I called the N&w World into existence to 
redress the balance of the Old,*’ he boasted as he urged Parliament to 
recognize the independence of the Spanish-American states jn £825. 
A Whig ministry under Earl Grey succeeded Wellington in 1830. 
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CUAPTER VIII 


ABANDONMENT OF LIBERALISM IN RUSSIA 
AND THE MAINTENANCE OF AUTOCRACY IN 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


x, Russta uNDER ALExanprr I,anp Nicuaras | 


Russta, with a population of 45,000,000 under Tsar Alexander I, 
and not Great Britain, sttange to say, was the least loyal to ‘‘ Mester- 
nichism.”” Alexander I had received a large part of his education from 
a Swiss liberal named La Harpe, whose teachings continued co exert 
a great influence over him. He was impressed by the French Revolu- 
tion and worshipped at the feet of Napoleon, Indeed, as the ‘‘ Little 
Father’’ of his people, he dreamed of making Russia a free country. 
As a lover of peace and a rcligious enthusiast, he labored to unite all 
European peoples into one Christian family. He thought of having 
his conglomerate Empire supplant France as the champion of con- 
stitutional liberty. He advised Louis XVIII to give France the 
charter, The state rights of Finland were confirmed, The Poles were 
granted a liberal constitution guarantecing them self-government, 
At the Congress of Vienna, he codperated with Stein to regenerate 
the German nation, and with Great Britain to abolish the slave trade, 
Intelligent reforms were made in Russia; the abolition of serfdom 
was contemplated; and great schemes for popfilar and higher educa- 
tion were discussed, The formation of a written constitution was 
seriously considered. Had circumstances been more favorable and 
Alexander more determined, he might have prevented a century of 
autocracy in Russia, But Alexander lacked firmness and was easily 
swayed. With all his liberal inclinations he never really overcame 
his thirst for power and the belief in his own divine mission to rule, 

By 1820 Alexander at the age of 43 hadefallen into Metternich's 
“spider-web."* An insignificant mutiny had occurred in one of his 
tegiments and he allowed himself to be persuaded that it was patt of 
a general revolutionary movements that liberalism was*a foe to 
established government and religion; and that the best way to obtain 
Christian peace in the world was to check all these dangerous forms 
of progress. A series of conspiracies, assassinations and revolutions, 
fomented by secret societics in Russia and Europe, frightened the tsar 
and convinced him that liberalism inevitably resulted in revolution 

. and terror, At the Congress of Troppau in 1820 Alexander said to 
“Metternich: “Today I deplore all I said and did between the years 
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1815 and 1818... .. You have correctly judged the state of affairs. 
Tell me what you wish me to do, and I will do it."* Thus Alexander 
became a willing tool in the hands of the champion of reaction and 
offered to place his troops at Metternich’s command to curb all revo- 
lutionary movements in the Old World and the New. At home he 
ceased to talk of constitutions and reforms, and drove the liberals to 
employ secret means to secure their rights. These secret socicties 
were composed almost entirely of young nobles, officers in the army 
who had served in France and who had returned home converted to 
the revolutionary doctrines of the west. When Alexander died in 
1825 they attempted to take advantage of complications connected 
with the succession, and effected a rising in St. Petersburg the object 
of which was to place Constantine instead of Nicholas, on the throne. 
How little they represented the masses is shown by the fact that the 
popelation at large hardly stirred. Indeed, it is said that the ‘‘Con- 
stitution” for which they cried was believed by the people to be the 
wife of Constantine. The riséng was suppressed with little difficulty 
and the 14ngleaders shot. 

Nicholas 1 was ‘no less reactionary than Charles X and Ferdi- 
nand VII, though he*was a man of greater ability, He opposed all 
reforms, and during his autocratic reign of thirty years nearly every 
new institution and progressive idea brought into Russia disappeared. 
The iron arm of autocracy reached everywhere and held all in sub- 
jection by force and terror. Reaction as a system was catried to per- 
fection and as a result Russia became one of the most benighted 
countries in Europe. A conscious policy of culcural isolation was 
fostered. 


2. Tue Ausrria or Francis I 


In spite of the seri€s of defeats at the hands of Napoleon, Austria 
had emerged in 1815 stronger, larger, and more populous than ever. 
With her 30,000,000 people, she soon became the dominant power on 
the continent. Buc within the Austrian Empire were serious menaces 
which were to lead eventually to her destruction. She was a medley 
of races, states, tongues, religions, and institutions, without natiogal, 
racial, or social unity, Germans in the west, Magyars,in the central 
east, Italians in the sowth, and Slavs and Rumanians around the 
northern, eastetn and southern borders, lacked the inspiration of a 
common history, patriotism, and rights. The Empire was held to- 
gether ofily by the autocratic Hepsburg government supported by a 
loyal nobility and aif extensive bureaucracy. The Hapsburgs were a 
German house, and the G&rmans were a minority in the Empire. 
The Congress of Vienna had placed Italy under the iron heel of the 
Hapsburg rulers and had given Austria the presidency in the Germanic 
Confederation. The politicl, social and educational institutions of 
Austria were those of the old régime. The autocratic emperor ruled 
with the aid of ministers and councils, like Louis XVI in France before,” 
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1789. Society was divided into the privileged and unprivileged 
classes. Feudalism persisted, and the nobles were free from military 
setvice, held their own courts, and were exempt from many of the 
taxes. They monopolized the offices in the church and state, and 
owned most of the land. The middle class was small and of no im- 
portance, The peasants were in eflect wretched serfs with little hape 
of relief from their galling burdens. 

The domestic policy of the Austrian government was the special 
domain of Emperor Francis I, who, like so many of his cantem- 
poracies, had learned nothing from experience and who carried the 
idea of stagnation so far that even Metternich disapproved. To pre- 
vent tacial independence from growing, he sent Hungarians to watch 
Italians; Italians to guard Slavs; Gerifians to occupy Bohemia; 
Czechs to defend Austria; and Slavs to terrify Hungary. To kcep out 
dangerous revolutionary ideas from abroad, a cordon of cariffs-and 
censots was placed on the borders of the Empire. Mail was opened 
and travelers were stopped on the fintiers and rigidly searched. 
The press was not free but formed a department of the goternment; 
education was in the hands of the clergy; 4nd textbooks were 
selected by the imperial authorities. The the&ter, and even art and 
music were censored. Foreigners were closely watched, The police 
reported all books read by professors and students in the libraries, 
Alf kinds of associations were strictly forbidden, A friend of Metter- 
nich congratulated him for kecping the study of science and history 
out of the schools, Only half as many children were in receipt of 
elementary cducation as in Prussia, A copy of Copernicus, On the 
Revolution of the Celestial Bodies, was confiscated on the ground that it 
taught “‘revolution."’ Bible reading among the masses was not en- 
couraged. The whole country was overrun with spies to keep 
civilization '‘frozen."' The Catholic Church*was the state church, 
and Protestant students could not receive a degree from a university, 
This was the system of Francis I in practical operation, which its 
authot wished to extend to Europe. ‘Govern and change nothing” 
was utged in the will of Emperor Francis I. 

Austria, with the exception of Russia, was the strongest power on 
the continentafter 1815, and occupied a commanding position in the 
heart of Europe. Italy was a dependency, aswere most of the German 
states, except Prussia, Austria's aim was to build up a union of the 
great powers of Hurope under her own leadership. Through this 
league, based on force, the contineat was to be protected*against a 
new outburst of revolution and its horrors. Unfortunately, no dis- 
tinction was made between the moderate demands of liberalism and 
the agitation of radicals, All opponents of the existing order were 
classed as ‘dangerous.’ Metternich regarded himself as the police- 
man of the continent and under his influence Austria threw her full 

, force against constitutional development. It seemed to bode il] for 
the future of Europe and the world that the center of political power 
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in Europe was at the same time the center of opposition to political 
and intellectual advancement. 


3. PrusstA uNpER Freperick Wituiam III, 1797-1840 


Napoleon reduced Prussia to a third-rate state. This humiliation 
led patriots like Hardenberg and Stcin to demand the modernization 
of the nation as the only method of recovering its position, *'Pa- 
ttiots cannot be made out of serfs,"’ said Stein, so serfdom was abol- 
ished, and the king rejoiced that he was not ‘the king of slaves, but 
of free men."’ Class distinctions were removed from the civil code. 
The government was reformed, and Scharnhorst reorganized the 
military syscem on the basis of universal service. Humboldt intro- 
duced a new system of education for the people, which soon made 
Prussia one of the most intelligent states in the world, These reforms 
came got from the people, as in France, but from the king, Never- 
theless they were enthusiastically accepted and sent a chrill of patriot- 
ism throughout the nation. dn the readjustments of the Congress of 
Vienna, Prussia emerged with her boundaries enlarged and her 
tetritory more unified, although Hanover still split the country into 
two parts. The govefnment was an absolute monarchy like Austria, 
The population in 1815 numbered 10,500,000 and included a good 
many Poles in the east. Both nationally and economically, Prussia 
was not yet a unity, and religiously the people were divided between 
Protestants and Catholics. The eastern portion of the monarchy was 
aristocratic with 15,000 noble (Junker) estates; the western half, 
much mote prosperous and enjoying the commerce of the Rhine 
basin, had been affected by the French Revolution and was inore 
democratic and industrial, with a rich middle class. The nobility 
were clamoring for the restoration of the old régime, but the liberals 
wanted a constitution and a parliamentary government. 

Frederick William Ill, like Tsar Alexander I, thought of giving 
Prussia a constitution, but the powerful landlords, or ‘‘Junkers,”” 
whom Stein called “heartless, wooden and halfeducated,"’ bitterly 
opposed such a step, The revolutionary writers and the outbreaks of 
students in some of the smaller German states caused the kingeto 
hesitate. Already in 1819 Prussia had codpéraced wish Austria in 
promulgating the Carlsbsd Decrees, which subjected the universities 
to supervision and muzzled the press. When the revolutions occurred 
in Spain and Italy, Metternich persuaded him to abandon all thoughe 
of a cotisitution. Prussia now @penly took her place beside Austria 
and Russia as a chamfpion of autocracy and ‘'an orgy of reaction set 
in.” Prussian police were sent ‘“demagogue hunting”; popular 
heroes like Jahn and Arndt were imprisoned; College professors and 
military officers suspected of liberalism were dismissed; and the 
whole country was overrun with spies, Paternal despotism in Prus- 
sia, unlike Austria, was wise enough, however, to see the advantages . 
of a system of universal, compulsory education; a scientific financial - 
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system; an intelligent control of the church; and a new customs 
union with other German states. 


4. Tre Germanic Conreperation 


What to do with the numerous German states was onc of the most 
perplexing questions before the Congress of Vienna, which Bliicher 
called a ‘‘council of thricc-accursed constables and lazy-hones."" A 
crowd of German princelings had flocked to the congress demanding 
the restoration of their estates. Patriots, on the ocher hand, pressed 
for a federal constitution. Stein's sensible proposal to create a strong The Gérmani 
German nation was opposed both by the jealous small statcs and by Gonfediration 
the greedy large states, Austria and Prussia, neither of which was 
willing to submit to the leadership of she other. As a resule the 
congress, under the direction of the two large powers, organized a 
weak Confederation of 38 sovereign states-under che direction of 
Austria — an organization that resembled the loose unioi of the 
American states under the Articles ef Confederation, The Diet, 
which was provided, was merely a ‘‘ permanent assembly ef ambasss 
dors” mecting at Frankfort to consider aid aoa All Burope 
joked about this ‘‘center of inertia’’ in whicl»delay was casier than 
action, One small state had the power to veto the wishes of all the 
others in any question involving a change in the Federal Act. Even teakues 
the right of petition was censored. The execution of the laws enacted 
was left to the local rulers, and they enforced them only when they 
pleased. Germany was at the mercy of a union of jealous, selfish 
princes, Since Metternich had regarded a united German nation as 
an “infamous object,’’ he now held a divided Germany under his 
thumb, The Confederation was to do for Germany what the Quadru- 
ple Alliance was to do for Europe, namely, preserve the existing 
social and political institutions unchanged. * 

Article 13 of the treaty drawn up at Vienna promised that a con- 
stitution would be established in al] the states of the Confederation. 
A few of the south German states were granted charters by their 
rulers, in imitation of France, but some of these were soon with- Despotim in 
daawn. A notable exception was the grand duchy of Saxe-Weimar sa? states 
whose ruler, the patron of Goethe and Schiller, established a moilern 
type of government. In the other statcs all the people received was 
“a prophecy" and ‘an ualimited right of expectation.” Absolu-* 
tism generally prevailed, dnd Metternich grinned in mockery at the 
disappoinemenc of the liberals, Pyogressive newspapers afd socictics 
were suppressed, and even the display of the black-red-gold national 
emblem was proscribed. The surest Way to be Lhrown into prison 
was to appear in the streets in a black coat, red vest, and a straw hat. 

With the triumph of autocracy, the German people increased their 
efforts to overthrow it. The middle class demanded a share in the 
government and the common people clamored for social reforms. The 
universities became centers of national patriotism, where the students 
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formed sceret {raternities, sang of a united fatherland, and broke out 
in noisy demonstrations for self-government, To arouse the German 
people, one of these secret brotherhoods, called the Burschenschafe, 
held a national celebration on October 18, 1817, at the Waretburg 
castle, famous in the life of Luther. About 200 professors and stu- 
dents from sixteen universities attended. Patriotic songs were sung, 
the ficry orators denounced Metternich, and on the closing evening 
some of the symbols of military tyranny — a pigtail, a corset, a 
corporal's cane, the Prussian police code, and Kotzebue'’s History 
of the German Empire — were thrown into a bonfire in imitation of 
Luther's burning of the papal bull three centuries earlier, Reports of 
these boyish pranks soon reached the cars of the German rulers and 
caused great consternations Austria and Prussia demanded that the 
grand duke of Saxe-Weimar, who had permitted the outrage, should 
makean investigation. He did so, and reported that the students had 
committed no grave offense. The Prussian minister of police was not 
satisfied and insisted that thes’ band of demoralized professors and 
cortupted students’? be punished. Metternich professed to see in 
the incident positive proof of a wide-spread conspiracy to repeat the 
French Revolution. his conviction was strengthened when the 
author, Kotzebue, a Russian spy, was assassinated at Mannheim in 
1819 by Karl Sand, a half-crazed Bavarian student. : 

As a result of the Wartburg festival, Metternich met Frederick 
William III and petsuaded him to join in issuing the Carlsbad Decrees 
which had been formulated by eight frightened princes, to repress all 
liberal movements, The servile Diet proclaimed the Dectees as law 
and thus assured the triumph of the Metternich system in Germany, 
Student societies were suppressed. Special officers were sent to all 
the universities to supervise the conduct and expressions of students 
and teachers, Any professor guilty of spreading revolutionary ideas 
was to be dismissed and refused appointment elsewhere, Expelled 
students could not enter any other university, . Suspected ''demo- 
ctats’’ were subjected to the rigors of a vindictive police law. The 
display of the new national flag was forbidden, and freedom of dis- 
cussion was checked by a rigid censorship of the press, A mild reign 
of térror, which persecuted the '‘ demagogues"’ into silence, resulted. 
One collegian was inprisaned for having drawn a cartoon showing 


“the devil devouring a king. So brutally were these measures carried 


out that Castlereagh denounced them as a menace to the liberties of 
Europe, while even Tsar Alexandr I publicly called them ‘absurd 
pretensions of absolute power.’’ Humboldt protested against them 
as “'shameful, unnational, afl provocative for a thinking people."’ 
Nevertheless they continued in force for neatly twenty years. 

After 1815 the fundamental problem confronting Europe was 
whether the old régime or*the new should triumph. Absolute 
monarchy, feudal society, a fettered industry, education for the 
privileged few, and compulsion in religious belief were battling for 
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victory against self-government, equality, nationalism, freedom of 
trade, popular education, and liberty of worship. On the surface of 
things, for some years after che fall af Napoleon, it looked as if the 
reactionary forces had wou. The enforcement of the Metternich 
system secmed to be a victory for the old order and the ancient insti- 
tutions. Looking backward now, however, it is clear that ghe auto- 
cratic and privileged type of society was being undermined by a spirit 
of progress. The new ideas and institutions produced by the French 
Revolution, and spread over Europe by the conquering troops of 
Napoleon, were held in abeyance, it is true, by a Charles X, a George 
IV, a Ferdinand VII, a Nicholas I, or a Francis I, but they were not 
crushed out. They continued to grow and to spread in secret, 
Louis XVII found it necessary to comprotnise with the new régime, 
and rulers over Europe generally had the same experience. Even 


Metternich was shrewd enough not to want to go back, for he Ienew , 


that to be impossible, and only insisted upon standing still. “Hurope 
could.never again be what it had been. » The new hopes that had been 
born expressed themselves in a thousand different ways ~« in secret 
societies, and in songs, att, and literature. Tltey were discussed in 
the fields, shops and drawing rooms, as well as in parliaments, 
congresses and royal courts. The Metternich system was doomed to 
failure because it was founded upon obscurantism, autocracy, force, 
injustice, and inequality, The time was not far off when the peoples 
of Europe would destroy it, legally if possible, forcibly if necessary, 
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THLE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


rt. Tre Mraninc aNb StGNniricancy or ‘rin 
Invustriat Revo. rion 


Tue period of world history from 1815 to 1848 was characterized 
by four forces that engaged the chief attgntion of men: (2) the In- 
dustrial Revolution; (2) the rise of constitutionalism, which came 
through the various political revolts; (3) the growth of nationalism; 
and (4) the rise of socialism as a protest against the existing eOnomic 
and social order, ; 

The English Revolutions of 1649 and"1689, the"American Revolu- 
tion and the French Revolution had started the New Waid and the 
Old along the road towards political democragy and social equality, 
At the same time religious toleration and madern ideas of education 
were slowly growing. But thedaily life of the masses of the people was 
much the same as it had been two thousand years ago. While their 
ideas in many respects wete being modernized, their habits and ways 
of doing things had not changed a great deal since the time of Colum- 
bus and Luther. The tools of the farmer — the axe and the plow, 
the rake and the sickle ~ and the hammer, auger and chisel of the 
carpenter, were like those used by the Romans, Household utensils 
and comforts had undergone few improvements. The industrious 
mother catried her distaff about with her to neake yarn, or sat by the 
open fire to spin it, ot to knit it into stockings and mittens. Cloth 
was woven on a clumsy loom like that of the Egyptians, Grain was 
cut with a scythe or sickle and threshed with a flail, or wrainpled out 
by oxen as in Bible days. The homes of the people in the villages and 
cigics were similar to those of the Middle Ages. People travelled in 
clumsy wagons, or on horseback, while goods were carried in squeak- 
ing carts or crude sailing vessels, Ir took ag long to send a letter from 
London or Berlin to Naples as in the time of Charlemagne, If a shoc- 
maker, or a blacksmith, or a stonemason of the days of St. Paul or 
even Abraham had returned to the world, he would have fel: at home, 
after a little orientation, in the methods of work and ways of living. 

What a transformation has taken place during the past century 
anda halfl The farmer has a tractor for plowing, a selfbinder for his 
grain, a thresher for his wheat and oats, and an automobile for his 
marketing. In modern homes are found stoves, furnaces, steamheat, 
fireless cookers, sewing machines, electric washing machines, tele- 

_ Phones, phonographs, radios, and dozens of other devices for saving 
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labor and fot adding enjoyment. In like manner the simple tools of 
the artisans have been largely replaced by machines to make shogs and 
clothing, to dig ditches and mine coal, to cut lumber and quarry stone, 
to build houses, bridges, and roads, to carry people and goods, and to 
lighten toil in a thousand directions, or to get a greater number of 
products from the same amoune of toil. Iron, steam, gasoline, and 
electricity now do the heavy work on the farm, in the mine, and in 
the city. A new world has come into existence — a world of science 
and machinery. Huge cities full of factories have sprung up. Ruil- 
toads now run to all parts of the globe, giant steamships plow the 
seas, and airships rush swiftly through space over land and water. 
The telegraph, cable, and telephone make the whole world a neigh- 
borhood. The priscing-prgss brings to the humblest workman every 
day the news of the entire earth, 

This transformation, which began early in the eighteenth century 
and iS Still in progress, is known as the Industrial Revolution, It 
came slowly and steadily, ngt suddenly and violently, but it has 
produced a new civilization. Germany was the home of the religious 
reformation; England, the United States and France the scene of the 
political revolutions;,and England, the original source of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Great Britain was peculiarly fitted for \eader- 
ship in this movement, She had a strongly centralized and stable 
government which fostered business interests. Her powerfil navy 
ptotected her from invasion and made her mistress of the seas, while 
her large merchant marine gave her the commercial leadership of the 
world. She was blessed with vast supplies of coal aad iron ore, and 
an unequalled quality of wool. She had already built up a world 
market for her goods as is shown by the fact that between 1700, and. 
1800 her foreign trade increased sixfold, while her domestic trade 
was still larger. The emall shops, although quite numerous, could 
not produce goods fast enough to supply the demands. Sciegtific 
societics were offering prizes for improved tools, and thus encourag- 
ing British genius for invention and organization to utiltze the large 
amount}of cheap, efficient labor. The surplus wealth ‘made from 
wool-growing and trade was awaiting investment. The rise of com 
mefce and capital produced the extreprenenr and promoteg to organize 
and guide the new industry. All these factors, which were not so 
pronounced in other countries, explain why the Industrial Revolution 
first occurred in Great Britain, and then, like the French Revolution, 
spread to ether lands, and is still geaching out over the world. 


t 
2. Tue Backcrounp AND ANTECEDENTS OF THE 
InpusrriaL Revoiution 
The Industrial Revolution was preceded by (2) the Commet- 


cial Revolution, which resulted from the-expansion of Europe, and 
(2) the agricultural improvements. These movements began in * 
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the seventeenth century and lapped over into the nineteenth century. 
In the gighteenth century Great Britain was predominantly an agri- Antecedents 
culeural country, The small farmers played an important role in the 
economic life until their power was broken by the acquisition of land 
by the old nobility and the rich tradcsmen through purchase and the 
“enclosure” of the ‘‘commons”’ and waste lands, From tyo9 to 1839 
over 4ooo acts of Parliament enabled these large landlords to secure 
more. than seven million acres. Many of the small farmers also sold 
their little holdings and went cither to che large citics or to the 
colonies for better opportunities. The passing of the land into the 
hands of fewer owners resulted in the investment of more capital in 
agriculture and in better farming. Cultivation became more inten- 
sive, fallow lands were ‘‘seeded down,"',wooded and waste lands 
were cleared, fertilizers were used, and the increase in flocks and crops 
made it easier to supply the increasing population with food and’ 
clothing. Not until 1792 was Great Britain forced to import grain 
fur foodstuffs. * 
\ The first signs of a change in agriculture came carly in the cight- 
eeith century, when, by crop-rotation introducel by Charles Town- 
shiind, fallow lands were used to raise clover, beets and turnips, which Agricultural 
hae} been introduced from the continent. This improved the soil, Revelation 
raised more food, and enabled the farmers to keep better breeds of 
cattle ahd sheep. Closer attention to scientific stock-raising by 
Robtrt Bakewell and others meant richer soil, more beef and 
mutebn, leather and wool, Swamps and marshes were drained, and 
new jtains, grasses, and vegetables were grown. Up to 1750 three 
fifths'of the Jand was still not ‘‘enclosed,’’ but after that date the 
process of large-scale farming began to increase rapidly, and was 
defended on the ground that it was more scientific and economical. In 
1789 ak out one third of che land was ‘' unenclosed.’” An improvement 
in farm machinery and tools followed the initial work of Jethro Tull, 
The first cende but successful thrashing machine was invented in 
1786 by the Scotchman, Andrew Meikle. Small's cast-iron plough 
appearec in 1800, but farmets, fearing that it would “poison-' the 
soil, were slow to use it, The cradle-scythe, patented in 1808 in 
America, enabled one man to do the work of ten with the old sickie. 
After 1815 scientific drainage was adopted,,and the chemical nature 
of soil studied. More attention was given to the selection of seeds. 
In 1838 che Royal Agricultural Society was formed. Arthur Young 
was the great prophet and promoter.of these changes in agriculture. 
These humble beginnings were a phase of a great world movement 
which was to usher in '' modern times.” * They made it easier to feed 
and clothe the people of the world. They brought about mighty 
economic transformations. Manufactured woolens increased between 
x700 and 1775 from forty to sixty-five mitlion dollars. The ‘‘enclos- Begéumings of 
ures"’ drove thousands to the factory towns to supply an abundance ese 
“of labor to run the new machinery. Other thousands helped to build ”” 
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up the British Empire. Three classes were left on the soil: (a) the 
large-scale landlords, (2) the small, independent farmers, and () the 
farm hands working for a wage. In 1876 the '' New Doomsday Book” 
showed that England had the largest average land holdings and the 
smallest number of cultivators, who owned their own land. Of the 
966,000 Jandowners outside of London, 263,00 only possessed more 
more than one acre, while in France thete were 5,600,000 landholders 
and in Belgium 1,000,000. 

The invention of the mariner’s compass and five-arms contributed 
to the expansion of Europe overseas through exploration, discoveries, 
and colonization. The printing-press helped to spread a knowledge 
of the earth and its inhabitants, and greatly accelerated the work of 
the cartographers. The sqventeenth century was preéminently an age 
of mathematics, physics, and mechanics, which laid the foundations 
for modern science. In the eighteenth century England was superior 
in aBPtied science. If a physicist at Marburg, Germany, one Denis 
Papin, discovered the expansive power of heat, it was Watt who 
applied jt to the steam engine, which bridged the chasm between 
science and business. While many of the English inventors were 
tmen without technigal cducation, still they utilized the scientific 
ptiociples already discovered. Thus the man of science pointed out 
the way to the man of tools, In the seventeenth century France and 
England worked together in promoting the new science, but in the 
next century France devoted her energies to political and social im- 
provements while England promoted the Industrial Revolution. 
England was indebted to the continent for many inventions. In 
1700 Manchester adopted from Holland the ‘'swivel-loom'’ for 
weaving many narrow ribbons at once. The art of trimming iron 
plates was taken from Saxony, and perfected in South Wales, Im- 
proved ‘'silk throwing mills'’ were built in England in 1719 on 
Italian models, Indeed up to 1730 the continent was ahead of England 
in mechanical technique. England was even indebted to Holland for 
the plough. The French Revolution and the first steam-propelled 
cotton-spinning mill are marked by the same date. It’was science, 
therefore, applied to economics and sociology, that prepared the way 
for the great transformations in industry and commerce. The Indus- 
trial Revolution, like all,mighty movements, was the natural sequel 
of preceding forces, but its significance was understood only when 
men began to see the profound changes it wrought in society as a 
whole. ~ ‘ 

The overseas expansion of Europe and the Commercial Revolution 
greatly increased the volume of trade by opening up new markets and 
by creating demands for more European goods. The importance of 
money as-an aid in business received careful study, and improved finan- 
cial institutions appeared. ‘Larger and more numerous organizations 
for trade and commetce responded to the greater opportunities for 
profit. The increase in population, the rise of higher standards of: 
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comfort, and the call for European products in foreign markets, 
necessitated improvements in the methods of production, which 
would multiply the output. Necessity and the prospect of gain be- 
came the parents of inventions. At the same time the emergence of 
the middle class supplied men who were capable of taking full ad- 
vantage of the new conditions for themselves and the world in 
general. These factors prepared the way for the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, 
The immediate causes of the Industrial Revolution were (2) the 
discovery of new sources of power in water, coal, steam, gas and 
electricity; (2) the discovery of new processes in chemistry; and 
(3) the new mechanical inveations to take che place of manual labor, 
These new forces were not created by kings and generals, nor even by 
great philosophers, but by humble scholars and workmen seeking to 
save time and toil. In world history, the evolution in the manufgcture 
of cloth is more important than the creation of constitutions, The 
steam engine and printing-press haye added more to the freedom and 
happiness of man than all the wars of conquest with whichthe pages 
of history are too often filled, To these causes of power, knowledge 
and technique should be added the abundance’ of capital and cheap 
labor, and the progress already made by the merchant-manufacturer 
under the old guild and domestic systems. London by 1789 had 
superseded Amsterdam as the center of money and commerce and was 
the recognized financial capital of the western world. It was the 
money made out of business that cnabled Great Britain to fight the 
Jong series of wars with France, and her monetary primacy was 
greater than ever after the fall of Napoleon, Many foreign merchants 
and capitalists, among them Nathan Rothschild, settled in London. 
Private banks on the Italian model were numerous. Lloyd's marine 
insutance company, reorganized in 1779, was ihsuring foreign as well 
as British vessels. Thousands of skilled workmen from France and 
Holland had gone to England to join the British laborers, and thus 
amply supplied the needed man-power. 

To understand just what industrial and social transformation came 
throngh the Industrial Revolution, the life of a country like England 
under the old economic régime must be clearly visualized. Pic- 
ture the people living for the most part on their own farms ot on the 
manors ‘of the great lords, feeding themselves with the produce of 
their own labor, shoeing and clothing themselves with the hides and. 
wool of their own flocks, making their own crude tools, and leading 
a simple and fairly happy life. The good summer days were devoted 
to agriculture, and rainy days and the winter months given to mend- 
ing and making harness, tools, boots, clothing, and other necessities, 
or to spinning and weaving. The farmers were ‘‘Jacks of all trades"’ 
and not only supplied practically all their own needs at home but 

. also had a surplus of home-made yarn, cloth, and other articles to 
tsell. This was called the ‘domestic system.” The spinning and 
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weaving of wool was found as a by-cmployment all over England as 
late as 1820, when the power looms began to be applied to che worsted 
trade. In the hamlets, towns and cities were found the handicrafts- 
men, such as blacksmiths, wagonmakets, masons, carpenters, and 
other skilled workmen, who had their own shops and devoted prac- 
tically all of their time to a specialized business. Such manufacturing 
as existed was carried on through the domestic system. The guild 
system had disappeared in England by 1700. Glass, hardware, beer, 
bricks, tile, pottery and paper, as well as foods, textiles and leather 
goods, were all made under the domestic plan. 

There had come into existence under the old economic régime a 
certain type of a business man who might be called a capitalist. In 
all western nations — mere commonly in England, Belgium and 
Holland — and even in Russia, in the eighteenth century, there was 
large-scale mining and manufacturing and also many trades in which 
capitalists invested money and employed hand-workers. For instance, 
the ‘‘clothier’’ raised or bogght his wool, sent it to the spinners, 
weavers, edycts, fullers, shearers and dressers, and then sold the 
finished product whtrever he might find a market. A ‘‘wagoner"’ 
with his money invested in wagons and teams hauled goods on con- 
tract, or managed a system of stage coaches, or served as a letter car- 
rier. He might also own a series of inns along the route of the stage 
coach or possess storage warehouses, and thus add another source of 
profit. The “broker” was another capitalist, who might own his 
own show rooms, act as a sales agent for the manufacturer, export 
and import goods, purchase raw materials and finished goods as a 
jobber, and make money as a “middle man,"’ The ship owner was 
also a capitalist who made wealth out of commerce, Companies, 
partnerships, and joint stock corporations of all sorts were more 
numerous than one mfght think. This expansion of business neces- 
sitated the establishment of banks, credit systems, and improved 
methods of accounting. These facts will help to explain how the old 
economic system in England, through the Industrial Revolution, 
hastened the transition to the modern economic system.’ 





+3. Tur Trcunotocican Revowwriow: ‘tur Comine or ti ° 
Eyorre or Macuinrs ; 


It should be seen, from what has been said, that many forces were 
already transforming the industrial world in preparation for the 
Industriab Revolution. The mgchanical inventions were not the 
original cause of this change but a result of it, and in turn served to 
accelerate it. A description’df the progress made in the spinning and 
weaving of cotton will help to make this relationship clear. The 
lucrative trade with India brought to England large quantities of 
cotton cloth. Its cheapness} durability and wide use greatly injured 
the woolen, linen and silk industries. From 1740 to 1770 the imports 
of cottons trebled, and fortunes were made from theit sale. As early * 
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as 1750 cotton exports equalled $250,000. This competition led the 
takers of other textiles to attempt to restrict the sale of cotton 
fabrics in England and on the continent. The battle between King 
Wool and King Cotton was a life and death struggle. The champions 
of King Cotton turned to new devices and inventions to win their 
victory. By 1802 the exports of manufactured cotton goods cqualled 
those made of woolens, and soon greatly exceeded them. King 
Cotton's triumph not only laid the foundations for a new industry, 
but it also changed the fife and habits of a large part of the world, 
The importation of raw cotton increased from 1,000,000 pounds in 
1760 to 56,000,000 pounds in 1800 and 400,000,000 pounds in 1840, 
whereas in the last-named year only 200,000,000 pounds of wool was 
used in England, Between 1820 and 1840 Wool began to reach Europe 
from Australia, Cape Colony and the Plate River. 

With this situation in mind, it is not surprising to find thet the 
early inventions of the Industrial Revolution were mostly connected 
with cotton manufacture. Next to fobd comes clothing in the list 
of man’s elemental needs. For centuries yarn =~ wool, lien, silk, 
and cotton —- was made by the primitive distafl and spindle. The 
invention of the spinning wheel, turned at first*by hand and then by 
the foot, increased the output, but still produced only one thread. 
Kay’s ‘flying shuttle,” invented in 1733, had put the weavers far 
ahead of the spinners in efficiency, A weaver at his clumsy loom 
could use as much yarn or thread as eight or ten spinners could supply. 
The first spinning mill at Birmingham in 74x employed ten girls, 
In 1758 Wyatt and Paul took out a patent for a "spinning engine” 
which combined rollers with bobbins. So great was the demand fora 
more rapid method of spinning that in 1761 the English Society for 
Encouraging Manufacturers offered a prize for such an invention, 
In 1764 a weaver named Hargreaves, taking the hint, ic is said, from 
his wife's overturned spinning wheel, invented a ‘‘Jenny" by which 
one wheel turned cight spindles at once. Five years later Arkwright, 
in his early. days a hair dyer and wig maker, devised a spinning 
machine of rollers revolving at different speeds, and tan it by water 
poWer instead of by man or horse power, This ‘Water Frame” spun 
cotton into threads rapidly and so firmly that cloth could now be 
woven entirely from cotton instead of using linen for the warp. The 
first mill using this device was set up in 1771 at Crawford, Ark- 
wright's invention was in use in r50 mills by 1790 and made him a 
fortune. By the close of the Ametican Revolution 20,000 of Hat- 
greayes’ ‘‘Jennics’’ were in use doing thg work of 1,500,000 spinners. 
In 1779 Crompton combined the ‘‘Jenny"’ and the ‘' Water Frame" in 
a new machine called the ’‘Mule,”’ by which one spinner could spin 
200 fine threads at once and thus made possible the weaving of fine 
muslin. He received but $300 for his invention though he spent 
his life improving it. In 1792 Kelly invented his self-acting ‘‘ Mule.” 
‘By 2811, 4,500,090 spindles worked by ‘‘Mules’* were in use. Today 
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ovet 2,000 spindles are carried at once on onc machine. New devices 
for carding also came into use. While these improvements in spinning 
were designed primarily for cotton, they were also soon used for 
woolens, linens and silks. 

Now the weavers had too much thread and necessity moved them 
to improve the loom, which had not been changed since Kay made his 
shuttle in 1733+ Cartwright, a clergyman, patented in 1785 the first 
power loom in which the shuttle was thrown back and forth auto- 
matically by water power. With it a child of fifteen could weave as 
much cloth as several hand-weavers, Cartwright’s original loom 
was quickly improved by other inventors. A Manchester firm in 
1791 called for 4oo of these looms, and by 1815, despite the hostility 
of the weavers who feareé the loss of employment, the power loom, 
at least for cotton weaving, had come into use. Between 1813 and 
183 3the power looms increased from 2,300 to 100,000 in number, and 
after 1815 steam began to replace water as the motive power, 

Soon the spinners and weavers were crying for more cotton. Pick- 
ing the Ifttle seeds gut of the raw cotton by hand was a slow Process. 
In 1792 an American named Eli Whitney invented the "Cotton Gin” 
with which one slavt in one day could clean as much raw cotton as 
he had done before by hand in a whole year. As a result the export 
of cotton from the United States increaseil from 200,000 pounds in 
1793 to 40,000,000 in 1803, The manufacture of cotton cloth cen- 
tered in Great Britain, thanks to these inventions, and she controlled 
most of the markets of the world. The discovery of methods of 
chetnical bleaching and of printing colored calicos from inked rollers 
greatly extended the use of cotton cloth, and made it one of the, 
revolutionizing forces in modern civilization, By 1851 over one third 
of the workers in Great Britain were engaged in textile industries, 
whereas before the Industrial Revolution agriculture employed most 
of the population. 

The utilization of new sources of power accompanied the changes 
already described. The transition from hand to foot power; then 
to water and steam power; and finally to gasoline and electric power, 
has been another large factor in the Industrial Revolution. ft is 
estimated that the steam engine alone has added the equivalent of one 
billion men to industry#and that water power, gas and electricity 
have doubled that estimate. As carly as 1705 Newcomen, by using 
the principle of the cylinder and piston, constructed a ‘‘fire engine" 
to meet the need of pumping waser out of the coal mines. It was soon 
doing the work of fifty horges and greatly multiplied the coal output. 
Newcomen's engine and nibs early types were in reality atmosphere 
engines rather than ‘‘steam engines.'’ James Watt, a Scotchman, by 
1768, had patented an improved steam engine, and in 1785 hitched ir 
up to spinning machines and looms. The next great improvement in 
the steam engine came with the invention of the turbine engine about, 
1890, The improvement of tools, better and cheaper iron, and the 
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gradual advance in mechanical technique soon enabled clever mes to 
revolutionize the methods of transportation by land and sea, In 
time steam was in part replaced by internal combustion engines and 
electricity. 

The first improvement in land travel and transportation over the 
horse and the clumsy ox-cart was the stage coach which came into 
general use about 1700. Then followed an era of road-building on the 
continent and in England. About 1670 England began to facilitate 
travel by building curnpikes and charging coll for their use. Mac- 
Adam, a Scotchinan, devised a new method of road-building, which 
bears his name to this day. In 1767 iron strips were laid on plank 
roads by tram companies to facilitate hauling, especially from the 
coal mines. Englishmen began to talk*about the ‘‘astonishing 
changes"' in transportacion, Then the roads were supplemented by 
canals as early as 1759 and better bridges built over the rivers. “The 
first canal with locks was built in 1761 to carry coal from a mine to 
Manchester seven miles away. An iron*canal boat seventy feet long 
and seven feet eight inches wide was built in 1787 at Birnfingham. 
Rivers were widened and deepened, harbors improved and docks 
constructed, By the close of the cighteenth*century more rapid 
transportation than the slow cart and sailboat was demanded to bring 
raw materials and food, and to carry finished goods to the markets. 
John Fitch, a poor American carpenter, in 1787 built a boat with side 
paddles driven by steam, and ran it up and down the river at Phila- 
delphia. In 1802 a steam tug was operating successfully in the Forth 
‘nd Clyde canal, and in 1812 Bell’s Comer was sailing on the 
Clyde, Robert Fulton, in 1807, launched his steamboat, the Cler- 
mont, with a Watt Engine, on the Hudson River, and ran it at the 
rate of five miles an hour from New York to Albany, The next year 
a regular line of steamers plied between the two cities, In 1811 a 
steamer inade its way down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans. 
In the year of Waterloo a steamer first made passage from London to 
Glasgow. The Savannah in 18t9, with the aid of sails, as well as 
steam, crossed the Atlantic in twenty-nine days, and the Great Western 
in 1838 made the voyage in fifteen days. The screw propeller ip- 
vented by Ericason came into use about the same time. The Cunard 
Line was organized in 1840, and by 1854 the*Atlantic was crossed in 
nine days. By the middle of the century iron vessels began to re- 
place wooden ones, The problem of transportation by water was 
solved, Remarkable improvements én navigation quickly tollowed 
these beginnings. Steam had conquered the seas, 

If steam could drive boats across the ocean, why not carts and 
coaches on land? Wagons drawn by horses over “ tramways'' with 
wooden, and later iron rails, had long been in use in England and 
America. John Stevens in the United States invented a traycling 
engine, but could get no capital to promote it. In Great Britain in 
#8or Richard Trevithich invented the locomotive and in 1804 the rail- 
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way. In 1824 George Stevenson built the" Pufling Billy’ with which 
coal was hauled from a mine to the nearest canal. By 1825 a pas- 
senget line twelve miles long was opened in Great Britain, At the 
first exhibition a man rode on horscback ahead of the engine, which 
travelled at a speed of twelye miles an hour, to warn people off the 
track, 3 1830 the first train ran from Liverpool to Manchester cover- 
ing the twenty-seven miles in onc hour anda half. By 1843 there were 
1800 miles of finished railroad in England. In 1828 the aged Chatles 
Carroll, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, drove the golden 
spike that began the construction of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
in the United States. In 1833 passengers were carried from London to 
Liverpoo} in ten hours instead of the week taken by the old stage 
coach, By 1844 the varigus short lines were consolidated into a sys- 
tem with a uniform gauge of track. The railroad age had come. 
Impsavements rapidly multiplied. Wooden rails covered with strap 
iron gave way to iron rails, and the latter to steel rails. A flexible 
roadbed with ties and gravel*ballast was provided. Freight cars, and 
coaches With diners and sleeping cars replaced the small coaches of an 
carly day. The toy engines of seven tons were followed by iron 
giants. The speed iftcreased from thirteen to seventy miles an hour, 
Today the automobile, motor truck, submarine, and air ship are 
beginning to tival the steamship and locomotive. ‘ 

The communication of ideas to distant points depended upon the 
speed of travel until the telegraph was perfected in 1832 by Morse 
and Vail, two Americans. Bells had been used in the Middle Ages 
to send messages, and signal fires on the tops of mountains served. co 
arouse the countryside to war. Napoleon employed a system of long- 
distance signalling by means of semaphores or poles with movable 
arms on them, With the telegraph, however, messages in word- 
signs were sent over ‘a copper wire to distant points within a few 
seconds. The same-principle was employed in 1866 in an under-sea 
cable from America to Europe. The telephone was discovered in 
1860 by Philip Reis of Germany and improved by the American, 
Alexander Graham Bell, for practical use. Finally there came the 
wireless telegraph, and the wireless telephone or radio. Through 
these marvelous inventions the business of the world was facilitated 
and the most distant peéples were brought into constant communica- 
tion. A business man in Chicago may send a message to Hong Kong 
in a few minutes. The hutan voice is carried from New York to 
Glasgow, and from London to Rome. 

The earliest machinery, to improve spinning and weaving were 
made mostly out of wood and leather. A wood-cutting lathe was 
patented in 1790. But wood gradually became scarce as the forests 
were cut down and used fgr fuel and for the smelting of iron, and 
wood was scatcely strong or tough enough for the new machines. 
Not until 1740 was iron smelted with coal or coke, when 17,000 tons, 
of raw iron was produced. Although England had plenty of iron and 
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coal, yet in 1750 she was importing pig iron from Sweden. The stcam 
engine and locomotive called for more coal and iron. Soon, by the 
utilization of the new machinery to pump water out of the mines 
and to carry the coal to market, the production of coal became un- 
precedented. The slow and costly method of smelting iron was 
imptoyed in 1760 by the blast furnace, which increased the output of 
a furnace fourfold by a forced draft and the substitution of coke for 
coal. This carly cast iron was brittle, but the carbon was climi- 
nated by Henry Cort’s '‘puddling’’ process in 1784 and a tougher 
wrought iron resulted which revolutionized the industry. By 1800 
England was producing 150,000 tons of iron and by 1815 she was 
exporting 91,000 tons annually. Nails were still made in black- 
smith shops from long rods hammered out by hand and cut with 
chisels. The first screw-cutting lathe was patented in 1800. Expert 
tool-makers proved to be an importane factor in che progress af in- 
dustry. The Bessemer process in 1856 produced a still harder and 
better metal called steel, and broughesthe inventor a large fortune. 
The steel industry was further forwarded by the “ open-hcarth"’ and 
the Thomas-Gilchrist’s ‘‘ basic lining’’ processe’, 

Thus by the use of coal and steel the brain of man gave the world 
the machine, a new slave without netves to hurt or muscles to tire, 
which helps to feed and clothe humanity, and annihilates time and 
space, “The thousands of inventions have magnified man's power 
many times, The telescope and microscope have enlarged his vision, 
The telephone enables his voice and car to speak and hear around the 
globe. Many machines multiply the strength and reach of his arm 
and give him a thousand fingers. He travels about the earth by land 
aad sea or through the air, with incredible speed. Nothing sects 
impossible to his inventive genius in applying science to life. The 
fairy tales and miracles of the past have hech surpassed by actual 
achievements altering the world's ways of living, of enjoying, and 
of doing things. Verily the Industrial Revolution has produced a 
new world, | 

This transformation of the life of the world was duc to the gppli- 
cation of the physical sciences, particularly chemistry, physics, and 
mechanics, ta, manufacturing processes, to modes of transportation, 
and to facilities for communication. It ireolved a transition from 
the method of handicraft to machine technique, the provision of 
cheaper and more effective ways of making metal products, and the 
dissemination of knowledge through cheap, popular newsphpers and 
books, The old system of guild and domestic production, and the 
personal basis for industrial relations and discipline were displaced 
by the factory system, impersonal relations in industry, and a strik- 
ingly different type of industrial discipline. The new technology and 
the tise of the factory system resulted in innumerable economic 
changes, new theories of business control, altered social relations, 
‘the increase of information, and rapid strides towards political 
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democracy. These results will now be explained in somewhat 
greater detail. 


4. Economic Resuirs or tHe INpusrrian Revowu'tion 


The economic effects of the Industrial Revolution were especially 
marked in the expansion of industry and the increase in commerce. 
The new machinery and the improved methods brought a tremendous 
increase in the output of the factory, mine and farm, English exports 
grew in valuc from $65,000,000 in 1782. to $2.90,000,000 1n 1815, To 
France alone in 1793 were sold goods to the sum of $5,000,000, 
Within the past one hundred and fifty years the value of British cotton 
manufacturers has increased six hundred times. If every woman and 
child on earth were set tosspinning with the old fashioned spinning 
wheel, they could not produce as much thread as is now made by 
machjnery. The 20,000 tons of ote mined in England in 1750 is 
exceeded five hundredfold today, Improved tools and scientific 
methods in farming have brought hundreds of thousands of acres of 
new Jand*under cultivation, and increased the produce of each acre. 
A visit to any large“department store will reveal the endless variety 
of things made for ntin’s use and comfort. Enormous quantities of 
goods are distributed over the world easily and cheaply. Distant 
countries exchange their wares as readily as farmers in a single 
neighborhood did a century ago. New markets have been opened up 
around the globe. A business man in Boston or London carries on a 
world trade with as much ease as the country storekeeper used to 
supply his community. British trade increased fivefold from 1750 
to 1830, and seventy times from 1830, to 1910. For the first half of the 
nineteenth century the commerce of America and Europe increased 
800 per cent, and the growth since 1850 has been even greater, 

The disappearance’ of the domestic system of labor, if measured 
in terms of human welfare, was historically one of the most signifi- 
cant results, Hand-labor gave place to machine-labor, and the in- 
dependent home-laborer was converted into the paid factory-laborer, 
In the olden days the farmer and his family engaged in spinning and 
weaving athome. The cobbler, or the tailor worked in his own shop 
after he had learned his trade and became a master workman. The 
blacksmith and wagon-traker had little independent establishments 
of their own, and took the greatest pride in their output. This was 
the “domestic system’’ of industry with, no overproduction, no 
panics, Tittle fluctuation in priees, and no serious labor problems. 
With the exception of the apprentices and hired men, the workers 
were masters of their own ‘time. Their life was simple, frugal, and 
hard, it is true, but for the most part they seemed to be fairly happy 
and contented. 

The “domestic system '’ was gradually crowded out by the rise of 
a capitalist class and the ‘'factory system.’ The new thing in the 
Industrial Revolution was the importance which capital and the 
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factory came to have, This transition, it must be remembered, did 
not come suddenly but slowly and covered a long period of time. 
Under the old system of home-labor and the guilds there arose a class 
of wealthy men, who had much to do with the promotion of the 
Industrial Revolucion. They were the ‘“‘clothicrs,’’ ‘ brokers," 
ship owners, “‘ wagonets,"’ mine owners, and rich merchants, who 
formed the middle class of ‘middle mea.” At first they imported raw 
cotton, or purchased wool, flax and silk, and resold them to the spia- 


Emergence of 


ners and weavers. They also bought cloth and sold it in distant J/actories 


markets, or handled itoncommission, Under the domestic system the 
ticher master workmen employed outside Jaborers and ccased working 
themselves. Their work-rooms were often factories without ma- 
chinery. In fact hand looms continued te he used ia factories well 
into the nineteenth century. The sill throwing mill of John Lambe 
in 1719 has been called the first factory. The old system and the new 
existed side by side, but the factory system eventually replaced the 
domestic system, although it was notsuntil as late as 1830 that the 
weaving machines seriously threatened the extinction of ths old band 
looms. Under the sway of the mevchant-capittists, then, were the 
beginnings of the capitalist class and the factory organization. With 
the new inventions many spindles, or looms, or both, were assembled 
for discipline and economy under one roof thus making a “factory.” 
With the increase of capital hundreds of these factories for spinning 
cotton and wool and for weaving all sorts of cloth were built near an 
abundance of water power or of coal which could be used for steam 
engines. A good supply of labor was of course just as important 
as money and power. 

Men with brains and ability put their wealth into these cnter- 
prises and thereby increased it, Boulton and Hole, for instance, had 
a manufacturing plant at Soho, which produced everything from 
buttons, buckles, and watchchains to stcam engines, and made them 
rich, Arkwright, called the ‘father of the factory system," became 
a millionaire and was knighted by King George JIL. At the outset 
the capitalise millowner was promoter, manager, and salesman. As 
the business grew, he hired competent men to perform these duties 
and gradually became merely an investor, who took his profits and 
invested them,in other factorics, or mines, a steamships, or railroads. 
The rapid growth of industry increased the number of capitalists until 
they became a powerful factor in national affairs. Commerce and 
industry were now organized on a world scale, and capital’and labor 
were for the first time thoroughly differentiated. New types of the 
middle class appeared, such as the trainéd mechanical engineer, who 
was soon in great demand on the continent as well as in Europe, the 
wholesaler, the retailer, the skilled millwright, the efficient ime- 
chanic, and the superintendanc, who made it easier for invested capital 
to obtain satisfactory returns. 
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5. Socran Rusvurs or tur InpusrriaL Revoturion 


A readjustment of society also appeared. Just as the old régime 
had its nobles and serfs, so the new socicty produced by the Industrial 
Revolution had its capitalists and wage-earners, The rich middle 
class wan composed of manufacturers, merchants, traders, mine 
owners, shippers, bartkers, and professional men, known on the con- 
tinent as the bourgeoisie. The wage-earning class made up of the mill 
workers and factory hands was called the proletariat, Wherever the 
factory system spread it produced these two classes, The barcier 
between them, however, was not like that in che old régime because 
the ablest and shrewdest of the laborers were continually pushing 
their way into the capitakst class. Nevertheless the gulf between 
the rich and the poor was greatly widened. 

With the rise of the factory came the new city and its problems. 
Between 1760 and 1821 ‘the population of Great Britain grew from 
7,000,000 to 15,000,000. The population of Liverpool increased from 
40,000 in $760 to 22.8,000 in 1841, and that of Manchester from 45,000 
to 300,000, The people of Lancashire in 1760 numbered 166,000, 
and in xgor around 49500,000, London, already the greatest city in 
the world in 1801, doubled its population in the next forty years. 
The population quickly shifted from the country to the cities. In 
1800 there were only eighteen cities in Europe with more than 100,000 
inhabitants. Today there are ten times as many such cities. In 
Great Britain three fourths of the people live in the cities, and one 
fifth of the population live in the single city of London, The groweth 
of the cities brought with it innumerable changes in housing, food, 
clothing, recreations, and education, The complex city differed in 
a hundred ways from the simple life of the country or the little ham- 
let. The changes resulfed in both good and evil. On the whole, city 
life was, perhaps, pleasanter, Iess laborious and tiresome, and had 
more opportunities for pleasure and culture. 

At che same time the Industrial Revolution brought many draw- 
backs for the working people. While the capitalist became wealthy 
and independent, the lot of the wage-earnets was too often one of dire 
want. Under the factory system the workman was little more than 
a post ina huge plant. Kmowledge and ability received small oppor- 
tunity for advancement, when one spent the whole day feeding hungry 
machines and repairing them. The factory hand came and went with 
the blast &f the whistle to put in kis twelve or even eighteen hours of 
labor for a low wage. In 1802 the average weekly pay of weavers was 
$3.38 and in 1817 only $4.02, and yet wheat cost per bushel in these 
same years $2.11 and $3. Under the old economic régime the appren- 
tice system, which permitted master workmen to use paupets, was at 
times little short of actual white slavery. Under the new régime 
laborers declared that they were worse off than under the old, hence 
they protested against the rise of the factories, and broke out again 
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and again in destructive riots. Too frequently, owing to the monot- 
ony of their work, they had little honest pride in their toil, and 
thought only of the pay received. Their labor, through the new 
machinery, vastly increased wealth, lowered prices, and in general 
benefited the world, but their own condition was not improved by 
the transformation until well along in the nineteenth century, Wages 
were low and workers were so plentiful that the average workman 
suffered much from poverty. The factories were neither sanitary, 
nor well-lighted and heated. The workers toiled under harsh and 
oppressive taskmascers, and; with some exceptions, their condition 
was one of degradation and misery. After 1840 the supply of un- 
skilled labor was more than could be absorbed in industry and, 
consequently, led to serious manifestations of discontent. 

The factory system, unfortunately, found its worst victims among 
women and children rather than among the strong men. As soon as it 
was discovered that women and children could tend the spinning and 
weaving machines as well or better than men, they were extensively 
employed in the mills, and even in the coal mines, It is estimated that 
the factory workers on fine broad cloth from 1781 to 1828, consisted 
of about 20 women, 45 children, and only 35¢men, out of every 100 
workers. In the cotton mills around three fourths of the workers 
were women and children, and many of the latter were as young as 
ten years of age. ‘The wages of the women and children were in- 
credibly low and the houts of labor long, Asa result of this situation, 
the men were often jobless, and spent their idle hours in the taverns, 
while women and children became the real bread-winners. A happy 
home life tended to disappear. Vice and crime increased with 
poverty and unemployment of the men. Empty stomachs led to riots 
and the destruction of valuable machinery, The economic system 
that should have brought more happiness,*more comfort, shorter 
hours, higher wages, more political rights, and « finer type of men 
and women, scemed at the opening of the last century to be dragging 
civilization backwards. As late as the coronation of Queen Victoria 
in 1837 it appears that xo per cent of the people in Manchester, as an 
example, lived in cellars which were damp and filehy, The traflic in 
orphans and pauper children might well be compared to human 
slavery in the southern part of the UnitedeStates. 


Since riots and protests failed to remedy the economic and social ' 


evils, the common people began to demand civil rights and a greater 
share in the government, The state regulation of industt} practiced 
under the old régime curtailed the opportunitics of the aggressive 
business man to venture out into new paths. With the French 
Revolution came the new theory of “liberty’’ in industry, called the 
laisseg-faire doctrine, which demanded: (1) free competition, @) non- 
interference by the state except to protect property and to keep order, 
and (3) the prohibition of labor unions. The “natural rights’' of 
both cxpitalists and workers were in nowise to be interfered with, 
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and chis idea prevailed during che early part of the nincecenth century 
in the freest countries — the United States, Great Britain, and France, 
Ie worked well for the capitalists, but badly for the workers. To 
insure their freedom to make money, the rich and powerful middle 
class developed an ambition to conirol the government. They desired 
to prevent the laboring classes from organizing to force higher wages 
and shorter hours, They wanted co lower the cose of living by caking 
the duties off grain. Ac first they used their money to buy seats in 
Parliament, and then began to agicate in Parliament and outside for 
political reforms which would increase their power. In the general 
election of 1830 the Whigs defeated the Tories and were able to secure 
the passage of the Great Reform Bill of 1832, which ended the old 
political régime in Great Britain by doubling the number of voters 
and by beginning the transfer of political control from the clergy and 
nobility to the middle class. The reform of municipal government in 
1835 gave all tax payers the right to vote for aldermen and mayors. 
But with these changes, however important, Great Britain was not 
yet ademécracy. The opportunity of the new class of factory work- 
ers to secure representatives of their own in Parliament to protect 
their interests seemed ecmote indeed. 





6. Tue Inpusrraiat Revoturion mv France 


While this epoch-making transformation was taking place in 
Great Britain, it is dificult to realize how agriculture and industry 
were shackled on the continent in 1789 by the guild, che manor, 
feudalism, state monopolies, local tariffs, laws, and even the church, 
In France, however, some significant changes had occurred before the 
French Revolution. A better rotation af crops was reducing the 
extent of fallow lands. More clover and grass were grown, more 
potatoes were planted,"and the cattle and sheep were improved by 
betcer, breeds. During the period from 1789 to 1815 the French were 
devoting their energies to political and social reforms, and to Na- 
poleon's imperialism. Serfdom was abolished and the social status 
of the rural population was improved. Although the number of land 
holders was very great before 1789, the growth of small holdings was 
accelerated by the sale of the estates of the nobles and of the church, 
Improved methods of farming, which resulted, increased the supply 


‘of food and of materials for manufacturing. Between 1789 and 1848 


the yield of wheat increased from 93,000,000 to 152,000,000 bushels; 
of potatoe’ from 5,000,000 to 2.75 900,000 bushels; and of wine from 
374,000,000 't0 924,000,000 gallons. From 1818 to 1889 the yield of 
wheat was increased from 11 to 18 bushels per acre, and the number 
of cattle doubled. The population of France in 1831 was 29,000,000 
of whom 17,500,000 were engaged in agriculture and only 6,200,000 in 
manufacturing, Today half of the people still live on farms, and over 
3,000,000 of them have holdings under twenty-five acres in size. This 
explains why they are able to export food stuffs in normal times. 
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After 1817 there was a steady increase in agricultural prosperity. 
The peasants worked hard and saved their earnings. More corn, 
tobacco, wool, madder, beets, and potatoes were grown than in the 
previous century. Agricultural schools were opened, provincial fairs 
were held, and model farms were established. With the improvement 
of roads, rivers, canals, and bridges the markets multiplied and the 
ptices increased. But the French peasants were slow to adopt modern 
machinery. Although there were 100,000 threshing machines in 
France in 1862, of which 3,000 were operated by steam engines, yet in 
1840 horses were still ereading out grain and the flail was not dis- 
carded until 1861. Other labor-saving devices were adopted with 
equal tardiness. In 1830 fifty-eight beet sugar factories were mak- 
ing over 14,000,000 pounds of sugar, Not until after the middle of 
the last century was agriculture modernized. 

The changes in commerce and manufacturing under the old régime 
were quite noticeable. Companies under royal patronage for all sorts 
of enterprises were not uncommon. Inz782, Louis XVI was the chief 
shareholder in an iron foundry at Creusot, and Marie Antoipette held 
most of the stock in a glass factory at the same place. In 1787 French 
exports amounted to $105 000,000, which was $26,000,000 more than 
in 1817. Yet there was no such Industrial Revolution in France as in 
Great Britain, because France Jacked capital, skilled labor, full legal 
freedoim, and political stability. The National Assembly in 791 
sought to destroy the guilds by opening all ficlds of business to any 
persons who secured a ticense. During the Trench Revolution and 
the Napoleonic wars the guilds tended to vanish in France and over a 
large part of Europe, but Napoleon restored some of them in order to 
regulate the prices and to improve the quality of the goods. In 1801, 
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for instance, the guilds of the bakers and butchers were revived and - 


lived until 1856, while the guild of printers was not abolished until 
1862, and a few other guilds lasted until 1870. It was not until 1825, 
when the high dutics on imported machinery were removed, that a 
transformation like the Industrial Revolution in Great Britain began, 
In the textile industry, particularly cotcon, France lagged far be- 
hind her neighbor across che Channel. As carly as 1770 cotton manu- 
factoring was introduced in France, and in 1785 the first cotton mill 
equipped with English machinery was sct yp- Napolcon encouraged 
both spinning and weaving, but the old domestic system and the 
handicrafts prevailed until after 1825. In 1815 some 15,000,000 
pounds of raw cotton were made up, and by 1830 this quantity had 
increased to over 64,000,000 pounds, which employed 260,000 per- 
sons. Here as in England the factory system was organized in con- 
nection with King Cotton. In all France in 1834 only 5,000 inechani- 
cal looms were in operation, but a dozen years later this number had 
increased to 31,000, The factory system in the true sense was ¢s- 
tablished at Lille in 1840, at which time the woolen, linen, and silk 
* industries had not yet adopted the power loom. The hand-made silks 
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and linens were superior to those made in England. The loom for 
weaving complex patterns of silk was invented at Lyons in r8o4, and 
adopted by the British. French shawls and veils found no equals in 
the west. In 1830 there were 70,000 silk workers in Lyons and 
vicinity alone, and 27,000 silk looms and twenty-seven calico estab- 
lishments in Alsace. About 1820 lace making was introduced. Tn 
dyeing and bleaching France surpassed England. France excelled in 
industrial chemistry, invented the first oil lamp, and Daguerre in 1829 
produced his ‘sun piceures.”’ With the introduction of steam for 
power, considerable advance was made in the manufactute of textiles, 
Other articles made in this carly period were paper, leather goods, 
watches and clocks, jewelery, soap, beer and liquots, glass, locks, and 
perfumery. : F 

After 1817 the economic recovery of France from the drain of a 
generation of wars was accelerated. Capital was borrowed from the 
Barings in London, and the Hopes in Amsterdam at a low rate of 
interest. The National Bank, chartered in 1803 with a capital of 
$17,000,090, was also active in supplying the needed credit for busi- 
ness, Joint-stock cempanics wete organized to build canals, to 
utilize water power for mills, and to operate mines of coal, salt, and 
precious metals. The bad roads which had hindered the growth of 
industry were so improved that by 1830 there were 30,000 miles, Over 
the better main lines coaches ‘‘in the English style'’ were drawn, and 
a ‘kind of a chariot” carried the mails, As carly as 1824 tramways 
were in use. The first experiment in railway building in 1832 was fol- 
lowed by the opening in 1843 of an English-built railway from Paris 
to Rouen, After 1850 railway construction was rapid. The first 
stationary steam engine was set up at Cholet in 1779, but coal was 
too scatce and too deat to operate it. In‘18z0 sixteen steam engines 
wete in use to pump wetter. By 1850 there were 5,322 steam engines 
in the country and cen years later the number had increased to 14,513, 
Although 600,000 tons of coal were mined in 1815, this quantity had 
increased by 1829 only 165,000 tons, and 600,000 tons still had to 
be imported to meet home needs. In 1814 a heavy duty was placed on 
iron to encourage the home industry. Wood was still used in phe 
forges. About 160,000 tons of iron were used in industry but most of 
it was imported. Yet France was the first countty to construct iron 
bridges. By 1830 there were 408 blast furnaces producing 100,000 
tons of pig iron. Of these 29 used coke and the rest charcoal. Out of 
the 430 blast furnaces in 1864, 219 were still using charcoal, The first 
tolled plates of iron were made in 8x9, With coal, iron, and the 
new machines France slowly but gradually forged ahead in the indus- 
trial world. In 1829 her total exports amounted to $133,000,000 and 
her imports $153,000,000. By 1846 her foreign trade had risen to 
$523 000,000 of which $240,e00,000 consisted of exports. 

In France the Industrial Revolution produced somewhat the same 
results as in Great Britain, though on a smaller scale. There was an 
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unptecedented increase in business and moncy making, The machine 
largely replaced hand-labor. Two sharply differentiated classes 
arose — the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. The former gathered so 
much strength that they were able, in the Revolution of 1830, 
to overthrow Charles X. Under his successor, Louis Philippe, they 
promoted industrial prosperity, but ignored the rights of the 
masses, who were sullering through long hours, low wages, and 
lack of employment. True it is that in 1833 primary schools were 
established for the children, bue municipal reform and the reduc- 
tion of the fariffs on imports were in the interest of the middle 
class). When the common people demanded the right to vote 
in order to redress their wrongs, the premicr, Guizor, said: '* Work 
and grow rich, and you will become yoters.'’ In both France 
and Great Britain, therefore, the Industrial Revolution put political 
power into the hands of the middle class, but left the workers dis- 
franchised and restless. It was Blanqui, a French professor of eca- 
nomics, who first characterized this sigaificant transformation as the 
“Industrial Revolution’’ and pointed out its historical consequences, 
It was compared with the French Revolution ts marking a break 
with the past and as an effort to replace the oldaégime. It was more 
than ‘the conquest of nature by the machine’? — it meant a new 
social and economic world. 


7. Tue Bronynines or ‘tin New Innusrriar Orpur 
In GuRMANY 


Germany in the eighteenth century was broken up into a large 
number of small states. Nowhere had the people outgrown the guilds 
and handicrafts of the domestic system. Industry was fettered in a 
thousand ways as in the Middle Ages. A few improvements were 
made in agriculture. In western Germany new field crops had come 
in, and the fallow fields were cultivated. Elsewhere the land was 
allowed to lie fallow every third year. The persistence of the ''com- 
mon field'’ in Europe generally was a sign of the lack of progress, 
Before 1800 deep plowing was unknown, and the soil to the depth 
of three ot four inches only was turned up. Most of the land was still 
held by ‘‘ancignt feudal tenure."’ Although wolves were still found 
in France as late as 1830, in the extensive forests of Germany there 
were wild deer, elk, swine, foxes, lynxes, bears, badgers and wolves, 
At Gotha in 1817 rewards were paid for killing 90,000 field mice. 
Evidences of poverty are found in the use of.goats instead of'cows for 
domestic purposes. Grain, fruits and vegetables were grown to feed 
the people, and they were clothed from the wool, flax and hemp 
raised at home, In 1803 in Prussia 73 per cent of the people, and in 
Germany as a whole 80 per cent, lived on the land as farmers. Of 
the 13,500,000 inhabitants of Prussia ih 1834 three fourths were 
‘peasants. ‘*Personal slavery’’ was not abolished until 181rz. In 
most of the German states serfdom had disappeared by 1820. In 
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Germany as in France before che nineteenth century the small baldings 
had become numerous. This was pacticularly wuc in western Ger- 
many, while in che northeast the holdings tended to increase in size 
as in England. The number of acres tilled grew from 23,000,000 in 
1816 to 44,000,000 in 1887. By 1850 there existed a large number of 
free, landless agricultural laborers who might easily be absorhed in 
industry. 

The natural resources of Germany were scarcely touched, except 
the clay for bricks and pottery. Some ‘‘fossil coal’? was mined, hut 
little was used because wood was so plentiful and cheap. Home in- 
dustries, in which wooden wares, linens, woolens, cottons, silks, 
leather, iron, copper utensils, musical instruments, toys, snufl, soap, 
candles, Icather goods, opgical and mathematical instruments, paper, 
and wooden clocks were made, supplied the needs of a frugal people. 
Frederick the Great had established an iron foundry at Berlin, but 
in 1830 only ‘2,400,000 hundreds" of iron ore were mined to meet 
the needs of 36,000,000 people, and the forges and blast furnaces were 
still using charcoal. Little or no iron was exported. In 1856 Ger- 
many was mining orfly 700 pounds of coal per person, while England's 
average was 4,300, asd the ratio of pig iron was 30 to 160. When 
Germany was producing 5,000 tons of steel in 1859 England was ex- 
porting twice that amount. Not until 1840 was coke used for smelt- 
ing, and in 1846 half the iron was still made with chatcoal’ There- 
after the iron industry developed rapidly until in 1865 the smelted 
iron amounted in value to $45,000,000. Although the French system 
of license in industry was adopted in Prussia in 1808, the guilds lost 
power but were not abolished and, in fact, they continued until the 
middle of the nineteenth century. For a century before 1848 the num- 
ber of master craftsmen as compared with the total population 
scarcely varied, Indeéd Germany remained in the cighteenth-century 
ways of life long after England and France had outgrown them, 
After 1815 the German markets were fairly flooded with British, 
French and Belgian goods, because Germany lagged so far behind. 
The marvelous industrialization of Germany did not take place until 
after 1870, in spite of some important beginnings described below. 

* Inthe textileindustries until 1840 the bulk of the wool and flax was 
spun and woven by handa and in 1843 one third of the looms were in 
private homes. The Industrial Revolution did not really begin in 
Germany until after 1845. Between 1836 and 1840 about 18,500,000 
pounds df cotton were used angually, and by 1861 the amount had 
climbed to 98,000,000 pounds. In 1846 there were 136 cotton imills 
equipped with British machinery in Prussia; and three linen weaving 
factories, four cloth factories, and three wool spinning factories, in 
Berlin — cach employing from fourteen to thirty workmen. After 
1850 the linen industry férged ahead, and in 1869 over 2,500,000 
spindles were in use. In 1830 there were 14,000 watermills, 10,500 
windmills, and 1,184 horse-power mills in operation. Although the! 
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steam engine had been used in Alsace as carly as 1812, and hitched 
up to power looms in 1823, yet its use spread slowly to Germany 
and it was scarcely found anywhere before 1840, In 1846 Prussia 
boasted of engines amounting to 22,000 horse power, and Saxony 
2,500, In 1830 Prussia had 300 paper mulls and 337 printing-presses; 
and her mechanics and assistants were given as 509,000. Sakony and 
Silesia in 1835 set up sugar-hect factories. 

The industrial development of Germany was handicapped in many 
ways. Her soil was far less favorable to agriculture than that of 
France. She had no markets, no colonics, and inferior shipping 
facilities, Prior to 1848 her capitalists existed only as isolated in- 
dividuals and did not form a distince class in society, Further she was 
not unified politically buc divided up int&a large number of states. 
She also had to depend upon France for industrial chemistry, and 
upon England for technique, inventions and engineers. Not until 
1840 did German chemical knowledge surpass that of the British. 
But the institution of the Zo/lverein heljfed to overcome some of these 
drawbacks. Prussian statesmen saw in the conflicting loéal tariffs 
one serious cause of che backward industrial condition of Germany, 
Prussia alone in 1800 had 67 different tariffs. Consequently in 1818 
Prussia created a single uniform tariff for the whole kingdom, and 
invited other German states to join her ina tariff union. By 1834 the 
Customs Union iacluded 17 states, and others entered acer. Members 
of this Union could send their goods to markets anywhere within the 
area covered by the members without any ducies or annoying restric- 
tions. Under this arrangement a new industrial life began to creep 
overt Germany. ‘Freedom of trade through unity"’ was the motto, 
and by 1852 all the German states except Austria, the Mecklenburgs, 
and the Free Cities, were codperating in the Union. A favorable 
trade treaty made'with England in 1824 helped on the good work in 
both countrics. 

Free trade was established in the Rhine Valley and in 1831 a rail- 
road was projected. In 1835 a railroad from Nuremberg to Firth four 
miles long was built, and in 1839 one ran from Leipzig to Dresden, 
In 2850 there were 3,633 miles of railroads in Germany, and by 2865 
one factory ineBetlin was making 142 locomotives in one year. The 
railroads were supplemented by canals and*improved wagon roads, 
and the insticution of an excellent postal system, The removal of 
internal tariff barriers, and the improvement of transportation and 
communication, together with applied science, education, and 
favorable commercial treaties were poweyful forces in spreading the 
Industrial Revolution to Germany. The middle class which emerged 
was sttong enough to fight for 2 German Republic in 1848. They 
failed to attain theit goal at that time but constituted a powerful 
factor in the unification of Germany in 1866 and 1870, Shortly after 
ratte ao presence of Germany as a competitor for world trade began 
to be felt. 
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8. Spreap or tre Inpusratay Revoruron 


Elsewhere on the continent the history of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion was also felt sooner or later. In Belgium its history paralleled 
that of France, Between 1830 and 1840 30,000 men were digging 
moce co#l than either England or France produced. The Netherlands 
and Denmark were leading Europe in certain kinds of farming and 
in dairying. Sweden was one of the principal producers: of iron. 
Spain, Italy, Austria and Russia were almost untouched by the move- 
ment until the latter part of the nineteenth century and the first 
pare of the twentieth. The Balkan peninsula was wholly an agri- 
cultural area, 

The history of the Industrial Revolution in the United States is 
closely connected with that of England although its effects were 
felt there somewhat later. With the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the economic development was pronounced, A new nation had 
grown out of the Thirteen Cdlonies in possession of a vast region rich 
in natural resources, The cotton textile industry sprang up in New 
England after 1789. The South with its slave labor was devoting all 
its attention to agricfleure, and amassing wealth out of rice, tabaccoa, 
sugat cane, and cotton, The great influx of immigrane labor into the 
north from Europe after 1815 was amovement of world-wide signifi- 
cance, The like had never before been witnessed in history. From 
Great Britain alone the number of immigrants to North America 
steadily increased from 12,000 annually in 1820 to 65,000 in 1834. 
Not until 1835 did more than 5,000 go elsewhere. The outflow from 
Germany after 1830 was 15,000 yearly. Before 1840 the immigration 
from other continental countries was rather light, but it became 
heavier from Switzerland and Scandinavia in the ‘forties. Wich this 
labor the North buile factories, opened mines, ‘dug canals, con- 
structed roads, bridges, and railroads, cleared the land, and laid the 
foundations for the fucure wealth of America, In New England the 
cotton industry, ship-building and fisheries flourished. Foreign trade 
grew steadily and the wealth of the young Republic prospered by 
leaps and bounds. The near West was opened up by hardy pionéers, 
and soon turnpikes, canals, and railroads connected the coast states 
with the interior. On tl whole the social and industrial conditions 
in the United States developed more satisfactorily than in any other 
part of the world. 

The sweep of the Industrial Revolution to other parts of the globe 
can be stated in a few words. Japan has been transformed by it, as 
have been the self-governing portions of the British Empire. Latin 
Ametica, India, China, and Egypt are just beginning to feel its in- 
fluence. The remaining postions of Asia and Africa, and the islands 
of the seas are still primarily virgin soil. The results of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in these widely separated regions will be discussed. 
in latter chapters. ‘ ; 
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CHAPTER X 


THE POLITICAL REVOLUTIONS, 1820-1848 


Tur Swine away rrom Ruacrion 


Wrrn the overthrow of Napoleon, it appeared to libcral-minded 
men as if the progress inaugurated in the world by the French Revo- 
lution had been checked, perhaps crushed, The hopes for an era of 
constitution-making in Europe were dashed to pieces by the Congress 
of Vienna. The reactionary system fathered by Metternich and other 
conservatives was put into operation to prevent the recurrance of 
another wave of reform or revolt, Bue the most tenacious forces in 
wotld history are ideas, which cannot bt killed by bayonets,and acts 
of congresses, or suppressed by legislative measures. It is not a 
matter of surprise, therefore, that within five years after the dissolu- 
tion of the very body that was summoned to staBilize Europe, a scrics 
of revolutions broke out in the three Latin countries south of France, 
in Latin America, and in Greece. These insurrections were followed, 
within a decade, by the Revolution of 1830 in France, which spread 
over a large part of Europe, and within another generation by the 
Revolution of 1848, which swept across Zurope like a hurricane, The 
causes and results of these movements, as factors in world history, 
will now be considered, 


Ruvo.ution in Spain AND 'tHn Spantsu-Am@RICAN CoLoNnis 


The restoration of the absolutise king, Ferdinand VII, and the 
harsh, drastic measures used by him to reintroduce the old régime in 
Spain, led to a volcanic explosion of public feeling. The liberals 
otganized secret societies such as the ‘Friends of the Constitution,” 
the Carbonari, and the Freemasons, to carry on a propaganda of 
revolutionary ,ideas. The middle class, as well as che artisans and 
peasants, were determined to resist the restoeation of autocratic rule. 
The soldiers likewise, who had served in the national revolt against 

Napoleon, and even the ofticers, were disaffected and cook the initia- 
tive, in an insurrection, In 1820 the king’s army, assembfed since 
1816 at Cadiz 4 awaiting orders to go overseas to crush the rebellious 
colonists in Spanish America, mutinied, joined the liberals, and forth- 
with all Spain was ablaze with revolution, To save his throne the 
frighted Bourbon king restored the constitution of 181, which 
was posted in every city, abolished the Inquisition, promised teforms, 
and hypocritically said to his angry subjects: ‘‘Let us advance 
frankly, myself leading the way, along the constitutional path.’’ The 
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credulous people believed him and the outbreak subsided. Many 
wholesome reforms were inaugurated, and for two years fear forced 
him to govern with the aid of a new Cortes and liberal ministers. 

Buc ducing all this time Ferdinand VI was plotting to overthrow 
the constitutional régime by force. The nobles and clergy gave him 
their support and, unfortunately, the quarrels among the liberals 
furthered his scheme. He secretly implored his friend Mecternich to 
intervene. Finally, in the Congress of Verona, the autocratic powers 
decided to go to his aid, and in 1823 by an ironical aerangemenc French 
troops, who had dethroned his ancestor, marched into Spain and 
restored him to absolute power. Great Britain alone opposed inter- 
vention. The reign of terror and reaction which followed, disgusted 
even the king's rescuers. Ferdinand VII ruled Spain as a despot until 
1833, and Jeft behind him a backward and ruined country, which 
uader different political and economic conditions, might have ranked 
high among the nations of Europe. 

Compared with the English-speaking colonies of Nosth America, 
the Spanish colonies of Central and South America had made little 
progress towards self-government by the close of the cighteenth 
century, The American Revolution and the creation of a federal 
Republic, however, had made a deep impression on them. The stirring 
events of the French Revolution inspired them to action. . Spanish 
tule was harsh and corrupt, and was one of the worst examples of the 
selfish character of the old colonial system of exploitation, These 
dependencies were treated as soutces of wealth for the mother country, 
and were exploited by colonial officials and advencurers, Unlike 
England, Spain learned no lesson from the revolt of the Thirteen 
Colonies in 1776. Left to shift for themselves during the Napoleonic 
wats, the Spanish colonies increased their trade relations with the 
United States and Great Britain and began to agitate for political 
independence. Patriots like Bolivar had visited Europe and had felt 
the new thrills of democracy and nationalism; others had visited 
the young Republic in the north; and many had read the revolution- 
ary literature of the latter part of the eighteenth century. Between 
1804 and 1825 popular uprisings drove out the Spanish governors‘and 
defeated the troaps sent to subdue them, Most of the colonies, en- 
couraged by the United*States and Great Britain, sepatated from 
Spain, sec up independent republics, and patterned their political 
institutigns after those of the United States, France, and Spain under 
the constitution of 1812. For fhe future of world history the suc- 
cessful tevolts of che Spanish-American colonies attained a sig- 
nificance second only to the independence of the British-American 
colonies. 

The successful revolutions of the Spanish colonies alarmed the 
despotic rulers of Europe. When they decided to interdene in Spain 
in 1823, it was generally understood that this policy would be ex- 
tended to the rebellious colonies as well. Both the permanence and 
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the prestige of the international alliance for conservatism seemed to 
make such a course of action imperative. But the Spanish-American 
republics were saved from intervention by opposition from two 
directions. Great Britain let it be known that she would resist, by 
arms if necessary, any interference by European powers with the 
free status of the new states. This attitude was duc, not so*much to 
the British approval of che liberal institutions set up in Spanish 
America, as to the lucrative wrade which Great Britain had already 
buile up with che people of chat region, and which she hoped co 
increase at the expense of Spain. At all cvents, the British threat, 
backed by her control of the seas, caused the Eucopean antacracies 
to halt cheir plans to aid Spain in crushing the revolts. The United 
States also desired to extend comimerica? relations with the new 
republics to che southward. At the same time there existed a genuine 
feat that disastrous political effects might grow out of the extension 
of Metternich’s doctrine of intervention to the New World, and a 
real pride in secing republican principles‘extended co such an extensive 
aveain the west. As carly as 1796 George Washington said: ** Europe 
has a set of primary interests, which to us have none or a very remote 
relation,”’ . 

Spanish claims to Florida were purchased by the United Staces 
in 1819, and in 1822 the independence of Colombia, Chile, Argentina, 
and Mexico was recognized. Finally in 1823, at che very time French 
troops were in Spain restoring Ferdinand VII to absolute power, 
President Monroe, at the indirect suggestion of the English minister, 
George Canning, presented co Congress the famous statement known 
as the Monroe Doctrine: ‘In the wars of the European powers in 
matters relating to themselves we have never taken any part, nor 
dogs it comport with our policy to do so. It is only when our rights 
are invaded or seriously menaced that we resent injuries or make 
preparations for our defense. With the movements in this hemi- 
sphere we are necessarily more immediately connected, and by causes 
which must-be obviotis to all enlightened and impartial observers, 
The political system of the allied powers is essentially different in this 
resect from that of America... . We owe it, therefore, to candor 
. . . to declate that we should consider any attempt to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere i dangerous to our peace 
and safety." As for the states whose independence was already 
acknowledged, it was stated, ‘‘ we could not view any intepposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them of controlling in any other manner 
their destiny, by any European power, inany other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States.” 

Through the Monroe Doctrine the United States threatened to 
join the Spanish-American republics in resisting the extension of the 

sprinciple of intervention to the New World. The advocates of tes- 
‘toration in Europe were warned that the republics of America were 
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determined to protect their own free institutions. Great Britain, 
although aristocratic. at home, expressed her approval of this policy 
for America. The conservative powers of the continent of Europe 
were forced to give up all thought of crushing revolutions across the 
seas. Spain made little effort to regain her lost colonies, although 
she waited long before recognizing their independence, The threat 
of Canning that if France restored aucocracy in Spain, “it would be 
Spain without her colonies’’ had borne fruit. Beyond doubt the 
Monroe Doctrine, as a factor in world history, prevented European 
powers from devouring the weak and backward republics south of 
the United States. The ideas of the American Revolution and the 
French Revolution were spread over a large portion of the globe 
through the success of the‘free Spanish-American republics. 


3. Revowution mw Porrucan 


The causes of the Portuguese Revolution of 1820 were: (x) the 
example of the French Revolufion a generation before; (2) a patriotic 
nationaliStic movemgnt which took for its watchword ‘Portugal for 
the Portuguese,” and (3) a desire to imitate the Spanish uprising. 
The British officials, ho had continued in office since Napoleon had 
been driven out of the country, were dismissed. A new constituent 
assembly suppressed the Inquisition, abolished privileges, declared 
the press free, proclaimed the equality of all citizens before the law, 
and drew up a democratic constitution. After thirty years, Portugal 
seemed to be shaping her political course after the example of revo- 
lutionary France. The nobles and cletgy opposed these changes. 
The monarchical powers of Europe talked of intervention. Even 
Great Britain, forgetting that consistency is a jewel, persuaded King 
Dom John VI of Brazil to return to Portugal to take the throne. 
Angered at their rulet’s desertion, the Brazilians declared their inde- 
pendence under Pedro I, the son of John VI, Upon returning to Por- 
tugal John VI, in 1821, swore to support the new constitution, 
formed on the model of the Spanish constitution of 1822, but forth- 
with abrogated it to appease the conservatives. This caused another 
ougbreak, and John was forced to find refuge on a British warslfip. 
Then Great Britain induced the other European powers to codperate 
in setting him on his thfone once more. When John died in 1826, 
Dom Pedro I of Brazil became Dom Pedto IV of Portugal and sought 
to quiet the country by granting a charter like that given to France 
by Louis XVIII. Civil war followed intermittently until 1834, when 
Great Britain, France and Qpain intervened, but this time in favor 
of the liberal party, The charter was once more proclaimed; tithes, 
privileges and monopolies abolished; monastic property nationalized; 
and the Jesuits expelled. Next to France, Portugal had made the great- 
est progress towards constitutional government, 

As early as 1799 the reforms of the Portuguese minister Pombal, - 
the influence of the British colonies in 1776 and the French develop - 
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ments after 1789, had inspired the Brazilians to a futile uprising for 
independence. Napoleon drove John VI to Brazil in 1808, and in 
1815 the colony became a kingdom. The Revolution of 1810 in Pot- 
tugal produced a similar outbreak in Brazil the next year, and forced 
the king to grant a constitution, In 1822 Brazil declared itself an 
independent empire, which endured until 1889, when a tepublic was 
established. 
4. Ruvo.urions in Irary 


It was in Italy, where the people were placed under the dominion 
of Austria by the Congress of Vienna, that revolutions next occurred. 
In no other pare of Europe outside of France had the French Revolu- 
tion created a more favorable reaction owleft more positive results. 
Napoleon, himself a son of Italy, aroused the spirit of unity and 
nationalism, Furthermore, the glorious traditions of the past kept 
alive the longing for freedom, Against the restoration of the old 
tégime in 1815 arose the patriotic Catonari, who had 60,000 mem- 
bers in 1816, the Treemasons, and other secret societies.’ In 1820, 
inspired by the news of the Spanish revolution, the people of Naples, 
led by the army, forced King Ferdinand VI temporarily to grant a 
constitution of the Spanish type and to appoint a liberal ministry to 
rule what was called the “worst-governed state in Europe,"" The 
Sicilians also demanded a charter of their own but failed to get it, 
Austrian troops speedily suppressed the revolution in Naples and 
the king calmly abrogated the constitution. 

No sooner had the outbreak in Naples been put down, than in 
1821 another occurred in Piedmont in the north of Italy. Living on 
the border of France, the Piedmontese were early inoculated by 
French ideas. They had scen Napoleon sweep across northern Italy 
with his victorious armies and they rejoiced when he planted the new 
régime of “liberty and equality" in their counuy, The revolution- 
ists in Turin and Milan now adopted the Italian tri-color flag, de- 
manded the Spanish constitution of 1812, and urged a national war 
against Austria. King Victor Emanuel I abdicated in favor of his 

* brother, Charles Felix, who easily secured the aid of Austrian and 
Russian troops to crush the revolution, Yet children born during 
these troublous times were to see Austtie@ driven out of Italy, and 
the nation freed and united. 


“ 
5. Tne Grenk Revowurion 


Of all the Balkan nationalities under Turkish tule, the sturdy, 
land-locked Serbs were the first to tevive a national sentiment and 
to attempt to “shake off the oppressive, yoke of the infidels.’” The 
French Revolution of 1789 inspired patriotic Serbs and Greeks to 

. conspire for joint action against Turkey, but nothing came of the 
+ agitation except a spread of the spirit of revolt, Ideas of democracy 
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and nationalism, which so profoundly affected the peoples of western 
Europe soon travelled to the south-east, where for centurics the 
heavy yoke of the Mohammedan Turks had galled the necks of the 
Christians. Some 15,000 Greeks had joined the standards of the 
allies in overthrowing Napoleon, and had looked for national deliv- 
erance tltrough the Congress of Vienna. Disappointed in that quat- 
ter, the Grecks after 1815 began to work underground through the 
“ Association of Friends,"' an armed secret society organized in 1814, 
which quickly spread over the Balkans and had 17,000 members in 
Constantinople alone. It conducted a wide-spread propagandism for 
independence. In 1817 the Ionian Islands were granted a canstitu- 
tion under a British protectorate. The Serbians in 1820 obtained 
partial independence, although it was not until 1830 thac the sultan 
recognized the prince of Serbia as autonomous. To the Greek pa- 
triots the moment scemed ripe to break away from the rule of the 
tyrannical Ottoman government, and they cven talked wildly of 
testoring the Eastern Empitt. ‘‘Hellenes, the hour has struck,” 
said Ypsifanti. ‘Ix is time to avenge our religion and our country.” 
Hence, in 1821, the war for Greek independence began and was 
waged with savage fury until freedom was secured in 1829. -In 
1822 a constitution was proclaimed for all Greece. 

To the allies meeting in the Congress of Laibach in 1821 came 
the news that the Grecks had rebelled against a ‘‘legitimate ‘ruler. 
Metternich was disposed to let it ‘‘burn itsclf out beyond the pale 
of civilization.”” But after the Greeks had fought heroically alone 
for six years, public opinion in Europe demanded intervention in 
behalf of the rebels. Liberals saw their own cause at stake; pious 
Christians were hortified ac Mohammedan atrocities; and educated 
people insisted upon saving the ‘mother of civilization.’' When 
Athens and the Acropolis fell into the hands of the Turks in 1827, the 
popular demand for aiding the Greeks could not be resisted, Volun- 
teers from every land flocked to Greece. Victor Hugo lauded the 
Greeks; Lord Byron sacrificed his life and his wealth for theit cause; 
Henry Clay urged American recognition and support; and Panhellenic 
sogieties appeared everywhere to raise funds and to recruit soldiers. 
Metternich succeeded in restraining Austria and Prussia, but Russia, 
France and Great Britainftlosed their ears to his advice. Their war- 
ships annihilated the Turco-Egyptian fleet in 1827. When Great 
Britain, the first power to recognize the Greeks as belligerents, with- 
drew through fear of endangetfng her Asiatic possessions by the 
dismemberment of Turkey, France and Russia continued the war until, 
by the treaty of Adrianople in 1829, Greece gained her complete inde- 
pendence, Once more revolution had dealt a hard blow at Metter- 
nich’s idea of the status qyo and at his theory of intervention to 
crush any effort to overthrow established governinent howevet 
unjust it might be. One of the effects on European politics was the 
announcement that ‘‘intervention"' was legitimate when it supported 
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nationality. This doctrine was to travel far in later times, and find 
many advocates during the World War. 

Greece with its 750,000 people was organized in 1832 as 2 con- 
stitutional monarchy, with the cighteen-year-old Otto, a Bavarian 
prince, as her first king, The first new state after 1815 was added to 
the European community of states. Rumania was granted some 
degree of self-government. Russia gained certain provinces an the 
Black Sea, Russia and France both claimed the right to protect 
Christians in Turkey — a claim that was to have grave consequences 
for the future. Liberals rejoiced over the freedom of Greece, and were 
inspired to hope for better days in their own lands, The outcame of 
events in the Balkan peninsula also presented to Europe a persistent 
and knotty problem called the ‘Near Easvern Question,"’ which was 
to command the attention of European statesmen from that day to 
this. In ror4 it precipitated the greatest tragedy in history. The 
other Balkan peoples were fired with an ambition to gain their 
freedom, and also to affix the title of ‘‘Greater’’ to their names. 

. 


6, Tue Revonution or 1830 In FRrancr 


No sooner was the attention of the world withdrawn from the 
little state of Greece than it was centered on the Revolution, which 
in 1830 broke forth in France and then spread over che greater part 
of Europe. In a latge sense, the Revolution of 1830 was merely the 
attempe to settle the unsolved problems of the Revolution of 1789. 
The French people, without being consulted, had been forced to see 
the Bourbon dynasty, which they had deposed, restored in the 
person of Louis XVIII, an enemy of the ideals of the Revolution. 
Worn out by a generation of wars, they tolerated che good-natured, 
compromising monarch, but the inspiring hopes of the Revolution 
had sunk too deeply into their souls and had wrought too many 
changes in their institucions to permit them co forget. The Revo- 
lution of 1830 was a protest against che Congress of Vienna and all it 
stood for, as well as against a tyrannical Bourbon, Tt was a test of 
strength between the assumed right of che rulers of Europe to impose 
a Monarch of their own choosing on the French people, on the one 
hand, and the right of the people to decide their own affairs in their 
own way, on the other, This principle applied to Belgium, Italy, 
Germany and Austria with as much force as it did to France. The 
Revolution of t830 appeared in France first for two reasons; (x) the 
unreasonable despotism of the crotchety, old Bourbon, Charles X, 
and (2.) the more active persistence of the,earlier revolutionary aspira- 
tions in France. 

Charles X, the last Bourbon in the direct line to rule France, had 
gnashed his teeth in rage at the compramises of Louis XVII. He 
vowed that he ‘‘ would prefer to saw wood"’ rather than rule like an 

- English monarch. As a matter of fact he was too old and too ill- 
‘fitted by nature to perform the duties of cither occupation well. 
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Even the restoration seemed too progressive to him. When he became 
king in 1824, he resolved to do God's will, not the people's, and so 
far as possible it was his expressed intention to restore both the 
spirit and the institutions of former days. To undo the ‘erimes of 
the Revolution,’ the nobles were compensated with a grant of 
$200,000s000, in part at the expense of French bondholders, and the 
clergy were restored to power and giyen charge of education. Pree 
speech was denied, and the press was muzzled, By these measures and 
other repressive acts Charles X encountered all the forces thitt over- 
threw Louis XVI in 1792. His unwise policy welded the various 
elements of discontent into one solid party of opposition. The French 
Revolution had not died out with the exile of Napoleon, nor had the 
restoration done more tham to check it, Liberals united to preserve 
their political rights, social equality, and religious freedom from 
the whims of an aged, despotic Bourbon, whom the mere accident of 
birch had placed at the head of the French state. These new gains 
were so deeply rooted in the life of the nation thar, if endangered, 
the peopl wete ready to undertake another revolt to save them, 
When the people of France returned a Chamber of Deputies hostile 
to the policies of the monarchy, against the advice of Metternich and 
the Russian tsar, Charles X resolved to crush the opposition by a 
coup d'état, Enraged at the election and doubting the strength of the 
resistance, he published in che official Monitew four ordinances: 
(1) restricting the freedom of the press, (2) dissolving the new 
Chamber before it had even met, (3) issuing a new clectoral law dis- 
franchising three fourths of the voters, and (4) proclaiming another 
election of deputies. These “‘ordinances’’ of July 26, 1830, were the 
occasion for the revolt, Immediately artisan, student, and business 
man— Bonapartist, Reptblican, and Constitutional Monarchist — 
each for reasons of his own — joined the movement to save France 
from despotism. So little did the ruler suspect an uprising that he 
spent the day on a hunting trip. Meanwhile the newspapers, influ- 
enced by the intellectuals with Thiers at their head, incited the 
people to insurrection, Excited crowds thronged the streets shout+ 
ing, ‘Down with the ministry.’ ‘‘Long live the charter.’ @ld 
soldiers, students and workmen buile barricades of paving-stones, 
wagons, and furniture in&he narrow, crooked strects of Paris, The 
Freemasons, Carbonari, and “ Feiends of Truth’ who had been urging 
the expulsion of the Bourbons, and the “Cosmopolitan Alliance’ 
composed of French liberals lik Lafayette, were openly active in 
fomenting revolt. A handful of royalist troops half-heartedly tried 
to put down the rebels, and for three days street-fighting went on. 
The insurgents held Paris, and Paris meant France. Disaffected regi- 
ments began to go over to the rebels. Charles X, forted to bow to 
the national will, abdicated in favor of his ten-year-old grandson, 
the count of Chambord, and fled to Great Britain, where he had . 
plenty of time to ‘saw wood,” if he still preferred that occupation. - 
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The ghost of divine-right monarchy was temporarily driven out of 
France by the people. 

The Republicans, recruited from the small shop-keepers, the 
workingmen, and che students, who had really brought about the 
Revolution, now advocated a republic. The middle class, led by 
Thiers, declared that “order’’ as well as “‘liberty’' was important, 
and hence urged a constitutional monarchy, Lafayette, now an old 
man and a pioncer in the cause of freedom, brought the two parties 
together and persuaded the Republicans to accept the plans of the 
Liberal Monarchists. Hence on August 7 the Chamber of Deputies 
called to the throne, as ‘‘King of the French," Louis Philippe, a 
member of the younger, or Orleanist, branch of the Bourbon house, 
who had always posed as a friend af thespcaple. As it turned out, 
therefore, the Revolution of 1830 was a victory for the bourgeoisie, 
who had also shaped the early course of the great Revolution of 1789. 
“Legitimacy’' had been firmly disregarded, and the people had 
selected their own ruler. The international alliance for the repression 
of liberalism buile up hy Metternich and his colleaguesthad been 
dealt a severe blow as a Ruropcan system. Metternich shook his 
head and blustered about ‘‘dangers,’’ but did not openly dare to do 
anything. Henceforth his system was restricted to the Auscrian 
dominions, and to those of his friends, the tsar of Russia and the king 
of Prussia. His immediate concern was not to hale revolution in 
France, but to keep it from spreading to central and eastern Europe. 


7. Tux Ruion or Lovis Priuiver, 1830-1848 


A group of 89 deputies issued a proclamation saying: ‘French- 
men, Mrance is free. The absolute power was raising its flag; the 
heroic people of Paris overthrew it. . . . We reénter inta possession 
of order and liberty."" Louis Philippe ‘will respect our rights, for 
he will hold his own from us."" The new constitution, based on the 
amended charter, was authorized by the two chambers. It assured 
freedom of the press and assembly, The right to vote was given to 
all men above 25 years of age, who paid a property tax of $40 a year, 
anal to professional men, who paid $20 or more, Thus the middle 
class, by whem and for whom the earlier Revolution had been made, 
were given control of France, while che workingmen and peasants 
were excluded from participation in the governinent. Although.the 
yoters had been about doubled, the Roman Catholic religion was no 
longer that of the state, and theaschools were freed frdin church 
supervision, yet democracy still had its battles to win. 

. The new king, now 57 years of agd, had fled from Trance gome 
months before the death of his father in the Terror, An exile for 
twenty-one yeats, he had seen much of Europe, spent two years in the 
United States, and finally settled in Great Britain. After the restora- 

. thon of Louis XVIH, he recovered a large part of his family estate, 
« and in 182 was said to be worth $40,000,000. He lived in the ald 
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Character of Royal Palace in the heart of Paris and cultivated popularity with 
Lauds Philipte the bourgeoisie. He posed as a liberal, promenaded about the streets 
without a guard, wearing 2 frock coat and a silk hat, carried a green 
umbrella under his arm, and made friends with the rich aad influca- 
tial business men. He sent his children to the public schools. He 
patronized the working classes and the soldiers, and ate and deank 
with them in the popular restaurants in a friendly manner, He was 
wise enough to see that wealth and brains had replaced blood and 
titles as the real power in France, hence he made his palace the center 
of all sorts of middle-class activities, invested his moncy in various 
enterprises to win strong friends, and bided his time, As the champion 
of the Revolution of 1789, his popularity increased with the people, 
who believed that he would make an ideal constitutional king. But 
behind all this democratic display, he was an autocrat at heart and 
ambitious to become a strong monarch. 
The masses of France were given a ruler by the middle class. The 
‘Iegitimists, who wanted a real Bourbon, regarded him as a usurper, 
The bourgeois The Bonagartists and Republicans werc his enemics. In the face of this 
monarchy hostility, the policy of Louis Philippe was to use the rich middle 
class to prop up his throne, France was peaceful, orderly and con- 
tented for awhile. To replace the nobility of the old régime, Napo- 
Jeon had formed a new nobility of his military officers. So Louis 
Philippe began to build up a new nobility of wealthy business men 
such as bankers, manufacturers, and merchants. The old soldiers 
and the old nobles were not welcome at court. The workers soon 
discovered that they had only put their employers in power and had 
no share in the government themselves, The course followed by the 
king was the “golden mean’' — neither too reactionary nor too 
sadical, but moderate and hence stable. The new theory of the state 
rested on nationalism and capitalism. Taking all things into account, 
that seemed to be 2 wise policy. The old régime was gone forever in 
France; the new régime would be supported by an ‘enlightened 
Metternichism.” 

The discontented prolgariat began to complain that the govern- 
ment had not been democratized by the Revolution of 1830. They 
said that the absolutism of Charles X had only been exchanged for 
an aristocracy of the rich ewho were determined to check all progress 
towards true democracy. These disgruntled laborers formed one 
Rise of secret society after another — the ‘‘People’s Friends,"’ the society of 
discontent the "Rights of Man,”* and the ‘ Ramilies’’ — ‘‘to complete the Revo- 

lution.” Loud were the cries of the workers against the long hours, 
low pay, unsanitary factorieS, and the hardships imposed on women 
and children in industry. These outcries were only answered by 
laws forbidding the workingmen to organize to improve their lot. 
The numerous strikes that “resulted in the industrial centers were 
broken up by the government. The silk spinners and weavers in 
Lyons revolted and marched down the street with a black flag bear- 
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ing the motto, ‘‘Live by labor or die Gghting."’ The leaders of the 
laboring classes demanded not merely universal franchise, but par- 
ticularly a ‘social change,'' which would ‘divide the burdens and 
benefits of socicty equally.'’ Louis Blanc's hook, The Organigation 
of Labor (1839), became their platform and program. He argued 
that the fruits of their toil should be divided among the workers so 
that each would receive “according to his services."’ Heine reported 
in 1842. that he found the workers in the factories reading cheap edi- 
tions of Robespiecrre’s speeches and Marat’s pamphicts, and were 
wildly singing revolutionary songs. He predicted that a ‘‘ republican 
outbreak'’ would occur “sooner or later.”* 

The Republicans, drawing their strength from the common people 
and some of the middle class, also fele that the Revolution was a 
failure. They wanted to see the people educated to rule themselves 
and insisted that political liberties be granted to all men without 
regard to wealth. They likewise had sccret societies and employed 
newspapers to carry’on an active propagundism, Satire and caricature 
were used with telling effect. The Tribune pictured the king as a 
huge pear, or as a juggler tossing balls marked "Liberty" and 
“Revolution,” or as an assassin fleeing after having cut the throat of 
"Miss Liberty.’’ The Republicans did not hesitate to cncourage 
violent demonstrations, but they were lacking in able leaders, and 
hence accomplished less than would have been done otherwise. The 
young intellectuals, neglected by the government, threw in their lot 
with the Republicans and talked and wrote about the ‘Great Revo- 
lation,’’ which they believed to he immediately ahead. 

Instead of removing the causes of discontent, Louis Philippe de- 
cided to use force, the blind policy of most autocrats, All organiza- 
tions had to present cheir constitutions for his approval. The right 
of assembly was forbidden and socicties were broken up by the 
police. Republican journals were suppressed aud their editors fined, 
imprisoned, and exiled. The editor of the Tidéune was prosecuted 
more than a, hundred times within four years and severely penalized. 
To criticize the king, or to question the divine right of property, or to 
defend any other form of government than monarchy, was made a 
crime, Special courts were created to try persons guilty of violating 
these laws. Throwing aside his mask of Mberalism, Louis Philippe 
declared that ‘' the throne was not an empty arimchair.”’ Before 1840 
there had been ten ministries, but thereafter he had only one —~ that 
of Guizot, a renowned historian and great orator, who’ opposed 
democracy and believed in the absolute rule of the propertied classes. 
Louis Philippe accepted the Revolucion, but was resolved that it 
should go no farther. Like Metternich, he wanted to "freeze" 
France and prevent all teal progress. The chambers were either 
coerced or bribed into obedience. About 200 out of the 430 deputies 

held Incrative government offices, and hence were loyal supporters 
of the throne. To make matters wotse, the foreign policy was weak 
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and severely criticized by the people. In short, the rule of Louis 
Philippe, which started so well, became so tyrannical chat it dis- 
gusted and aroused the nation. Six artempis were made to assassi- 
nate him. 

For years a party of opposition had been growing, The working- 
mea, stronger and better organized than ever, despite the stringent 
laws, were openly hostile and forming a communist-socialise party, 
The Republicans were secretly plotting for a change. The lepitimisis 
were eager to sec the fall of one who had betrayed the Bourbon house. 
The Bonapartists were hoping by some stroke of fortune to put 
their own candidate on the throne, The autacracy of Louis Philippe 
and his arbitrary minister, Guizot, supplied che opportunity for all 
these parties to unite in the Revolution of 1848, which forced another 
French king to flee for safety {rom his own people to Great Britain. 


8. Spread or tne RevotuTion or 1830 over Evrovg 


When Charles X was driven from France by revolution, Metter 
nich thofght of forming a coalition against the ‘king of the barri- 
cades,"' as he called Louis Philippe. But the spread of the movement 
beyond France kept him and his brother autocrats too busy at home 
to oppose cffectively the new French government, After the change 
in France was accepted in Great Britain, all che powers of Europe 
were forced, more or less reluctantly, to recognize the ruler enthroned 
by revolution, The effects of the Revolution of 1830 were felt over 
the Old World and the New. In Europe it was the signal for upris- 
ings which everywhere threatened to undo many of the setilements of 
the Congress of Vienna. 

Without consulting the wishes of the people, Belgium had been 
annexed to the state of Holland in 1815 by the Congress of Vienna, 
The Belgians differed from the Dutch in specch, religion, and national 
interests, The Dutch were mostly Protestants, farmers, dairymen 
and traders, and advocates of free trade, The Belgians were Catholics, 
engaged in mining, trade and manufacturing, and believed in a pro- 
tective tariff, The Dutch hated the French; the Belgians loved them. 
The Dutch king, William I, insulted Belgian patrigtic pride by forging 
on them a Dutch bank, Dutch laws, and Dutch officials. He angered 
the Belgian liberals by muzzling the press. He offended the business 
men by heavy taxes. He alarmed the Catholics by putting Protestant 
inspectors in their schools. The Belgians with 3,500,000 people had 
no more”representatives in the marliament than Holland with only 
2,000,000; and in 1830 only one out of seven ministers was a Belgian. 
In fact the Belgians felt that they were treated as a conquered nation 
and exploited by the Dutch. Consequently, following the successful 
revoltof the French, the Belgians on November 18, 1830, declared their 
independence, drew up a, modern constitution, and elected a German 
prince, Leopold 1, as their king. The great powers of Europe, in a, 
conference at London, recognized the new state. In 1839 the index. 
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pendence and neutrality of Belgium were guaranteed “‘ forever" by 
Great Britain, France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, This was the 
“scrap of paper,'' which Germany, successor to the treaty obligation 
of Prussia, sought to ignore at the outbreak of the World War in r9zq. 
The separation of Belgium from Holland put another dent in the 
“eternal settlement’? of the Congress of Vienna, 

All that remained of old Poland, after the three shameless parti- 
tions, and additional readjusements in the Congress of Vienna, was 
a comparatively small region about Warsaw, which remained as a 
dependency of Russia, But the hope of winning back their national 
freedom never deserted the Poles. The success of the Revolution of 
1830 in France and Belgium fired them with a desire to secure their 
independence. In this attempt, they rose 4n revolt, and expelled or 
killed their Russian officials, Public opinion in Germany, France, 
and Great Britain was sympathetic wich the Polish cause, hut the 
governtnents refused to intervene to save ‘nationalism’ there as had 
been done in Greece. Alone, under poo? leadership, and with scanty 
supplies, the Poles fought for nearly a year, when the re¥olt was 
crushed. Poland ceased to exist as a separate kingdom and became a 
Russian province, Thousands of Polish patriots were put to death 
ot banished to Siberia, Others fled to America or to western Europe, 
where they continued to hope for the emancipation of their native 
land. Poland had to wait for her restoration as an independent nation 
until the conclusion of the World War. 

With revolting states to their westward and eastward, the people 
of the small German states were electrified with a yearning for 
liberty and national unity. So strongly entrenched were the auto- 
cratic governments of Prussia and Austria, however, that no revolu- 
tion occurred within their limits, The actual outbreaks were confined 
to the little members of the Germanic Confederation. In Brunswick, 
the worst-governed of all che states, Charles II was expelled, his 
castle burned, and his successor forced to grant a constitution in 1832, 
In Saxony, the peaple drew up a constitution, made some reforms, 
and compelled the king to recognize the changes. Hanover was 
grarted a constitution in 1833, The elector of Hessc-Cussel, who 
had caned his subjects and made bread a government monopoly, 
likewise gave his people a new constitutio§. At Hambach in Ger- 
many 30,000 people met, sang songs of frecdom, offered toasts to the 
“United States of Germany" and to a ‘Republican Europe," and 
heard a spenker say, ‘The best king*by the grace of God is a traitor 
to the human face,” At Frankfort soldigrs suppressed a meeting of 
4oo students, who had assetnbled and called upon all the German 
people to unite. Students’ clubs like the Burschenschaften teappeared 
in the universities, noisily sang their patriotic songs and urged 
national unity in the fatherland, Germany was once more flooded 
with patriotic licerature. Leadership for a general revolution was 
lacking, however, and no concerted outbreak took place. Metternich 
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was still strong enough Lo prevent it, and the Diet enacted the reac. 
tionary laws he demanded. During che reaction which soon sct in, 
the reforms and constitutions were mostly withdrawn. Patriots were 
imprisoned, or driven to exile, In Prussia twenty-seven students were 
sentenced to death, but the sentence was commuted to imprisonment. 
When a nobleman congratulated Empevor Francis of Austria on hav- 
ing a ‘‘good physical constitution,” he exclaimed, ‘What do you 
say? A good constitution? Let me never hear that word again. 
Say my robust health, my strong bodily system, or my good physical 
condition, but never say my constitution. I have no constitution; 
and I never will have one. I'd perish first. No one but the devil has 
a constitution, or has necd for any."’ Metternich explained that all 
the trouble and discontentearose from the fact that a small ‘‘ faction" 
wanted to introduce the dangerous ‘representative system and the 
modern idea of popular sovereignty."’ Germany had to wait forty 
years before unity came, and cighty-eight years before she had a 
republic. e 

No other people welcomed the Revolution of 1830 with more 
enthusiasm than the Italians. The liberals and patriotic secret 
societies became active over the entire peninsula. It was reported 
that outside aid would come from France and Spain which were 
going to form a Latin League with Italy against Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia. A plot was set on foot to induce Napoleon's son, the 
duke of Reichstadt, to proclaim himself Napoleon II, king of Italy. 
This time revolution broke out in central Italy, The tyrannical 
duke of Modena was driven out by his people. A revolt in Parma 
forced the Duchess Maria Louisa, the second wife of Napoleon I, 
to flee. Uprisings took place in the Papal States. The tri-color flag 
stirred a wave of enthusiasm from the Po to the Tiber. Reforms 
were made and free governments set up. Lafayette promised assist- 
ance and the two sons of Louis Napoleon offered their services. 
Louis Philippe boasted that he would not permit the revolution to be 
crushed, but did little else. The pope and the deposed rulers franti- 
cally appealed to Metternich for help. Austrian troops were rushed 
into Italy and the old régime was quickly restored. Far-siglated 
Italians now clearly saw that only a united Italy, with outside aid, 
could drive out the hated?Austrians. One of these, Mazzini, a young 
Genoese lawyer, in 1831 organized ‘‘ Young Italy,’ a secret society 
which sgon had 60,000 members, mostly of the middle class, who 
were preparing for the "great dy’ of independence and unity only 
a generation away, . 

Spain, like Italy, was sensitive to the course of events in France, 
hence in 1831 the liberals again raised the cry for reform, but only 
to have the old system of terror increased. Spies and the court mar- 
tial were used to keep down revolution, In Madrid a student was 
hanged for shouting “Hurrah for Liberty.’ A young woman was, 
put to death for embroidering ‘’ Liberty, Law, Equality’ on a flag.. 
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Yet the liberal party finally gained control of the ministry in 1834 
and created a popular type of local government, which still re- 
mains. A new constitution in 1837, hased on that of 1812, gave the 
Cortes power to vote taxes. Although the franchise was much 
more restricted than in France, yet some small gain had been made 
towards democratic government. Spain henceforth was a consti- 
tutional monarchy. 

In Switzerland, the period from 1829 to 1837 is called the ‘'Re- 
generation,” After the Revolution of 1830 the people of nearly every 
canton met to reform their aristocratic governments and-to change 
their systems of justice which were notoriously bad. These abjec- 
tives were attained by the revision of the cantonal constitutions. The 
reactionary, middle-class Swiss national Dtet was denounced. by the 
students and young Swiss, and meetings were held all over the coun- 
try to discuss desired changes. Under this pressure the Diet gave its 
approval to local reforms and constitutional amendments, but was 
still powerful enough to prevent the Urafting of a new national 
constitution, which had co wait until 1848. . , 

Great Britain was powerfully influenced by the happenings in 
France. The Revolution of 1789 found many echoes among the 
British people. In 1790 Jacobin Clubs were formed and reforms were 
urged in public meetings. The government employed strong measures 
to curb all manifestations of discontent, which was particularly 
pronounced after 1815. Low wages, long hours, high prices, and 
poor crops exasperated the laboring classes. Mobs in the country 
burned the grain, and mobs in the cities smashed the machinery. The 
“Peterloo massacre'’ in 1819 was typical of the excited feelings of 
both the rulers and the workers, Cobbett and Bentham created a 
sentiment for parliamentary reform, The government did make some 
concessions, In 1823 the criminal code was reformed by the removal 
of the death penalty for about a hundred petty crimes. The permis- 
sion given to the workers in'1825 co form trade-unions was followed 
in 1828 by the removal of the political disabilities of Dissenters, and 
in 1829 by the restoration of political rights to the Catholics. 

Buc in 1830 Great Britain was seething with discontent under 
the autocracys of the Old Tories. Hence both the middle class 
and the working people rejoiced over the*ypheaval in France and 
took heart. When Wellington publicly declared that the system 
of representation could not ‘'be improved,”’ a wave of anggr spread 
among the people, The Whigs, for the first time sitice 1783, gained 
control of the government under Harl Gey and in 1831 Lord John 
Russell introduced the First Reform Bill, but it failed to pass the 
House of Commons in a test vote. A genctal parliamentary election 
was then ordered which resulted in a strong Whig majority. The 
Second Reform Bill was rejected, however, by the Lords. Monster 
mass meetings, patades, and even riots, kept the issue alive. At 
fast in 1832, confronted by reform or a swamping of theit body by 
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the creation of new peers, the House of Lords gave way and the Great 
Reform Bill, which Spencer Walpole called the “largest revolution” 
evet attained in a peaceable manner, was passed: (1) Fifty-six 
“‘racten boronghs*’-were disfranchised and many others Jost part of 
their representatives, thus releasing 143 seats in Parliamene which 
were redistributed among the more populous counties and cities. 
(2) The qualifications for voting were reformed so that the county 
voters were increased from, 247,000 to 370,000; and che voters 
in the botoughs from 188,000 to 286,000, Thus one out of every 
22 persona gained a vote. G) The manner of voting was madi- 
fied by limiting the time of “polling’’ from fifteen to two days, 
and by providing for the registration of yotcrs, The Reform Bill 
was a great middle-clas¢ victory, for the number of workingmen 
entitled to vote was actually reduced. The Honse of Lords emerged 
from the conflict with its power lessened. The House of Commons 
was low recognized as the sovereign power of the nation, and in the 
event of serious disagreement, the Lords had to give way. The crowa 
had beer saved by yielding to public opinion, hence no such upheaval 
occurred as in France, That so important a change could be made 
in che British constitution without the chaos of revolution and civil 
wat was a positive gain for peaceable progress. The old régime had 
passed forever in Great Britain, but a truly democratic government 
had not yet been created. It is not surprising to find that the radicals, 
who were demanding universal franchise, should bitterly oppose the 
Great Reform Bill, because it fell far short of their expectation, 

The Revolution of 1830 was felt even in the United States. A 
generation had grown up under the new economic and social condi- 
tions of the young Republic, The west had been filled with a self 
confident democtacy, which, with the aid of the eastern laborers, 
swept Jackson into the presidency in 1832, for the second time, with an 
overwhelming vote, as the champion of the people against the hanks, 
corporations, and capitalists. There appeared a new conception of 
the esponsibility of the local and national government for the 
welfate of the people, Imprisonment for debt was abolished, At 
tention was directed to the conditions of child and woman Isbor. 
Negto slavery became an acute issue, and about 1,00a abolition so- 
cleties with 40,000 memBers arose in the north to demand the imme- 
diate freedom of the slaves. As despotism was losing ground in 
Europe, the people of the United States were growing more syim- 
pathetic with the poor, the unfortunate, the ignorant, the criminal, 
and the slave. It was an era of great social and moral reforins. 

The day when Metternich, or any other advocate of autocracy, 
could impose his outgrown ideas and institutions on an advancing 
world by means of such instruments as the Quadruple Alliance, 
the Concert of Powers, congresses of despotic kings, and the force 
of arms, was gone forever, The rights of the nation, and of the 
people making uff the nation, had to be taken into account, Abso- 
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Jutism and stagnation, as a public policy in Burope, might persist in 
central and eastern Europe, but it was disappearing in western Europe 
and in the New World. Metternich confessed defeat when in 1832 
he persuaded the tsar of Russia and the king of Prussia to form a 
league to support “divine right" against France and Great Britain, 
the two progressive nations that had the “courage to profess aloud re- 
bellion and the overthrow of all stability." The Concert of Kurope 
disappeared almost entirely in the Reyolution of 1830, The new 
system of balance of power began to emerge. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 AND THEIR 
EFFECTS ON THE WORLD 


1. Scopr or tne Revo.urions or 1848 


Tur Revolutions of 1848, speaking generally, grew out af the de- 
termination to recover the gains of the earlier revolutions, and a 
conviction that the time was ripe for further progress. It was de- 
cidedly a European movement and left its impress on the ideas and 
institutions of all the peoples of the western world, Its two cardinal 
forces were middle-class libstalism and nationalism, Contrary to 
commonebelief, it was in Italy and not in France, that the first assaule 
was made on absoltitism in the revolts of 1848, Revolution broke 
out in Milan and in Sicily, and then spread over the peninsula, but 
since the movement was so much more spectacular and successful in 
France, and because the Paris revolt is generally regarded as the 
pioneer, the course of revolution in France will be explained first, 


2. Tur Revowution in France 


The Revolution of 1848 in France was so conspicuous for the 
simple reason that the people were politically more advanced than 
in any other country on the continent., The French clung to their 
liberal traditions with a cemarkable and tenacious persistence, 
When their “Citizen King," called to power by the ‘people’ in 
1830, betrayed his promises and supporters, and gradually revived the 
absolutism of the Bourbons, he aroused the protest of the nation, 
To make matters worse, to tyranny he added shameful corruption. 
When a “nation of citizens’’ asked for reforms and the widening of 
the franchise, the ‘'vile band of beggars’* were told that Frénce 
already had too many voters, Consequently by 1848 an impatient 
and hostile nation stoo® helpless to secure their rights in a legal 
manner before a despotic king and an oligarchy of the middle class. 
Assassination, the weapon employed by desperate people against a 
tyrant, was attempted against him in half a dozen instances, 

The Industrial Revolutign had brought about a transformation in 
France. The multiplication of factories and the general advance in 
transportation and communication had greatly increased che number 
of wage-earners, but had not improved their lot. With a new hope 
in their hearts, they now turned both to socialism and to revolution as 
ashorter way to a better world. Patriots and soldiers, who professed . 
to be Republicans¢were alienated by the refusal of Louis Philippe to. 
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aid the Poles, the Germans, and the Italians in their struggles for 
freedom, Catholics hated Guizot as a Protestant and, of course, held 
the king responsible for his appointment to the premieiship, The 
Bonapartists and the legitimists, with special ambitions of their own, 
willingly joined in the plot for the monarch’s fall. Only the faithful 
few among the wealthy business men, who had profited by the favors 
bestowed upon them, remained loyal. 

The occasion for the revolt was a clash over the right of free 
assembly. During the winter of 1847 various groups of liberals 
planned a series of public banquets throughout France for the purpose 
of preparing a nation-wide petition, in imitation of the Chartists 
in Great Britain, demanding reforms, particularly the extension 
of the right to vote. By this public agitation it was also hoped to 
overthrow the Guizot ministry. At these banquets the Republicans 
drank to ‘the bettering of the lot of the laboring classes," and the 
liberal and royalist middle classes proposed toasts to the king and to 
needed reforms. The government cotlemned this fomentation of 
“hostile and blind passions.” 

To test the issue, it was decided to hold a huge banquet in Paris 
on February 22, 1848, which was Washington’s birthday. The 
national guard and the students in a showy parade were to escort 
to the banqueting hall the 87 deputies, who promised to attend. In 
alarm the govertument forbade both the parade and the banquet. The 
deputies protested against this violation of the right of assembly, 
but decided not to attend the gathering. On the morning of Feb- 
tuary 22, a large crowd of students and workingmen gathered in the 
Place de Ia Concorde and shouted ‘Hurrah for reform!" They sang 
the Marseillaise, pillaged the shops, secured guns, and built bonfires 
at night. Actual revolution was scarcely dreamed of even by the 
Socialists and republican agitators. The next day the mob built 
barricades in the industrial sections of the city, fraternized with the 
national guard, and forced the king to dismiss Guizot and to promise 
a reform ministry. The outbreak might haye ended there, had not 
the royal troops guarding the home of Guizat fired on the mob 
kilSng 23 and wounding 30 more. In anger the mob paraded their 
martyred cotmedes in carts through the streets to incite the people. 
The bells of Paris rang out the doom of th® monarchy. The cry for 
teforin was replaced by that of ‘Long live che Republic!” 

By February 24 all Paris was in arms with 1,500 barricades thrown 
up to abolish despotism. ‘The walls were covered with placards 
announcing: ‘‘Louis Philippe massacres ys as did Charles X; let him 
go to join Charles XI’' The king summoned Thiers to head the 
ministry and at the same time ordered the soldiers to crush the Revo- 
lution, but they refused to shoot down their comrades. Multitudes 
pressed towards the Tuileries, and fired at the windows. With the 

- tattle of musketry in his ears, Louis Philippe hurriedly abdicated in 
«favor of his grandson, the count of Paris, and, disguised as “Dr. 
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Smith," fled to Great Britain. His favorite minister, Guizor, soon 
followed him. In the afternoon the mob broke into the royal palace, 
destroyed the furniture, and burned the throne, shonting, ‘ Down with 
royalty! The Republic forever!’’ The shortest and the least bloody 
of all the French revolutions was completely successful. 

The Socialist Republicans with the red flag and a program of 
social democracy met in the Hétel de Ville in caster Paris and 
announced that the government had fled ‘leaving behind it a trail of 
blood that forbids ic ever to retrace its stcps.”’ In the name of 
“Liberty, Equality and Fraternicy,"’ they proclaimed a Republic, 
and promised to “guarantee labor to all citizens’* and the right to 
form labor ‘unions, The moderate Republicans, at the same time, 
with the red-white-and-bime flag, met in the chamber of deputies in 
western Paris and declared that ‘Royalty is abolished,'’ and that 
“The Republic is proclaimed.”” Then the two groups joined and 
established a provisional government to organize ‘‘the national 
victory."" On March 5 the ptople of France were asked to elect by 
direct, sc€ret, manhgod suffrage a National Constituent Assembly to 
draw up a new constitution. By this act France obtained complete 
political equality. The Revolution made in Paris was accepted with- 
out question by the rest of the nation. 

To appease the working classes, the provisional government on 
February 26 decreed ‘‘ the immediate establishment of national work- 
shops” and Louis Blanc’ became ‘‘the minister of saree works" 
to organize them. But the scheme was started under fatal handicaps 
with the definite object of discrediting it. AL sorts of unemployed 
men were formed into a ‘‘workshop army," as a part of the national 
guard, and set to digging trenches at forty cents a day. The working 
day was reduced to cen hours in Paris and to eleven hours ‘in the 
country."" By May 100,000 men in Paris were given employment. 
In vain did Louis Blanc protest against this unwise method of 
solving the Jabor problem. Soon the working days were reduced to 
two out of cach week. Early in May the total abolition of the 
national workshops was ordered by the Assembly. Many thousands 
were on the verge of starvation and, feeling themselves betrayed*by 
the very goverament they had helped to create, againelew to arms 
and built barricades. Foi days (June 23-26) of fearful carnage re~ 
sulted. Some 10,000 were killed, 11,000 taken prisoners, the leaders 
shot, and 4,000 deported. There was far more bloodshed than in 
the earlier ‘Reign of Terror.’ Socialist newspapers to che number 
of thirty-two were suppressed. France was left divided into two 
hostile camps — the poor working classes, and the bourgeois Repub- 
licans determined to keep down the “vile mob.”’ 

Meanwhile the 9,000,000 voters had elected 900 members to the 
National Constituent Assembly. The peasants united with the mod- 
erate Republicans in electing about 800 representatives bitterly . 
opposed to socialism in every form. Among the first acts of the new- 
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” 
body was the abolition of the “national workshops,’’ which had 
never been scientifically or efliciently organized, as ‘an abomination 
of abominations." The idle workingmen were given the alternative 
of joining, the army, or of working on public improvements in the 
country. ‘Socialism is dead,“ said one of the Socialists; “to men- 
tion it is to pronounce its funeral oration.’' The Assembly, standing 
for ‘the rights of property and public order,” after repudiating so- 
cialism, abolished slavery, the censorship of the press, and capital 
punishment for political crimes. Provision was also made for pri- 
mary education. The Republic was officially proclaimed on May 4, ‘rhe Republic 
1848, and the new constitution, modeled partly fier that of the procaine 
United States, was promulgated on November 4. It frovided for a 
president, elected for four years by universal male franchise, with the 
right to choose his own cabinet. The conncil of state, selected by 
the lower house, served as sort of a senate presided over by a vice- 
president. The Assembly of 750 members, chosen for three years by 
the people, was clothed with full power of legislation. All of the 
substantial gains of the previous revolutions were reaflirntd, The 
machinery of the Second French Republic was now, ready to be put 
into operation. 
The question still confronting France was, Who would he elected 
resident? A motion to disqualify members of former reigning houses 
‘ot the office had been lost in the Assembly. The Republicans divided 
their strength by setting up two rival candidates, In the Assembly 
sat a man, elected by five different departments, whose name was to 
make him the first and only president of the Second Republic — Louis 
Napoleon, nephew of Napolcon I. In the clection for president on 
December 10, 1848, Louis Napoleon received 5,400,000 votes, while Bvection of 
the three other candidates combined had less than 2,000,000. Ten penis Nagios 
days later, he took an oath to remain “faithful to the democratic presttont f, 
republic,"’ and as president said: ‘'I shall regard as enemies of the France 
country all those who endeavor to change by illegal means that which 
France has established."’ How he carried out his promise will appear 
Jater, 
The people of Europe had been more or less liberalized by Cx) the” 
gtadual growth of intelligence; (2) the Industrial Revolution; and 
(3) the series of political and social rev@lutions since 1776. The 
persistence of remnants of the old régime in various parts of Europe, 
and the efforts of autocratic rulers to curb progress, resulted in a new 
determination to get rid of them. Hence in 1848 Europe Was more 
tipe for revolutionary propaganda than ever before, The Revolution 
of 1848 in France seemed to set Europe on fire with a spirit of emu- 
lation. The greatest and most widespread wave of disturbance of ' 
the nineteenth century swept across Europe from Britain to Italy, 
and from Spain to Russia. The entire system of reaction built upon 
. the victory of Watetloo, the Congress of Vieana, and the international 
- concert which followed, went tuinbling to the ground about the 
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head of its chief architect, Metternich, who deserted the continent 
he had controlled so long. 


3. Tre Revoturion iw Germany 


Prussia, like Austria, had scarcely been touched by the Revolution 
of 1830, But immediately following the February revolt of 1848 in 
Paris, the contagion spread to the Rhine Valley and to Poland, and 
soon Berlin, the seat of the proud Hohenzollerns, was ablaze 
with revolution. Led by agitators from the Rhine Valley and 
Poland, huge mass mectings of workmen and students were held 
in the parks and beer halls of Berlin. Tumults and serect fighting, 
amidst shouts of “‘Libertysand Equality ’’ scared the king into grant- 
ing reforms and calling a provisional diet co discuss 2 constitution 
for Prussia. News of the recent overthrow of Metternich in Vienna 
reached Berlin on March 13 and encouraged the people to stand 
mote firmly far their rights.¢ When on March 19 a crowd gathered 
in front of the royal palace to thank the king for the concession he had 
granted, horheaed republicans began to incite them to violence, 
The king ordered the square cleared, and an accidentah shot caused a 
wild fight with shouts of ‘Treachery! Murder! To arms! The barri- 
cadest"’ In a few hours the capical was an armed encampment of 
rebels. Hortified at this uprising, the king promised to remove the 
troops, to redress all the grievances of the people, and to take the lead 
in unifying the whole German nation. When the martyrs, about 200, 
who had been killed in the revolt, were borne in solemn proces- 
sion to the royal palace, the king was called out to view the victims 
of his troops. He appeared on an upper kalcony and the angry rabble 
shouted ‘‘Take off your hatl’’ The quaking despot removed it. 
“Come dows’ the people yelled, Down he went, expressing his 
regrets at the death of his subjects, and bowing in grief before the 
dead. Meanwhile Crown Prince William, the future leader of 
German unification, fled for safety to Great Britain, The whole 
city was draped in mourning for several days by royal order as an 
expression of sorrow for the massacre. . 

On May’28, 1848, the Constitutional Assembly met,in Berlin, A 
constitution omitting thetitle ‘‘King by the grace of Gad,”’ and pro- 
viding for a legislature of two houses, universal franchise, jury trial, 
and personal rights, was laid before the Assembly, but was voted 
down at"once by the conservatWe “Junkers.” Then the king dis- 
missed the Assembly. In 2850 he granted Prussia a constitution, 
which was more liberal than might have been expected. Ie guatan- 
teed many personal liberties, established a patliament with two 
branches, and introduced the undemocratic system of voting by 
classes. The king said that the constitution was so modern that it 
“made his stomach ache."’ It was soon replaced by another, which , 
increased the rights of the crown and retained the special voting , 
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strength of the wealthier classes, This remained in force from 1850 
until che Revolution of 1978. 

Like an electric spark the Revolution of 1848 spread over the 
smaller German states. Within a few wecks nearly all of them had 
secured more democratic constitutional governments. So frightened 
was the ruler of Prussia that he asked Great Britain to join the central 
and eastern powers on the continenc in confining the revolution to 
France, The people in the small German states, particularly in 
South Germany, demanded not only local reforms, but also a united, 
liberalized German national state. Some bold spirits openly advo- 
cated a republic. The old federal Diet at Frankfort flew into a panic 
and revoked every objectionable measure it had passed. Then ic 
granted freedom of the press, ran up the outlawed revolutionary flag, 
and appointed a committee to modernize the constitution of the 
Confederation. 

Meanwhile the German liberals, ignoring the Diet, took the ini- 
tiative into their own hands and elected a national Constitutional 
Convention by universal male franchise, This inexperienced body of 
568 delegates, representing the patriotic hopes of the German people 
for a free, united country, met at Frankfort on May £7, 1848. '‘We 
ate here to create a constitution for Germany,” said the president, 
von Gagetn. ‘‘Our call to the work and the authority to proceed 
have their origin in the sovereignty of the peuple.’’ All the proceed- 
ings were ordered printed so as to Jet the nation know what was 
being done. One party in the Convention wanted a democratic em- 
pite; another a federal republic. The popular Archduke John of 
Austria was elected temporary ‘Administrator of Germany’ to the 
disappointment of Prussia, ‘Then the work of creating a constitution 
for the new German state began. Months were consumed in dis- 
cussing the ‘rights of the German man" although rapid action and 
agreement were necessary if the movement was to succeed at all. 
Every day of delay was exploited by the reactionaries. It was decided 
to include ia the new state only the German portion of Austria, 
which made Austria unalterably opposed to the Convention, Finally, 
the*Convention voted to call the unified Germany an ''Empire,"’ and 
28 out of the ¥5 states offered the office of ‘Emperor of the Germans" 
to King Frederick William IV of Prussia.® But, encouraged by the 
reactionaries and threatened by Austria, he indignantly rejected the 
honor saying, ‘’I want a king's crown, not one picked up in the gutter 
like that of Louis Philippe.” Whe Austria joined Prussia in repu- 
diating the constitution, it was quite evigent that the day of unifica- 
tion and freedom for Germany had not yet come. 

The liberals in the Convention now advocated a violent revolu- 
tion to save the constitution, while the conservative members de- 
manded a new election to measure public opinion. In some of the 
-small states like Saxony, Baden, and the Palatinate, the people broke 
‘out in violent demonstrations in favor of the constitution, but 
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Prussian troops suppressed them. When the Convention censored 
Prussia for arbitrary acts, she withdrew her delegates. Other states 
then followed Prussia’s example. The remaining 105 radicals re- 
moved the Convention to Stuttgart and voted 5,000,000 thalers to 
finance a revolution. At last, on June 18, 1849, the king of Wiirttem- 
berg ordered his troops to disperse this remnane of the Convention, 

After thirceen months of vain effort, the Convention had done 
little more than to make it casier for the next generation, under 
Prussian leadership, to realize the dream of national unity. Reaction 
set in once more over all Germany. By 1850 the old authorities were 
again in control, most of the reforms were withdrawn, and the 
old régime was restored. The Dict resumed its power, and the 
Germanic Confederation, cacated at the Congress of Vienna, coitinued 
under Austrian guidance. Everywhere the liberals were persecuted, 
Tens of thousands of republicans left Germany, and men like Carl 
Schurz, Franz Sigel, and Dr. Jacoby fled to the United States, 

‘ ° 


4 Tnx Ruvowvrion in tin Harsnurc Dominions 


The Hapsburg dominions included Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, 
and a large portion of Italy. The Revolution of 1848, which swept 
over these regions like a forest fire, was a rather unique mixture of 
liberal hopes and nationalistic ambitions. The result was 2 condition 
of utter chaos in which it appeared for a time as if the Austrian 
Empire would fall to pieces. The Austrians, Hungarians, Slavs and 
Italians all wanted Mberty, equality, and representative constitu- 
tional governinent, but the last three groups also demanded inde- 
pendence of Austrian rule. In fact, they wanted separation so much 
that they sacrificed the codperation necessary to the success of a joint 
revolution and, consequently, in the end, lost both liberalism and 
nationalism. 

News of the uprising in France early reached Vienna, the home of 
Metternich, which at last became the storm center of a violent reyo- 
lution, that caused the Empire to tottcr to its foundations, Politi- 
cally, Austria was the very embodiment of the spirit of absolutism. 
Economically, she lagged far behind Great Britain, Prance ¢nd 
Prussia. A few silver and gold mines were in operation, and the 
mining of salt was a payifig industry, but the trahsportation was so 
poor that no coal was produced until after 1830, and then only in 
smnall quantities. Agriculture, which claimed the attention of most 
of the people, was backward, Woolens, linens, cottons, and hard- 
ware were made on a sal! sqale under the domestic system, Bohemia 
was famous for its fine glasswate. Socially, the people complained of 
the continuance of serfdom, inequality, privilege, and injustice, The 
eight universities had only 7,000 students, and there were but seven 
academies and thirty high schools in the whole Empire. In the cities 
a middle class was just beginning to emerge. In short the despotism, 
ignorance, and lack of progress of Austria, as compared with the 
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nations of western Europe, supplied the best material for a flame of 
revolt. Metternich carly scented danger and said: ‘I ain an old 
practitioner, and I know how to discriminate between curable and 
incurable diseases. This one is fatal, here we hold on as long as we 
can; but I despair of the issue.’ On March 13, 1848, crowds of 
students and workingmen, shouting “Down with Mettanich!”, 
surrounded his house, The white-hatred old prince, now past 
seventy, resigned his office because he had lost “the confidence of 
the people,” and fled in disguise to Great Britain, where he was 
warily welcomed by his good friend, the duke of Wellington, All 
Vienna celebrated his departme. The emperor promised reforms and 
called a Constitutional Convention, The old iégime of spies, cen- 
sorship, and feudalism was abolished. A new constitution, modelled 
after that of Belgiuin and granted to Austtia on the emperor's birth- 
day, April 25, was as liberal as any on the continent. But pressed too 
hard by the cevolutionssts for further changes, the feeble old emperor 
fled from Vienna to Jansbruck. % 

In the emperor's absence the Constitutional Convention, elected 
by universal male franchise, met on July 22 at Vienna. It represented 
all parts of the Empire except Hungaty and was aBabel of tongpes and 
traces. The liberals were in a majority and even the peasants had 2 
delegates. Time was fatally wasted in festivicies and in iclle discussion, 
however, instead of being devoted to the formation of an smperial 
constitution. Feudal dues were abolished everywhere and. social 
equality proclaimed. The emperor was invited to return, and in 
August reéntered his capital. But by this time a medley of national- 
istic revolutions had broken out in Hungary, Bohemia, Croatia, 
and Italy, Whea che imperial government ordered Austrian troops 
to march against the Hungarian rebels, the people of Vienna once 
more became violent. Barricades were built and the minister of 
wat was hanged to a lamp-post. A second time the emperor ran 
away but ordered his generals to crush the Revolution. An imperial 
army captured the capital city of Vienna on October 31. A score of 
the leaders were executed, and the Austrian Revolution came to an 
inglorious end. The Convention was removed to Moravia, but 
before its work was completed, an imperial constitution was pro- 
claimed, and’ the Convention disappeared. , 

For some yeats before 1848 the Hungatians, led by the patriots 
Kossuth and Deak, had demanded reforms and a separation from 
Austria, No country in Europe was mare mediaeval than dlungary. 
The revolt in Vienna gave the Magyars their oppormnity. In a 
patriotic outbreak, they demanded thew own national government 
and an independent ministry. The old emperor was forced to grant 
these concessions. Kossuth and Deak were made members of the 
new Hungarian government. Then a diet, elected by the people, met 
and abolished the privileges of the nobles and the feudal dues of the 

* peasants, Hungary was modernized and made self-governing, with 
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its own flag, army, money, and diplomatic agents to foreign coun- 
trices. The new constitution, which was drawn up, granted freedom 
of the press and religion, and trial by jury. The only tic that bound 
the Hungarians to Austria was a common ruler, and even that 
slender thread was broken when Emperor Ferdinand abdicated on 
December 2, 1848, in favor of his nephew, Francis Joseph I. 

The situation in Hungary was complicated by the fact that under 
Hungarian rule were Croats, Serbs, Slovaks, and Rumanians, who 
also wanted their independence and complained that the new consti- 
tution did not give them their rights. The imperial government at 
Vienna encouraged these separatist movements for the purpose of 
weakening Hungary, and went so far as to appoint Baron Jellachich 
as ban, or governor, of Croatia with the expectation that he would 
organize the rebellious Slavs as an independent nation directly under 
the emperor, Encouraged in this manner, the Slavs declared their 
independence of Hungary, and then joined the Austrians in a war to 
defeat the Magyars. Incenged at these maneuvers, Hungary pro- 
claimed ger complete independence of Austria and appointed Kossuth 
as president. "oat+Nicholas of Russia was induced by Austria to 
join her in a war against Hungary. By the fall of 1849 Hungary was 
defeated on the battle field and became once more 2 mere province 
of Austria, Kossuth fled to Turkey, and then proceeded to Great 
Britain and the United States, where he made passionate appeals for 
the restoration of his country. His last days were spent in Italy 
hoping in vain for Hungarian freedom, which he did not live to 
sce fully realized (d. 1894). Other leaders were put to death or im- 
prisoned. The emperor withdrew the right of self-government, and 
annulled many of the reforms. For anather generation Hungary felt 
the displeasure of the autocratic house 6f Hapsburg. 

In Bohemia, as in Hungary, there had been a nationalistic revival 
before 1848, but Metternich had held it firmly in hand. During the 
Revolution of 1848 the Bohemians petitioned the emperor for reforms 
including a popularly elected diet of their own, and the right to use 
their own language in public offices. He promised equality of rights 
and called an assembly to form a constitution for Bohemia. The 
assembly was elected, but never actually met, because meanwhile 
duting a pan-Slavic congyess held in Prague there arosé a bitter con- 
flict between the Germans and the Czechs, which gave the Austrian 
military commander, General Windischgritz, whose wife was slain 
by the inob, an excuse for bombarding the city of Prague into sub- 
mission. By the end of 1849 all constitutional government in Bo- 
hemia ceased. The Germait Janguage was again officially used in the 
schools and public offices. All Bohemian newspapers were suppressed. 
Bohemia had to wait until the World War to secure her independence. 

Since 1815 Italy had suffered impatiently under the Austrian yoke. 
Lombardo-Venetia was ruled directly from Vienna, and Austrian 
princes sat on the thrones of Tuscany, Lucca, Modena, and Parma.° 
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The hope of emancipation was kept alive by memories of the earlier 
revolutions; by Mazzini’s ‘' Young Italy"’ and the Carbonari, whose 
members wanted a republic; by the clericals who wished a federa- 
tion under the pope; and by wiser heads, who looked to Charles 
Albert, the liberal king of Piedmont, to create a constitutional mon- 
archy. News of the flight of Metternich from Vienna fired the Italians 
once more with the spit of revole — first in Milan, then all over 
northern and ceneral Italy. But, unfortunately, united action was 
lacking. Pope Pius IX repudiated the movement for independence. 
The king of Naples withdrew his troops from the north. Tuscany 
also deserted the national cause. Piedmont, Lombardo-Venetia, 
Parma, and Modena were Icft to carry on the struggle against Austria 
alone. Under the leadership of Charles Albert they made a desperate 
but vain stand against the fresh troops that were rushed down from 
Austria, Charles Albert, defeated in battle, abdicated in favor of 
his son, Victor Emanuel II, the future unifier and first king of modern 
Italy, By making a timely peace he egved his throne and also the 
constitution, which a decade later was adopted by the entise nation. 
All of the new Italian republics, which had betn proclaimed, were 
overthrown and the Hapsburg régime restored, Mazzini, Cavour, 
Garibaldi, and Victor Emanuel IT had learned valuable lessons for che 
future. 

The democratic Revohition of 1848 in the Austrian Empire was 
defeated by the various independent, national revolts. ‘The imperial 
government used one against the other, and in the end defeated them 
all. Had the revolutionists firmly united against autocracy, the out- 
come might have been quite different. The constitution granted to 
the whole Empire and abrogated in 1851, was never really put into 
operation. Reaction and clericalism triumphed, Yet certain posi- 
tive gains came out of the movement. For one thing feudalism 
was abolished. Taxes were more cquitably levied thereafter, The 
middle class and the workingmen gained more confidence in their 
own strength. The people caine to know something of the meaning 
of legislative bodics and constitutions, and were better prepared 
for,the regeneration and modernization of the Empire a generation 
later. Italy's liberation was postponed only ten years. On the 
shaky imperial throne sat a new, vigoroys, young ruler, Francis 
Joseph I, who had restored absolutism but was to live to see his work 
undone. Though he lost Italy some years later, he was able to hold 
together the remainder of the motley Empire, until it crumbled to 
pieces in 1918 under the shock of the World War, in the midst of 
which he himself died. . 


5. Tue Cuartisr Movement tn Great Brrrain 


The Great Reform Bill of 1832 satisfied the midd{e class, who 
through their power in the House of Commons were soon in control 
‘of Great Britain. But they showed little disposition to extend the 
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benefits of political liberty to che masses of the people, who thus 
neglected began to develop a program of action. The legal sanction 
of trade-unions in 1825 had awakened a new sense of class solidarity 
among the working people. This stir among the wage-carners pro- 
duced some progressive measures. A series of factory laws wete 
passed beginning in 1802. In 1833 slavery in the British colonies was 
abolished, che first grant of public money for clementary education 
was made, and an act was passed to regulate the hours and condstions 
of labor in the textile industry. The Poor Law of 1834 was a compro- 
mise measure of the Whigs designed to correct some abuses of the 
earlicr telief acts and practices without a complete adoption of a 
constructive policy in dealing with the poor, the needy and the aged, 
Relief for all able-bodied persons was abolished. A central board of 
three commissioners was given authority over all the more or less 
aristocratic local officials in the distribution of aid to those adults 
who were physically unfit, in the provision for the support and edu- 
cation of the poor childrengand in ‘the government of the work- 
houses."» For the more efficient administration of the problem of 
relief, the commissioners were empowered to unite single parishes 
into ‘'unions'' under a “Board of Guardians of the poor'’ clected 
by the local ratepayers. While this arrangement was more economi- 
cal and an improvement over the old system of the distribution of 
telief through arbitrary overseers, yet it was far from satisfactory to 
the common people. The aged and the poor were sent off to the 
prison-like workhouses. The description of the hardships of the 
working classes in Dickens's Oliver Twest and Hard Thnes were urue 
to life. The Poor Law of 1834 was extended to Ireland in 1836 and 
to Scotland in 1845. ; 

The discontented wage-earners, fecling that the Poor Law was 
intolerably oppressive and inadequate, inaugurated an organized 
protest against it. To protect their own interests, they formed 
organizations such as the ‘National Consolidated Trade Union," 
which advocated an eight-hour day and a “new moral world." 
A general strike was suggested as the best means of forcing Parlia- 
ment to grant workers their rights. The manufacturers answered 
tliis labor agitation by a mutual agreement to exclude all members 
of these workingmen's,associations from their employment, and 
induced the government to brand the tradc-union as an “unlawful 
conspiracy’’ and even to condemn several of the most active labor 
leaders { deportation, The poerly-paid workers could not cope with 
the powerful government, of coutse, and the proposed strike failed, 

Intellectuals and philatithropists now took up the cause of the 
workers, and under their leadership the scene of combat was changed 
from the economic field to the political arena, At the same time 
discontent among the laboring classes was augmented by several 
years of bad harvests and a shortage of food, and by an economic 
depression, which shut down the factories and caused widespread 
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unemployment. A comparatively small group centering in London 

started the Chartist movement in 1838. They urged a series of polit- The Chartist 
ical reforms to enable the working people to improve their lot ™ment 
through legislation in a peaceable manner. In imitation of Magna 

Charta, the Chartists drew up the “People’s Charter,” written by 
Francis Place, which demanded universal mile franchise, sceret 
ballot, equal one-man districts for parliamentary clections, yeatly 
parliaments, the abolition of all property qualifications for seats in 

the House of Commons, and salaries for all members. The “ Work- 
ingmen's Parliament’ in London in 1839 presented a petition, 

signed by 1,200,000 names, to Parliament asking for the enactment 

of the provisions of the ‘‘Charter’’ into law, but it was not even dis- 

cussed in the House of Commons. Clubs, newspapers, and mass- 
meetings continued the agitation thronghout the nation. A sccond 
petition with 3,000,000 names, many of them unfortunately ‘' faked,” 

was presenced in 1842. but had no better success. After the repeal of 

the Corn Laws and the extension of {ce trade, accompanied by a 

decline in the cost of living and a revival of employment, the agita- 

tion subsided somewhat. 

The Revolution of 1848 in France almost precipitated a revolution 
across the English Channel. That winter happened to be ane of great 
suffering among the working people. The 500 Chartist societies 
with 50,000 members became intensively active. Huge gatherings 
were held in all the industrial centers and in the large cities. The 
labor world was tremendously stirred. An enormous Peoples’s Par- Chartise 
liament of 500,000 people was called to meet in London on April “lation 
to to present to Parliament a third petition signed, it was said, by 
neatly 6,000,000 names. Never had the whole nation been more 
excited, or alarmed. Wellington forbade the proposed procession, 
and stationed 170,000 special constables from the middle class 
throughout London to keep the peace, But the expected half million 
dwindled to 50,000, Falling into the hands of incompetent and 
indiscreet leaders, the movemenc was discredited. The monster peti- 
tion, which filled six carriages, was duly presented to Parliament, 
and Was found to contain such fictitious names as ‘Pug Nose‘’ and 
“Wellington’’sadded to swell the number. Although nothing was 
done by Parliament, yet revolution did no? result as on the conti- 
nent, The British people move sléwly towards reforms, and are not 
easily stampeded into hasty action, The objects of the Chartist 
movement were gradually achieved th the advances made towards a 
democracy in the yeats to follow. Afer 1848 trade-unions and 
codperative societies occupied the minds of the lower classes, 


6. Ereecrs or tz Reyorvrion or 1848 iv Oruer Counrrizs 


There was scarcely a civilized country in the world that was 
not affected in some way by the Revolution of 1848. King William II 
of Holland was forced to name a commission to revise the Dutch 
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constitution, which changed the government from an autocracy to a 
limited monarchy. The Scates General was called to adopt ic and 
in November it was promulgated. The crown was made hereditary 
in both the male and female branches of the house of Orange. The 
upper house was chosen by the provinces and not by the monarch; 
the lower house was elected by the direct vote of the taxpayers. 
The ministry was made responsible to the parliament for the king's 
acts. Freedom of worship was guaranteed, and primary education 
was placed under stare control. Provinces and communes had their 
local rights guaranteed. With this constitution, Holland became a 
modern, constitutional state, which has continued with few changes 


‘to the present time, In Belgium the number of voters was greatly 


increased by a reduction of the property qualification for voting. 

Modern Switzerland, like Holland, dates from 1848, and its crea- 
tion was instigated by the Revolution in France, The federal consti- 
tution of that year, modelled after that of the United States in many 
respects, still endures. In the central legislature, the Council of 
State haS two members from cach sovereign canton, while the 
National Council is elected by universal manhood suffrage. The 
executive consists of the Federal Council of seven members chosen 
for three ycars by the legislature, and one of them is selected as 
president. The year 1848 was followed in Switzerland by an era of 
remarkable prosperity. A new constitution was secured in Denmark 
in 1849, which forced the king to share his political power with the 
legislature of two houses. Although the revolutionary fire had 
burned out in Spain in the earlier uprisings, yet agitation forced some 
liberal changes to be made in the constitution in 1855. The movement 
in Poland did not gather sufficient momentum for an outbreak uneil 
1863. In Russia the Crimean War diverted the attention of the people 
away from the Revolution in western and central Europe. A revolu- 
tionary wave could not roll across the continent without touching 
Ireland. A rebellion broke out there in 1848, but it was poorly or: 
ganized and easily suppressed. In the United States the European 
struggles for freedom led to an increase in the agitation for the sup- 
peession of Negro slavery and for further social and humanicatian 
legislation, i‘ 

The Revolution of 1848, which raged across Europe like a hurri- 
cane, incited no less than fifteen separate revolts. More chan half 
the monarchs were either deposed or compelled to grant reforms, 
France, Prussia, Piedmont, Hofland, Denmark, and Switzerland re- 
ceived new constitutions, ,[he reform movements in Great Britain 
and in central Europe were thwarted by the forces of conservatisin. 
Thousands of liberals were forced to flee from the latter to freer 
countries. Still there were permanent gains for liberalism and 
nationalism in nearly every land. The middle class gained more 
power, and although the peasants and workingmen secured few- 
political concessions, nevertheless, their economic position was bet- 
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tered in many places. Henceforth absolutism, where it still survived, 
was usually on the defensive. 
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CHAPTER XII 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL TRENDS AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS TO 1850 


i. Tur Lrapina Forces anv Aspirations 


Amone the most important resules of the revolutions in science, 
technology, politics and society in the century from 1750 to 1850 
were the growing ascendency of the middle class, which gradually 
triumphed over the old agrarian aristocracy, and the slow rise of the 
industrial proletariat which came to challenge the dominion of the 
business classes or capitalists. Te was nattral that both of these classes 
should turn co the state and policical action to advance their ihterests, 
The capitalists were most successful in the carlicr phases of this proc- 
ess, They first demanded written constitutions, so that political 
institutions mighc be made more certain and permanent, industry and 
commerce protected against arbitrary invasion and confiscation by 
absolute monarchs, and the right of property made absolute and 
secure against the envious desires and aspirations of the lower classes. 
They were in large part successful in securing such constitutions, which 
in most cases embodied the ideals of che properticd and business 
groups. Once governments were established in accordance with these 
concepts, the middle class proceeded to abolish the older legislation 
which restricted the freedom of business enterprise, and then vigor- 
ously opposed any positive legislation designed to better the lot 
of the workers. ‘ 

No sooner was constitutional and parliamentary government 
established than the proletariat also saw in chis an opportunity to 
improve their status and conditions. They hegan to agitate for laws 
which would improve conditions of labor in factories, shorten the 
working-day, aprovide insurance against sickness, accidents and 
other incidents of industrial life, and give the workers ever greater 
part and power in public affairs. In many cases the landlords, par- 
tially out of hatred for the business classes, joined the prolegariat in 
this struggle for social and cconomic justice. In England it was 
primarily che landlords, led by Lord Ashley, who put through the 
first great series of laws regulating Jabor in factories and mines. 
Some of the more radical of the proletarians became convinced that 
the contest for their rights and interests could never be carried on 
effectively within che restraints imposed hy a state dominated by 
the capitalise or Jandlord classes. Hence, they demanded through 
socialisin a political order controlled salely by the workers, or in 
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anarchism sought proletarian supremacy in a non-political, coépera- 
tive commonwealth. 


2. An Era ov Constrrution-Maxkina 


One cannot study the history of the civilized world for the period 
of seventy years from che American Revolution to the Revolution of 
1848, without being impressed with the fact that it was preéminently 
an era of written constitutions. These constitutions reflected the 
spirit of che age, and every popular upheaval had a constitution as a 
part of its program. Lord Morley said on one occasion that over 300 
constitutions had been created between 1800 and 1880 in Europe 


Orig of alone but that their value depended upon ‘‘the forces behind them.’ 
pisiAuae So it was that the mort democratic constitutions came from the 
constitutions 


hearts of the people, while others, granted by despotic rulers, like 
that of Prussia, meant little more than stingy concessions to stop the 
cry for greater reforms, By, 1850 there was not a single state in the 
Old Wogld, except Russia and Turkey, and none in the New World, 
in which a constitution had not cither been granted or considered. 
In the long conflict of the people with autocratic rule the constitution 
stood as a landmark of victory in political and social progress. In 
public opinion it was both a safeguard against governmental tyranny 
and a guarantee of the protection of the people in their rights. Ing- 
land was the first nation in the modern world to develop a consti- 
tution, and her example was followed not alone in the English- 
speaking colonies but also in other enlightencd states. In a period 
like the eighteenth century, when people everywhere felt the strong 
hand of political despotism, it seemed to be an absolute necessity that 
there should be written down in a fundamental document those 
sacred ‘rights of man'* to which people clung so tenaciously. 

The first modern example of a written constitution came from 
the New World, About two months before the Declaration of 
Independence, the Continental Congress advised the colonies to create 
new governments, Within a year seven states drew up new constitu- 
tions — two of them, Virginia and New Jersey, before July 4, 4776. 
Written Gonnecticut and Rhode Island continued to use their old charters. 
" “it The Constitution of Magsachusetts, in 1780, was the first one in the 
world submitted to the people for ratification, These constitutions 
merely adapted the old political machinery of the colonial period to 
new neods, and included the rights for which the people were fighting 
England. They formed the basis for the federal constitution of 1787, 
and were widely known in France and Latin America, The Articles of 
Confederation served as a model for other nations where state jeal- 
ousies prevented strong central governments. The federal constitu~ 
tion of 1787, born of compromise and ratified with difficulty by the 
suspicious commonwealths, is the oldest written national constitu- 
tion onearth. Ithas served the needs of a growing nation and, with’ 
a few amendménts, has survived the shocks of wats and panics, It 
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has been copied or imitated in the New World and the Old, Under 
it has been developed ane of the greatest democratic republics on the 
globe. 

In the Old World the British constitutional government, with 
authority limited by law and controlled by public opinion, stood 
forth as a unique exception to what was found on the continent, 
where absolute types of government generally prevailed, The 
British constitution is not a written document drawn up ata certain 
time, like that of the United States, It has grown up through the 
centuries out of the political thought and experience of the nation, 
It is a “‘living thing’’ — the “child of wisdom and chance" — 
which meets the needs of Englishmen, Itis partly written and partly 
practice and custom. The British Parliament is the oldest legislative 
body in existence. In theory, at lease, the House of Commons may 
change the constitution at will. The American constitutions were 
deeply indebted to the British model, as of course was natural. While 
the nations of the world have copied many features of the written 
constitution of the United States, scil] the influenge of British political 
institutions has becn strongly felt in nearly every democratic state. 
The most important constitutional changes in Great Britain in the 
nineteenth and twenticth centuries have had to do with the right to 
vote and the curtailment of the power of the House of Lords. The 
Reform Bill of 1832 extended the franchise to the wealthier middle 
class. ‘The Municipal Reform Act of 1835 gave 2,000,000 more men 
the right to vote for town councillors, Later acts gradually widened 
the privilege of vocing, as in che United States, until che ballot finally 
was put into the hands of all men and women. And these modifica 
tions were made without violent upheavals. Lord Durham's “Magna 
Chaita of the colonics," recommending home rule for English-speak- 
ing dependencies, was successfully applied to Canada in 1847 and 
later to other white colonics in the Empire. In recent years the ten- 
dency in Great Britain has been to increase the power of the prime 
ininister, and to decrease the authority of the upper house, 

Greatly influenced by both England and the United States, the 
Frehch National Assembly issued the famous Declaration of the 
Rights. of’ Man in 1791 and transformed the government from an 
absolute to a constitutional monarchy. Dtwing the sixty years fol- 
lowing the Revolucion of 1789, no less than eight constitutions were 
made in France. Those of 1791, 1814, and 1830 established limited 
monarchies. The two Napoleons set up a despotism under the 
screen of constitutional democracy. ‘Fhe constitutions of 1793, 
1795 and 1848 created republics. That of 1793 was the most extreme 
example of democracy, but never went into effect. That of 1848 added 
to the rights of man, the rights of nations, and the rights of the 
laborer. Each of these documents is of great historical significance 
.as a fuidepost on the path of French politieal progress. On the con- 
stinent France became the pioneer in political liberty and constitu- 
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tional government, Her laws and civic institutions were copied more 
or less in all the other countries. Since she was in close touch with 
Latin America, her influence was also felt in the creation of the 
young republics that sprang up there. 

In Spain and Portugal che Spanish constitution of 1812, based on 
that of 1791 in France, laid the foundations for whatever of consti- 
tutional government developed. This famous constitution was more 
liberal in its fundamental ideas chan either that of the United States 
in 1787 or that of France in rzgt. Ina preamble the ancient ‘funda- 
mental laws’’ of Spain ave enumerated. Then follows the asscevion 
that ‘‘Sovercignty is vested cssentially in the nation, which has the 
exclusive right to make Jaws."' The legislature consisted of one house 
called the Cortes, choseneevery two years by the indirect vote of all 
men. The executive was nominally a king, who had a suspensive veto 
over the laws passed by the Cortes, but actually Spain was administered 
by a ministry, Political liberty and legal equality were guaranteed. 
The courts, che army, taxftion, and education were modernized. 
Ample ‘provision was made for liberal local self-government. 
Although the Roman Catholic Church was declared to be the ‘only 
true Church’ of the Spanish nation, still the property of the church 
was secularized and the Inquisition was suppressed. This document 
was the creation of Spaniards imbued with the ideas of the French 
Revolution and they hoped that it would entirely discard the old 
régime. With every uphcaval in Spain, as in 1820 and 1834, some 
form of the constitution of 1812 was adopted. Portugal was affected 
in like manner, although the constitution of 1852 was influenced by 
the British model. Latin America was especially affected by the 
constitution of 1812 in forming tepublican governments. In Italy, 
likewise, in the various revolts from 1820 to 1848, the people clatilored 
for its adoption. When Charles Albert of Piedmont granted his state 
a constitution, which later became the fundamental law of the united 
kingdom of Italy, he incorporated into it many features of the Span- 
ish instrument. The same thing was true af the constjtution of the 
new Greece. In short, all the countries of southern Europe were 
influenced in their political growth more or less by the Spanishecon- 
stitution of 1812. A notable exception was Sicily, whose constitu- 
tion in 1812, was the firSt on the continent to be modelled after that 
of Great Britain, but it survived only two years. 

In gentral and eastern Europe, where autocracy was still en- 
throned, the written constituti®n played a less significant role. The 
constitution formed in 18%4 at the Congress of Vienna for the Ger- 
manic Confederation was designed to safeguard the right of the 
princes and not the German people. It lasted until 1867, although it 
was almost discarded in 1848. Loosely speaking, it resembled the 
American Articles of Confederation. During the revolutionary 
waves of 1830, and 1848, some of the lesser German rulers gave their 
people constitutions, bur most of them were only temporary, disap- 
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pearing in waves of reaction. In Prussia, Frederick William III 
promised to grant a constitution, but he never did so. His son, 
Frederick William IV, hoasted that he never would allow ‘'a blotted 
parchunent"’ to come between ‘'God Almighty in heaven and this 
land.’' Yet the Revolution of 1848 forced him to call a constitutional 
convention which drew up a modern constitution, The king re- 
jected it, but in 1850 he himself proclaimed a constitution that left no 
room for the intrusion of democracy and that continned down to the 
close of the World War. Austria under Metternich was almost 
untouched by any move for a constitution, except in Italy, until the 
Revolution of 1848 produced several constitutions.” The imperial 
constitution formed by a popular convention was never pul into 
operation, That granted by Emperor Fraticis I for the whole cmpire 
was almost immediately withdrawn. The movement for a national 
constitution in Bohemia never materialized. The Hungarians, afeer 
declaring cheir independence of Austrig, drew up a model constitu- 
tion, but it disappeared before the victorious Austrian trogps aided 
by Russia, After 1850 all of the Austrian Empire was more com- 
pletely under the autocratic sway of the Hapsburg house than before. 
Before coming under the influence of Metternich, Tsar Alexander I of 
Russia had a vision of constitutional government for his Empire, but 
ie vanished completely after 1820, The constitution which he granted 
to Poland was lost in the unsuccessful revolt in 1830. 

In the small states bordering on France and Germany, permanent 
constitutions of a more or less demacratic character were secured 
during the upheavals in 1830 and 1848. Belgium secured hers in 1831 
through a national congress, The Dutch formed a constitution in 
1848. The British constitition served as a guide for both these 
countties, In 1848 Switzerland established a federal republic with a 
constitution like that of the United States. Denmark entered the list 
of constitutional states in 1849. Riots in the streets of Stockholm, 
Sweden, caused the king to propose parliamentary reforms, but the 
old-fashioned Riksdag refused to vote them and the matter dropped, 

Between 1776 and 1850 well on towards a hundred written con- 
stitutions were created throughout the world. For the most part 
they represented political victories won by she people for democracy 
and nationality. Many of them stood as protests against the oppres- 
sion of a motherland, such as the new American states against Great 
Britain, Spain, and Portugal. Otheys embodied hostility t0 control 
by other lands, as Belgium against Holland, Greece against Turkey, 
and Italy and Hungary against Austrit. Some stood as revolts 
against tyrannical rulets as in France, Spain, Germany, and Austria. 
Others incorporated internal demands for reform asin Switzerland and 
Holland. Taking these documents as a whole, they measure the 
decline of absolutism and mark the progress of the world in liberty 
‘and equality. France formulated more constitutions during this 
period than gny other nation, but none of them endured for a vety 
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long time. Many of these fundamental laws were merely temporary 
and represented a transitional phase of history. None of them have 
lasted to the present time without any modifications, and not more 
than half a dozen even with modifications have endured to our day. 
Wherever democtatic institutions have becn most advanced and 
hence most stable, as in Great Britain and in the United States, the 
fewest constitutional changes have occurred, ‘ 


3. Tue Gers or SoctaLism 


Socialism, in various forms, was another force that appeared in the 
world before 1850 as a foe not only of the evils inherited from the old 
régime, but also of the abuses of middle-class rule under the new 
régime of constitutional fovernment. The roots of socialism“ran 
back at least to the American Revolution and the French Revolution 
of 1789, which had given an impetus to all sorts of schemes for recon- 
structing society. It was asgerted that society as it was organized 
after the pverchrow of Bourbon absolutism denied to the poor both 
justice and the right of economic existence. As carly as 1794 Noél 
Babeuf said: ‘(When I sce the poor without the clothing and shoes, 
which they themselves are engaged in making, and contemplate the 
small minority who do not work and yet want for nothing, 1 am 
convinced that government is still the old conspiracy of the few 
against the many, only it takes a new-forni.¢’ Hence he advocated the 
compulsory nationalization of wealth, social equality, and the aboli- 
tion of poverty. This was to be brought about gradually by the 
state’s assumption of all property on the death of the owners, His 
newspaper and the popular songs he wrote spread his ideas far and 
wide, Reports of an uprising against the Directory led to his atrest 
in 1796 and to his execution the next year. To him has been applied 
the term ''Father of French socialisin.”’ 


4. Tue “ Urorran Socrauists’’ 


The word “‘socialist’’ was probably used for the first time by 
Robert Owen in 1835 in a ah es letter in Great Britain. It 
quickly sprang into popularity with a certain group of reformers, ‘And | 
by 1838 had spread to Fragce. With idealists like Saint-Simon, Owen, 
and Fourier ‘‘Utgpian Socialism,"’ named after Sir Thomas Mote's 
Utopia, began t6 attract attention. These men advocated the forma~ 
tion of social groups, who shogid live together in common some- 
what like a large family. Profit-sharing enterprises, and codpeta- 
tive industries and stores, sre modern survivals of this idea. The 
scheme did not wholly succeed, and later socialists were rather dis- 
posed to disclaim it. Since that day socialism has become a factor of 
world-wide significance, and it will prove advantageous to under- 
stand the ideas of these pioneers. 

One of the earliest Utopians was Henri Saint-Simon (1760-1825), - 
a wealthy, well-educated French nobleman, who fought for the frec-- 
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dom of America under Washington. He tagk no active part in che 
French Revolution, although he was probably in sympathy with the 
moderate party. During the ‘Terror he was imprisoned, and later 
through land speculation he accumulated a fortune, His interest in Heard de 
social experiments cost him his forvune so that by 1800 at the age of S#tSévon 
forty he was in want and glad co accept a place paying him $200 a 
year, from a former valet, and a small allowance from his family. In 
1817 he began to write books setting forth his socialistic ideas. Per- 
haps che most important of his weitings was The New Christianity, 
which was left unfinished at his death, He insisted upon a reorgani- 
aution of sacieey for che emancipacion of the masses of the poor 
people. ‘Lhe social system -- ‘the goldea age of humanity’’ — 
whith he urged, would have created a %ommon ownership in all 
land and capital and hence would have abolished individual owner- 
ship and the practice of inheritance, This change was to be accom- 
plished not by a violent revolution byt by a scientifically managed 
industrial state. Consequently, he appealed to Louis XVIII.to start a 
new era in which men of science and the industrial leaders should 
advise on national policies in both politics and industry. ‘'Trom 
each according to his capacity and to each according to his need" 
was his slogan, He was a thinker rather chan a practical leader, and 
had only a few followers, whose devotion to his ideas laid the foun-, 
dations for modern French socialism, 
Another Frenchman, Fourier (1772-1837), of the bourgeois class, 
the son of a cloth merchant, who served in the revolutionary army, 
worked out a plan for a new society in which all would live in | 
“harmony.”’ The people were to be divided into small industrial Charles Fourke 
communities, called phalanges, of acound 1800 persons each. OF the 
earnings of the group, after each citizen received a fixed sum, labor was 
to receive five paris of the remainder, capital four, and talent three. 
The members were to live and work in common — free, happy, and 
peacefully. During the last ten years of his life, ic is said that he 
waited daily in his home at noon for the coming of some rich person, 
. who would carry out his plan. He had a few readers and disciples in 
-? *Brahce and elsewhere. An expefmental community was set upsin 
1832 near Versailles but it soon failed. Another at Guise still exists. 
After his death, a phalanye was planted In Ametiga in the Brook 
Farm Colony in Massachusetts, and thirty-three thers were at- 
tempted, but without success, Such, men as Horace Greeley, Charles 
A. Dana, and Nathaniel Hawthorne were interested in the experiment. 
The founder of Bricish socialism was Robert Owen (2771-1859). 
By his own ability and n fortunate marsiage, he became manager and 
part-owner of some cotton mills at New Lanark, Scotland, There he Robert Owen 
built up a model community, where good wages were paid, factory 
conditions were improved, homes were erected for the workers, 
schools were organized for the children, and a comiyon store was 
‘opened to sell goads co the people at cost. All profits beyond 5 pet 
fs 
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cent went to improve the community. This experiment, which was 
based on a careful study of the prevailing evils of the factory system, 
won Owen great fame as a social reformer. For thirty years in New 
Lanark there was no crime, no poverty, no drunkenness, and no re- 
ligious bigotry. ‘‘ We reduced the hours of lahor,"’ Owen said, “ edu- 
cated all the children from infancy, greatly improved che condition 
of the adults, diminished their daily labor, paid interest on capital, 
and cleared upwards of $1,500,000."" Ne devated his life and his 
fortune to the cause of social betterment; and hoped, in the first 
place, to organize these communities everywhere and then to unite 
them into a world republic, Tn 1825 he went to the United States and 
at New Harmony, Indiana, with his own means established a colony, 
which proved unsuccessfule In 1828 he settled in London to spend the 
rest of his days advocating his peculiar socialistic views. To him is 
usually given the credit of coining the word “‘socialism."’ One of 
the results of his work was the establishment of codperative socicties 
among the workers of GreatBritain and her colonies, and elsewhere 
in the world. : 

Although the Utopian Socialists had comparatively little influ- 
ence on the wage-earners, nevertheless their peaceful, philanthropic, 
and humanitarian efforts set the people to thinking aboug social 
reforms, and called the attention of observing statesmen to the need 
of solving the grave problems growing out of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, The Utopians, for the most part, opposed the belief that the 
state should keep its hands off all social and industrial questions and 
let ‘natural laws"' setule them. Saint-Simon wanted either the state 
or the church to do the reform work. Fourier ignored the state 
and desired cach community to manage its own affairs. Owen had 
the same idea, but remained on friendly terms with che British 
tulers. With the decline of ‘““Owenism'’ in Great Britain, the 
“Christian socialists,"’ led by men like Charles Kingsley, flourished 
for several years, Kingsley’s novels explained the evils of the com- 
petitive industrial system and maintained that socialism, rightly 
understood, was only Christianity applied to social reform. All 
these men were looked upon as dreamers and fanatics. Their itleas 
failed and were repudiated for the reason that they were regarded 
as an attack on Christifnity, the sanctity of family life, and the 
sacred freedom of business. Not many years passed by before the 
germs of Utopianism reappeared, in the new theories of communism 
and, later, in scientific socialism, which was to find millions of ardent 
adherents all around the globe. 


5. Louis Buanc AND Frencn Socratism 


‘ 

France, it must be remembered, after the Revolution of 1830, like 
Great Britain after the Reform Bill of 1832, and other countries as 
well, was in the hands of the powerful middle class, The exclusion 
of the proletariat from political power led to a sharp breach between 
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the ewo classes that had united in opposition to the evils of the old 
régime, and to the autocracy of the conservative system of control 
advocated by Metternich and his royal friends. The bourgeoisie, swept 
into authority under Louis Philippe, became conservative; the labor- 
ing classes, deprived of the franchise which might have been used 
to right theit wrongs, became revolutionary. Saint-Simon and 
Foucier had won followers among the educated; the aew socialism 
made its appenl directly ta the wage-carners. 

It was Louis Blanc (7811--1882) who gave socialism in France a 
new meaning, which won the workers. Born in Spain of French 
parents, he studied Jaw in Paris, established a journal called The 
Review of Progrers, and began a study of the labor problem. Con- 
vineed that the competative system of indusery sacrificed the weaker 
membets of society, he demanded the equalization of wages, and the 
organization of " social workshops "' ia which the workinen of each 
‘branch of industry should share in the profits. His book on The 
Organization of Labor, in 1839, captivieced the working peqple. He 
said that political reforms were simply a mears of sccuring social 
changes, hence he wanted the workers to gain contro! of the govern- 
ment, the courts, and the army so as to be able to use them to revo- 
lutionize industry and socicty. He advocated a democratic state 
that would ace as ‘the banker of the poor’’ by replacing private 
industries with national workshops. After the state had successfully 
otganized these workshops out of national funds and under national 
officials, the workers would gradually take them over, choose their 
own officers, develop the industries, and divide che earnings. Pri- 
vate capital, invited to invest in these enterprises, would be assured 
a fair tate of interest until the collective capital accumulated out of 
the business could replace it. At first wages were to be paid accord- 
ing to ability, hue as educution improved men, wages would become 
equal, 

Blanc’s scheme appealed to the workers as a gospel of a new age. 
Tens.of thousands of recruits in the large industrial centers soon began 
to talk abouc the ‘right to vote," the “right to work" and the 
“erline of private property" in revolutionary tones, Blanc, on the 
contrary, wa? moderate both in the reforms suggested and in the 
means of realizing them. Changes should come, he said, not through 
violence, but through the ballot in the hands of the people. When 
the Revolution of 1848 established yniversal male franchise and the 
new government declared that che cause of the workers was the 
supreme concern, victory seemed assured.» Although Blanc was given 
a place in the provisional government and public funds were supplied 
to employ idle workers, still the dourgeoisie, supported by the 
peasants, held the upper hand and never put into operation the plan 
for national workshops. Indeed the socialistic movement was soon 
-discredited, and the appropriation of public money to allay unem- 
‘ployment topped altogether. The outbreak of the disappointed 
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workingmen in Paris was suppressed with an iron hand. Blanc 
fled to London in despair. When he returned to France soon after 
Napoleon III's deposition in 1870, he declared that he was no longer 
a. “‘socialist,’’ but a republican. 


6, Lassater, Marx, AnD German SoctauisM 


The socialist movement subsided in Great Britain and France 
by 1850 without leaving any visible permanent results. But it was 
revived in Germany by Ferdinand Lassalle, Frederick Engels, and 
Karl Marx. Early in the nineteenth century Fichte, the philosopher, 
in his pamphlet, The Closed Trading State, had advocated state regula- 
tion of the production and distribution of goods, but with little 
effect. Weitling and Rodlsertus had both preached certain doctrines 
that were socialistic. After the Revolution of 1830 Biichner in Hesse 
founded the secret society called ‘‘The Rights of Man,"’ which de- 
manded a social revolution and addtessed a pamphlet to the peasants 
beginning, ‘Peace to the cottages. War on the palaces!’’ In Paris 
German workmen and refugees in 1836 organized the ‘League of 
the Just,"’ which soon had branch clubs in Germany, Switzerland, 
Great Britain and Belgium. The purpose was to study and to discuss 
social and economic questions. A prominent place in the membership 
was held by Jews, among whom were Marx and Engels. 

The earliest conspicuous champion of socialism in Germany was 
Ferdinand Lassalle (7825-1864), a college-trained, prosperous Jewish 
merchant. While living in Paris, he becaine acquainted with the 
socialistic movement led by Blanc. During the Revolution of 1848, 
he joined Engels and Marx in fomenting a social revolution in the 
crowded Rhine Valley. He was imprisoned for six months for resist- 
ing the authorities, but that experience only made him mote active as 
a propagandist. With an income of $3,000 from a befriended widow, 
and an inheritance from his father, he lived in luxury himself, while 
he posed as the friend of the poor and aided every democratic move+ 
ment. Like Blanc, he pleaded for universal suffrage as ,the medium 
through which the social-democracy was to be realized, and he 
accepted Blanc's plan for national workshops. The state, he h&ld, 
was not merely a policeman to prevent robbery ard to protect 
property, but an instrunfent through which the highest welfare of 
humanity was to be attained. At Leipzig in 1863 he organized a 
“Universal German Workingmen’s Association’ and was its first 
ptesident. His life was cut short bya fatal duel thenext year, Lassalle 
was the real founder both ef German socialism as a national inove- 
ment and of the socialist party as a great political force. 

Like Lassalle, Karl Marx (1818-1878) was a German Jew, whose 
family had accepted Christianity. In the university he studied law, 
but his heart was in history and philosophy. At the age of twenty- 
four he became editor of the Rhixe Gazette through which he made a, 
bitter attack on Prussian despotism. In 1843 he married into the. 
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Prussian lower nobility, bue the young couple were not destined to 
spend their lives in peace and plenty. Going to Paris to study French 
socialism, he met Engels and Heine, the poet, both his countrymen, 
and came into close touch with the French socialists, who quickly 
converted him to the cause. Exiled from one country to another, 
he finally settled in London, a poverty-stricken student of world 
betterment, forced to support himself with his pen. Among his 
writings was a series of arcicles for the New York Tribune on topics of 
the day. In January, 1848, with Engels, Marx published the classic 
Communist Manifesto, which set forth the following revolutionary and 
international socialistic principles: 

1. ‘The history of all society hitherto has been the history of 
class struggles.’’ One class gains wealth, end then obtains political 
power by ousting another class. This process will go on until the 
middle class will inevitably be succeeded by the working class, Just 
as the middle class in the Revolution of 1789 destroyed feudal prop- 
erty, so the wage-earners would destroy middle-class private prop- 
erty, free trade, religion, and the family. 

2. These changes would be brought about by | the confiscation of 
land rent; direct taxes; the abolition of inheritance; a state bank; 
public ownership of all means of transportation and communication; 
national factories and land-cultivation; compulsory labor; the redis- 
tribution of the people between the country and the towns; and free 
public education. 

3. In the new Codperative Commonwealth, workers, both mental 
and physical, would receive the full value of all their labor —~ and 
hence the class struggle would disappear. This change was written 
in the very nature of human. progress, and would come cither peace- 
ably by law, or through force. 

4, Socialist “‘comrades'’ were urged to put class interests above 
ail-gational interests, The workingmen of all countries should unite 
for the international union of peace and fraternity, and publicly 
proclaim their aims. ‘Let the riling classes tremble at a commu- 
nistic revolution. The proletariat have nothing to lose but their 
chaihs; they have a world to gain. Proletarians of all countries, 
unite!" 5 

This Manifesto, it should be remembere@, was drawn up in 1847 
by two young Jews in exile, as the fitst expression of what might be 
called an international workingmen’s congress held in London, and 
based on the '’ League of the Just." Tt must be viewed as a by- product 
of the political upheavals raging in Eurape in 1848 which resulted 
from the decade of falling wages, unemployment, and degradation 
of the working people of Europe after the panic of 1837. It is pre- 
eminently a document of world history because it has ‘‘ made the tour 
of the earth,’’ and has been translated into almost every known 
dJanguage. * 

At the outbreak of the Revolution of 1848 in Germany, Marx 
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hastened home to lend his aid. With Engels and Wolf he published 
The Rhentsh Journal, a radical socialist paper. After the revolt failed, 
he was tried for inciting a rebellion, and exiled. In London his com- 
pleted socialist scheme was set forth in his book, Capital — the 
" Bible of German social democracy’ —- in 1867. The "International 
Association of Laborers’ was organized in 1864 by an international 
cominittee of fifty members to spread socialist ideas. It soon had 
branches in various parts of the world, its activities were supervised 
by a standing council, and its work was discussed in annual con- 
gresses, the first of which was held in 1866 at Geneva. From this 
time onward socialism spread rapidly among the working classes, 
and socialist political parties were formed in many countries to work 
for the completion of thetdemocratic revolution. 

The Marxians rejected the doctrine of equality, and the social 
order and nationalism of the middle class. They believed that it 
was only a matter of time until the workingmen would rule and that 
internationalism on class lines would prevail. They also rejected 
state socialism as arged by Louis Blanc and Lassalle along with 
middle-class democracy, Viewed historically, Marxian socialism 
was a revolt against those vague promises of 1789 to give political 
freedom to man, which instead put the middle class in power. This 
resulted, it was believed, in the economic vassalage of the great 
masses of people in the industrial states and the rise of a new class 
of unenfranchised laborers, who were denied both political liberty 
and social equality. It was the aim of Marx and his followers to 
complete the evolution for this uneducated and unorganized group 
until it became the dominant force in the state. Marx and his 
followers believed it unwise to codperate with the capitalistic state 
in securing social and economic reforms, as these would only weaken 
the socialistic case against capitalistic society. 

The revolutionary parties before 1848, representing democracy, 
socialism, and communism, were small groups in the cities, ignored 
and scorned by the general public, and hounded to socrecy by the 
police. The Revolution of 1848, fomented to a considerable degree 
by these parties, aroused the hopes of all radicals. 


0 7. ANARCHISM 


The term “ anarchist'' was invented by the Frenchman, Proudhon 
(1809~1865), a contemporary of Blanc and Marx. As a poor printer 
in Paris, he became deeply interested in the lot of the factory hands. 
“What is Property?’’ he asked in his first important book, His 
answer, ‘property is theft,"’ attracted wide attention. His second 
work on The Philosophy of Poverty, an extreme anarchistic treatise, led 
Marx to reply in his Poverty of Philosophy. Proudhon wanted every 
man to be free and a law unto himself. ‘Government of man by man 
in every form is oppression,'’ he said. He dreamed of a society based: 
on justice, liberty, and equality, with.property enjoyed by all but’ 
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“owned'' by nobody, The Golden Rule was to form the constitu- 
tion of the world, His ideal was a federation of voluntary groups of 
laborers and farmers wich lictle political government, 

A Russian nobleman, Bakunin (7814-1878), educated in Germany 
and living in Paris, joined the radical workingmen and took part in 
the Revolution of 1848. The next year he was arrested in Dresden, 
handed over to Russia, and exiled to Siberia. Escaping to the United 
States, he went from there to Great Britain, and then back to the 
continent. Like Proudhon, he rejected all kinds of government, but 
unlike him, he became the apostle of terrorism and “universal revo- 
lution”’ to secure the “liberty of man.’’ When he joined the social- 
ists, the Marxians expelled him in 1872. He died an exile in Switzer- 
land, Later advocates of anarchism have been Kropotkin and 
Reclus. 


8. Socrat, Economic, Rutiaious AnD Enucationat Rarorms 


The British government after 1815,’ to offset the discontent en- 
gendered by the forces set loose by the upheayals in the Néw World 
and the Old and by the Industrial Revolution, was induced to enact 
a few reforms. In 1819 Peel and Owen secured the passage of an act 
which excluded children under nine from working in cotton mills, 
and forbade the employment of children under sixteen for more than 
twelve hours aday, This reform grew out of an official report show- 
ing that children from three years up were working sixteen houts a 
day. The act of 1819 was extended in 1825 and 1833. Between 1815 
and 1840 the condition of the workers in their homes and in the fac- 
tories was more unsatisfactory than ever before or since. The Factory 
Act of 1833 forbade the employment of children under ten in mills and 
factories and limited their working day to eight hours. No persons 
under eighteen could be employed at night, and such work was se- 
stricted to tyelve hours. In 1833 some 56,000 children were employed 
in 3,000 factories; and in 1838 the number was reduced to 29,000 in 
4,009 mills. , The hours of labor were further reduced by the acts of 
1844, 1847, and 1850, and the teforms applied to other than textile 
indistries. The act of 1847 limited the day of women and children 
to ten hours.» The Mines Act of 1842 forbade the employment of 
women in mines and collieries, and of hoy#under ten years of age. 

Barbarous criminal laws still existed in Great Britain, but in 1821 
the death penalty for about one hundred petty crimes was,teplaced 
by milder punishments. In 1824 the law of 1800, which forbade 
workingmen to organize for their own protection through the fear 
of political conspiracy, was repealed. The workers were now pet- 
mitted by law to ‘‘enter into any combination to obtain an advance 
or to fix the rate of wages, or to lessen or alter the hours or duration 
of the time of working, or to decrease the quantity of work,” or to 
.quit work, or to induce others to do the same, without being subjected 
-to punishment under law. At the same time employers were given 
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full liberty to change wages, hours, and the quantity of work. Bue 
violent strikes and boycotts by the workers were forbidden under 
threats of imprisonment at hard labor for not more than two months, 
‘There was no opportunity under this act to introduce "' closed shops."’ 
The next year a supplementary act forbade the use of ‘‘force’’ or 
“‘threats"’ against ‘‘the person or property of another.’’ In case 
after case the courts decided that interference by workers with the 
free course of trade was criminal. After 1824, however, trade-unions 
multiplied, and in 1834 the ‘Grand National Consolidated Trades 
Union" claimed 500,000 members, but it was soon destroyed by an 
adverse attitude of the courts. Workers in particular industries were 
active in forming larger organizations after 1840. A ‘‘ trade council’’ 
was organized as early as ¢848 in Liverpool, and the first ‘’ Parliament 
of Labor" was held in 1868 in Manchester. Not until 1871, however, 
were trade-unions given a satisfactory status. The growth of trade- 
unionism, for a half-century or more following the issuance of the 
Cammunist Manifesto, helped *to undermine its doctrines among wage~ 
earners, Who were gaining by direct bargaining with the capitalist 
system one valuable concession after another. 

The laws against Dissenters and Catholics were repealed in 1828-9, 
but the Jews had to wait until 1858 before they secured full political 
rights. After the passage of the Reform Bill of 1832, a whole series of 
reforms was enacted. Some 750,000 black slaves in the British colo- 
nies were freed by the act of 1833 and the sum of $100,000,000 was 
paid to their owners. The Poor Law was reformed in 1834 to encour- 
age thrift and economy. Able-bodied paupers were set to work, and 
money for the poor was spent more efficiently. Boards of health 
promoted sanitation and prevented disease. Civil officials took over 
from the clergy the registration of births, marriages, and deaths. 
Prisons were improved, and the pillory and whipping post were 
discarded. The penny post came in 1840. The repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 1846 lowered the cost of living for the working classes. The 
Factory Act of 1833 required the children in the mills and factories 
to ‘attend some school,’’ and the $100,000 voted for education in 
that year increased gradually until in 1863 it amounted to $4,000,000, 
In 1844 attendance at school was made compulsory. Little attention 
was given to the problefh of housing until 1867, although in 1864 
factories were required by law to provide better ventilation. These 
measures clearly show that thg middle class saw the necessity of 
improving the lot of the working masses in their living and working 
conditions even if the vate was still denied them. 

On the continent no country by 1850 could show such a record of 
teforms for the general welfare of the common people as in Great 
Britain. France had made some progress, and some changes had 
occurred in other countries, but reaction and autocracy thwarted 
most efforts to aid the working classes. Such reforms as were secured: 
came through great national upheavals, and were incorporated in new" 
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constitutions, In Great Britain, on the contrary, the reforms came 
gradually as the sense of governmental responsibility grew. But 
both in Great Britain and on the continent reforms came too slowly 
and the people, in consequence, were left in a state of chronic dis- 
content. The protection of French workers in the factory system 
was begun by a serics of laws passed in 1803, 1806, 1813, 1814, 1847, 
and 1848. Of these the law of 1841 was the most important. In 
France in 1833 primary schools were established in the communes, 
and under Louis Philippe school attendance was stimulated. Of the 
6,962 persons tried for crime in France in 1830, 1,354 of them were 
women, 114 were children under 16, and 1,161 between 16 and 21. 
Of the whole number tried, 4,319 could neither read nor write, 
and only 129 had a good education. . 

The Prussian laws of 1839 and 1853 were even more culightened 
and comprehensive than the similar English legislation. In Prussia, 
in 189, compulsory attendance at school for children between the 
ages of seven and fourteen was required.” An elementary school was 
organized in every parish, and each town had a “burger school." 
A public school of commerce was instituted in 1829, there were 33 
great normal schools in 1831, and 2,225,000 children were in school 
by 1834. A special department of education was in operation as carly 
as 1819. Throughout Germany in 1830 there were 16,000 students in 
the 19 universities. 

In the United States by 1850 a new democracy, extending from the 
Atlantic sea-board to the middle west had developed. The north 
Atlantic states, supplied with an abundance of immigrant labor, was 
feeling the Industrial Revolution. The northwest, with free labor, 
was devoted to farming, trapping, and lumbering, while the South 
was agricultural and with slave labor less progressive. A strong 
wave of humanitarian feeling was sweeping over the Republic, Pri- 
vate societics and state institutions cared for the sick, blind, deaf, 
dumb, insane, crippled, impoverished, and aged. New types of pris- 
ons, clean hospitals, well-kept poorhouses, and attractive asylums 
began to appear. In 1824 the first reformatory was founded in New 
York City. As late as 1829 it was estimated that there were 3,090 
prisoners for debt in Massachusetts, 10,000 in New York, 7,G00 in 
Pennsylvania, and 2,000 in Maryland, buf between 1821 and 1845 
the laws permitting debtors to be sent to prison were tepcaled. 
Temperance societies were organized about 1840 and grew rapidly in 
number, The numerous abolition societies and their newspapers 
kept alive the agitation over Negro slavery, which was soon to be 
settled by a civil war, 

With the advance in American democracy came the awakening of 
labor, The introduction of the factory system created a large class of 
workingmen living on their wages, Pay was low and the hours were 
‘long, often about fifteen a day, In some states the workers, with 
‘others, were still taxed for religion. Child labor was abused and 
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children had few opportunities for schooling. ‘‘ Women and children 
were urged on with the cowhide.’’ ‘‘Mechanics’ Associations’’ 
were early organized to protect the interests of the workingmen, but 
labor unions were regarded by good people as “ iniquitous." Strikers 
were arrested and punished for “‘conspiracy."' Not until 1842 did the 
courts of any state decide that workers had the right of organization 
and collective bargaining. The first labor paper, The Workingwmen's 
Advocate, was printed in New York in 1825 by British immigrants. 
From that time on labor unions multiplied and trades-associations 
were formed in the large cities. In 1834 a national ‘republic of 
labor'’ was instituted with yearly conventions. By this time labor 
became active in politics and began to work for its own interests 
through the ballot. As tarly as 1830 the Workingmen's Party was 
organized in Syracuse, N.Y., but its candidate for governor received 
only 3,000 votes. Soon many states had such patties. By political 
pressure and by strikes, the ten-hour day was secured in some cities, 
and in 1840 President Van Buren established it as the standard for all. 
government employees. Laws to protect women and children also 
appeared in some of the states, All of these measures were signs of a 
growing humanitarianism in the New World, 

This period was one of intense religious activity in America. 
The Congregational church was disestablished in New England. 
New sects like the Shakers and Mormons wete born. Some of the 
older denominations split over the question of slavery, or doctrinal 
issues. Missionary societies were formed to work among the Indians 
and foreign pagans. Interest in education was growing, and much 
was said about '' Woman's rights."’ Girls were admitted first to the 
public schools; then to the special academies established for them; 
and in 1835 Oberlin College was opened to women. Labor organiza- 
tions early demanded the substitution of free public schools for the 
“pauper schools.’ Horace Mann secured the opening of the first 
normal school in 1839. Under Mann and Barnard, New England 
improved her system of {tee common schools, With national grants 
of land, the western states took the lead in creating free public school 
systems, The old colleges adopted higher standards, and new ‘col- 
leges and state universities were founded. Newspapets of all sorts 
were started in the cities Ind towns. The New York Sw was the first 
paper to sell for one cent in 1833, Libraries were opened, and lyceums 
and lectnre courses both informed and amused the people. The mail 
service was improved and the postage stamp came into use, All these 
agencies were helping to develop a splendid type of intelligent citi- 
zens in the New World. 


9. ACHIEVEMENTS To 1850 


A teview of the century preceding 1850 shows that four mighty 
forces were transforming the civilization of the western world from’ 
mediaeval to modern: (2) the political and social revolutions, begin-" 
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ning with chat of 1776 in America and ending with that of 1848 ia 
Europe, produced a new type of government and a new society; 
(2) the intellectual revolution gave a new conception of man and his 
institutions, and of the earth on which he lives; (3) the Industrial 
Revolution changed the work, transportation, communication, and 
ways of living in the world; and () the humanitarian changes 
were improving the lot of millions of the poorer and less fortunate 
human beings. In western Europe the middle class, conseituing pet- 
haps Jess than 20 per cent of the people, had almost completely dis- Soial progress 
placed the aristocracy as the source of political power. Through their in the tarly 
ability, brains, and wealth, they were moulding the civilization of century 
the world. But after destroying the privileges of the nobles and the 
clergy, they built up privileges of their own, and through the Indus- 
trial Revolution and their control of government, they amassed large 
fortunes. The day laborer and the farmer had beyond question im- 
proved their lot by uniting with the middle class to secure political, 
social, and industria] changes. Toa limited extent the right to vote, 
and through the ballot to share in government, had been zxtended 
to them in the more progressive states. But the inadequacy and fu- 
tility of che fine words about liberty and equality led them to feel 
that the complete democracy for which they had sttuggled had nét 
yet been realized. Even in the United States, where democracy ad- 
vanced more rapidly than elsewhere, it was not until about 1850 
that the Jase state gave all white men the right to vote, In Europe 
it was only after a long and bitter struggle that the common people 
secured the right of self-government. By 1850 this right was only 
partially enjoyed in a few countries, The socialist movement, with 
all its fantastic ideas, led by dreamers and followed by the working 
classes, must be viewed historically as a democratic effort. If it 
accomplished no more by 1850, it at least forced the middle-class 
governments to begin a series of badly needed social, economic, and 
educational reforms. 
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PART V 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONALISM 
AFTER. 1850 


CHAPTER XIII 
NATIONALISTIC STRIVINGS BEFORE 1850 


1. Origins or NATIONALISM 


From, the earliest times there has been a tendency among the 
inhabitants of the earth to group themselves into nations based on a 
common descent, a common language, a common set of ideals, and 
common institutions. When such a nation occupies a definite terri- 
tory and organizes its own government, it becomes a nation-state. 
The product of this process may be called nationalism, which has 
been and still is one of the greatest ctfative forces in modgrn world 
history, With the break-up of the Empire of Gharlemagne nation- 
states such as England, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain began to 
appear. But for centuries the unifying force of imperialism and of the 
Medizxval Church, on the one hand, and the disintegrating power 
of feudalism, on the other, hindered the growth of nationality. 
With the decay of the political power of the feudal lords and the 
decline of the idea of a universal church and empire, these nation- 
states under despotic kings began to emerge as the dominant forces 
in world civilization. By 1789 only one such state had come into 
being in the New World, China and Japan were living their own pecu- 
liar life in Asia largely shut off {rom the rest of the world, and six 
powerful states dominated Europe. England, France and Spain 
were true nation-states, while Prussia, Austria, and Russia included 
various nationalities. There were nine petty states in Italy and over 
three hundred in Germany under the weak bond of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Thus the vast area of middle and southeastern Europe was 
still unnationalized. The smaller states such as Portugal, Holland, 
Defmark, and Sweden played an inferior rdle in world affairs, . 

Nationalism, as a popular idea, began with the American and 
French Revolutions, which emphasized® political liberty, social 
equality, fraternity, and patriotism. Out of these movements grew 
the belief that a group of people with a common history, mugual sym- 
pathies, joint hopes, and the same institutions, had a right to govern 
themselves. The Americans were the first people to create a nation- 
state founded upon these ideas. Through the Revolution of 1789 
the French became the pioneers of this concept on the continent of 
Europe. Upon learning that Louis XVI had fled from Paris, a 
Frenchman said: ‘‘ Well, if the king has escaped, the nation remains." 
Rousseau declared: ‘‘It is the men who.constitute the state."" The 
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adopted the significant title ‘National Assembly."’ The Declaration 
of the Rights of Man asserted that sovereignty resided ‘in the na- 
tion.”’ In the rural districts the people shouted: “We are not 
provincials; we are Frenchmen,"’ and all over France ‘‘ Vive la Na- 
tion,’’ resounded. The “‘federations'’ everywhere proclaimed ‘a 
union of hearts’’ for the ‘‘Nation, King, and Law.”’ It was “an 
armed nation’ that went forth to combat autocratic Europe. Un- 
fortunately French nationalism soon degenerated into an aggressive, 
tmnilitant impulse, and lost its earlier high idealism, The Napoleonic 
wars swept away old boundary lines in Europe and gave a new impulse 
to national patriotism everywhere. Napoleon was the first European 
statesman to realize the power of national sentiment, and he used it 
not only in France, but als@ in Poland, Germany, Italy and Spain. Jn 
fact in every conquest he urged the people to rise against their des- 
potic masters and to assert their own rights as a free nation. After 
producing this great nationgl awakening throughout Europe, he 
ruthlessly, overrode it to attain his ambition for world dominion. 
Strangely enough, itwas this new force that accomplished the over- 
throw of Napoleonic imperialism. ‘'‘The Battle of the Nations" 
heralded the coming of an unconquerable foe before which Napo- 
lean's unstable empire crumbled to the dust. The teacher of nation- 
alism was repudiated although his teaching was accepted. 


2. NATIONALISM ATTER 1815 | 


The opportunity to reconstruct Europe on national lines faced the 
Congress of Vienna. Instead of profiting by the new spirit to lay 
lasting foundations for the peace and security of the peoples of Bu- 
tope, the principle of nationality was ignored. The autocratic rulers 
of Europe were hostile to this new popular passion and deliberately 
refused to take it into account. Asa result, a large part of the history 
of Europe after 1815 was taken up with the undoing of the grave 
blunders of the Congress of Vienna. Nationalism in the hands of 
the middle class became the greatest force in world history after 1815, 
To secure the reality of national unity and independence was set 
forth as the supreme ambition of national groups in both the New 
World and the Old. Meng that it was just as importAnt to‘belong 
to a nation as to be members of a family — perhaps more so. The 
sense of nationality developed in intensity as self-government grew 
in the world, With a religious fervor all energies were directed to 
increase the power, wealth,-and greatness of the nation-state. The 
series of revolutions in Europe and in Latin America up to 1850 were 
all patriotic efforts to realize national unity, independence, and de- 
mocracy. It has already been seen how minor uprisings occurred in 
1820 in Spain, Portugal, and Italy; how the revolutionary wave of 
1830 found echoes in many lands; and how the great Revolution 


of 1848 shook the entire world. As a result of these nationalistic - 


strivings, new nation-states like Belgium, Greece, and the Latin- 
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American republics were created, and a new national spirit was 
awakened in Germany, Italy, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, and the 
Balkans that was to find realization in the coming years. 

The nationalistic spirit produced a new patriotic literature all over 
Europe, wherever the iron heel of absolutism did not crush the free- 
dom of speech and of the press. In Great Britain Shelley, Keats, 
Byron, and Coleridge fired the English-speaking peoples with their 
writings on liberty and nationality. The modest Wordsworth in 
thinking of the French Revolution, which as a young man he saw 
first-hand, wrote of‘ human natureseeming born again,”’ and preached 
Rousseau's ‘‘back to nature’ democracy. Shelley was in continual 
rebellion against the repressive policies of his day. Byron denounced 
the accepted ideas and institutions of the age, and aroused British 
indignation by ignoring social usages. Both these writers lived in 
voluntary exile during their later years, and Byron gave his life to 
make the Greeks free. By contrasting Great Britain at that time 
with the feudal period, Scott enabled ‘his countrymen to appreciate 
the meaning of progress. English literature made passionate appeals 
for political and social reforms. Froude eulogized the origins of 
English nationalism under the Tudors. Macaulay wrote impressive 
history to praise the Whigs and to discredit the Tories. Carlyle 
distrusted democracy, but he assailed the industrial régime that made 
a ‘“‘swine’s trough’’ of civilization by holding up money as the 
standard for judging a man’s worth. Dickens, who has been called 
the ‘‘social-reform novelist,”’ caused the English to laugh and weep 
overt his attacks on the charity schools, the law courts, the insane 
asylums, the workhouses, and the impoverished wage-carners. The 
keen satire of Thackeray pattrayed the weaknesses of the nobility and 
of the ruling middle class. George Eliot pointed out the ethical 
shams of the period. Many of Mrs. Browning's poems were inspired 
by the Italian nationalistic romanticism. 

In Germany the tyranny of Napoleon gave rise to a remarkable 
series of pamphlets, poems, and songs. Fichte’s Addresses to the 
German Nation preached a holy type of national patriotism through 
editcation. Kérner sang: ‘‘In the North breaks the dawn of Free- 
dom." Arndt praised the fatherland in ‘What is the German 
Fatherland?’' Schenkendorf in his poenfs, ‘‘Freedom,"’ *' Mother 
Tongue," and “Andreas Hofer’’ kept the patriotic fires burning, 
Pfizer said, ‘‘Nationality is the first condition of humanigy-as the 
body is the condition of the soul.” “Such was the patriotic literature 
which Metternich denounced as ‘‘immogal’’ and sought to suppress 
through the Carlsbad Decrees. Poets like Fritz Renter paid for their 
liberalism with imprisonment. Goethe, the cosmopolitan man of 
letters, said that at Valmy in 1792 a new epoch in world history had 
opened. Five years later in Hermann and Dorothea, however, he spoke 
of the ‘terrible Revolution’’ which had gone astray. Faust was 

- completed during the troubled times of the Revolution of 1830. 
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Schiller in his play, The Robbers, and in his historical works, revealed 
his interest in the downfall of tyranny and in the progress of mankind. 
Still like Goethe and Lessing he was more of a cosmopolitan than a 
nationalist. Although his Wilhelm Tell was a ‘‘national drama," 
yet he believed that “the most powerful nation is but a fragment.”’ 
It was Hegel, the philosopher, who glorified the nation-state and said 
that world unity would be secured through it. A keen igterest was 
taken in collecting historical documents showing the early life of the 
German people. A small band of professors of history in 1847 ¢s- 
tablished The German Newspaper to urge national reforms and unity. 
Von Ranke and Mommsen began to write the history of the world in 
a scientific manner. Jacob Grimm devoted himself to a study of the 
German language. ‘‘Yoging Germany,"’ a society composed of 
university men, who “fought for democracy with their pens,"’ as 
Heine, Bédrne, and Gutzkow did, was disbanded and its members 
either exiled or sent to jail. Heine's wit and sarcasm went straight 
to the heart of despotism. Lay on my coffin,'’ he said, ‘‘a sword, 
for I was’a brave soldier in the Liberation War of humanity."' 
Consumed with a burning patriotism the Italians in poems, songs, 
novels, and dramas, spoke for democracy and national unity, Gio- 
berti, a priest, lashed the Jesuits but urged unification under the 
leadership of the pope. Manzoni in his novels praised the revolution 
and denounced autocracy. Leopardi in fine odes pictured Italy help- 
less and despised. Carducci hated the Roman Church as the enemy 
of Italian freedom and was beyond all others the poet of united Italy. 
He took as his hetoes Garibaldi and above all Mazzini, who ‘‘im- 
bibed nationalism with every breath,"’ who declared that ‘‘national- 
ity is sacred,’’ and who said: ‘'I swear to,dedicate myself wholly and 
forever to strive to constitute Italy one free, independent, republican 
nation," Balbo in his Hopes of Italy explained what faults must be 
corrected before the Italians could be free, The poet d’Azeglio lauded 
the liberals for the persecution they underwent in the cause of liberty. 
The popular literary idol and champion of democracy in France 
was Victor Hugo. For representing Charles X as a mere puppet of 
his minister, the king forbade the appearance of one of his plays. 
Hugo urged sane reforms at home and advocated the independence of 
submerged nations such 23 Poland abroad. In his Napoleon the Little, 
and The History of a Crime he denounced the betrayal of free France by 
Napoleon II and was exiled for nearly twenty years. In his best 
known novel, Les Misérables, h€ lashed the unjust social standards. 
His poems breathed forch g scorn for political power that became 
oppressive. Chateaubriand, who helped to make Rousseau known to 
America, was also a valiant knight of Christian democracy, The 
French romanticists, who followed the style of the Middle Ages 
rather than the classical period, perpetuated the revolutionary spirit, 
Lamartine, a poet-statesman, and sincere lover of liberty, vindicated 
the Revolution in his History of the Girondists. George Sand in her . 
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books made the common, people her heroes, and supported Utopian 
socialism. Balzac contributed a careful analysis of the middle class. 

Other countries — Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Poland, Greece, the 
United States, and even the new states of Latin America, developed 
a patriotic literature, which also urged progress and reforms. Art 
and music likewise contributed their share to national pride and 
glory. The drama was used to arouse national feeling. The church 
and the scliool, as a rule, were faithful servants of the state in teaching 
a new faith in the national group. Emperor Francis of Austria told 
the professors of the University of Pavia: “ Your duty is less to make 
Jeatned men than faithful subjects,"’ but his idea of loyalty to the 
person of the monarch was quite generally giving way to loyalty to 
the state. Thus all the agencies of civilization reflected the growing 
spirit of nationalism and helped to cultivate it. 


3. Sucrer Societigs 


In the eighteenth century the’Freemasons formed a secret society 
for propagating humanitarian principles and _ religious efreedom. 
They were spread pretty much over western Europe and formed sort 
of an international fraternity. The Roman Catholic Church regarded 
the order as dangerously hostile and revolutionary, and hence con- 
demned it repeatedly as heretical. After the French Revolution it 
became merely a peaceful society without any special political aims. 
In the strongly Catholic countries, such as Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
its membership was composed of political radicals and free thinkers, 
In general, it stood for a liberal constitutional system, and champi- 
oned the cause of nationalism. With strict rules, secret rites, and a 
guarded but extensive membership, particularly among the middle 
and upper classes, it easily served as a cloak for political conspiracies 
against absolutism in both church and state. Alexander I in 1822 
forbade the order in Russia and Metternich was hostile to it, When 
the absolute monarchs sought to prevent the growth of national 
democracy by censoring the press, by preventing peaceful assembly, 
and by suppressing free speech in discussing political problems, the 
radical groups resorted to this secret society, and formed others. The 
Garbougri originated in southern Italy as a mystical brotherhood with 
revolutionary tendencies. National freedom and political liberty 
wete their watchwords. This society, which had members in all 
social tanks, helped to foment the revolutions of 1820 in Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, Ic spread to France and to other parts of the 
continent, and was a factor in the nationalistic uprisings of 1830 and 
1848, » 

In 1831 Mazzini left the Carbonari and formed a mote aggressively 
nationalistic society called ‘‘ Young Italy." Jes members, all under 
forty, dedicated themselves to the liberation of Italy as a unified 
republic, Tens of thousands of ‘Young Italians"’ inspired with the 

. patriotism taught by their order, fought in the Revolution of 1848, 
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A dozen years later they saw their dream of national unity realized. 
Mazzini, with a world vision, wanted to emancipate all oppressed and 
submerged nationalities. Consequently he planned to organize a 
‘Young Hungary," a '' Young Poland,” a ‘‘ Young Ireland,’* and so 
on, and eventually to unite all of them into an international society 
known as “Young Europe”’ to offset the power of the autocratic 
rulers. 

In quite a few of the European countries the students in the uni- 
versities formed secret societies dedicated to patriotic purposes. 
Those in Germany were the most conspicuous, and they played a 
dramatic role in many of the patriotic demonstrations. The Tugend- 
bund originated in the patriotic outburst against Napoleon, and some 
of the finest men in Germany were among its members. Later it was 
reorganized to combat the‘reactionary measures of Metternich. The 
Burschenschaft was formed in 1815 at Jena for ‘‘honor, liberty, and 
fatherland.’ In two years it had spread to sixteen universities. Its 
purpose was to secure a free,ginited German nation. These two so- 
cieties toek an active part in the revolutions of 1830 and 1848. 

. 


4. Orser Forces Promorine Nationatism 


A study of the first half of the nineteenth century makes it clear 
that vatious factors were combining to make nationalism a widely 
contagious and effective force in European life. In most states middle- 
class democracy and nationalism worked together as natural allies. 
There was this difference, however: democracy was the program of a 
particular class or party, while nationalism was a sentiment that 
united all classes and parties. There was an exception,in Austria, 
where in 1848 nationalism among the different racial groups was so 
strong that it defeated both unity and democracy. August Comte 
was formulating the middle-class theory of the national state by 
insisting upon law as its basis. He held that laws govern social 
phenomena just as really as they govern nature. J.S. Mill in England 
set forth his utilitarian theory to justify the part played in society 
by the middle class as champions of nationalism. 4 

The Industrial Revolution, and the changes it wrought, played 
no small role in the national unification of various countries. The 
steam engine was a valuable ally of nationalism. Its application to 
ships, in the second and to railroads in the third decade of the last 
century worked for political unity. Between 1830 and 1840 Great 
Britain, Trance, Belgium; and tlee United States began to construct 
railways. From 1842 to 1853 Austria, Prussia, Spain, Russia, and 
Portugal subsidized railroafl building. Large scale industry was 
stimulated by the rapid transportation by land and sea. From 1815 
to 1848 coal and iron were sources of wealth which forced statesmen 
to think in new terms. The extension of the franchise to the men who 
ran the ships and engines, who dug the coal and created the steel, 
united the interests of the masses with the new economic-political 
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age. The telegraph, cable, telephone, and newspapers served to give 
both unity and wide distribution to news calculated to arouse national 
pride and international hatreds, and enabled governments to create 
and spread patriotic propaganda designed to inflame citizens against 
theit neighboring states. It was these new methods of communica- 
tion which laid a permanent basis for national psychical and cultural 
solidarity. 

In the period from 1848 to 1871 Europeans seemed to care less for 
political liberties and constitutions than for nation-building. Na- 
tionalism, therefore, became the predominant issue, and helped to 
make Europe what it is today. Men fought for nationalism as they 
earlier fought for freedom and equality. Up to 1849 nationalism was 
sporadic; after 1850 it became better of anized, allied itself with 
militarism, created new nations like Italy, Germany, and the Balkan 
states, and by taking on an exaggerated character prepared the way 


for the World War in 1914. 
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zt. Tue Risz or Louis Naroneon Bonaparte 


Tur Second French Republic had lasted just four years when Louis 
Napoleon, nephew of Napoleon I, was elected president by the magic 
of his historic name. Bofn in the palace of the Tuileries in 1808 and 
exiled from France in 1816, he passed his youth in Switzerland and 
Germany, where he was well educated. In 1832 at the death of the 
son of Napoleon 1, Louis Napoleon became the Napoleonic heir. 
The Poles offered to make him their king, and he gained more faine 
by joining the national uprising in the Papal States. For sixtcen 
years he waited and plotted to rule France. Wich his pen he kept 
himself before the eyes of France as the champion of the Revolution 
of 1789, and the standard bearer of nationalism. When the bones of 
Napoleon 1 were brought back to Paris in 1840, Louis Napoleon 
reaped the benefit of the wave of patriotic and nationalistic enthusi- 
asm that swept over the land. When imprisoned by Louis Philippe 
in the fortress of Ham, he posed as a martyr of French nationalism, 
and tried to win both wage-earners and capitalists to his cause. 
Escaping from prison in the guise of a workman, he fled to London 
in 1846, where he remained until the Revolution of 1848 opened the 
way for his return to France. Four different departments elected him 
to the National Assembly, and he immediately became the leading 
candidate for the presidency of the Second French Republic. He 
stepped into power by the will of the nation as the guarantor of social 
justice, law, order, and nationalism. . 

The chief concern of President Bonaparte was to build up aljout 
him a powerful personal party. The workingmen were won by 
professions of sympathy qwith their aims, by adulation, and by such 
measures as voluntary old age pensions (1850). Education was put 
into the hands of the clergy, soldiers were sent to Rome to protect 
the popé’s temporal power, and ehe loyalty of the Catholics was won 
by favorable laws. The middle class was pleased with the protection 
given to business and the enforcement of order. In 1850 the Assembly, 
controlled by the bourgeoisie, passed a law limiting the right to vote 
to men who paid taxes in the commune where they voted, Thus 
about 3,000,000 floating laborers were disfranchised, and naturally 
they raised an uproar. When the Assembly refused to amend the 
constitution in order to make President Napoleon eligible for re-_ 
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election, he decided to overthrow it, appeal to the people, and take 
power into his own hands. A coup d'état was carefully planned for 
December 2, 1851, the anniversary of both the coronation of Na- 
poleon I and the battle of Austerlitz, President Napoleon's trusted 
friends were put in command of the army. On the morning of Decem- 
ber 2 the Parisians read huge placards saying that the Assembly 
was dissolved and that universal franchise was restored. The people 
were asked to entrust the ‘'Prince-President’’ with the revision of the 
constitution to save the Republic. About 27,000 prominent Republi- 
cans were either arrested or exiled, some 10,000 being sent to Algeria 
and Cayenne. When some of the workers of Paris, who resented this 
usurpation of authority, rebelled, they were suppressed by force after 
150 of them had been killed. Louis Napqjeon, following the foot- 
steps of his illustrious uncle, was master of France. On December 21 
by a vote of 7,500,000 to 650,000 the people abdicated their sover- 
cignty and delegated to the new Caesar the power to form a new 
constitution modelled after that of the Year VIII under Napoleon I. 
The victory was celebrated at Notre Dame on New Year's dy. 

The new constitution, proclaimed in January, 1852, extended the 
term of President Napoleon for a period of ten years and empowered 
him to name his own cabinet, The legislature consisted of three 
badies: (x) the Council of State, appointed by the president, to 
prepare laws; (2) the Legislative Body of 250 members, elected by 
universal male franchise, to discuss and vote on laws; and (3) the 
Senate, whose members were appointed for life by the president, to 
serve as the guardian of the constitution, Under this government, 
France was only a veiled dictatorship, for practically all power was 
in the hands of the ‘‘Prince-President.’’ Nationalism flourished, but 
democracy was paralyzed under Louis Napoleon's ‘‘ reign of liberty,” 


2, Tur Seconp Navouzonic Empire a'r rts Hzrowr 


The next ambition of Louis Napoleon, now 44 years of age, was to 
assume the title of emperor. Shrewd maneuvering paved the way 
for the transition. The profile of the new Napoleon appeared on the 
coins, and the Napoleonic eagles once more became emblems in the 
army, He toyed the country accompanied by loyal newspaper met, 
who reported how the people greeted him evith spontaneous shouts 
of “Long live the Emperor!" He knew the right words to say to 
socialists, republicans, and monarchists — to peasants, laborers, and 
capitalists — to clericals and anti-cftricals, When it was thought 
that the moment was ripe, the Senate on December 1, 1852, pro- 
claimed the “‘Prince-President’’ as Napolcon III, emperor of the 
French, Nearly 8,000,000 votes approved the change from a republic 
to an imperial dynasty, and his coronation followed, The ‘‘repub- 
lican" constitution with a few alterations became the fundamental 
jaw of the Empire, which was destined to endure for eighteen years, 
The imperial throne during that period was upheld by bayonets, 
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Popular approval of the transformation of the democratic Republic 
into the autocratic Empire was due primarily to two conditions: 
G) the fear of property owners that socialism would destroy private 
property; and (2) the desire of the workingmen to see the middle 
class thrust out of power. 

Under the home policy of Napoleon III from 1852 to 1860 France 
seemed to be more stable and more prosperous than she liad been for 
seventy-five years. A display of democracy, even though it was a 
sham as revealed in the strict supervision of the press, won the radi- 
cals and the liberals. A brilliant court satisfied the conservatives and 
appatently did not displease the common people. The encouragment 
of business in many directions placated the middle class. Banks were 
opened, saving institutigns were established, and money was freely 
used to exploit the natural resources. In 1855 through telegraph 
service to Crimea was in operation, postage was reduced, steamship 
lines were run to America and Asia, and in 1860 there were 5,500 
miles of railroads in use. *The value of exports had climbed to 
over $3.$0,000,000 and speculators on the Paris bourse spoke of the 
“Golden Age of business.” Favorable trade treaties were made 
with Great Britain and Prussia. 

The workers were encouraged to organize codperative societies, 
and the cost of living was kept down. Trade-unions were legalized, 
guilds were suppressed, and the right to strike was recognized. State 
insurance against death and injury was guaranteed. Many citizens 
were employed in building wagon roads and railways, in improving 
harbors, rivers, and canals, in constructing bridges and public build- 
ings, and in planting forests and draining swamps. Paris with 
1,297,000 inhabitants was transformed into a beautiful, modern city 
with large parks and fine boulevards. Agriculture was encouraged 
by the sale of common lands to small farmers, by the organization of 
boards of agriculture, by the creation of elementary agricultural 
schools, and by the offer of prizes for the best grains, fruits, and 
stock, In 1860 France was growing 235,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
while Russia was producing only 227,000,000 bushels and the United 
States but 142,000,000 bushels. The 336 beet refineries were turning 
out over 228,000,000 pounds of sugar. x 

Asa result of this rurai prosperity, the poor huts of the people were 
replaced by comfortable houses and large barns. The international 
expositions held in Paris in 1855 and 1867 greatly stimulated trade 
and indistry, In the midst ofall this activity Emperor Napoleon 
kept in touch with the people by visiting country fairs, riding in 
railway- engine cabs, inspecting factories and mines, meeting the 
workers in banquets, and encouraging the use of his title of ‘‘ Emperor 
of the workinen.’’ His pious wife, Empress Eugenie, aided all kinds 
of charity, and was popular with the masses. * The clergy were molli- 
fied with their control of education and with the continuance of 
French troops in Rome to safeguard the rights of the supreme pontiff... 
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Indeed, the French people were kept too busy making money to think 
of the Joss of their liberty. Perhaps never before had so many mil- 
lionaires appeared in France in so short a time. While the country 
enjoyed this material prospericy, little intellectual freedom was 
tolerated. The press and freedom of speech were rigidly controlled, 
Many professorships of history and philosophy in the universities 
were abolished. Through a system of spies all gatherings were 
watched and nearly 2,000 persons were arrested for criticizing the 


government, 
3. Tue Decuine or tar Suconp Empire 


The foreign policy of Napoleon III, like that of Napoleon I, 
caused his downfall. The ‘‘Napoleonic ide&’' required the oblicera- 
tion of the treaties of 1815, and dread of such a course caused Europe 
to become suspicious, While he posed as a pacifist in Europe and the Foreign policy 
friend of oppressed nationalities, yet this,attitude awakened distrust. 
Although French law required all citizens to serve in the atmy' for 
seven years, nevertheless the army was a military display rather than 
an efficient war machine and the officers were corrupt and incom- 
petent. 

To meet the clamor of the business men for markets and taw 
materials, overseas colonial possessions were acquired. Algeria had 
already been won (1830) and New Caledonia was secured in the 
Pacific. To these beginnings of a new colonial empire, Cochin China 
and Annam were added in 1858, commercial concessions were secured 
from China in 1860, and a protectorate was established over Cam- 
bodia in 1863. While the United States was engaged in the Civil Colonial 
War, Napoleon II planned to extend his colonial empire to the New “pire 
World, He induced Great Britain and Spain to join him in 1862 in 
seizing the custoins houses of Mcxico ia order to collect debts due 
their citizens. Within four months the claims of the other two 
powers had been paid and they withdrew, but Napoleon III sent over 
an army of 30,000 men, set up an empire in Mexico, and put Maxi- 
milign, the brother of Francis Joseph of Austria, on the throne, The 
resistance of the Mexicans, and the insistence of the United States Mexico 
upon the enfofcement of the Monroe Doctrjne, caused Napoleon to 
withdraw his troops, But his dupe, Maximilian, was shot, and 
Austria was angered at the failure of the project. At home French 
capitalists were disgruntled at the «seless expense; the Catholics 
were disappointed; and the workinginen were incensed at the loss of 
life and high taxes. The throne of Napoleon III had received its Resins 
first shock, and the ‘black shadows'' which he feared began to 
appear. 

On the continent of Europe the foreign policy of Napoleon III 
was scarcely more successful. With Great Britain and Sardinia, he Napolton's 
supported Turkey in the Crimean War against Russia in 1854-6. relates n 
Russia was defeated, it is true, but at a cost to France of 75,000 lives ss 
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and $400,000,000. About the only satisfaction Napoleon received 
was the honor of holding the peace conference in his capital. In 1859- 
he joined Sardinia in the effort to drive Austria out of northern Italy. 
Again victory favored the French arms, but Napoleon withdrew from 
the war before Italy was freed and united. Although he received for 
his aid Nice and Savoy and annexed them to France, yet the French 
liberals and the Italians denounced him as a traitor, and he had made 
an enemy of Austria. His aid to revolutionists and liberals alienated 
the conservatives. Converted to the national policy of free trade, 
Napoleon III made a commercial treaty with Great Britain, which 
teduced the duties on British goods, and thereby aroused the in- 
dignation of the commercial classes in France, who complained that 
their interests were betfayed. The next problem that engaged the 
attention of Napoleon III was the unification of Germany under the 
leadership of Prussia. There he committed his final blunder. 
Napoleon was strangely blind to Bismarck’s plans to drive 
Austria,out of Germany and to create the new German Empire. In 
the short war against Austria, Bismarck urged him to a policy of 
neutrality, and Napoleon consented, believing that the war would 
exhaust both powers and thus strengthen France. When the victory 
of Prussia opened his eyes, he demanded that the South German 
States be omitted from the North German Union. Bismarck yielded, 
but when Napoleon asked for the cession of the Rhenish Palatinate 
to France, Bismarck merely shrugged his shoulders ~ and showed 
the note to Bavaria to whom the land belonged. This request of 
Napoleon threw Bavaria into the arms of Prussia. When Napoleon 
then insisted upon the right to annex Belgium, Bismarck shook his 
head and soon informed the British government, which was inclined 
to preserve the independence of Belgium. When, as 2 last resort, 
‘Napoleon begged for the grand-duchy of Luxemburg, Bismarck had 
the powers neutralize that territory. Like old Mother Hubbard, 
Napoleon had not secured even a bone in the diplomatic cupboard. 
At last Napoleon saw the drift of affairs beyond the Rhine under 
the master plotter. The prospect of a single, strong German gtate 
ruled by Prussia stared him in the face and frightened him. He 
permitted the slogan “Revenge for Sadowa,"’ the battle that gave 
Prussia the victory over Austria, to spread over France, The French 
army was reorganized, and Napoleon frantically bid for allies in the 
struggle which events seemed tq,forecast. But Russia remembered the 
Crimean War; Austria, the Italian War; Italy, Nice and Savoy; 
Great Britain, Belgium; the South Gerinan States, the Palatinate; 


and the United States, Mexico. The press in both countries, France 


and Prussia, hurled taunts, insults, and false charges against each 
other. ‘‘Chauvinists’’ in France and ‘‘Jingos" in Germany talked 
of the superiority of race, blood, institutions, and civilization. Only 
a small group of republicans in France and socialists in Germany 
sought to allay the rising war fever. The Empress Eugenie wanted 
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wat to reéstablish the waning popularity of her husband, and even 
Napoleon believed chat .a popular war would “gratify the military 
and domineering instincts of Fratce."’ Bismarck was determined to 
Rave war to complete the unification of Germany. The one wanted 
Wait to save an empire; the other to create one. . _. 

“With both governments bent on war, any irritating incident 
would have served as a pretext. It so happened that the Spanish 
throne was vacant at the time through the deposition of Isabella by 
the liberals, who invited a Catholic cousin of the king of Prussia to 
take the crown. Bismarck strongly advised acceptance of the offer, 
Napoleon, alarmed at the prospect of the union of the two thrones 
under the Hohenzollern house, notified Prussia that such an arrange- 
ment would, be ground for war. Spain then announced that Prince 
Leopold had withdrawn his consent to receive the crown. Napoleon, 
unsatisfied, was persuaded by warlike advisors and ministers to insist 
that William I of Prussia should promise that a Hohenzollern would 
never again be a candidate for the Spanish throne, A telegyam sent 
from the Prussian king at a resort known as Ems to Bismarck at 
Berlin, describing the French demands, was deliberately revised by 
Bismatck so that it would have the effect of a “red rag upon the 
Gallic bull’ and at the same time lead the Prussians to feel that their 
monarch had been insulted. The contents of the revised telegram 
reached Paris on July 14, 1870, the national holiday, and set France 
on fire. Napoleon summoned his cabinet and decided on war. Olli- 
vier, the prime minister, said that he accepted the war “with a light 
heart."’ The press proudly boasted that this was ‘‘the war of the 
nation.”’ ‘To Berlin! To Berlin!” shouted the frenzied Parisians, 

Both countries hurriedly-mobilized, and the Franco-Prussian War 
began. Lacking competent generals the French were easily defeated, 
On September 2, 1870, Napoleon III surrendered himself and 81,000 
men at Sedan. When the news reached Paris two days later, a mob 
rushed into the parliament building shouting, ''Down with the 
Empire! Long live the Republicl!’’ Gambetta, Ferry and Favre from 
the Hétel de Ville proclaimed the Third French Republic, Empress 
Eugtnie fled to Great Britain, where the dethroned emperor later 
joined her to die in 1873. The Empire upheld by bayonets crumbled 
to the ground when the bayonets were surfendered to a foreign foe, 


4. Tar Causes or tHe Coniarse or iim Srconp Emrrrn 
4 


In a survey of the eighteen years, during which Napoleon III 
sought to mould the destiny of the Freach nation, the forces that 
led to his downfall may be clearly seen: 

1, The veiled despotism of Napoleon's Empire, resting on force, 
was certain to meet defeat at the hands of a people that had passed 
through the democratic awakening of 1789, 1830, and 1848. Secing 
this himself, he tried to save his throne by granting amnesty to the 
liberals in 1859; by allowing parliament to criticize che government; 
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by permitting the debates to be published; and by relaxing the press 
laws. The power of the clergy in education was also curtailed. 
Finally a series of decrees 1n 1869 changed the constitution so as to 
give the legislative body full control over legislation. 

2. Napoleon's foreign policy, particularly the ill-starred Mexican 
venture, the betrayal of Italy, and the blind diplomatic dealings with 
Prussia, brought isolation and defeat. At home he was not strong 
enough to secure an efficient military system. The soldiers lacked 
supplies, maps, organization, and morale; and the army was cor- 
rupted by dishonest contractors and politicians. 

3. The growth of the republican party was a standing menace, 
The muzzled press became more hostile, and when the censorship was 
removed, it took revenge in biting criticism. Suppression of the 
brainy men of France, such as Lamartine, Guizot, Thiers, Victor 
Hugo, Jules Simon, Emile Zola, and Anatole France, made them 
bitter opponents of the ‘‘crpwned conspirator.’ Hating the gaudy 
court of ghe “imperial charlatan,”’ they were tireless in their demands 
for liberty, free eleations, a free press, free speech, and modern educa- 
tion. Gambetta was preaching a parliamentary republic, universal 
franchise, the sepatation of church and state, and a free public school 
system. ‘‘Caesarean democracy,”’ he said, ‘'‘is incompatible with the 
ideals and methods of true democracy.”’ 

4. An incurable disease sapped the vitality of Napoleon III dur- 
ing the later years of his reign. He became timid, fearful, indeci- 
sive, and irritable. The empress and other strong characters about 
him guided his policy. With his own judgment impaired, he made 
grave mistakes, and paid the penalty in defeat and disgrace. In 
attempting to please all parties, he lost the support of each. In ruling 
France as an autocrat, he alienated the friendship of democracy. In 
trying co build up an empire, he encountered the opposition of French 
liberals. In his rdle as arbiter of Europe, he alienated all his allies 
in the hour of need. And finally in an effort to save his throne he 
lost it. The Empire which rested on force fell with the-defeat of the 
army. 


LJ 
5. Azsacz-LorraInz AND THE Wortp War 


There can be no doubt that French nationalism was far mote 
notably stimulated by the defeat of Napoleon III in 1870 than by any 
positivesact of his reign. The Ipss of Alsace-Lorraine and the humil- 
iation of defeat stirred the French patriots to an undying aspiration 
for revenge and glory. ,Paul Dérouléde and Maurice Barrés organized 
the League of Patriots, which devoted itself to professional agitation 
in the matter of the hatred of Germany and the necessity of the re- 
covery of the ‘‘ravished provinces."’ The sentiment of revenge was 
kept alive by such ceremonials as the draping of the Strassburg statue. 
Delcassé, and later Poincaré, directed French foreign policy primarily 
with the end in view of such alliances as would make possible ar 
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successful war against Germany. In many cases the German conduct 
towards France was such as enabled these French patriotic leaders 
to play with success upon the pride and courage of their fellow 
countrymen. There can be no question thar the problem of Alsace- 
Lorraine after 1871 played a greater part than any other single factor 
in the diplomatic entanglements and intrigues which brought on the 
World War. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY 


1, PReparaTiION 


Fon seventy years the Italians had been preparing for national 
unity. Inspired by the common traditions of a glorious past, the 
French Revolution kindled among them a desire for freedom and 
nationality. Napoleon 1, by forming the ‘'Kingdom of Italy,’ 
aroused anew their national hopes. Against the unjust settlements 
of the Congress of Vienna, the Italians revolted in 1820, in 1830, 
and jn 1848. Two parties Were working for national unity — one 
Forces frankly eSpousing a republic through revolution; the other advocat- 
propolis *h ing moderate reform measures. Secret societies like the Freemasons 
ntheation and the Carbonari kept alive faith in Italian emancipation, Maz- 
zini’s ‘Young Italy"’ radiated a contagion of national, republican 
patriotism, and intensified a common hatred for the minions of 
Metternich who ruled Italy. Gioberti inspired the faithful Catholics 
» with the thought of a federal union under the newly-elected pontiff, 
Pius IX, The middle class looked to Victor Emmanuel II of Sardinia 
and Piedmont, the strongest native ruler, to take the Jead in expelling 
. Austria and in establishing Italy as a constitutional kingdom, But 
republicans, clericals, and monarchists all had one goal — the expul- 
sion of Austria and the national ‘‘resurrection'’ of the motherland, 
One of the most successful nation-builders of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was the blonde Italian, Count Cavour, the " Bismarck of Italy."’ 
Born in Piedmont in 1810, he imbibed the liberal ideas of his age and 
became a foe of absolutism and clericalism, Hating military Jife, he 
Count Cavour resigned his command in the army after the unsuccessful Revolution 
of 1830, and became absorbed in his books and farming, He vistred 
France, Great Britain, and Germany to study the social and economic 
conditions, and returned €o Italy a liberal reformer, suspected and 
watched by the police. He had no sympathy with socialism, but 
called himself a ‘* progressive constitutionalist.’’ The British gavern- 
ment was his ideal — a king with his powers curtailed by a constitu- 
tion, and a legislature of the middle class to guarantee liberty and 
prosperity. Through his modern newspaper, The Resurrection, he 
urged the establishment of agricultural societies, mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, industrial associations, and banks to aid capital and Labor. 
During the Revolution of 1848, he sat in the national parliament at 
Piedmont and was soon recognized as the foremost liberal nationalist. 
He took an active part in forming the constitution of that year for . 
246 
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Piedmont — a document that was to become, a decade later, the 
fundamental law of the new Italy. 

In 1852, at the age of 42, Cavour, this man of ** diabolic energy,” 
becaine prime minister of the cabinet of Victor Emmanuel II. With 
an almost uncanny wisdom he saw the problems confronting Italy: 
(2) that Piedmont must take the lead in ousting Austria and in unify- 
ing Italy; (2) that somehow the codperation of all Italian states must Problens to 
be insured; and (3) that foreign aid must be secured. Henceforth all 4 soled 
his strength of body and soul was devoted to the successful solution 
of these problems. His first concern was to develop the resources of 
Piedmont for her task ahead. With the aid of the middle class, he 
favored a policy of free trade, encouraged commerce, stimulated manu- 
facturing, built railroads, reclaimed idle lands for farming, improved 
education, and secured larger taxes by a juster distribution, The 
prosperity of Piedmont shot up by leaps and bounds, and the national 
finances were soon in a flourishing condition. Since the Catholic 
Church was opposing unification, he dreve out the Jesuits, closed the 
useless monasteries, and advocated a ‘free church in a free state.” 
The army was enlarged, arsenals were built, and the fortresses on the 
frontiers were modernized. Piedmont was now ready to play her 
part, 

To win the hearty codperation of the other Italian states was not 
an easy task, because theit rulets were all hostile to the project of 
unification. Hence, Cavour, in secret conferences with republicans. 
like Mazzini and revolutionists like Garibaldi, won them to the cause 
of national unity under constitutional monarchy. ‘Independence and Coéperation of 
unity'’ became his motto in approaching the business men all over ge Tealien 
the peninsula in many different ways. The intellectuals were easily 
convinced that his plans were practical. The anti-clericals were in- 
duced to look to Piedmont for guidance. The powerful secret organi- 
zations, such as the National Union, Freemasons, Carbonari, and 
“Young Italy,"’ were used to reach the people in the citics and in the 
country. The second part of the program was thus accomplished, 
The Italian people were united even if the governments were not, 

Whe third part of Cayour's plan, namely to secure outside mili- 
tary aid, required shrewd diplomacy. When Cavour sent 17,000 
Sardinian soldiers to fight with France and Great Britain in the 
Crimean War, he won their friendship, and gained permission in 1856 
to plead the cause of Italian unification before the Congress of Paris. 
Just how to induce Napoleon III & form a military alliathce with Mow foreign 
Piedmont for the specific purpose of driving Austria out of Italy 4 ue 
seemed to be a hard nut to crack. Certain conditions, however, were ““"” 
favorable to Cavout's project. The emperor of the French was of 
Italian blood, he had fought as a Carbonaro in 1830 against the pope, 
and, like Napoleon I, he was eager to substitute French for Austrian 
influence in Italy. Besides, he posed as the champion of oppressed 
nationalities. At the same time he had no desire to sec a strong Latin 
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state cteated south of the Alps, and he also feared the effect of inter- 
vention upon the French clerical party, The masterful Cavour in 
1858 met him at Plombiéres in France “by accident"’ and persuaded. 
him to agree, secretly: (2) that 200,000 French troops would help 
drive Austria out of Lombardy-Venetia, which was then to be 
annexed to Piedmont; (2) that Parma, Modena, and parts of the 
Papal States should also be added to Piedmont; G) that Tuscany 
and the rest of the Papal States should be formed into a central king- 
dom; (4) that Rome and the surrounding country should be left to 
the pope, who should become the president of a confederated Italy; 
and (5) that, as compensation, France should be given Nice and 
Savoy, and likewise, the advantage of a marriage of a Bonaparte 
prince to the daughter of Victor Emmanuel. Napoleon, as a further 
condition, expressly stipulated that Austria must be made to appear 
the aggressor in the coming conflict. 


2. Tue Irauian War ror INDEPENDENCE 


In 18$9 Cavour said “I will now fire the powder'’ and adroitly 
maneuvered to precipitate war with Austria. It was reported that on 
New Year's day Napoleon had openly insulted the Austrian ambas- 
sador in Paris. Victor Emmanuel on January 7, announced that he 
was ready to champion the cause of Italy. A great wave of patriotic 
enthusiasm swept over the nation. Prince Napoleon, a cousin of 
Napoleon III, went to Turin on January 13 to claim his bride and 
the treaty of alliance was thus cemented. The army of Piedmont was 
reorganized on the Prussian model, and disturbances were fomented 
in Lombardy and Venetia by Cavour's agents. Austria, furious at 
these cyents, refused England’s offer of mediation and threatened wat. 
An ultimatum was sent to Piedmont demanding demobilization 
within three days. Since this was just what Cavour wanted, the 
ultimatum was rejected, whereupon on April 19, Austria declared wat 
on Piedmont. Italy was ablaze with a spirit of defiance, and prepara- 
tions for resistence were hurried up everywhere. Public opinion 
throughout Europe denounced Austria for brutally attacking a small 
power. French armies with Napoleon at their head poured overthe 
mountain passes to free Italy “from the Alps to the Adriatic.” The 
next parliament, Cavour «old the Piedmontese, ‘will be that of the 
kingdom of Italy.”” 

In a war lasting about two months, victories at Magenta and 
Solferind drove the Austrians out of Lombardy into Venetia. Haps- 
burg princes were dethroned in Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, and 
the northern part of the Papal States renounced the temporal power of 
the pope. All these peoples demanded union with Piedmont, and the 
creation of the new Italy was in full swing. Alarmed at this prospect, 
and at the reports of the mobilization of Prussia, Napoleon on July 
11, without consulting Piedmont, made a separate armistice with 
Austria, Cavour, ina fit of rage, urged Victor Emmanuel to continue 
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the war alone and, when the king refused to follow such a foolish 
course, resigned his premiership. But within six months he had 
swallowed his disappointment and was back at his old post. The 
peace of Ziirich, signed on November io, 1859, ended the war. It gave 
Lombardy, but not Venetia, to Piedmont. Much more had been 
gained, however, for Austria was defeated and Italian unification 
could not now be checked by either Austria or France. When Na- 
poleon received Nice and Savoy, after a favorable vote, he had to 
consent to the annexation of central Italy to Piedmont because of 
the unanimous demand of the peoples of the small states. In April, 
1860, the first Italian parliament was opened by Victor Emmanuel in 
Turin, but that city was not destined to be the capital. The flame of 
nationalism had swept the length of the peninsula. 


3. Compietion or Traian Unirication 


The next move in Italian unification was made by the Italians 
without foreign aid. It brought to the%ront one of the most striking 
figures of the war for independence, Guiseppe Garibaldi C:807-82), 
whose exploits read like the romances of the Middle Ages. Born in 
Nice in 1807, and trained for the navy, he became an ardent republi- 
can, For conspiring with Mazzini to set up a republic, he was forced 
to flee to South America, where for ten years he helped the Latin- 
American republics to gain their independence. Then he returned to 
Italy ready to join anybody or any cause to frce his native land, 
First he thought of joining Pope Pius IX in 1847 in a movement for 
Italianunity. The next year he recruited 3,000 volunteers to help Pied~ 
montdefeat the Austrians. With the failure of the Revolution of 1848, 
he went to New York, where he made some money as a business man, 
In 1854 he returned home and bought the small island of Caprera, 
from which he studied the Italian movement. Won over by Cavour 
in 1859, he helped to drive the Austrians out of Lombardy with his 
“Hunters of the Alps.’ The next year, secretly aided by Cavour, 
with about,a thousand soldiers, poorly armed, and wearing red 
shirts and slouch hats, he left Genoa for Sicily, Within three months 
he ‘had taken possession of the island of 3,000,000 inhabitants, and 
proclaimed himself dictator in the name of Victor Emmanuel. With 
his thousand ‘'Red Shirts'’ now increased to 4,000, he sailed for 
Naples, where he soon had 50,000 patriots under his command, The 
city of Naples was easily taken, the Bourbon king, Francis Il, fled, 
and Garibaldi assumed a dictatorship over the entire kingdom of 
Naples. Meanwhile Victor Emmanuel hurried down to Naples, mak- 
ing an easy conquest of the Papal States on the way. The Neapolitans 
at once voted for annexation to the new Kingdom of Italy, On 
February 18, 1861, the national parliament, representing 22,000,000 
Italians, met at Turin, and on March 17 proclaimed Victor Emmanuel 
king of Italy ‘‘by the grace of God and the will of the people.”’ 
Within two years Italy had become a free, united nation. Cayour 
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died of exhaustion four months later but with joy in his heare, 
Garibaldi in a bitter mood, feeling that his services were not ade- 
quately rewarded, retired to his rocky island home. 

‘The third step in national unity was taken five years later, when, 
in the Austro-Prussian War, Italy joined forces as an ally with 
Prussia. Although the Italians were severely defeated, still the 


seuttd in 1866 Peyssian victory over Austria was sufficiently decisive to cnable Italy 
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leaders of the new kingdom as “' sacrilegious usurpers’ 


to secure Venetia, which, after a favorable popular vote, was annexed 
to the new kingdom, 

The fourth step in Italian unification came four years later in the 
Franco-Prussian Wat of 1870. From the outset Cavour insisted that 
Rome must be the new capital. His successor, Ricasoli, said: ''To 
go to Rome is not merely a right; it is an inexorable necessity.’’ It 
was a knotty problem. French bayonets upheld Pius IX as the un- 
disputed sovereign of Rome, and the pope had excommunicated the 
’ of his prop- 
erty, Repeated attempts of*Garibaldi and other patriots to seize 
Rome weéte frustrated. When the Franco-Prussian War broke out, the 
French soldiers were withdrawn. The Italians took Rome on 
September 20, 1870, and the Romans voted for annexation. The 
temporal power of the pope, which had endured for over a thousand 
yeats, came abruptly to an end. In vain did he hurl pulls of excom- 
munication against the invaders and call upon faithful Catholics to 
tush to his assistance. The king and parliament now removed to 
Rome as the national capital. A dream that reached back to Dante 
had come true. 

The final step in the unification of Italy came with her entry into 
the World War in 1915. In the settlement of territorial boundaries, 
Trentino, Triest, and portions of the eastern shores of the Adriatic 
were secured, together with over 1,000,000 people. On St. Helena 
Napoleon I prophesied: ‘‘Italy, isolated between her natural bound- 
aries, is destined to form a great and powerful nation, Italy is one 
nation — unity of language, customs, and literature, mpst within a 
period more or less distant, unite her people under one sole govern~ 
ment. And Rome will, without the slightest doubt, be choser® by 
the Italians as their capital.’? His prediction was fulfilled within a 
little more than a generation after his death, A new nation took 
its place among the powers of Europe henceforth to play an important 
role in world affairs, Once more,the work of the Congress of Vienna 


fr 
was undone, 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE CREATION OF THE NEW 
GERMAN EMPIRE 


1. GrowrH or NAtronauism 


Tur Germans in the Rhine Valley, bordering on France, and in 
the small states, were carly inoculated with the spirit of the French 
Revolution. The reorganization of Germany by Napoleon hastened 
the spread of French ideas of democracy and nationalism. In 1815 
patriots like Stein urged the Congress of Vienna to create a united 
Gerjan nation. But that bdly, through the influence of Metternich, 
solved the problem by forming the weak Germanic Confederation, 

’ 4 . 
which checked national growth for half a century, It satisfied the 
princes, but not the people, who kept alive the dream of a free, uni- 
fied fatherland through patriotic plays, sermons, poems, songs, 
secret societies, and the universities. The revolutions of 1830 and 
1848 sought in vain to realize the hope of German nationalism, but 
they kept the idea alive. The tragic failure of the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment to create a constitutional German state left in its wake dire 
results. Absolutism, instead of democracy, triumphed in Germany 
until overthrown by the Revolution of 1918. Had Germany succeeded 
in establishing a republic in 1848, or a constitutional monarchy, the 
whole subsequent history of Europe might have taken a different 
course. It must be remembered, likewise, that the Customs Union, 
formed between 1818 and 1853 under the direction of Prussia, unified 
the German states in their business interests, and thus laid the foun- 
dation for later political unity, The Industrial Revolution produced 
an intelligent, wealthy middle class that sought to break down despo- 
tism and to gain a share in government. The industrial classes* at- 
tracted to Marxian socialism, became the foes of the remnants of the 
absolutism of the old régime. AI! these forces made the national 
unification of Germany a generation later easier. 

For thirty-five years after the Congtess of Vienna, Austria, as the 
dominant power in Germany, résisted the growth of democtacy'and 
nationglism. After 1848, however, Prussia gradually gained an 
ascendancy ovet Austria in German affairs both industrially and 
politically, The German people saw clearly that Austria, with her 
non-German nationalities, was unsuited for German leadership. 
With the successful unification of Italy under the guidance of the king 
of the largest Italian state, the conviction grew in Germany that 
Prussia should be entrusted with the same task. Patriotic Germans + 
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felt that their problem, like that of the Italians, was (1) to get rid of Problem before 
Austria, and (2) to unite all the strictly German states into one Germany 
strong nation under Prussian guidance. 


2. Bismarcx’s Prans ror THE Unirication or Germany 


In 1862 William I, at the advanced age of 63, came to the Prussian 
throne. He had served in the campaign of 1814 against Napoleon I, 
and had spent his whole life in the service of the army to which he 
was deeply attached. The destiny of Prussia, he was convinced, Willian I 
rested with the army, and in 1849 he wrote: ‘ Whoever wishes to 
rule Germany must conquer it.’ With a slow, methodical mind, 
he was a well-meaning man of few but forceful words. Deeply teli- 
gious, he believed in the divine right of kings, and thought that a 
benevolent despotism was the best form of government for Prussia. 
He was honest, industrious, level-headed, kind, and wise in choosing 
able advisers. To Generals yon Roon and von Moltke he entrusted 
the reorganization of the army. Whefi the Landtag, controlled by 
the progressive party, refused to increase the army from a war footing 
of 215,000 to 450,000 men, he appointed Bismarck as prime minister 
in 1862 to solve the problem. 

For twenty-eight years, Bismarck, one of the ablest men of his 
day, moulded the history of Germany and influenced the affairs of 
Europe. He was born in Prussia when the Congress of Vienna was in Bismarck 
session, and hence at the time of his elevation to the premiership he 
was 47 years of age. He was a typical representative of the landed 
aristocracy, known as the '‘Junketrs,"’ who believed that the people 
were incapable of ruling themselves. As a university student, he 
gave more attention to beer-drinking and duelling than to his courses 

-in law. Dismissed from the civil service for “deficiency in regularity 
and discipline,’’ he lived the happy life of a Prussian landlord, mar- 
' ried a devoted wife, and occasionally visited Berlin, In 1847 he was 
elected to the Prussian diet, and soon gained fame for his contempt 
of parliamentary institutions. A flimsy ‘‘sheet of paper,’’ called a 
‘constitution, he said, should never be allowed to come between 
Goe's chosen tuler and his subjects. Liberals were foolish dreamers, 
who would rujn the state, if not held in check. A House of Commons 
‘might suit the British, but it never would tlic Prussians. Interrupted 
by hoots and hisses while making a tirade against popular govern- 
ment, this huge, blonde giant calmly pulled a newspaper oyt of his 
pocket and continued to read it until the disturbance subsided, then 
went on with his defiant speech. More absolutist than the king him- 
self, in 1848 he raised a troop of farmers to save the monarch from the 
Berlin mob.] He danced with glee, when the parliamentary move- 
ment failed at Frankfort in 1848 and Prussia refused to enter a '‘ shame- 
ful union with democracy.” Sent as a Prussian delegate to the re~ 
vived Diet at Frankfort in 1851, he served in that body for eight yeats 
farefully studying the problem of German unity, As early as 1853 
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he declared that there was not enough room in Germany for both 
Austria and Prussia, and thereafter one finds him speaking more and 
more as a German and less as a Prussian. 

To let him ‘‘cool off’ he was sent as ambassador to Russia in 
1859, where he became familiar with the Russian tongue, and gained 
the tsat’s friendship. Three years later, his ambassadorship was 
shifted to France, where he came to know Napoleon JII, whom he’ 
called ‘‘a great unrecognized incapacity."’- By 1862, when he was 
recalled to be the prime minister of Prussia, he was an accomplished 
diplomat, well-acquainted with European politics, and well under- 
stood the value of an oily tongue, or a vinegar face — of a lie or blunt 
frankness — to gain his point. His promotion by William I was 
greeted with a storm ofedisapproval by the liberals throughout 
Getinany. Called to head the Prussian cabinet for the purpose of forc- 
ing the Landtag to pass a favorable army bill, this man of clear vision 
and iron will sought by threats and compromises to secure the de- 
sireé legislation, but all in vain. During four years of open conflicc, 
in violation of the Rrussian constitution, but with the king's consent 
and the approval of the house of lords, he decided to rule Prussia as a 
dictator without a budget and in defiance of the popular branch of 
the legislature. Giving ‘‘state necessity’’ as an excuse, he collected 
taxes without patliamentaty sanction and reformed the army. The 
liberals fumed and threatened him with impeachment. The queen, 
and the crown prince and his English wife, declared that his arbitrary 
acts would provoke insurrection. To che hesitating king, Bismarck 
said: ‘Death on the scaffold, under certain circumstances, is as 
honorable as death on the battlefield.’’ His boldness, in the end, 
terrorized his opponents into silence. + 

y The goal of Prussian policy, as Bismarck saw it, was first to drive 
Austria out of Germany and then to unify the sepatate states into one 


German nation under Prussian leadership. Since a powerful army 


was necessary to accomplish this purpose, he refused to allow even 
the constitution and the parliament to block his course, “Germany 
does not look to Prussia’s liberalism, but to her military power,’’ he 
asserted, ‘The great questions of the day ate not to be decided by 
speeches and majority resolutions — therein lay the weakness of 
1848 and 1849 — but by Blood and iron,’’ Hence he bowled over all 
opposition and followed his own arbitrary course under the convic- 
‘tion thas Prussia was divinely called to create a new German nation. 
To him was given a holy commission to fealize the plans which his 
masterful brain had formulatéd: (2) An unconquerable fighting 
machine must be created in Prussia. (2) Through military force, 
Prussia's political power and territory were to be increased. () At 
the right moment Austria must be driven out of German politics by a 
successful war. (4) Thén Prussia would unite all the German states 
under her rule. (5) Finally the new Germany, militarized and 
Prussianized, would become a dominant power in Eutope. - 
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3. Tue Firsr Strep — War witn Denmark 


Within a short time, under the genius of Roon and Moltke, Prussia 
had the best trained army on earth, and Bismarck was ready to strike 
the first blow. It came in a war on little Denmark over the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. These two duchies formed the slender neck of the War with 
Danish peninsula. Holstein had a German population of 500,000; Pemmark 
Schleswig, 250,000 Germans and 250,000 Danes, Although the duke 
of Schleswig-Holstein had inherited the throne of Denmark, yet the 
duchies were not a part of Denmark proper. Holstein belonged to the 
German Confederation; Schleswig did not. During the nineteenth 
century, nationalism had struck root in Denmark, as elsewhere. The 
patriotic party, known as Eider-Danes, damanded the incorporation 
of the duchies. A number of attempts to accomplish this aim had 
been frustrated by opposition of the Germans in the duchies and in 
Germany itself. In 1863 Christian IX, the new king, was forced to 
yield to the nationalists and proclaim a constitution which,invelved 
the incorporation of Schleswig, but not of Holstein. This was con- 
trary to a promise given to Austria and Prussia in 1851. Seeing a 
chance to add rich territory, which contained the fine Kiel harbor, 
to Prussia, Bismarck asked Austria to join in settling the question 
of ownership. On the understanding that the fate of the duchies 
should be settled by mutual agreement, Austria consented, without 
any regard to public opinion within the duchies, to a joint ultima- 
tum demanding the abrogation of the new constitution. When the 
ultimatum was rejected, these two German powers in 1864 waged a 
brief war against Denmark and forced her to surrender both duchies, 
together with the duchy of Lauenburg. 

In the disposition of the spoils of war, Austria and the peoples: 
of the small German states wanted the duchies admitted to the Con- 
federation as another state. Bismarck, on the contrary, was deter- 
mined by hook or crook to annex them to Prussia. Since such a 
course meant. wat with Austria, for which he was not quite ready, he Treaty of 
signed the treaty of Gastein in 1865 by which (x) Prussia purchased Gastn 
Lavtnburg outright from Austria; (2) Prussia administered Schles- 
wig with the sight to dig the Kiel canal; and (3) Austria administered 
Holstein, But Bismarck regarded this settfement as only temporary 
until he could insure the neutrality of Europe and then draw his 
doomed rival into his spider's web, » we; 


4. Tue Suconn Sree — THEesAvsrro-Prussian WAR 


In coolly plotting war against Austria, Bismarck first wished 
either to secure allies, or at least to pledge the powers of Europe to 
neutrality, Great Britain would hardly intervene. Bismarck’s 
friendship with Tsar Alexander II, and the offér of Prussian troops to 
put down the Polish revolt in 1863, assured him of Russian neutral- 
sity. The Russians had never forgiven the Austrian attitude during 
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the Crimean War. France was more uncertain, however, so Bis- 
marck personally visited Napoleon III, urged the cause of national- 
ism, which Napoleon professed to champion, and fed his vanity with 
vague suggestions of “‘compensations’’ in Belgium, or in the Rhine 
Valley — such remuneration as Napoleon had received from Pied- 
mont for aid in the war against Austria. Feeling that Prussia might 
be defeated, or at least be drawn into a long, weakening conflict, 
Napoleon agreed not to help Austria. To offset the power of the 
small German states, which he believed would join Austria, Bismarck 
secured an offensive alliance with Italy by promising her Venetia, 
Thus the plot was adroitly laid, and both Prussia and Italy began to 
arm for the encounter with a common foe. 

With the mailed fist and the shining armor ready, with Europe 
pledged to neutrality and Italy an active ally, some plausible excuse 
for provoking Austria into wat was the next move. There was not 
room enough for both Prussja and Austria in Germany, and only a 
succtssfyl war would give Prussia the supreme position. The 
Schleswig-Holsteinesettlement was used as a pretext for war. To win 
the German liberals, the ‘Parliament tamer’’ now proposed to re- 
organize the Confederation on the basis of universal suffrage and 
Prussian control in north Germany, two conditions which Austtia 
could not accept. Then he accused Austria of violating the conven- 
tion of Gastein by favoring the formation of a single state out of the 
two duchies, Austria replied by bringing the question before the 
Diet of the Confederation, On the ground that the treaty of Gastein 
was broken by Austria, Prussia rushed an army into Holstein to drive 
out the Austrians, and proceeded to exclude Austria from, the Con- 
federation. The Diet, by asmal! majority, ordered the fedetal troops 
to uphold Austria's claims to Holstein. Prussia then promptly with- 
drew from the Confederation, and the Austro-Prussian War began. 

The Seven Weeks’ War, with Prussia and Italy on one side, and 
Austria and the small German states on the other, was decided on 
July 3, 1866, in the great Prussian victory at Sadowa CKéniggritz), 
Superior training, the needle gun (a new type of breech-loading rifle), 
the railroad and telegraph, and the genetalship of Moltke, won the 
battle that was to reorganize central Europe and to affect the whole 
world, Meanwhile the hostile German states were overrun, Italian 
troops, although defeated, had contributed to Prussia’s triumph by 
dividing Austria's forces. William I and the military leaders were 
determined to humiliate Austria by entering Vienna and there levy- 
ing a huge war indemnity. But Bismarck, with other plans in his 
head, objected and even threatened suicide, before the stubborn king 
consented to the moderate peace — the ‘‘sour apple’? —~ proposed 
by the empire-builder. The treaty of Prague on August 23 (1) dis- 
solved the German Confederation and authorized a new state which 
excluded Austtia; (2) gave Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia; (3) be- 
stowed Venetia upon Tealy; and (4) levied on Austria a light ware 
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indemnity. Prussia’s leniency later won Austria as a friend and ally. 
It proved one of the master-strokes in Bismarck’s diplomacy. The 
commanding position enjoyed in Germany and Europe by Austria 
under Metternich now passed to Prussia under Bismarck. . 


5. Tae Tuirp Step — tHe Norra German Feperation 


‘The defeat of Austria gave Bismarck the opportunity for which he 
had been waiting to increase the size, population, resources, and 
strategic position of Prussia, The addition of Schleswig-Holstein to 
the Hohenzollern possessions cartied with it the valuable naval sta- 
tion at Kiel, and a chance to construct the great ship canal later. 
Furthermore Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, and Frankfort, the old 
capital, were all added to Prussia. As a result of these changes, 
territory as large as two Hollands, more than five millions of people, 
and vast natural resources fell to Prussia, which now comprised two 
thirds of the land and two thirds of the inhabitants of Germany. 
‘The realm of the lordly Hohenzollerns was now a connected ,terrftory 
with a population of 25,000,000 stretching from Russia to France, 
and one of the great powers in Europe and the world, All these 
annexations were made without consulting the wishes of the peoples 
concerned. ‘‘Our right,"’ explained Bismarck, “is the right of the 
German nation to exist."’ 

Bismarck next turned his attention to the political reorganization 
of Germany. After abolishing the German Confederation, which 
for so many years had been an obstacle to national progress, the 
twenty-one little states north of the river Main were induced to join 
Prussia in 1867 in a new union called the North German Federation. 
The new constitution for this Federation extended the Prussian sys- 
tem of government to all of north Germany, and it was accepted at 
first by the princes and later by the people. The king of Prussia was 
made hereditary president with power to choose the federal chancel- 
lor, but the parliamentary system was deliberately avoided. The 
legislature cansisted of two houses: (1) the Federal Council (Bundes- 
rat), representing the sovereign princes of the various states; and 
(2) the Reichstag, elected by universal manhood suffrage. The rec- 
ognition of a general franchise was about the only way in which the 
few constitution differed from the Prussian system of government. 
Even Bismarck, the foe of constitutional government, was forced at 
last to recognize the democratic forges of the modern world. This 
constitution, like chat of Piedmont in Italy, was adopted four years 
later for the new German Empite.p At the insistence of Napoleon II, 
Bismarck had recognized the ‘international independent existence" 
of the four states — Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden, and Hesse- 
Datmstadt — but these states were bound to Prussia by a secret 
“offensive and defensive alliance.’’ The next move of Bismarck was 
to extend the Prussianized North German Federation over these four 
South German States. To accomplish, this purpose, he devoted his 
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energy to the consolidation of the political and military insticution 
of the new federal state in the north and to preparations for the last 
of his series of wars. 


2-6, Tue Fourra Srap — Tur Franco-Prussian War 


The Franco-Prussian War was perhaps a needless, a worse than use- 
less, conflict. It added nothing to the progress of humanity and little 
to the civilization of the world. It gave birth to the new German 
Empire and the Third French Republic, it is true, but the gain was 
offset by the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine and by the humiliation 
of a proud, mutilated nation burning with a desire for revenge. 
Furthermore it helped, more than any other single incident, to lay 
the foundations for the World War of 1914. 

The fundamental causes of the conflict were: (2) the ambition of 
Bismarck to use the enthusiasm engendered by a patriotic war for the 
purpose of uniting Germany under Prussian leadership; (2) the desire 
of the French empress and fer supporters, by a popular victory, to 
stop datigerous discontent at home, to insure the permanency of the 
Napoleonic dynasty, and to curb the growth of a dangerous rival; 
(3) the indiscretion and foolhardiness of the duke of Gramont, the 
French foreign minister in 1870; and (4) the jealousy, hatreds, and 
misunderstandings of two arrogant peoples, swept off their feet by an 
exaggerated patriotism which had been incited by their governments. 
Believing that war with France “Jay in the logic of history,"’ Bis- 
marck welcomed it to further his imperial plans by putting on the 
cap-sheaf of German unity. Smarting with chagrin over the failure 
to receive “‘compensations’’ to match Prussia’s expansion, and 
viewing with alarm the rise of a powerful neighbor across the Rhine, 
Napoleon II was determined to check Prussia's further disruption of 
the balance of power on the continent. The press, pulpit, schools, 
and armies were used by both governments to arouse a militant 
patriotism, Bismarck’s ‘reptile fund'’ and paid journalists filled 
the European newspapers with inspired reports; and preachers, 
teachers, and officials were instructed what ideas to spread among the 
people. The same policy was employed in France, A few level-hetded 
people in both countries denounced the coming struggle as ind¥fensi- 
ble. France frantically bit ineffectually sought allies; Prussia looked 
only for assurances of neutrality, and gained them. 

The-occasion for the war was skilfully manipulated by Bismarck 
to make France appear as the aggressor. When he encouraged the 
Spanish political leaders in offering the vacant Spanish throne to a 
relative of King William 1, France was in an uproat over the ‘‘dis- 
turbance of the European balance of power.” The newly elected 
king, Leopold, resigned the crown of Spain, but Empress Eugenie, a 
Spaniard, and the French war party persuaded Napoleon to insist that 
William I should promise never to permit a Hohenzollern to occupy 
the Spanish throne. Benedetti, the French ambassador, presented. 


5 . 
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this somewhat insulting demand to William J, who refused to make 
the promise. From Ems the king telegraphed Bismarck a calim ac- 
count of the incident. Assured by Moltke and Roon that they were 
prepared for the war, Bismarck revised and shortened the telegram so 
as to make it appear to the Prussians that Benedetti had insulted 
William I, and to the French that the Prussian king had slandered 
France. He then gave it to the newspapers to be sent over the world, 
It produced the desired effect: excited mobs marched up and down the 
streets of Paris shouting “To Berlin! To Berlin!’’; and angry 
Germans answered ‘‘To Paris! To Paris!’’ Mobilization began in 
both countries. The French minister of war told the emperor that 
the army was prepared,“ down to the last button on the last gaiter 
of the Jast soldier.’ 7 

On July 19, 1870, the French parliament, with only ten dissenting 
votes, declared war, but against Prussia alone. Within two weeks 
a million men were under arms in Germany, north and south, 
Through Prussian spies, German officers%cnew more about the geog- 
raphy of France than the French themselves., Everythfng was 
arranged for the comfort and efficiency of the soldiers from food and 
beer to stockings and toothpicks. The German military machine 
began a hurried advance towards France, The French were prepared 
in spirit but not in military equipment. Their army was poorly 
organized, badly Jed, and in chaos looking for the “‘Jast button.’’ 
Officers had lost their poor maps; soldiers had lost their officers; 
horses had lost their harnesses; guns had lost their ammunition; 
and, worst of all, France had lost the sympathy of the world. The 
newspapers of that day quite generally sympathized with the Ger- 
mans. Americans remembered Mexico; Great Britain was still in- 
censed at Napoleon's project to annex Belgium; Russia had not 
forgotten the Crimean War; Italy recalled her betrayal, and Austria 
her losses, in 1859. Napoleon’s declaration of war on a neighbor, it 
was said, was a violation of the spirit of the French Revolution and 
of his own fine words about nationalism and peace. Today, however, 
historians, as a rule, ate of the opinion that while the war was not 
unwelcome to Napoleon, it was really engineered by Bismarck, , 

ThgeGermap generals planned to defeat the French armies at 
Metz and Strassburg, the two fortresses whith guarded the entrance 
into Franée, and then capture Paris. Metz was surrounded, and on 
September 2, Napoleon and 81,000 men were captured at Sedan. After 
abolishing the French Empire, the provisional government under 
Gambetta proclaimed a levy on the whole nation to repel the in- 
vader, At last the Germans reached the gates of Paris, and never was 
a more courageous defense made. The people laughed at starvation 
and ate cats, dogs, birds, and rats, and even the wild beasts in the 
“animal park.’’ Gambetta fled in a balloon to Bordeaux, where 
with fiery words he sought to incite the country people to rescue 
Paris. On October 27 Metz with 173,000 men surrendered, and a 
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month later Strassburg with 19,000. Paris, subdued by starvation 
and the cold, accepted an armistice on January 28, 1871. The final 
treaty of Frankfort, May 10, 1871, (1) levied on France a wat" in-" 
demnity of $1,000,000,000; (2) provided for the occupation of 
northern France by a German army until the sum was paid; and 
@) gave Alsace-Lorraine not to Prussia but to Germany. The 

militarists were bent on destroying France. ‘‘The enemy must be 
destroyed and under our feet; a Bliicher, with his hatred of France, 

is lacking,"’ said one of them. Had Bismarck had his own way, it is 

probable that Lorraine might not have been taken. ‘I do not like 

the idea of having so many Frenchmen in our house against their 

will,”’ he remarked. He agreed to buy the railroads in the ceded 

districts for $65,000,000 Hut insisted upon trade concessions, which 

in France were called the ‘‘industrial Sedan."’ Germany won a great 

military triumph, but at a terrific cost. She got unity, money, terri- 

tory, and glory, but she also received the undying hatred of a dis- 

membered nation. Within fifty years, in the World War, France had 

her revenge, and Germany in 1918 paid in defeat for her victory in 

1871. 


7. Tux Founpation oF Tar German Empire 


While the German armies were overwhelming France, Bismarck 
took advantage of the psychological moment to complete the unifica- 
tion of the German nation. He concluded treaties with the four South 
German States by which they entered the North German Confederation 
under special concessions in postal and military matters. The name 
of the Federation was changed to the German Empire, and its presi- 
dent, the king of Prussia, became the German emperor. Ten days 
before Paris surrendered, in the hall of mirrors of the royal palace 
at Versailles, so memorable in the life of the Bourbon despots and 
the French Revolution, occurred an historic ceremony, King 
William I of Prussia, on a raised dais, in the presence of the kings, 
princes, and generals of Germany, was offered the imperial crown by 
a representative of rhe king of Bavaria in the name»of his fellow 
monarchs. Bismarck tead the imperial proclamation, which tom- 
pleted the first part of his life-work. For miles around Paris the 
booming of guns and tHe cheers of German soldiers annoynced the 
birth of the German Empire. In 1919 another event of hi§toric im- 
portance occurred at Versailles. ‘There the envoys of the German 
nation, whose emperor, William II, the grandson of William I, had 
been forced to abdicate by military defeat and internal revolution, 
signed a humiliating treaty of peace restoring Alsace-Lorraine to 
France and agreed to pay a war indemnity about fifty times as large 
as that levied on France in 1871. . 

The constitution of the North German Federation of 1867, 
slightly modified, was adopted as the imperial constitution April 14, 


x871, and it lasted until overthrown by the Revolution of 192% 
& 
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Bismarck became the chancellor of the Empire. Now that Germany 
was unified, he felt that his next task was to Prussianize it. This 
done, his next ambition was to assure the leadership of Germany in 
the international affairs of Europe. To Germany the consequences of 
the victorious war were greater than she foresaw, The annexation of 
the territory of a neighboring state left the troublesome “ Alsatian 
question" on her hands — a problem that soon assumed in principle 
an international significance. ‘* Think of it always,’’ said Gambetta, 
“and never speak of it.” 

The war gave Germany an indisputable hegemony in European 
politics. It completed Italian unity and abolished the pope's claim 
to temporal power. It definitely shut Austria out of all German 
affairs, turned her attention towards the Balkans, and made her an 
ally of Germany. It ended the neutrality of the Black Sea and 
reopened the Near Eastern Question. It destroyed the Napoleonic 
Empire like a second Waterloo and created in France the Third 
Republic, ° 
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CHAPTER XVII 


FORMATION OF THE DUAL MONARCHY 
OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


1. Oxsractes To A Centrarizep Empire 


Tux Austrian Empire, in its racial makeup, had the most composite 
character of any country in Europe except perhaps Turkey and Russia. 
The majority of the population was Slavic — Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, 
Ruthenians, Slovenes, and Serbo-Croats — forming a fringe around 
the Empire from Bohemia to the Adriatic. They differed greatly both 
in customs and speech. In the center of this Slavic sea were the 
Hungarians, and to the sduthwest the Italians. The German 
Austrians in the west, forming less than a third of the total inhabi- 
tants of the Empire, in practice ruled all the others, There was no 
national unity, of course, and also very little imperial patriotism. 
On the contrary the nationalism of the various racial groups tended 
strongly towards disunion. The motley Empire was held together by 
force and loyalty to the Hapsburg house, whose representative after 
1848 was Francis Joseph, an unsympathetic and despotic, but just, 
ruler. When Italy in 1859 wrested Lombardy away from Austria, 
the eyes of Francis Joseph were opened to the need of reform. Hence 
the worst “hereditary abuses’? were swept away, grievances were 
redressed, the local diets were restored, and in 1861 2 new constitu- 
tion was given to the whole Empire establishing a centralized form 
of government. This document provided for an imperial parliament 
with two houses meeting annually. The Chamber of Lords was 
composed of hereditary lords and dignitaries appointed by the em- 
peror. The lower house was chosen by the local diets., Thus, two 
years after the death of Metternich (1859), Austria abandoned 
absolutism, and became a constitutional monarchy, In the fac@of 
the reactionary policy of Bismarck in Prussia, Austriaenow became 
popular with the small Gérman states. But the subject nationalities 
became more discontented than ever. 

A new chapter in the history of Austria began with her defeat 
in 1866 at the hands of Prussia. She was forced to surrender her 
leadership in Germany, which had been held for so many centuries, 
to the rival Hohenzollerns. Over 8,000,000 German Austrians were 
cut off from national‘union with their blood relatives. Henceforth 
they had to be content with ruling the polyglot Austrian Empire and 
with expansion farther and farther into the Balkans. At the same 
time Venetia was ceded to the Italian kingdom, and Austria was 
driven out of Italy as she was out of Germany. Furthermore defeat - 

262. 
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at the hands of Prussia, encouraged the elements of discontent within 
the Empire to raise their voices. The people denounced the constitu- 
tion of 1861, as putting political power into the hands of the landed 
nobility and the wealthy middle class. The Bohemians and Hun- 
garians repudiated it because it treated them as pravinces instead of 
separate, equal nations. Other groups assumed equally threatening 


attitudes, 
2. Taz Compromisz or 1867 


The intensely nationalistic Hungarians said that Hungary had 
always been an independent state, joined to Austria only by a common 
monaich, who was the king of Hungary after he took an oath to 
respect their constitution and received the ancient crown of St. Ste- 
phen. If allowed to live their own natéonal life, they said, they 
would codperate with Austria in matters of common interest. But 
they wanted their own constitution of 1848, and not that of 1861 
which deprived them of self-governiyent. They refused to send 
representatives to the imperial parliament, and repeatedly thre:tiened 
revolution between 1861 and 1866. The Austrian defeat in 1866 
forced the emperor to give way. ‘What does Hungary want?” 
asked Francis Joseph of Francis Deak, the Hungarian patriot. ‘'Only 
what she wanted before Sadowa,”’ Deak replicd. 

Emperor Francis Joseph sought to settle the Hungarian problem 
by abrogating the constitution of 1861 and consenting to the new 
constitution of 1867, known as the Compromise CAusgleich), which 
was drawn up with the advice of both Austrians and Hungatians, 
It formed an odd kind of a state called the Dual Monarchy, composed 
of the ‘Lands and Territories represented in the Parliament’ CAus- 
tria) and the Kingdom of Hungary. In this new Austria-Hungary, 
each state had its own constitution, ministry, courts, officials, capi- 
tal, and official language. But the two states had a common flag, 
foreign service, army, and ruler; and, in addition to three joint minis- 
ters, the ''delegations'’ from the Austrian and Hungarian parliaments 
which sat alternately at Vienna and Budapest. The three joint 
ministers conducted foreign affairs, war and common finance, The 
“‘delegations"' settled such matters as tariffs, trade, public debt, 
and railways for ten-year periods and voted the budget for foreign 
affairs and the army. Under the Compromise each state was liberal 
but not democratic, for universal franchise had not yet been won. 
Magyar nationality had at last secured the recognition ofeindepen- 
dence, The Dual Monarchy endured under Francis Joseph until it 
was broken up into four states by the World War. 


3. Prooress or Ausrria-Huncary arrer 1867 


The Empire of Austria under the modified constitution of 1861, 
now included Germans, Slavs, and Italians, and formed a thick, ir- 
. tegular border around all of Hungary except in the east. It was 
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governed by the Reichsrat of two houses — the House of Lords made 
up of hereditary and life nobles, and bishops; and the lower chamber 
elected by the seventeen local diets under a restricted franchise. The 
ministry was responsible to the legislature. The kingdom of Hun- 
gary was a solid block of Hungarians, Rumanians, Slavs, and a small 
number of Germans. Its constitution was that of 1848 modified to 
mect the changed conditions. The legislature consisted of the 
aristocratic Table of Magnates, composed of 800 nobles and higher 
clergy; and the Chamber of Deputies chosen by a rigidly limited 
vote. Here, too, the ministry was responsible to the parliament. 
In local government Austria granted home-rule to all of her seventeen 
provinces through popularly elected diets; but Hungary was not so 
liberal. 

Among the Slavs, who constituted so large a portion of the popu- 
lation of both Austria and Hungary, there was deep-seated discon- 
tent. How to appease them so as to hold them loyal was a difficult 
problem. The Czechs of Bolftmia, the most progtessive of the Slavic 
groups if] 1868, demanded the same sort of independence as that 
accorded to the Hungarians. They claimed that they were also a 
separate nation, joined to Austria under a common ruler, Hence 
they insisted that the Kingdom of Bohemia be recognized as inde- 
pendent and that Francis Joseph be coronated at their capital, Prague. 
To avert revolution, Francis Joseph in 1871 admitted these claims of 
the Bohemians, and promised to place Bohemia on the saine basis as 
Austria and Hungary, thus changing the Dual Monarchy into a Triple 
Monatchy. But the hatred and fear of the Germans and Hungarians 
for the Slavs was so pronounced that the promise was not fulfilled. 
The Germans, as the ruling minority in, the Dual Monatchy, were 
afraid of losing their power; the Hungarians thought that an in- 
dependent Bohemia would only lead other Slavs to demand autonomy; 
and both groups dreaded the complications of foreign affairs under a 
Triple Monarchy. Consequently, when the Italians also began to 
agitate for separation, the Dual Monarchy suppressed both the 
Bohemian and the Italian movements, As a result Slavic self- 
government remained the burning question in Austria-Hungary ffom 
1867 down to the close of the World Wat. Indeed the Dual Mon- 
archy was able to survive only through racial divisions and hatreds, 
which gave the governments the opportunity to play off one faction 
against another. The southern,Slav problem, centering in Serbia, 
became an ever more active and menacing issue until in 1914 it 
produced the World War which ended the Dual Monarchy. 

In Austria during the ten years following the formation of the 
Compromise in 1867, the German liberals in control of the govern- 
ment ttied to ‘‘Germanize'’ the Slavs and the Italians, The schools 
were secularized, and in 1869 the German language was made com- 
pulsory in all elementary public instruction. Marriage under the 
civil law was allowed, and equal political rights were granted to both . 
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Catholics and non-Catholics. The pope characterized these laws as 
‘damnable and abominable.’* The socialists and the ‘* Young 
Czechs" raised a cry for the extension of the right to vote and also 
for social reforms. In 1873 the direct election of mefbets to the lower 
house of patliament was permitted, but the former system of separat- 
ing voters into four classes remained unchanged. Not until 1907 
was an equal vote given to all men in Austria. 

In Hungary the Magyars, who constituted barely half of the 
population (8% million out of 164 million in 1900), sought to ‘'Mag- 
yarize’’ the Slavs, Rumanians, and Germans, Their newspapers were 
persecuted, the Hungarian language was compulsory in the state 
schools, and ancient names of cities and districts were 1eplaced by 
Hungarian names. All sorts of devices ware used to prevent the non- 
Magyar groups from sending a majority of members to the Chamber 
of Deputies. Attempts to separate Hungary completely from Austria 
were checked by the threats of the empetor-king to proclaim uni- 
versal franchise in Hungary, which would have rurned the gavern- 
ment over to the non-Magyars and to the lower classes. Futther, the 
fear of a pan-Slavic peril under the leadership of Russia prevented the 
separation. As the World War approached, Austria and Hungary 
forgot their differences and presented a united front to the ‘‘dread 
power of the north."’ In the growth of political liberty and social 
reform, while there was some advance in Austria, Hungary lagged 
far behind the more progressive nations of the world. Hungary, like 
Russia, remained an archaic agricultural autocracy. 

Although Austria-Hungary possessed rich natural resources, such 
as coal, iron, and oil, with good inland waterways and railways, and 


Hungary 


plenty of cheap labor, still the Industrial Revolucion made slow head- , 


way. Agriculture was the predominant occupation, particularly in 
Hungary, where trade and commerce were mostly in the hands of the 
Germans and the Jews. The exports consisted chiefly of farm products, 
glass, earthenware, and beer. Sufficient advance was made, however, 
in industries and mining, to produce in Austria a middle class of 
wealth and power, and also an active city proletariat. 

Shut out of both Germany and Italy, Austria-Elungary began, to 
look towards the Near East. The Balkan states seemed to be a fruit- 
ful field for expansion. In that region the foreign policy of the Dual 
Monarchy was (1) to uphold the integrity of Turkey; (2) to en- 
courage the small states to stand on their own feet and, look to 
Austria rather than to Russia for guidance; (3) to place every obstacle 
in the way of Russian political or economic expansion; and (4) to 
develop the resources of the Balkans for the advantage of Austtia- 
Hungary. The consequences of this policy will be discussed later. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE CONSOLIDATION OF RUSSIA 


1. Tue Drsrorism or Tsar Nicuoras 1 


Tsar Nicholas I (1825-1855), who succeeded Alexander 1, was a 
devout champion of an intense, narrow nationalism. A man of 
striking personal appearance, by nature and experience a soldier, 
and happy in the midst of his army, he tuled ‘Holy Russia’ as a 
military camp in which disobedience was treason and a desire for 
liberty, sedition, He loved Russia with a mad passion, and planned 
to make her great and famous, not by imitating the dangerous western 
democtacies but by developing her own peculiar institutions through 
a process of “‘Russification.'’ Her unique role in world history was 
to be played under the guidance of autocratic government and the 
Russian Orthodox Church, The Russian people were inspired to 
patriotism by a stitring national anthem; amused by a strictly Rus- 
sian national opera; educated in national schools with a limited 
course of study; and encouraged to perpetuate their own ancient 
social and economic customs and practices, Hence, a high wall had 
to be built up against all pestilential ideas from liberal countries. 
Tsar Nicholas out-Metterniched Metternich in stopping travellers at 
the frontiers and in ordering all books carefully examined before being 
admitted to the country. Nor could Russians go abroad for business, 
pleasure, or study without permission. The press, music, the thea- 
ters, and che universities were all censored and watched by paid spies 
to prevent their inculcation of dangerous western doctrines. Out of 
50,000,000 people in 1853, only 3,000 students were attending the 
universities. An army of secret police, called the ‘‘Third Section,”’ 
aushorized to make arbitrary arrests and to inflict punishments at 
will, preserved and perpetuated the autocratic régime. The treatmént 
of subject racial groups was exemplified by the case of Poland, which 
was blotted from the map of Europe, its diet abolished, and 45,000 
families scattered over Russia. 

‘The Orthodox Church ‘was simply one of the strong atths of the 
autocratic state, and, consequently, efforts to win converts from that 
church to another faith were severely punished. Roman Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants lived under harsh restrictions, were watched 
by the government police, and punished on the slightest pretext. 
The Orthodox clergy, like the army, were an instrument in the tsar's 
hands to enforce his will in keeping Russia ‘‘frozen.'’ As the rule of 

. Nicholas I neared its close, when he saw the floodtide of western 
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freedom sweeping into Russia in spite of his efforts to keep it out, 
he said: “‘ My successor may do as he pleases, but I cannot change.’ 
In foreign affairs Nicholas I followed the policy of expansion 
which both his predecessors and his successors pursued, In the so- 
called ‘will’ of Peter the Great, now generally regarded as spurious, 
that monarch was made to say: ‘‘Neglect nothing to give the Russian 
nation European forms and customs. . . . Extend by every possible 
means towatds the north along the Baltic, and towards the south 
. and by continually advancing reach out to Constantinople.” 
The forger of this document, however, certainly interpreted clearly 
the policy of the Romanoff house during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Nicholas I obeyed this injunction by adding 
Georgia in 1829 and other provinces in the Caucasus, and by estab- 
lishing a virtual protectorate over Rumania. Regarding Prussia and 
Austria as the defenders of absolutism, he had no thought of waging 
war against them, and indeed in 1849 he helped Austria to crush the 
‘Hungarian revolt. Regardifig Napoleon HI as a usurper, the tsar 
refused fd address him as “My Brother.’’ With Great Britain he 
attempted to arrange a friendly agreement by which they would 
divide the empire of the ‘‘Sick Man of the East,'’ but the proposal 
was tefused. By 1850 Nicholas I clearly revealed an ambition to play 
the role of “big brother"’ to the little Balkan national groups so that 
he might eventually absorb them, and “'protector’’ to the Greek 
Catholics in the Turkish Empire so that he might use them to obtain 
possession of Constantinople. Turkey under British and French pres- 
sure rejected the Russian demand to be given the right to protect 
the Orthodox Christians, and in 1853 Russia broke off diplomatic 
relations with The Porte. The same year Turkey declared war on 
Russia, and four months afterwards Great Britain and France did the 
same. A year later Piedmont sent 17,000 soldiers to codperate with 
the allies, and Austria was only prevented from a similar course by 
the hostility of Prussia. Defeated in the Crimean War by the western 
powers he despised, the soldier-tsar died in 1855, leaving to his son 
and successor, Alexander II, the task of making peace. 


7 . 2 Tsar Arexanper II 1855-1881 


Alexander II ascended the Russian throne at a time when the 
people were loudly blaming the military bureaucrats for the humiliat- 
ing defeat in foreign policy and war, and were clamoring for liberal 
institutions and reforms. He himself professed to sce the dawn of a 
aew day in Russia and was resolved to follow a moderate policy like 
that of the eighteenth-century enlightened despots. He was sensible, 
level-headed, humane, and had the wisdom to select intelligent min- 
isters, His reign was devoted to an honest attempt to remedy the 
evils of his country, and the problems confronting him were not 
unlike those which Louis XVI had to meet in France. To attain his 
goal, he tried to keep in touch with the progress of the west and, 
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abandoned the negative policy of isolation. The gigantic Empire 
over which he ruled embraced the greater part of Europe, stretched 
across northern Asia, and included Alaska in North America, The 
population, which was 59,000,000 in 1836 rapidly increased in the 
next twenty years. Yet, as late as 1860, Russia, in spite of its size and 
wealth, was one of the most backward countries in agriculture, 
industry, and education in all Europe. 

The most far-reaching reform instituted by Alexander II was the 
abolition of serfdom. While there were many free peasants, yet in 
1836 a contemporary writer estimated the serfs on the crown lands at 
12,000,000 and the ‘“‘slaves'’ on the estates of the nobles at 23,000,000. 
A Russian lord ‘reckons the value of his property, not by the anaual 
income of his estate, but by the number of souls, that is, of male 
peasants upon it. An estate is said to be worth so many souls instead 
of so many roubles per annum.'' By 1860 some 47,000,000 serfs lived 
either on the tsar’s lands or on the large estates of the 100,000 noble 
families. In Russia alone of all Europe serfdom remained. About 
go per cent of the farm lands was owned by the-state, the prifices, and 
the nobility, These estates were separated into two portions — the 
crops of one part belonging to the aristocratic possessor; the other 
to the village peasants. The lot of the crown serfs was not so deplor- 
able, because their farms were larger, and their dues and services were 
lighter than those on private estates, being moncy dues or ‘' obrok,”” 
rather than onerous labor dues. But all serfs were bound to the soil, 
and were sold with the land like buildings and cattle. For the use 
of their little farms, they paid the lord dués in money or services in 
labor, as a tule three days a week. If the lord had no work, he might 
send his serfs to work in the mines or factories, or in the cities, and, 
of course, he took a certain percentage of their earnings. A day's 
labor of a serf included that of his wife and of his horse, if he had one. 
About 2,000,000 serfs wete servants in the homes of the lords who 
were totally landless. Not only could the master sell his serfs, but 

“he could alsq flog them, or send them to Siberia, or loan them to the 
tsar as soldiers. To be sure there were kind-hearted masters, who 
treated their serfs as children, but too often their overseers were cruel 
and heartless, Frequently the abused serfs retaliated in robberies, 
atson, and even murder, and many thousands ran away to become 
vagabonds. The law, such as it was, protected the serfs in their 
meager rights, but since the nobles themselves were the local judges, 
its enforcement was uncertain and often unjust. Turgeniev’s Sports: 
man's Tales gives one of the best descriptions of the life of the serfs 
and their relations to their owners. ca 

In America the black man was the slave of the “white man; in 
Russia the serf had the same blood as the owner. The Russians were 
conscious of the injustice of serfdom as a blot on their national honor, 
and ever since the French Revolution liberal patriots had urged eman- 
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Baltic, setfdom had been quite generally abolished, and even in the 
south there were many settlements of free Cossacks. But it was left 
to Alexander II to play the role of Abraham Lincoln in Russia. First, 
in 1858 and 1859, he freed the serfs belonging to the imperial family, 
and then, in 1861, he celebrated the sixth year of his rule by issuing 
the Emancipation Law declaring serfdom totally abolished. The 
ctown serfs were either made tenants on a long lease, or became free 
peasants with the privilege of paying for their lands on easy install- 
ments. Those working in the cities had only their freedom and 
became independent wage-earnets. The lands of the nobles were 
divided into two parts, one remaining in possession of the lords and 
the other going to the peasants in the wrs, or villages, as common 
property, The mrs in tugn parcelled out the land to the individual 
farmers for a given period, which by the law of 1893 had to be at least 
twelve years. The peasants had to pay the lords for these lands, but 
by agreement with the landlord the state supplied 80 per cent of the 
funds for these payments. These were regarded as payment in full 
and were distributed over a long period of time, to be collected in 
annual installments from the peasants. In 1863 the serfs in domestic 
service were freed and in 1866 the crown serfs were emancipated. 
About half of the arable land in Russia passed into the hands of the 
former serfs, and the remainder continued in the form of large estates 
until they were swept away by the Bolshevist Revolution. 

To pay the nobles for the loss of their lands required a large 
amount of money. The state had advanced most of it, and now 
sought to collect it through taxes levied annually on the freed serfs 
for forty-nine years. This led to much discontent among the peasants, 
who complained that they were given the poorest sections of land, 
and were unjustly forced to purchase their own freedom, They 
grumbled about heavy taxes, and grew restless under the harsh tax- 
gatherers and tyrannical police. They talked much about the need 
of a “second emancipation” to give them their rights. Uprisings 
occurred in many places, but were put down by the strong arm of the 
paternal government, The mir, consisting of the heads of the family, 
determined the time to begin plowing, to plant the crops, and to teap 
them. No person could leave his land, even for a few.days, without 
the mir's consent, unless he risked the forfeiture of his allotment of 
land. As a result of these harsh conditions, many peasants ran away 
and became factory hands in the cities, or laborers in the mines and 
forests. Once freed, the peasants were clamorous for more rights and 
privileges. These conditions must be taken into account to undet- 
stand how the younger generation came to play such an important 
role in the upheavals of r905 and 1917. 

A whole series of excellent reforms accompanied the emancipation 
of the serfs. A new judicial system based on western models was 
decreed in 1863, and the next‘yeat a new code of laws, patterned after 
other European countries, was drawn up. The system of courts now: 
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extended from local justices of the peace elected by the zezstvss to a 
court of last appeal. Court proceedings were open to the public and 
jury trial was provided for criminal cases, but political criminals were 
still tried secretly in the tsar's courts. A more modern system of local 
government was instituted by which the mrs were put under the 
control of assemblies composed of the heads of families. Above them 
district and provincial assemblies, called zemstvos, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the nobles, clergy, and mérs, levied local taxes and 
exercised rather wide legislative and administrative functions. 
These podies were excellent training schools for self-government, 
and took an important pare in the final overthrow of autocracy, 
Some attention was also given to the establishment of primary schools 
and technical education, The universities were allowed more liberty 
and more money, and the number of students increased rapidly. The 
press was granted a certain degree of freedom, and people were per- 
mitted to travel abroad, Steps were taken to utilize the enormous 
sources of natural wealth in the empire. * The prospects seemgd bwight 
for a modernized Russia, 

The untimely and badly organized Polish revolt in 1863 aroused 
the hatred of the Russian nationalists, and was easily crushed by the 
tsat’s troops without the aid of the Prussian soldiers offered by 
Bismarck. The Polish nobles suffered most, and the Roman Catholic 
clergy, who, it was believed, instigated the outbreak, were deprived 
of their ecclesiastical independence. The lands of the nobility were 
seized and given to the peasants without compensation to the former 
owners, The Roman Catholic monasteries were suppressed and their 
lands confiscated. Henceforth the Roman Catholic Church in Poland 
was tuled from Se, Petersburg. Poland became the ‘'Departtnent of 
the Vistula'’ and disappeared from the map of Europe for more than 
half a century, while Lithuania was incorporated with Russia and 
renamed the “Depattment of the Northwest.” 

One of the most unfortunate results of the Polish insurrection 
was the change it produced in Alexander II, Statesmen of the old 
régime played on his fears, very much as Metternich influenced 
Alexander I until the humane tsar was convinced that a liberal 
policy fomented revolution instead of allaying it. Several attempts 
on his life, and the spread of radical ideas, caused him to revert 
to the harsh policy of Nicholas I. The zemstves were deprived of 
much of their freedom and subjected to imperial authorigy, The 
press was again closely censored, and the schools and universities 
were carefully watched by spies. The hateful Third Section’’ was 
revived and soon tettorized the whole country. Thousands of polit- 
ical suspects were arrested, and imprisoned or hurtied off without 
trial to Siberia. Modern science and the social studies were rigidly 
excluded from the schools as dangerous. The atmy was ‘reformed’ 
on the Prussian model and in 1874 compulsory service was required. 
-These measures carried Russia backwatd instead of forward. 
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The foreign policy of Alexander II was centered in the desire to 
gain possession of Constantinople. To this end the tsar encouraged 
rebellion in Crete in 1865, and in 1870 aided the Bulgarians in securing 
independence in church matters. Taking advantage of the fall of 
Napoleon III, Russian rights on the Black Sea were enlarged, a navy 
was built, and Sebastopol was refortified,in 1871. This policy led to 
the Russo-Turkish War in 1877-8, for the outbreak of which the 
tsar's attempted justification was the Turkish massacre of Christians 
in the Balkans. This time the western powets did not interfere, and 
Turkey was easily defeated. In the treaty of San Stefano (1878), 
Russia secured terms favorable to herself, besides special concessions 
to the Balkan states, but the European powers, in the Congress of 
Berlin in 1878, robbed Ryssia of most of the fruits of her victory, 

As a result of the change of Alexander II from liberalism to ab- 
solutism during the latter part of his reign, there appeared an organ- 
ized revolutionary movement. Many intellectual radicals in the 
universities and among the Professional men, wished to abolish the 
perienl régime in Russia and to westernize the institutions of 
the country. They wanted a brand new Russia, and believed it could 
be created through education. When they were openly persecuted by 
the government, they organized secretly to spread their new gospel 
among the people. Many were forced to flee to Switzerland and to 
Great Britain, Herzen, a refugee in London, edited the Bell (Kolokol), 
which was widely read in Russia. Clubs were organized to study 
history, industrial problems, and social conditions with the purpose 
of transforming Russia from an autocratic to a democratic nation, 
Propagandism, such as is described in Turgeniev’s Virgin Soil, was 
carried ‘on among the peasants and city workers to prepare them for 
the new otder which was foreseen. A second group was composed of 
anarchistic socialists, inspired by the work and writings of Bakunin, 
who urged the destruction of the existing state, church, and family. 
Their recruits came from the workingmen and the ignorant peas- 
ants, Since peaceful means were denied them, they ,used bombs 
and assassinations. When balked in their propagandist efforts by 
the police, the majority of the revolutionists turned to terroritm, 
They formed a secret organization, which sought to frighten officials, 
nobles, and clergy into granting reforms, and had their own printing 
presses, system of spies, and laboratories for taking deadly bombs. 
Members took an oath of impligit obedience to carry out all orders 
of the society’s national committee. Within a short time six of the 
tsat’s officers and nine government spies fell as the victims of their 
wrath, The terrorists were ferreted out and executed without 
metcy. At last, early in 1881, Alexander II was induced to authorize 
a special board to prepare a new series of reforms, but the decision 
was too tardy, for on March 13 2 bomb ended his career. 

The reform movement gave rise to the first great contribution made 
by Russia to the world’s literature. Her novelists, historians, poets - 
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and dramatists, through their native force and originality, and their 
deep moral earnestness in dealing with modern life, have aroused 
enthusiastic admirers in democratic countries. Gogol, the first 
novelist of original talent, in his Dead Souls, satirized all classes of 
society. Turgenicv, who spent many years in France and Germany, 
in his Sportsman's Tales, pictured the sad lot of the serf and did much 
to pave the way for his emancipation. His Fathers and Sons, pointing 
out the conflict between the old régime of autocracy and the new 
régime of democracy, inspired young Russians to new endeavors to 
modernize their country. Pushkin, the greatest Russian poet, sang 
paeans to liberty. Dostoievsky, sentenced to die for treason but 
instead exiled to Siberia, devoted his poverty-stricken life to explain- 
ing to the world the mind and heart of Russia. With his pen he 
painted the lot of the ‘‘ humbled and injured" in the cities, the life of 
saint and sinner, the aristocrat and outcast, in all their human emo- 
tions. Leo Tolstoy, nobleman, novelist, and reformer, became a 
world-famous figure. His historical ndvel, War and Peace, cansed 
people around the globe to think. In Anna Karenina he shoWed how 
true joy blesses those who practice the Golden Rule. He attacked 
injustice in government and society, and advocated non-resistance as 
the only moral weapon. Believing that the common peasant had 
achieved the most ideal life, he gave his estate to his wife, labored in 
the fields as a peasant, and ate the food of a humble farmer. So great 
was his influence that the government dared not lay hands on him. 
He delivered a powerful blow at autocracy and inspired millions to 
work for the dawn of a new day. Russian art depicted human suffer- 
ing and human injustice, while Russian music was founded upon an 
inexhaustible wealth of unique folk-lore and its accompanying 
emotions. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE UNIFICATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


i, Tue Lack or Nationay Unity 


Wurtz the settlements of the Congress of Vienna were falling to 
pieces before the onslaughts of democracy and nationalism in Europe, 
the Republic of the United States was expanding across the American 
continent, By 31860, through purchase and conquest, the nation 
extended over an area about as large as all Europe, and included a 
population of 31,500,000. This vast tegion was being tapidly 
cemented together by a network of highways, railroads, and canals, 
With the opening of mines dad the building of factories the exploita- 
tion of The matchless natural resources of the country began, The 
establishment of schools and colleges was quite as marked as the 
taising of cotton and the creation of steamboats. Social reforms kept 
pace with the most progressive nations of the Old World. For the 
white race political democracy was farther advanced than anywhere 
else on earth. Excepting for the evil of Negro slavery, there were no 
privileged classes and no feudal system. Autocratic government was 
unknown, and the people as a whole were happy, prosperous, and 
proud of their native or adopted land. 

But the problem of complete national unity remained unsolved. 
To be sure, there was one constitution and one flag, but state rights 
and sectionalism had not yet been outgrown, So strong were the 
local loyalties that men regarded their status as New Yorkers or 
Virginians as of mote consequence than that of Americans, while 
New Englanders, southerners, and westerners took more pride in 
their localities than in national citizenship. Washington foresaw 
the danger of sectionalism and warned the people against it. DeWitt 
Clinton resigned hisseat in the Senate of the United States to be mayor 
of New York City. In the War of 1812 some of the states refused to 
permit their militia to fight outside of their territorial limits, and in 
1814 the New England Federalists threatened to withdraw from the 
Union. The differences and jealousies between the North and the 
South fecame more and more accentuated as the years passed so that 
as new states were admitted, great care was taken to keep political 
power in Congress pretty evenly balanced between the states above, 
and those below, the ‘‘Mason Dixon line.'’ For a time both sections 
were satisfied with the Missouri Compromise of 1820 — the ‘Dirty 
Bargain’ — which made the line of 36° 30’ the division between 
free and slave territory in the Louisiana Purchase. When Congress 
passed a tariff in 1832, South Carolina voted the Ordinance of 
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Nullification, and forced a modification of the tariff law. The same 
year Georgia set aside a decision of the national Supreme Court, and 
even repudiated a treaty made by the federal government. And so / 
the dispute between state and national sovereignty went on until | 
settled by a gigantic civil war. i 


2. Tue Civin War 


The controversy over slavery further separated the North and 
the South, The doctrine of liberty as set forth during the American 
Revolution resulted in the abolition of slavery in many of the north- 
etn states, where it was of little economic value. The federal con- 
stitution provided that after a period of twenty years (1808) the im- 
portation of Negro slaves to the United States should cease. After 
the Missouri Compromise in 1820, the slave states became more 
aggressive in defending slavery as an economic necessity and as a 
moral good for both the slave and the master. The reaction on the 
North was the rise of the abolition movetnent. Lundy and Garrison, 
through their newspapers; Wendell Phillips, the orator; Whittier, 
the Quaker poet; Parker, the preacher; and Lowell, the essayist, 
all took up the cause of the freedom of the blacks. Reviled and even 
mobbed in the north, these advocates of human justice and democracy 
soon spoke to multitudes, and aroused public opinion until among the 
Northerners Negro servitude became a burning issue. The Liberty 
party was formed in 1840 to limit slavery by all constitutional means. 

Meanwhile the free discussion of the slavery problem vanished 
in the south. In 1845 Texas was annexed as a slave state, and the 
Mexican War afforded further opportunity for sectional strife in Savery and 
Congress. The uproar over,the admission of California as a ‘‘free ‘¢#s 
state’’ ended in the Compromise of 1850, which, however, satisfied 
neither the North nor the South. The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854 
permitted the question of slavery in those two tertitories to be 
settled on the principle of ‘squatter sovereignty.’’ Both sections 
rushed settlers into the region to control the vote and local warfare 
resulted, Out of that controversy was born the Republican party, 
whieh in 1856 polled 1,314,264 votes, When in 1857, in the Dred 
Scott decision, the Supreme Court decided that the national govern- 
ment could not prevent the introduction of slavery into a territory 
of the United States, the Republicans assailed it as ‘‘unconstitu- 
tional.” Men like Lowell said that the question could be settled by 
wat alone, Lincoln became the champion of a new nationalism in 
the north, while John Brown's fanatical raid convinced the South 
that slavery, to live, must be nationalized. Many thousands among 
the Northerners were won over to the abolitionists’ views. The 
presidential election of 1860 was a crisis in the history of the Republic, 

Four days after the election of Lincoln as President, the South 
Carolina legislature called a secession convention, which on Decem- y 
ber 20, 1860, declared that the state was no longer a member of.the 
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Union. By February 1, 186z, six more states seceded. These seven 
states then summoned a constitutional convention, formed a “' pro- 
visional consticution,”’ and elected Davis and Stephens as president 
and vice president of the ‘Confederate States of America.’’ Further 
efforts at compromise failed. The North refused to accept the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court on the slavery question as final; the South 
insisted that the dictum of that august tribunal should not be ques- 
tioned. On this issue neither section would yield. Thousands in the 
north believed that the South should be permitted to secede, and 
President Buchanan argued that there was no way by which the 
national government could ‘'coerce a state."’ When a ship carrying 
the American flag, went to provision federal troops in Fort Sumter 
in Charleston Harbor, she was fired on by a South Carolinian battery, 
January 9, 1861, and the war between nationalism and sectionalism 
began. . 
In his inaugural address on March 4, 186r, Lincoln held that “the 
Unian" was ‘‘perpetual,”’ and promised that the laws of the nation 
would “be faithfully executed in all the states.’’ When Fort Sumter 
was captured by South Carolinian soldiers on April 14, President 
Lincoln immediately called for 75,000 volunteer troops. Four more 
southern states at once seceded, and both sides prepared in griin 
earnestness for rhe gigantic conflict that was to decide the question of 
American nationalism. The North with 22,000,000 people, of whom 
3,500,000 were foreign-born, raised 2,500,000 soldiers. The South 
with 9,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 3,504,000 were slaves, 150,000 
free negroes, and 300,000 foreigners, recruited 1,230,000 men for wat. 
The naval superiority of the North enabled her to cut off the South 
from outside supplies, and in her factories and war materials the 
North also had an advantage. Still the South held out through 
four long years of heroic struggle, and surrendered only when no 
longer able to raise men and means of warfare. The unity of the 
nation was won at a tremendous cost. The North lost 360,000 men; 
the South 258,000, or a total of 618,0co lives. The United States 
spent $3,660,000,000; the Confederacy, $1,300,000,000.' The destruc- 
tion of northern merchant vessels amounted to $20,000,000. eThe 
North suffered small loss in property; the South was, almost ruined 
commercially, and estimated its loss in slaves alone at $2.,000,000,000. 
This conflict, called the ‘‘ War of the States’’ in the south and the 
“Great Rebellion” in the north was a triumph for the nationalists. 
The doctrine of state sovereignty received its death blow, and hence- 
forth, after a controversy that had lasted since 1787, the full sover- 
eignty of the federal government was recognized. In 1862 Congress 
freed 3,000 slaves in the District of Columbia and paid their masters 
$300 for each slave. Slavery was also abolished, but without com- 
pensation, in all the territories. The property of rebels was likewise 
confiscated, and this included slaves, wha were set free. Public 
opinion in the north finally induced President Lincoln in 1863 tg 
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issue the Emancipation Proclamation which affected the status of 
more than 3,000,000 slaves. Just two years before, Tsar Alexander II 
had broken the shackles of millions of serfs in Russia. 

In Europe the humanitarian wave which accompanied the French 
Revolution had as one of its planks the abolition of human slavery. 
Many of the conservatives joined the liberals in support of this 
demand, at least in countries occupied by whites. During the first 
half of the ninetéenth century, therefore, the more enlightened states 
of Europe regarded it as a world disgrace that the United States 
should still tolerate slavery. Logically such states as Great Britain 
and France should have sejoiced over the outbreak of the Civil War 
and should haye given their moral support to the anti-slavery side. 
One of the reasons why this did not occu was because the progress- 
ive forces, which had caused the outbreak of a series of revolutions, 
were all hostile to slavery. Consequently the conservatives, in a 
natural reaction, upheld the slave-owners, and attempted to give 
material assistance to the southern states. Following the example 
of the British government's proclamation of neutrality, other Euro- 
pean and the Latin-American states declared their neutrality during 
the Civil War. Gladstone said: ‘‘Jeflerson Davis and other leaders 
of the south haye made an army; they are making, it appears, a 
navy; and they have made, which is more important than either, a 
nation.’’ Hence the southern Confederacy was recognized as a bel- 

, ligerent power, When the southern commissioners, Mason and 
Slidell, started for Great Britain on a British ship to obtain recogni- 
tion of the Confederacy as an independent nation, a northern wat- 
ship seized them. Great Britain threatened war, unless they were 
released, but Lincoln had taken a position which would justify the 
United States in freeing them without appearing to act under a threat 
from England. Great Britain, hard-hit by the blockade, which cut 
‘off her cotton supply, and Napoleon III, who was seeking the con- 
quest of Mexico, were considering mediation to end the war, when 
Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation put the war on a higher 
moral plane, Prominent Englishmen like Bright and Forster, and 
eveh Queen Victoria, were friendly to the North. Palmerston and 
Gladstone, however, viewed the war as an attempt of the more 
powerful North to tyrannically coerce an unwilling community to 
obedience, Throughout the war Russia, Prussia, Denmark, and Italy 
were friendly to the North. t , 

After four years of fighting, it took eight more yeats to restore the 
Union, disrupted by secession. The most prominent leaders of the 
south were excluded from national offices, but not one of them was 
tried for treason. It was thought that the Negro question was solved 
by three amendments to the national constitution: the thirteenth 
amendment abolishing slavery in 1865; the fourteenth making Ne- 
toes citizens in 1868; and the fifteenth giving them the right to vote 
sin 1870. Not until 1870 were all the seceding states readmitted to the 
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Union. To care for.the millions of freed but homeless black people, 
Congress created the Freedman's Bureau in 1865. The assassination 
of Lincoln in that year made the problem of reconstruction much 
more difficult. The Supreme Court by its decisions sought to create 
“an indestructible union of indestructible states.’’ The military 
officers sent down to govern the southern states vetoed laws, removed 
civil officials, dismissed legislatures, and issued decrees like despots 
instead of acting like the representatives of a democratic government, 
Southern Republicans and northern ‘‘Carpet-baggers’’ controlled 
the Negro vote and inaugurated a régime of corruption and extrava- 
gance past all belief. In self-protection the southern men joined the 
Democratic party and formed the ‘‘solid South"’ in national politics. 
An Amnesty Act in 1872,testored all but approximately 300 Con- 
federate leaders to full political rights, and special laws soon rein- 
stated many of these to their former status as citizens. The Supreme 
Court in 1875 declared the Civil Rights Act unconstitutional, and 
thus permitted the southern states to discriminate against the Negro 
in hotels and on railway trains. The Ku-Klux-Klan sought to 
terrorize the blacks and thus restore and preserve white ascendancy. 
The dark-skinned Americans secured freedom, but as yet they enjoy 
neither full civil rights nor social democracy. 


3. Socrat, Economic, AND EpucaTionat Proaruss 


The emancipation of several millions of black people from a 
state of servitude was the greatest social change that had ever oc- 
curred in the life of the nation. Hundreds of thousands of Negroes 
went north to form a section in nearly every village and city. Much 
was done to telieve their needs and to supply them with employment. 
Meantime the white population was spreading from the east into the 
middle and far west. The old towns were expanding into ugly, 
clumsy cities, and new cities were springing up to the westward, 
These cities were poorly-lighted, inadequately drained, badly 
policed, and most of them without paved streets, New York City 
in 1857 had the first uniformed and disciplined body of policemen. 
Washington was an unpaved bog in time of rains, and pigs and céws 
roamed through the streets, Adequate systems to supply fresh water 
wete just being constructed. Village greens were common, but 
Central Park laid out in New York City in 1857 was the first large 
city park. After 1854 horse cats were rather widely used. From 
1845 to 1855 more than a million Irish immigrants found homes in 
the New World, and the series of European wats from 1848 to 1871 
resulted in the coming of hundreds of thousands from the continent 
to America, Even Chinese and Japanese began to cross the Pacific 
to labor in California and Oregon. 

The natural resources of the nation were opened up on a greater 
scale through the large supply of cheap labor. Lumbering developed 
into a paying industry. The first oil wells were sunk in 1859, and. 
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soon methods of refining crude oil gave the world kerosene and other 
products. Natural gas was discovered and widely used for lighting, 
heating, and manufacturing. Mining was developed by leaps and 
bounds. Agriculture, horticulture, and stock raising spread across 
the continent. In 1860 the South exported cotton to the value of 
$1g1,000,000, and after the Civil War this lucrative business was 
revived. Express companies were organized, and in 1851 letter post- 
age was reduced to three cents, Mills and factories multiplied in the 
north. The iron industry was revolutionized by the Bessemer proc- 
ess. The telegraph was supplemented by the first cable across the 
Atlantic in 1866. Free delivery of mail (1863), money ordets, and 
mail cars (1864) expedited business, The enactment of a homestead 
law in 1862 and the completion of telegraph and railroad communi- 
cation with the Pacific coast by 1869 facilitated the settlement of 
post-war problems and. gave impetus to the settlement of the west. 
Hundreds of new inventions put the United States among the leading 
industrial countries of the world. New corporations, banke, and. 
insurance companies appeared. Labor became better organized and 
through strikes and boycotts sought higher wages and shorter hours. 
In the economic life of the world, the United States, particularly for 
the period following the Civil War, began to occupy a more con- 
spicuous place. 

The educational progress of the nation was seen in the general 
spread of education through the free public schools and the attention 
given to grading and supervision. About 1850 superintendents were 
appointed to oversee the grade schools in the cities, At the same time 
efforts were made to improve the secondary schools and. colleges, 
while true universities wore appearing here and there. The Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1856 admitted women to all departments. The 
press, library, platform, and pulpit spread knowledge among the 
people. The churches were becoming national until the Civil War 
created a schism in some of them. Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson, 
Hawthorne and other writers were creating a new national literature. 
Such journals as the North American Review, Harper's, and the Atlantic 
Méurhly, made-their appearance. Historians like Bancroft and Pres- 
cott were followed by Motley and Parkman. The South could point 
to Poe and Simms as literary stars. 


4. Tue Acuievemenrs or NATIONALISM TO 1880 


. 

As one surveys the period of world history from 1820 to 1880 it 
stands out in strong relief as preéminently an age of nationalism. 
Most of the insurrections were nationalistic in character, and the 
doctrine of the mission of the national state, preached as fervently 
as a religious creed by all groups of people, was a decisive factor in 
moulding the course of human events. In Greece, Latin America 
and Belgium national states were created before 1848, while the 

. spirit of nationalism led to needed reforms in Great Britain, France 
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and the United States. Everywhere, in the Old World and the New, 
this nationalistic awakening inspired peoples to new impulses and 
ambitions. Oppressed peoples, such as the Poles, Italians, Hun- 
garians, Slavs, Germans, and Irish were dreaming and planning for 
the day of national emancipation. The thirty years from 1848 to 1878 
was one of nationalistic realization, Three great world powers ~ 
Italy, Germany and Japan — were created; and three smaller states — 
Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria and Montenegro — gained an independent 
status. Hungary secured all the rights of a self-governing state, as 
an equal ally of the Austrian Empire. The Poles, Czecho-Slovaks, 
and Jugo-Slavs were defeated in their aspirations for separate political 
organization. The national integrity of the United States was saved 
only by the Civil War. Krance was once more transformed into a 
republic, the Third, which has endured to the present time. By 1878 
the political geography of Europe was simplified and clarified. The 
sore spots resulting from the failure of nationalism to attain its goal, 
consisting chiefly of Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, the groups in Austria- 
Hungary, Norway, Italia irredenta, the Balkans, and Ireland were to 
cause disturbances for the next forty years. 

For thirty years after 1820 there occurred in Europe and in 
Latin America a relatively large number of liberal insurrections 
and revolutions, mostly within existing political organizations, 
which had for their objectives the overthrow of autocratic rule and 
the attainment of a greater degree of self-government. For the thirty 
years following 1848, with the exception of the small outbreaks in 
Poland and Greece in 1863, the secession of the South in the United 
States, and the bloody frenzy of the Paris Commune in 1871, the states 
of the world were remarkably free from.internal upheavals, With 
the attainment of nationalism, came a development of the institu- 
tions of self-government far more remarkable than during the epoch 
of liberal revolutions. By 1878 most of the European and American 
states possessed constitutions and systems of modernized govern- 
ments, which were to prove fairly stable and enduring. , After 1878, 
with the exception of the Balkans, there were in Europe compata- 
tively few major political changes of much significance until the 
World War. . 

The development of nationalism was accompanied by the growth 
of political democracy and constitutional government. Among the 
different racial groups in Austria#lungary the two forces, nationalism 
and democracy, continued to thwart each other. Elsewhere, national 
unity aided the establishment of popular government to a greater 
or lesser degree. In Germany and Italy the cause of the people was 
identified with the ambitions of the government, and hence hostility 
to the ruling powers tended to disappear as concessions of more 
liberal institutions were made. Reformets planned to advance pro- 
gtessive measures through parliamentary bodies chosen by an ex- 
tended franchise rather than by revolution, Certainly a distinct gain . 
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was made for civilization when peaceable progress became the watch- 
ery of the democratic national state. 

Two forces, socialism and autocratic imperialism, were the ene- 
mies of nationalism. Socialism in one form or another sought to 
ignore national boundaries and institute a class-war against the 
capitalists in all countries. To accomplish their goal, they formed 
political parties and chus sought to gain control of the government. 
Jn 1868 the Social Democratic party, under Bebel’s Ieadership in 
Germany, was organized to labor for the realization of the Marxian 
program. Had its ideals been realized fully, the socialist movement 
would have destroyed national unity everywhere, But it failed be- 
cause the workingmen were largely loyal to the new national ideal, 
and because the national governments were sufficiently strong to 
prevent its triumph. Autocratic imperialism successfully thwarted 
the realization of nationalism in central and eastern Europe. In 
Germany the people of Alsace-Lorraine, Posen, and Schleswig were 
compelled to remain subject to Prussta. In Austria-Hungary, the 
Slavic and Italian groups were ruled by Austrians and Hilngarians. 
In Russia, the Poles, Lithuanians, Letts, Esthonians and Finns were 
denied autonomy. In the Balkans, Turkey tyrannized over the sub- 
jected Christian nationalities. And in the United Kingdom, Ireland 
did not enjoy self-government. 

The effects of the growth of nationalism on world civilization 
were both good and bad. On the whole it encouraged democracy 
and helped to extend the right of the Laan to participate in goyern- 
ment. It tended to reduce the power of kings and emperors by es- 
tablishing popular legislatures, and by creating systems of free, 
national education. It reduced the danger of disruption through 
internal revolution, and assured the triumph of law, liberty, private 
property, and orderly progress. On the other hand, nationalism 
tended to a narrowing of ideals and sympathies; to an intolerance of 
everything ‘‘foreign'’; to a selfish and bigoted type of patriotisin; 
to an undue praise of national history, art, literature, language, 
music, and institutions. Consequently it bred dangerous rivalries 
antl animosities among nations, and led to alliances of one group of 
nations against another group, It brought the policies and ‘' vital 
interests'’ of one nation into conflict with those of another, Each 
nation sought to become entirely self-supporting by securing new 
territory and the control of new mgrkets. Distrust and hatred grew 
apace until, finally, to realize national ideals, the nation-state felt it 
imperative to build a formidable navy and to possess a powerful stand- 
ing army. Europe became an armed camp in defense of nationalism, 
the result of which was the World War in r9r4. 
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PART VI 


NATIONAL CONSOLIDATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND WORLD POWERS 


CHAPTER XX 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


1. Nzurratiry AND Forricn Rerations 


Arrer the elimination of Napoleon from the public life of Europe 
in 1815, Great Britain enjoyed a long interval of peacc, until, about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, her imperial interests led to a 
series of foreign wars: (1) She joined in the Crimean War against 
Russia to preserve the integrity of Turkey. (2) In 1857 all north- 
ern India rose in the Sepoy revolt against British rule, With the 
aid of loyal native troops from other sections, and fresh soldiers 
from home, the British were able to put down the insurrection. 
The mutinous native troops were punished and all who were gspected 
of instigating the massacre were sent to death, oftimes with the 
greatest cruelty, (3) Three wars occutred with China —~ the Opium 
War of 1839-40, the wat of 1857-60, and that of 1860 — which 
secured for the British valuable trading rights. (4) In 1862 there 
was a short wat with Japan. (5) Similar petty conflicts took 
place in Ashantee, Abyssinia, Burma, Can Reb (1837), Tasmania 
(1830), Afghanistan (1839, 1842), New Zealand, and with the Kaflirs 
(4819, 1834, 1846, 1850), Boers (1848), Basutos (1851), Zulus and 
Kaffirs in South Africa, As a result the British Empire was ex- 
tended and British commerce considerably increased. 

The Civil Wat in the United States won friends for the South 
among the conservative upper classes, and champions for the North 
among the common people. The blockade of southern ports shut out 
British goods and closed the textile mills by cutting off the supply 
of cotton. Idle workers, the high cost of living, and anger at the 
seizure of Mason and Slidell from a British ship, caused the English 
government to send troops to Canada preparatory to a declaration of 
war‘on the North, But Lincoln’s apology for the capture of the two 
Confederate cammissionets averted a conflict. Great Britain declared 
neutrality, but secretly favored the South by permitting cruisers to 
be built in British shipyards. In the case of the ‘Alabama’’ and 
several other cruisers, the guilt of Ggeat Britain was so evident that 
the Geneva Tribunal, ten years later, awarded $15,000,000 in damages 
to the United States. On the whole, however, the British govern- 
ment preserved its neutrality faithfully in the face of much pressure 
at home and provocation abroad. . 


2. Ponrrican Rerorms 


Since 1832 there had been no extension of the franchise and no 
change in the distribution of seats in the House of Commons. Agita- 
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tion for the granting of the right co vote to all Englishmen cul- 
minated in the Chartist movement, which, however, accomplished 
nothing directly. When Gladstone in 1866 led the movement for the 
extension of suffrage, only one man in six in Great Britain had a vote. 
To win the support of the people, Disraeli secured the passage of the 
Reform Bill of 1867, which reduced the number of parliamentary 
seats in 46 towns and gave thei to the larger cities and more populous 
counties. At the same time the right to vote was extended to all men 
who paid a small sum in taxes or rent, so that now at least two thirds 
of the men voted for members of the House of Commons. Only the 
poor farm laborers and the poorest workingmen in the cities remained 
disfranchised. The elections of 1868 swept the Liberals into power 
with Gladstone as prime minister. The Ballot Act of 1872 introduced 
the practice of secret voting in British elections. When the farm 
laborers struck for better wages and demanded the right to vote, 
Gladstone became their champion and, against much opposition, 
secured ghe passage of the Reform Bill of 1884, which increased the 
voters from 3,000,000 to over §,c00,000. The next year more than a 
hundred of the smaller towns were made parts of the counties in 
which they lay, and their representatives were given to the larger 
cities and thickly settled counties. At the same time the electoral 
districts were equalized all over the kingdom. Gladstone now 
boasted that the people were arrayed in ‘one solid, compacted mass 
around the ancient throne, which it had loved so well, and around. 
a constitution now to be more than ever powerful, and more than ever 
free." 

The middle class was enfranchised in 1832; the workingmen in 
the towns and cities in 1867; and the, poorer people in the rural 
districts in 1884. The next year representation was adjusted to the 
population, and the members of the House of Commons increased 
from 658 to 670, with 72 for Scotland, 103 for Ireland, and 495 for 
England and Wales. These conditions continued unchanged until 
1gt8. Since a man voted, not as a natural right but as an owner or 
user of property, some 2,000,000 inen were still deprived of the right 
to vote for members of Parliament. Further, since a man voted in 
every district where he met the property qualifications, nearly 
§25,000 men were plural voters, some having as many as twenty 
votes. Consequently the cry, ‘one man, one vote,'’ arose, and com- 
plaints were made that, since the population had again shifted to the 
industrial centers, the earlier apportionment of seats was no longer 
equitable, For instance, in 1912 an English borough with 56,000 
voters and an Irish borough with only 1,700 voters had the same 
number of members in the House of Commons. Finally, women 
taxpayers who in 1869 were given the right to vote in municipal 
elections, began to demand the right to vote for members of Parlia- 
ment. Their claim to this privilege was greatly strengthened by the 
demonstration during the World War of their ability to share in the 
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difficule tasks confronting the nation. To meet these new condi- 
tions, the People’s Act of 1918 was passed (1) giving a vote to all 
males without regard to taxes or property; (2) limiting the number 
of votes that an elector could cast to two; () permitting absent 
soldiers and sailors to vote by mail, and lowering their age limit to 
nineteen years; and (4) granting to every woman over thirty the 
right to vote. Thus the franchise was further extended to 2,000,000 
men and to 8,000,000 women, making Great Britain one of the most 
complete democracies on earth. 

Another important political reform occurred in connection with 
local government, when in 1882 the right to vote for city officers 
was extended to all inhabitants, whether property holders or not. 
The acts of 1888 and 1894 created representative councils in the coun- 
ties and parishes chosen by both men and women. To these bodies 
was given authority over such matters as education, health, and the 
poor, In this way the British people have come to rule themselves 
by the will of the majority in both local*and national affairs 

While local government, the House of Commons, and the cabinet 
were now democratic, the House of Lords remained as the bulwatk of 
class privilege. For a century the ‘ mending ot ending" of the Lords 
was a burning issue in British politics. When in 1909 Lloyd George 
proposed a heavy income tax and other burdens on the rich, the Lords, 
by a vote of 350 to 75, rejected his budget, Since for a long time it was 
assumed that the Lords had no control over money matters, the 
House of Commons voted that this rejection by the Lords was a 
“breach of the constitution and a usurpation of the rights of the 
House of Commons,’’ Supported by the nation, the House of Com- 
mons passed the Parliaments Act of 1911 and the angry Lords were 
obliged to sanction it. This measure provided that any law dealing 
with the financial matters of the nation, passed by the Commons and 
refused by the Lords, should after one month be sent to the king and, 
with his signature, become law. Other bills rejected by the Lords, 
if passed by the Commons in three successive sessions, also became 
law. Provision was made, however, that two years must elapse 
betWeen the second reading of the bill in the first session and its third 
passage. As astesult of the curtailment of the authority of the House 
of Lords, it has less power today than the Senate of the United States. 
The legal term of Parliament was lowered from seven to five yeats in 
order to insure more frequent natiowal elections. With the Lords’ 
loss of all veto power over money bills and the retention of only a 
suspensive veto over other laws, the House of Commons is now 
the unquestioned sovereign power of the nation. 


3. Tae Government or Great Brrrain 


The British government differs from that of the United States in 
six important ways: (1) It has a flexible and only partly written 
rather than a rigid, written constitution. (2) It places much more 
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power in the lower house of the national legislature. G) It is 
centralized and not federalized. (4) It uses the cabinet as the real 
executive, which reflects the will of the majority in the Commons, 
(5) The governmental powers are united and not separated, and are 
continually changing. The constitution is made up of many docu- 
ments, legal precedents, written Jaws, and unwritten practices — 
the product of fifteen centuries of political growth — and ic has not 
yet reached a final form. Parliament has the power to alter the con- 
stitution at will, and by the common processes of law making. 
(6) There is no supreme court to decide on the constitutionality of 
legislation, To an American, the British political system seems at 
once “royal, aristocratic, and democratic,’ Prior to 1832 the 
aristocracy were in contrgl; then the middle class came into power; 
and with more recent extensions of the franchise and the abolition 
of the veto power of the Lords, the government is ona truly democra- 
tic basis. Yet both the king and the Lords remain and perform valu- 
ablessqayices in the British system. 

To an onlooker the king secms to play an important role. He 
lives in splendid palaces, owns large estates, enjoys personal im- 
munity, and cannot be arrested or called to account for his private 
conduct in any court of law. On his accession, George V was voted 
an annual income of $2,300,0c0, He sets the example in all social 
circles, occupies the center of the stage in all official ceremonies, and 
reigns “‘by the grace of God."’ Viewed more closely, however, he is 
little more than a national guide-post with the “right to encourage 
and the right to warn."’ Like the Union Jack, he stands symbolically 
for the unity and permanency of the Empire, and for the majesty of 
the law, ‘The king reigns, but does not rule,’’ and the ‘‘crown"’ is 
no longer the king, but merley ‘‘a convenient working hypothesis.”’ 
Laws are passed and enforced, and court decisions made, in the name 
of the ‘'crown,"’ yet the real executive, or ‘‘crown,’’ is not the 
monarch but the ministry, which is directly responsible to the 
majority in the House of Commons, . 

The ministry is composed of about sixty of the highest executive 
heads, nominally appointed by the king, but in reality select&l by 
the prime minister, who reflects the will of the party in power. 
In theory custom obligates these ministers to resign at once, if the 
House of Commons expresses a decided disapproval of their policy, 
About twenty of these ministaxs, who fill the most important posi- 
tions, form an inner circle knawn as the cabinet, which shapes the 
policy of the government. Although the most powerful factor in the 
British system, the cabinet until recently was wholly unknown to 
law. In 1906 this office for the first time was recognized by law. 
The head of the cabinet is the prime minister, who is always the 
acknowledged leader of the majority party. The prime minister 
chooses his own associates, and serves as the connecting link be- 
tween the king and Parliament; with other cabinet members he sits 
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in the House of Commons to explain all important acts and bills. 
The cabinet exercises administrative powers, directs legislation, and 
continues in office as long as it enjoys the confidence of the House 
of Commons. When an adverse vote is passed by the Commons, 
one of three things may occur — either the cabinet immediately 
resigns, or it may bow to the will of the majority as the Ramsay 
MacDonald cabinet did on half a dozen occasions, or else the House 
may be dissolyed and a new election held. Should the new House 
support the cabinet’s policy, it remains in office; if it does not, then 
the leader of the "‘opposition”’ is asked to form a cabinet. In the 
British government the cabinet is the ‘' keystone of the arch,"’ and 
has so notably proved its success as an agency of the people’s will 
that it has been generally copied over the gvorld. 

The strain of the World War forced some significant changes in 
the cabinet system. Many new departments were created to meet the 
abnormal situation. In 1915 a ‘‘coalition’’ cabinet was formed of 
representatives of all parties, but it soon proved too cumbeyyeme to 
conduct business for the efficient direction of the war. Hence the 
next year a ‘war cabinet’ of five members, with Lloyd George as 
prime minister, was formed, to which a sixth member was added 
later. This ‘war cabinet’’ continued in power after peace was made, 
until the election of 1922 returned the conservative Unionists to 
power with sufficient strength to restore the pre-war cabinet system. 
tn 1917 and again in 1918 the prime ministers of the self-governing 
British colonies were asked to attend a series of special meetings of 
the cabinet in order to secure more effective codperation in waging 
the war. It is one of the peculiarities of British political procedure 
that these variations occurred without any formal authorization by 
Parliament. 

The British Parliament, constitutionally, is made up of two 
houses: the Lords and Commons. The House of Lords is composed 
of hereditary peers, bishops, and peers created by the king. The 
Commons by the act of 1918 included 707 members elected by the 
people for a term of five years, unless Parliament is dissolved sooner. 
Any*British voter is eligible for a seat. As the prime organ of the 
people's will, che House is virtually Parliament, and is commonly 
so designated as the source of sovereignty. In the United States 
elections occur at fixed periods; in Great Britain they may take place 
at any time the prime minister wishes to appeal to the people, and 
must be held at least every five years. The law of 1918 fixed the 
amount any candidate may spend on elections at about fourteen 
cents for each voter in the county electoral district and ten cents for 
each voter in the borough district. The House elects its own pre- 
siding officer, called the ‘‘speaker,"’ who is supplied with a home 
and a stipend of $25,000 pearly. Such officers as the clerk and set- 
geant-at-arms are named for life by the king. This powerful body, 
without a written constitution to limit its actions, without a su- 
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preme court to declare ics acts unconstitutional, and without a veto 
by the Lords or king to nullify its measures, governs the country 
with wisdom and sanity. Through a long historical process the 
Commons has acquired powers that once belonged to the king and 
the Lords. Since 1919 there has been much discussion of the ‘'devo- 
lution’ of the government of Great Britain, which would give 
England, Scotland, and Wales subordinate legislatures, called crown 
councils, to relieve Parliament of a multitude of purely local prob- 
lems with which it is at present swamped. There has also been con- 
siderable discussion of the further reform of the House of Lords, 


4. Pourrican Partizs 


England was the first, modern country to develop the system of 
political parties, which today prevails in all democratic nations. 
After the seventeenth century the two-party organization emerged 
and became an integral part of the government, The political arena 
witwesged a clash between the Whigs and Tories, or the Liberals and 
Conservatives as they were called after 1850, The Tories were in 
power prior to 1830, after which, with the exception of a few brief 
periods, the Whigs or Liberals controlled the governinent until 1874. 
The Liberals stood for individual liberty, stressed free trade, sought to 
break down the rule of the landed aristocracy and hereditary privi- 
lege, wished to curtail the power of the state church, urged equality 
before the law, and championed Irish home tule, the extension of 
suffrage, the betterment of the lot of the workingmen, and democratic 
ideals. From 1874 to 1905, except for nine years of Liberal rule, the 
Conservatives were in power. Their earlier slogan for '‘ the Crown, 
the Church, and the Constitution’ was considerably altered by the 
irresistible march of events. They accepted certain democratic re- 
forms, which were well safeguarded against excesses, and showed an 
eagerness to redress grievances growing out of competition in in- 
dustry. Their imperialistic policy culminated in the South African 
War (1899-1902). They stood before the nation as the guaran- 
tors of law, order, and property, In 1886 Gladstone's first bill for 
home rule in Ireland led a large section of the Liberals under Cham- 
berlain to secede to the Conservatives, who thereupon adopted the 
name of Unionists. In 1905 the Liberals returned to power and 
governed Great Britain until 1915, when the coalition cabinet was 
formed.for the better prosecution of the World War. 

Each of these two great parties was strong enough to restrain the 
other, and yet one of them always ruled in the House of Cominons. 
“His Majesty's Government"’ is the victorious party; ‘His Ma- 
jesty's Opposition”’ is the defeated party. Both parties are so broadly 
national in their policies that notwithstanding heated debates and 
apparent differences, many broad-minded men find it easy to change 
from one to the other. In general the Unionists opposed Irish home 
tule, and favored an aggressive foreign policy, tariff reform in the 
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direction of protection, moderate social legislation, and reasonable 
land reform. To check the supremacy of the House of Commons, 
they urged a popular referendum on all important laws about which 
the two houses disagreed. They represented the landlords, farmers, 
the clergy of the state church and many men of wealth in industry, 
The Liberals championed Irish self-government, free trade, radical 
social legislation, restriction of the liquor traffic, the abolition of 
plural voting, and the supremacy of the House of Commons. Prior 
to the World War their leader was Lloyd George, who advocated a 
sweeping program of social democracy. Their strength came from 
the middle class and the laboring classes in the industtial centers, 
where human welfare was bound up with coal, iron, and commerce. 
Two minor political parties appeared in gecent years. The Irish 
Nationalists, localized in Ireland before a self-governing status was 
obtained by the Irish, sought either home rule or complete inde- 
pendence, and often held the balance of power in the House of 
Commons. The Laborites, organized abdut the end of the lggpscen- 
tury by the trade-unions, and composed of workers and sympathetic 
intellectuals, desired in general to promote the welfare of the laboring 
masses. Before the World War neither of these two parties was 
strong enough to play any important role alone. After 1906, how- 
ever, by uniting with the Liberals, they exercised a profound influence 
on legislation. The Labor party in that year had 29 seats in the 
House of Commons, and by 1914 the number had been increased to 42. 
Early in 1918 the Labor party adopted a national democratic organ- 
ization and appealed for support to all who worked ‘by hand or 
brain."’ Since the World War the Laborites have increased their 
membership greatly, and have set forth a comprehensive program of 
social and economic reconstruction in British industries. In the elec- 
tions of 1922 they won 142 seats, and in the elections of December, 
1923, succeeded in winning control of Parliament with x91 seats. It 
remains to be seen whether the Labor party will become one of the 
great parties, hy absorbing the Liberals, or whether it will be swal- 
lowed up by the Liberals. 
° 
5. Soctat Rzrorms 


In recent years it has been felt that the two most pressing social 
problems are: (1) the unequal distribution of wealth; and (2) the 
ownership of land by a few personse Industries, mines, railways, 
and ships are in the possession of capitalists, who have the means to 
enjoy life, while their hired workers, who constitute a vast majority 
of the men and women and children of the nation, have neither suffi- 
cient leisure for recreation, nor adequate pay for food and clothing, 
nor comfortable homes in which to rear their families. Crime, dis- 
ease, overwork, ignorance, and deprivation continually confront the 
working people. The workers in the congested industrial centers 
early in the nineteenth century formed “labor unions’’ through 
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which by collective baigaining they hoped to obtain higher wages 
and shorter hours. When Parliament forbade these organizations 
and sent men to jail for violating the law, the workers formed secret 
unions. Public opinion became so strong in support of the labor 
unions that in 1824 the prohibition was partly removed, and a dec- 
ade later under Robert Owen a “Grand Consolidated Trades Union’ 
came into existence. The ‘‘strike’’ as a weapon to secure reforms 
was regarded by the government as a conspiracy against legal busi- 
ness, and punishable by the criminal code. Not until 1871 were labor 
unions fully legalized, strikes permitted, and collective bargaining 
freely allowed. British labor unions now increased rapidly and set 
an example for skilled wage-earners in other countries. After the 
successful dockers’ strike in 1889, the unionization of unskilled la- 
bor made much headway. The railway men of the Taff Vale 
Railway in Wales struck and ‘‘picketed'’ the road to prevent the 
company from using non-union men. The railroad company then 
browght action in court against the union and in 1901 it was found 
guilty by the House of Lords and sentenced to make good the losses 
to the railway company. As a result the labor unions in the nation 
were so aroused that they joined the Liberals in enacting the Trades 
Dispute Act of 1906, which permitted "' picketing,”’ and forbade suits 
against trade-unions for compensation on the ground of violation of 
agreement. : 

The workers now advanced their interests through both the union 
and the Labor party. In each election new victories were won, The 
Lords in 1909 decided that the funds of unions could not be spent 
for political purposes. The House, however, in rg9t1 voted to pay 
each of its members a salary of $2,0c0 a year, which enabled the 
Labor members to devote all their time to their duties, and after- 
watds enacted a law permitting unions to use their money for patty 
needs, if approved by a majority vote of their members. Serious 
Jabor troubles and strikes from 1911 to 1914 caused general alarm, 
Meanwhile labor unions were uniting in larger and more powerful 
organizations until in 1914 the Miners’ Federation, the National Union 
gf Railwaymen, and the Transport Workers’ Federation, included more 
than 1,500,000 members. In 1920 about 60 per cent, of the manual 
workers were in trade-unions, and they had 70 members in Parliament. 
Largely as a result of the idealism of the World War, the Labor party 
demanded the nationalization of the coal mines and the means of 
transportation, and the settlement of world problems on the basis of 
genuine democracy. 

The bad conditions among the workers led to somesalutary reforms. 
In 1878 the previous laws regulating labor in industry were united 
into a single code, and provisions were made for the inspection and 
sanitation of factories and mills. This code was revised in 1902, when 
the minimum age of child workers was taised to twelve years, and 
the general working conditions improved. In 1908 the Mines Code 
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extended these regulations to the mines. Two years later an eight- 
hour day for miners, and in 1912 a minimum wage, were created. 
The Workman's Compensation Act of 1906 required employers to 
pay their workers for accident or sickness. Pensions of $1.25 a week 
were provided in 1908 for poor workers over seventy. In 1914 ovet a 
million old people were drawing this pension. In London alone 
109,000 tenants were housed in modern homes built by the govern- 
ment. An effort was made to give every Jaborer ‘‘a garden patch." 
Labor exchanges were established to find employment for the idle 
workers. Wage boards representing the workers, the employers, 
and the government were organized to adjust wages on a fair scale. 
Finally the government provided insurance against illness, injury 
and unemployment, These measures were based on the theory that 
all society should bear the burdens of the working classes for the 
genekal welfare of the nation. 

Loud were the complaints in Greag Britain because the land was 
in the possession of a few rich landlords. As in feudal @erfs, less 
than 5,000 persons held the greater part of the soil of the nation, 
In England proper 27 noblemen had come into the ownership of 
abottt 10 per cent of al} the fields and forests, while in Scotland 1,700 
persons laid claim to go per cent of the territory, Further, quite a 
number of the largest estates in the nation were "'entailed,"’ chat is, 
they went from the father to the eldest son and could not be sold or 
brokenup. Thus it was that these landed aristocrats, without manual 
toil, collected from their tenants annually in rents millions of dollats. 
The Jand problem was so serious that statesmen became greatly 
alarmed over the situation. The tenant farmers and farm “hands” 
were dwindling, and farming declined until the crops fell far short of 
feeding the population, The landlords paid taxes only on that pare 
of their hou directly used by themselves, while the tenants paid 
taxes on all the remainder. Before tg909 the Jands reserved for game 
and gardens were also exempt from taxation, and the game wardens 
alone increased in half a century from 9,000 to 23,000. In that year 
Lloyd George cited the case of a Welsh tailor who was assessed $4,700 
on 800 square yards of land, while a near-by marquis was assessed 
only $4,600 an 500,000 squate yatds. Vast sections were reserved fot 
hunting instead of being cultivated to feed the people. Between 
1889 and r909 about 1,500,000 actes of tillable soll were withdrawn 
from cultivation. During the Worlds Wat most of this idle band was 
plowed up and planted to crops, and it will never be given up again 
to idle users, Since the leases of tenants were for short periods, they 
took no pains either to enrich the soil or to make improvements. 
Increased tents caused much discontent, and the hard work, low pay 
and long hours induced thousands of farm laborers to flock to the 
cities or to leave for the colonics. More than half of the farm laborers 
were getting less than $4.50 a week fot thei toil. 

+ The situation was serious, and ic was felt that land reforms must 
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be made, To remedy the evils in the rural districts, over 56,000 
farm cottages were declared unsuitable for families to live in, and a 
government commission was named to study the farm problems. In 
1913-14 ic recommended: (x) a living minimum wage for all farm 
hands; (2) the erection at public cost of modern homes for the 
farmers; (3) repayment for such improvements as the tenants made; 
() the prohibition of the ‘‘sporting tenant’; (5) radical’ changes 
in the game laws; (6) an increase in the number of small, indefiend- 
ent farmers; and (7) the creation of a land court to settle all ques- 
tions growing out of agricultural conditions. The outbreak of the 
World War prevented the immediate realization of these reforms, but 
they serve as an ideal towards which the government is working. 
Today in Great Britain only 6 per cent of the people are engaged in 
agriculture, while in Italy the number is 35 per cent, in France 4o per 
cent, in Russia 72 per cent, and in Jugo-Slavia 80 per cent, ‘ 


° 
e EpucationaL CHANGES AND ReriGcious Rrrorms , 


The education of the children in Great Britain was delayed by 
the hostility of the nobility and the clergy, who feared that knowl- 
edge for the common people would make them restless, atheistical 
revolutionists. Ignorance and order, they argued, were preferable to 
intelligence and disorder, The church, and not the state, they said, 
should supervise education. As a result of these ideas illiteracy in 
1850 averaged about 4o per cent among adults. Prior to 1870 perhaps 
a majority of the children received no adequate training in schools, 
and such schools as did exist were under the control of the church or 
private organizations. But the conviction gradually prevailed that 
an enlightened democracy must replace an uneducated one, Men 
like Bentham, Blackstone, Owen, and Adam Smith were advocates of 
universal education, enforced attendance, and a national s}stem of 
schools. The social changes under the Industrial Revolution began 
to favor better educational advantages. It is necessary ‘’to induce 
our future masters to learn their letters,’’ exclaimed Robert Lowe, 
The Liberals, particularly under the leadership of Gladstone, cham 
pioned national education, and in 1870 passed the Forster Act, which 
began the first public school system. Its purpose was neither to re- 
place the church schools, nor to deprive them of governinent grants, 
but onlto ‘fill in the gaps."’ »Hence wherever the need was felt, 
non-sectarian ‘‘board schools,’’ paid for in greater part by local 
taxes, wete set up. Parents still paid ‘‘fees’’ and the government 
made small appropriations to support these schools. 

The rivalry between the private “voluntary schools'’ and the 
public ‘board schools,"’ especially over national funds, became very 
bitter. The former demanded more financial aid from the govern- 
ment. Laws requiring compulsory attendance were passed between 


+1876 and 1899 for all children up to twelve years, and in the latter, 
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year a central Board of Education was created. In 1902 loca! school 

boards were replaced by county and borough boards to control the Private 
“board schools,"’ while the “voluntary schools’’ were left under iH schools 
sectarian management, but both were permitted to receive support P 

from local taxes. The various groyps of Non-conforiists, who had 
supported their own schools out 8 their own pockets, indignantly 

refused to pay the local school taxes. Some of them were put an jail 

and the property of others was confiscated. In 1906 the Liberals 

passed a law in the Commons asserting: (1) that only those schools 
contrdlled by the state should be considered as a part of the public 

school system; (2) that instruction in religion was not compulsory; 

and,(3) that teachers should not be required to pass an examination 

on their religious beliefs. But the Lords yetoed this bill, and thus, 

for the time, prevented the creation of a system of public, secular, 
elementary schools. It remained for the Education Act of 1918 to 
inaugurate such a system. This law igcreased the pay of teachers, Edusation 
made school attendance compulsory for all children up to 14-7€ats of Act of tg8 
age and provided continuation schools for children up to 18 years of 

age. The employment of children under 12. years of age was prohib- 

ited, and of children over x2. years of age only out of school hours.’ 

Fees in public, elementary and continuation schools were abolished. 
Provision was madealso fornurseryschoo!s, forschool campsand play- 
grounds, and for physical training and medical inspection. Special 

grants were made for secondary schools. At last England had a 
“national system of public education." 

The paltry sum of $100,000 voted by Parliament in 1833 to aid in 
building schoolhouses had increased by 1861 to $4,000,009 for general 
educational purposes, In 1913 the total sum of local and national 
funds raised was $150,000,000; and this budget was increased by 1922. 
to mote fhan $350,000,000.  Aroused at last to the need of govern- 
mental supervision of education, the Children's Welfare Act of 1908 
sought to improve the lot of juveniles from the prevention of infant 
mortality, free meals for poor children, and industrial schools, to the 
salvation of youthful criminals, 

Ye secondary schools, known in Great Britain as ‘‘ Public 
Schools,"’ established by private endowments from the sixteenth 
century on — such as St. Paul's, Eton, Westininster, and others — 
have continued down to the present time. ‘During the nineteenth 
century the “nine Great Public Schools’? were supplemented by 
others, and their course of study was gradually modernized. But 
until the present century England had no national system of sec- 
ondary education, and the entrance to secondary schools from the 
elementary schools was natrowly restricted. The-educational acts 
of 1902, 1907, and ,918, however, revolutionized secondary educa- » 
tion. By rgzrr thete were 862 secondary schools with 142,000 + 
pupils and a decade later these schools had increased to 1,022 with 
282,000 pupils. In like manner, the old universities of Oxford and*' 
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Cambridge have seen rivals spring up in the half dozen or more 
city universities, 

The middle of the last century was full of protests from Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews against the payment of taxes for the support 
of the Anglican Church to whicl they did not belong. As a result 
of the agitation, in 1868 the*arrest of a Dissenter, because he objected 
to the payment of taxes to support the national church, was pro- 
hibited by law. In Ireland about one person out of every sixteen 

Religions was an Episcopalian, and yet all had to pay the church tax. It isa 

Iiberty matter of small wonder that ‘tithe wars’’ were common in the 
Emerald Isle until 1869 when the English Church was disestablished. 
The old law permitting Anglicans alone to receive academic degrees 
from Oxford and Cambridge remained until 1871 when it was re- 
scinded. In 1880 Non-conformists were allowed to hold burial rites 
in the parish cemeteries. When in 1888 members of Parliament were 
given the privilege of makjng a declaration of loyalty instead of 
takinEWe old religious oath, the last religious test for public office 
was temoved. George V in r910 omitted from the coronation oath 
the charactetization of Roman Catholics as “superstitious and idola- 
“trous."’ In Wales in 1914 the Anglican Chutch was disestablished. 
In Scotland the Presbyterian Church is the state church. For some 
years there has been much agitation for the disestablishment of all 
the established churches in the United Kingdom, but thus far without 
complete success, 


7. Tue Irish Question 


The dissatisfaction of the Irish under British rule was due to the 
following causes: (x) The Irish people regarded themselves as a 
‘submerged nationality ’’ with their own natural boundaries which 
gave the island a status more or less separate from Great, Britain. 
(2) They have never been happy under the rule of their conquerors, 
and the racial hostility between the Celts and English has never died 
out. (G) The Irish are largely loyal Roman Catholics, while the 
English are strongly Protestant; hence efforts to Anglicize the Irish 
have been resented in repeated revolts, which have been put dSwn 
with cruelty, and the planting of Protestants in Northdreland aggra- 
vated the discontent. (4) English landlordism in Ireland, with its 
many attendant eVils, fomented a state of chronic rebellion, as did 
Englisit legislation for Ireland,“Wwhich had for its purpose,the subju- 
gation of the Irish people. Ont of these conditions grew the Irish 
Question, which confronted the British government. 

A brief survey of some of the most obnoxious laws will explain 
Irish resentment. For instance, Irish Catholics were forbidden to 
inherit, or even to purchase, land from 2 Protestant. Should the 
eldest son of a Catholic turn Protestant, he could take his father’s 

Conditions in. property upon the latter's death. Indeed a distant Protestant relative 
bis of a Catholic might secure all his estate in spite of the claims of his 
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direct Catholic heirs. Catholics in business could not hire more 
than two helpers and had to pay a special tax. Although the Ro- 
man Catholics in Ireland were all enfranchised in 1793 yet the Irish 
Parliament, which was held at Dublin until 1800, was controlled by 
the few Protestants, who also had legal supervision of the scattered 
schools. The most exasperating laws restricted the freedom of the 
Catholic clergy. When the Irish took to raising stock, excessive 
export taxes ruined their business, and when they engaged in the 
wool industry, they met the similar obstacles. At the same time 
they wete forbidden to send their farm produce abroad. The spirit 
in which these harsh laws were enacted was represented in the 
statement of an English Lord Chancellor: ‘‘The law does not 
recognize that anysuch person exists as &n Irish Roman Catholic.” 
Indeed the lenient execution of these laws was the only thing that 
saved Ireland from complete destruction. 

The successful issue of the AmericansRevolution inspited the Irish 
to attempt a similar effort to throw off the British yokt" Secret 
organizations became so active that the English were forced to make 
numerous concessions. The French Revolution created another move- 
ment for independence in 1798, which gave the English a pretext 
for abolishing the Irish Parliament in 1800, Henceforth Ireland was 
given roo representatives and 28 peers in the British Parliament, The 
Irish Question was now thrown into the national legislature, and for 
120 years remained unsolved. Every revolt on the continent found an 
echo in Ireland, and the last explosion came with the World Wat. 
There were three steps in the solution of the Irish problem: (2) the 
establishment of religious freedom which was won between 1828 
and 1869; (2) the return to the Irish of the lands held by English 
landlords; and (3) the granting of self-government. In secking a solu- 
tion of these issues, the Irish have been divided into two groups: 
one urging pacific efforts, the other advocating violence. 

The economic conditions resulting from the unequal distribution 
of land were most distressing. A government commission repgrted 
in 4836 that Irish farm laborers received just a little over one fifth 
of the pay for similar work in England. The census of 1841 showed 
that nearly bialf of the peasants lived in one-room cottages, most of 
which were unfit for human beings. Yet English landlords were 
drawing millions in rent from the half-starved people, whom they 
never saw. Despotic agents of these absentee landlords*in 1847 
collected about $20,000,000. O'Connell estimated that betwee 
1839 and 1843 about 150,000 peasants were evicted for failing to pa} 
their rents, In the famine of 1847 some 80,000 died of starvation, 
and the British government was forced to feed a third of the entire 
population. Within fifty.years itwwas said that 4,000,000 left the 
island for Ametica and other countries. They carried their hatred of 
England with them, and in 1858 in the United States they plotted 

“the Fenian rebellion against British rule in Ireland. By 1892 Ireland 
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had lost one half of its population, and between 1849 and 1883 the 
evicted peasant families numbered 363,000. ‘ 

At last the British Parliament took up the land question, In 
1860 tenancy was held to be a solemn contract, and a decade later an 
effort was made to compensate peasants for improvements. These 
feeble efforts only angered the peasants, who murdered the agents of 
the landlords, burned their houses, destroyed their cattle, and 
““boycotted”’ them. The Irish Land League of 1875 took for its cry, 
“free sale, fixity of tenure, and fair rent,’’ and raised large sums of 
money to end Jandlordism. The Land Act of 1881 permitted ‘' free 
sale," puaranteed ‘‘fair rent’’ for fifteen years, and authorized pay- 
ment for improvements. Parnell and the Land League denounced 
the Jaw as a mixture of ‘'fG@rce, fraud, and folly’’ and a reign of terror 
followed. The Land Acts of 1891 and 1896 proposed to loan the 
peasants $150,000,000 with which to buy their farms from the land- 
Jords on easy terms, and bye1go8 over 160,000 purchases had been 
made. “She Jand question seemed to be on the way toward satis- 
factory settlement. 

To the Irish for 150 years self-government was the fundamental 
issne, The Liberals under Gladstone in 1886 made the first effort to 
solve the problem of home rule ina sensible manner. The First Home 
Rule Bill provided: (2) for an Irish Parliament to control local 
matters; (2) for the surrender of Irish representation in the British 
Parliament; and (3) for the control of military and foreign affairs 
by the British crown, This bill was defeated in the House of Com- 
mons. The Second Home Rule Bill of 1893, again proposed by 
Gladstone, differed from the first only in permitting the Irish, in 
addition to having their own Parliament, to retain 80 representatives 
in the British Parliament. It passed the House of Commons but was 
defeated by the Lords, The Conservatives created county and district 
councils in Ireland elected by the people, but they fell far short of 
satisfying the Irish. Finally the Liberals in 1912 introduced the 
Thied Home Rule Bill providing: (2) for an Irish Parlidment of two 
houses; (2) for the control of military, foreign, monetary, and cam- 
mércial questions by the British Parliament; and (3) for 42 Irish 
representatives in the House of Commons. Ulster in tlorth Ireland, 
fearing domination by the Catholics of south Ireland, threatened to 
g@ebel and began to arm, whilg hostility also appeared in Great 
Britain.” But at length in 1914 the bill was passed the third time by 
the House of Commons, the king signed it in 1915, and it became law. 
Meanwhile, however, the World War had begun, so the House voted 
to suspend the bill from operation until the close of the'war. 

When Great Britain entered the World War in r9rq, Sig Edward 
Carson offered the services of the “Ulster Volunteers,” who were 
formed to oppose home rule, and John Redmond pledged the loyalty 
of*the Catholic Irish. But the Sinn Fein, a secret society organized 
in 994, led a movement for complete Irish independence, and sent’ 
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agents in 1915 to Germany and the United States to secure aid. Sir 
Roger Casement, while attempting to smuggle German arms into 
Ireland, was arrested, condemned for treason, and shot. In 1916 the 
Sinn Feiners raised the standard of revolt in Dublin, proclaimed a 
tepublic, and flung out the new flag of green and gold, After some 
fighting the rebellion was crushed by British troops. The next year 
Lioyd George permitted the Irish to elect a convention of their own 
to settle the question of home rule, but when it could reach no agrec- 
ment, he said that the British government would settle the problem. 
In the general elections of 1918 the Sinn Feiners elected 76 members 
to the British Parliament, but instead of going to London, they met 
in Dublin in their own Dail Eireann, drafted a constitution, chose 
Eamon de Valera as president, sent delegates to the Paris Peace 
Conference, and refused to obey the British government. A state of 
ruthless terror prevailed for three years between the Irish Republicans 
and the British aided by the Ulster Unionists. The proposal in rg20 
to set up two governments — one for Ulster, and anothg+for the 
rest of Ireland, with a ‘‘Joint Council,’’ was satisfactory to neither 
faction, At last in 1921 Lloyd George invited the republicans to 
London, where a treaty was signed, which created the ‘‘Irish Free 
State’’ with the same status as Canada, or Australia, and gave Ulster 
the privilege of joining it or not as she pleased. A majority of the 
Dail Eireann accepted the new arrangement, and in 1922 a government 
was instituted with Michael Collins as president. Two groups in 
Ireland refused, however, to recognize the ‘Free State'': (1) the 
Ulsterites, who have their own ‘‘Government of Northern Ireland,” 
according to the Government of Ireland Act of rg20; and (2) the 
Republicans led by de Valera, who through violence hope to secure 
complete independence. In r925 Ireland was still in a state of tur- 
moil — she has won self-government but not national unity! 
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CHAPTER XXI 
FRANCE UNDER THE THIRD REPUBLIC 


1. Tue Provistonat Repusric 


‘Tur proclamation of a ‘*Republic’’ was made by the Parisians on 
September 4, 1870, upon hearing that Napoleon III and his army 
had been captured at Sedan. Republicans, Liberal Monarchists, 
and Socialists all joined in this provisional artangement, but each 
group ‘interpreted the “‘Republic’’ differently. The Republicans 
wanted a bourgeois republic like that of 1848. The Liberal Monar- 
chists planned to convert it into a constitutional monarchy,,,.The 
Socialists advocated a state founded on the ideas of Karl Matx or of 
Proudhon. But the German peril for the time united these three par- 
ties in support of the temporary ‘‘ Government of National Defense” 
under the leadership of Gambetta and Thiers. Even when Paris 
sutrendered, Gambetta’s Republicans were determined to continue 
the conflict, while their monarchist opponents thought the struggle 
hopeless. To settle the question, a National Assembly was elected by 
universal manhood suffrage. Out of the 750 members, the Monar- 
chists had 500, not because France clearly wanted a monarchy, but 
because the peasants earnestly desired peace. Without a formal recog- 
nition of the ‘‘Republic,’’ the Assembly selected Thiers as ‘‘head of 
the executive power’ and then, after removing from Bordeaux to 
Versailles, ratified the harsh Peace of Frankfort, which conciliated 
Germany but plunged France into civil war. 

The radicals among the middle class and the wage-carners, who 
formed the Paris Commune, distrusted the rural “clodhoppers”’ 
of the monatchial Assembly. When the Versailles government 


“@rdefed the payment of all rents and debts, which had been tem- 


potarily suspegded during the war, there resulted many evictions of 
the poor people and failures among the little tradesmen. The situa- 
tion was made more dangerous by the dissolution of the National 
Guard in Paris, because it left the gwards penniless, desperate, and 
with guns in theit hands. The troops sent to Paris to take away the 


, cannon were pounced upon and disarmed. The Commune raised the 


red flag, revolted against the Assembly, and declared Paris free and 

sovereign. The people outside of Paris were urged to imitate the 

capital, and to join it in forming a confederate republic of free com- 

munes in order to put an end to “ the old political and clerical world of 

militarism, bureaucracy, exploitation, stock-jobbery, and special 

privileges.’’ Instead of supporting the ““Communards’’ however, 
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the country people aided Thiers in crushing them. After a siege of 
Paris for six weeks, followed by another week of merciless strect- 
fighting, the national forces triumphed. Bands of Communatds 
burned some of the most historic buildings and destroyed many of 
the finest monuments in Paris. Never had a foreign foe committed 
so many acts of vandalism on the beautiful city. The tetaliation of 
the Assembly surpassed the cruelty of the Communards. Those seized 
with weapons in their possession were shot down and buried in name- 
Jess tombs. Thousands were court-martialed, and put to death or 
exiled, Other thousands fled from France in terror. It has been 
estimated that probably 17,000 Communists fell as victims. Not for 
two decades did socialism again raise its voice in France, 

So quickly did France recover from the effects of the wat with 
Germany and the civil conflict, that it astonished the whole world. 
For five years the National Assembly ruled the nation, enacted laws, 
and built up a constitution. To appease the Republicans, Thiers 
was.giyen the title of ‘* President of the French Republic,’’ but he was 
subject’ to the will of the monarchial Assembly. So slightly was 
French credit impaired and so well wete the national finances managed 
that by the end of 1873 the last franc of the unprecedented war 
indemnity of $1,000,000,000 was paid and the last German soldier 
had left French territory. The people of France, and foreigners also, 
proved their faith in the provisional government by subscribing 
seven times over the huge national loans. Army reforms were intro- 
duced and, in imitation of the Prussian system, universal military 
service for five years was adopted. The forts around Paris were 
strengthened and a line of fortresses was built against the Germans 
along the eastern border. Prominent Frenchmen began to talk about 
a ‘War of Revenge'’ to recover Alsace-Lorraine, and in Paris the 
statue of the lost city of Strassburg was draped with mourning until 
the day of deliverance should come. 


2. Repupiic or Monarcay? 


‘The most important question confronting France was: Should the 
new government be a republic or a monarchy? The various mOnar- 
chial groups understood that the proclamation of the ‘Republic’ 
was merely provisional until they could agree upon a suitable candi- 
date for the throne. At first ‘‘President'’ Thiers favored the Orleans 
claimant, but in the end he pus his country above party politics and 
by constructive statesmanship brought France safely through a 
perilous period. Trusted by the people and seeing the dangerous bar- 
gainings of the Monarchists, he now came out as the champion of a 
consetvative republic. The Monarchists, angered at his betrayal of 
their cause, forced his resignation in 1873. He left office, convinced 
that the sentiment of the majority of the French people was with him, 
and rewarded with the popular title, ‘Liberator of the territory.” 
The National Assembly then elected as president, Marshal Mac: 
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Mahon, an outspoken royalist, ready to step aside as soon as a king 
should be selected. The Republicans, led by Gambetta and others, 
forthwith instituted ‘the republican education’ of the people 
chiefly through speaking tours and mass meetings, for the press was 
not yet freed from government control. The wave of republicanism 
which commenced to flood France, forced the Monarchists to reach 
an agreement: (1) that the Bourbon heir, the count de Chambord, 
should be crowned as Henry V; and (2) that since he was childless, 
he should proclaim the succession of the Orleans claimant. But the 
stubborn Bourbon candidate refused to accept the crown unless the 
principle of divine-right and the white flag of his house went with it. 
As the Orleanists could not abandon the tricolor his obstinacy gave 
the victory to the Republicans in 1875, when, after a deadlock of two 
years, a law was passed by a majority of one providing for the 
election of future presidents of the ‘‘Republic’’ for a term of seven 
years by the “plurality of the votes of she Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies met in National Assembly.'’ Three ‘‘donstifaional 
laws’’ passed the same year gave France the basis of a new consti- 
tution, that of a parliamentary republic organized like the constitu- 
tional monarchy of Belgium. 

In the election of the first legislature, President MacMahon and 
his royalist friends secured a monarchial Senate owing to the domi- 
nance of the rural communes in the electoral colleges, but the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, chosen directly by the people, had 360 Republicans 
against 170 Monarchists. President MacMahon and the Monarchists 
sought to win the wealthier middle class, the peasants, the soldiers, 
and the clergy, through offices and favors. Ignoring the republican 
Chamber of Deputies as far as possible, he attempted to rule France 
as an autocrat, and identified his government with the restoration of 
the temporal power of the Papacy in order to hold the support of the 
Church, This was the period of " the republic without republicans.” 
Gambetta still Jed the true, uncompromising Republicans, who drew 
their support from the lower middle class of the cities, ‘the intellec- 
tual, and the workingmen, and who vehemently declared that 
France should never again be governed by any monarch or emperor. 
“Clericalism, *that is our enemy!"’, they said in combatting the 
Catholic Church, which, recalling the experiences of the French 
Revolution, naturally opposed the Republic. They insisted upon a 
responsible ministry, and denounced*the personal rule of President 
MacMahon, who, in 1877, dissolved the Chamber of Deputies and 
appealed to the nation to support his policies. In the new election, 
which was hot and furious, each party used every means to win, 
Gambetta conducted a whirlwind campaign throughout the country 
appealing to the people to overthrow autocratic government, Just 
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year secured 2 majority in the Senate also. They now insisted upon 
the dismissal of some officers who were Monarchists, and President 
MacMahon in 1879, perceiving that his cause was lost, resigned. 


3. Tae Repusric unpER RepusicaNns 


The Third French Republic, proclaimed in 1870, was perma- 
nently established in 1879 with the election of Jules Grévy, a firmly 
convinced Republican. The same year the capital was removed 
from Versailles to Paris, and July 14, the anniversary of the fall of 
the Bastille, was celebrated as the nation’s birthday. Gambetta was 
rewarded with the presidency of the Chamber, and finally the premier- 
ship. The Republic under the Republicans soon became strong and 
vigorous. The political leadership was not in the hands of nobles 
and bishops, but of lawyers, physicians, scholars, and industrial 
captains — members of the bourgeoisie, well-informed, progressive, 
able,*"nd socially equal — who cared for both the material pros- 
perity of the nation, and the intellectual and educational welfare of 
the people, After the defeat of monarchism, the Republic kept a 
sharp eye on its two remaining foes: clericalism and militarism, 

One of the first concerns of the Third Republic was to guarantee 
individual liberties. The law of 1881 established free speech and the 
right of assembly, and a year later the press was emancipated, The 
system of local government, inherited from the French Revolution, 
was perpetuated giving the national govetnment general control 
but at the same time allowing considerable communal autonomy. 
The next problem taken up was education, which had been sadly 
neglected, Attention was called to the'contrast between the excel- 
lent German schools, and the poorly-equipped, badly-taught schools 
of France. It was said that the German schoolmaster had "* triumphed 
at Sedan." Not only was illiteracy high in the country districts of 
France, but the schools were in the hands of the clergy, who used 
them to undermine the Republic. Hence the demand arose for 
national public schools free from sectarian teaching. Of coursg the 
clergy denounced such ‘‘neutral’’ schools as both immoral and 
“ godless,"’ but the Republicans insisted that to enduré, the Republic 
must educate its own citizens. Finally in 188r~2 the Ferry Laws es- 
tablished a systetii of {ree public education and made attendance for 
children under thirteen years Of age compulsory, Private church 
schools were not entirely abolished, but in 1880 the Jesuits were 
expelled, and many other religious orders were forbidden to teach. 
Higher and lower normal schools wete organized to prepare lay 
teachers, who alone were authorized to teach. The local authori- 
ties assumed supervision over the schools, but state support in- 
creased from $5,000,000 in 1870 to ovet $173,000,000 in 1920, 
The secondary schools or lycées were given a broadened course of 
study; and by 1886, in spite of the bishops, 36 of them had beer 
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established for girls. The universities under state patronage were 
increased in number and thrown open to foreigners on very favorable 
terms, The whole educational system was highly centralized. The 
Third Republic had won its greatest triumph — a victory over ig- 
norance. The illiteracy of citizens above ten years of age in 1906 was 
14 per cent, but in 1922 for army recruts it had dropped to 4 per cent. 
This triumph, however, at the expense of the clertcals, made them 
still more uncompromising foes of the Republic. 

To end the attacks on the Republic, the constitutional amend- 
ment of 1884 was passed forbidding all proposals for the revision of 
the republican form of government, This was followed by another 
amendment, which democratized the Senate by abolishing the life- 
senators and by excluding from seats in the Senate all members of 
families of pretenders to the French throné, At the same time the 
larger municipalities were given a greater share in electing senators 
although the procedure still favored the rural communes. This fine 
record of educational and democratic progress was somewhgt ob- 
scured by the instability of successive ministries due to fictional 
fights, as well as by corruption in high places. A scandal arising out 
of his son-in-law’s traffic in decorations of the Legion of Honor caused 
President Grévy to resign in 1887 and Sadi-Carnot was chosen to 
succeed him, The Monarchists adroitly raised the cry of inefficiency 
and dishonesty against the republican régime. At this crisis the 
ambitious, popular soldier, General Boulanger, appeared on his 
black war horse. Posing as a patriotic Republican, he had been 
appointed minister of war in 1886, By preaching a ‘'War of Re- 
venge’’ against Germany, he became the idol of the army and one 
of the most widely acclaimed public men, Forced out of the cabinet, 
he entered politics as the stalking-horse of the Monarchists, who 
plotted to make him a military dictator in order to restore the mon- 
archy. His program announced a revision of the constitution such 
as would make the president the real executive of the nation, Had 
he acted with firmness in 1889, he might have overthrown the Re 
public; instead, he talked and threatened until the Republicans dis- 
chatked him from the army and summoned him to trial for treason. 
Then he fled fyom the country and in 189 blew out his brains. His 
failure strengthened the Republic both at home and abroad, and the 
elections of 1889 gave the real Republicans three fifths of the Chamber 
of Deputies. a 

A greater blow to Republican prestige was the notorious “ Panama 
Scandal’’ worked up by the conservative press before the elections 
of 1893. A former minister of public works was found guilty of 
accepting a bribe from the Panama Company; the financial honor 
of the great engineers de Lesseps and Eiffel was compromised; Cle- 
menceau and other Radical leaders whose devotion to the Republic 
had made them strive to smother the scandal, were obliged to with- 
-draw for some yeats from public life; and, although the conservatives 
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failed to win the elections, they did gain in influence in succeeding 
governments, 

The next disaster, which threatened the Republic, was the Dreyfus 
affair. For a decade it shook France to the foundations, and attracted 
wide comthent. In the midst of the excitement over the assassination 
of President Sadi-Carnot, the resignation of President Casmit-Perier, 
and the election of President Félix-Faure in 1894, came the arrest of 
Alfred Dreyfus, a Jewish captain of artillery serving on the General 
Staff, He was charged with selling valuable military secrets to 
Germany. After trial before a secret court martial, he was publicly 
deprived of his stripes and sword, expelled from the army, and 
imprisoned for life, Although denying his guilt and affirming his 
love of France, he was sent to Devil's Island off the northern coast of 
South America. The Fr&nch people, incited by an anti-Jewish cru- 
sade, approved his punishment as a traitor. The Monarchists de- 
nounced the Republic as ‘bourgeois and Jewish’? and sought to 
capitglize the Dreyfus case for their own advantage, The Catholics 
blamed'the Jews for the growth of athcism and socialism in France. 
Meantime Colonel Picquart, an honest republican officer in charge of 
military secrets, by examining the documents in question, was con- 
vinced that it was not Dreyfus but a disreputable and boastful mon- 
atchist major, named Esterhazy, who was guilty. But when he 
reported his discovery to the minister of war, he was ordered to be 
silent, and was soon replaced by Colonel Heary. 

The Monarchists, militarists, and clericals, with a large following 
among the masses, now formed a new patty called the Nationalists, 
They began an open attack on the Socialists, the anti-militarists, the 
anti-clericals, the Jews, and the Republic. At first the pro-Dreyfus 
party was composed of literary men, teachers, and artists, but soon 
the Socialists and Syndicalist Cor Laborites) under the leadership of 
Jean Jaurés took up the cause of the condemned Jewish captain, and 
finally the Republicans demanded a fair trial, Of course the Jews 
also left no stone unturned to vindicate the innocence of a member of 
their race. Colonel Picquart, believing that Dreyfus was the scape- 
goat of a conspiracy of Monarchists in the army, worked with alt his 
might for a new trial. Emile Zola, the great novelist, wrote to 
President Félix Faure his famous open letter, ‘‘ Accuse,'* which was 
read around the globe. The government announced that the case 
was ‘“‘closed.’’ At length Colonel Henry confessed that he had 
forged ane of the documents in the case, and committed suicide, 
Major Esterhazy also admitted that he had forged another of the 
documents on the evidence of which Dreyfus had been convicted, 
and fled to London, President Loubet ordered the supreme court of 
France to review the case. But it was not until 1906 that Dreyfus was 
completely exonerated, promoted in the army, and decorated with the 
Legion of Honor. Colonel Picquart later became minister of war, 
and the remains of Zola were buried with great pomp and pride in the 
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Panthéon, The Monarchists and militarists suffered a crushing de- 
feat. All types of Republicans were united, and the Third Republic 
emerged mote triumphant than ever. The threatened disaster had 


ptoved a blessing in disguise. 
4. SEPARATION or CHURCH AND STATE 


As a Catholic country, France had numerous powerful religious 
orders or ‘‘congregations’’ which had greatly increased in numbers 
and wealth since 1870, For instance, there were 14,000 nuns in 1870 
and 75,000 in 1900, while the monks in the latter year numbered 
190,000. The wealth of these orders multiplied from $2,000,000 in 
1850 to $200,000,000 in 1900. Premier Waldeck-Rousseau pointed 
out that these monastic societies, because of their hostility to repub- 
lican institutions, were a national peril. Wience in rgo1 there was 
enacted a law which abolished all religious ‘congregations’ except 
those authorized by the government, and forbade the membets of the 
few authorized orders to teach in the p&blic schools, As a result 
many orders were exiled from France and some 10,000 church {hools 
were closed. Another law in 1904 was intended to deprive monks 
and nuus of the right to teach in private as well as state schools during 
the next ten years. By 1913 over 4,500,000 children wete being 
taught republican ideals in the public schools, while only 500,000 
were attending church schools, 

In xg05 the Concordat of 1801 was abrogated, and the com- 
plete separation of church and state decreed. The state neither ap- 
pointed the clergy to office nor paid their salaries. Pensions to 
the older clergy, however, were continued, and grants to others were 
extended during the period of readjustment. The members of dll 
religious sects were treated alike and authorized to form societies of 
laymen to manage their affairs. To these societies were to be turned 
over all buildings used for worship and for housing the clergy, but 
other church property was to be retained by the Republic. Gifts 
and legacies to the churches were restricted. In case the lay associa- 
tions did not dct within a given time, even the church buildings were 
to pass tothe state, The clergy and pious Catholic laymen denounced 
these measures, as acts of spite and spoliation. Nevertheless thé 
French bishops had finally decided to accept the situation and organ- 
ize the lay associations when Pope Pius X proclaimed the whole 
Separation Law invalid, and called on French Catholics to disregard 
it, Two years of turmoil followed; tiots broke out, and some men 
prophesied civil war. However in rg07, thanks to the skill of 
Aristide Briand, a working compromise was reached by which (x) the 
clergy could make arrangements with the local mayors for the use 
and maintenance of the churches for worship; and (2) they could 
manage their church affairs as they pleased. Much ecclesiastical 
Property was turned over to charitable organizations. In this man- 
ger, through its opposition ta the Third Republic, the Catholic 
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Church in France lost most of its property, financial support from 
the State, the control of education, and even exemption from military 
service and taxation. This new status forced the clergy to become 
champions of the very principles they had fought, namely, freedom of 
worship, assembly, speech, and the press, The separation of church 
and state was a reality, and both powers have slowly adapted them- 
selves to the changed relation, The church hus full independence in 
religion; the state in government, and both have prospered. Vic- 
tory, however, was with the Republic. In 1922 diplomatic relations 
were resumed with the Papacy. : 


5. Tue New Imperratism 


While firmly establishing the Republic on the ruins of monarch- 
ism, militarism, and cleficalism, French statesmen were also turning 
their attention to imperialism. They remembered the great French 
empite of the earlier centuries, which after 1815 had shrunk to a few 
islands and coast towns if India, Africa, and South America. The 
rebuilding of a new colonial empire had begun with the conquest 
of Algeria. Under Napoleon IIT the Senegal valley in Africa, and 
Cochin China in Asia, were acquired, together with some islands 
in Oceania and a protectorate over Cambodia. Thus by 1870 France 
had staked out a large colonial empire, which was to serve as a 
beginning of greater overseas expansion. 

Under the Third Republic, this colonial empire was extended ann 
consolidated until it became the second largest in the world. More 
than three fourths of this empire was secured between 1878 and 1914, 
Tunis, coveted by Italy, was made a French protectorate in 188: to 
safeguard the eastern border of Algeria. This led to ill-fecling bes 
tween France and Italy for a generation. Agreement with Great 
Britain in 1904, and later adjustments with Germany and Spain, g 
France a free hand in Morocco. Thus French authority was exteded 
over pearly all of northwestern Africa from Algiers to the Congo — 
a solid block eight times the size of France with almost a third of hee 
population, In this vast region railroads have been built, auto- 
routes constructed, air-services established and many other modern 
Changes effected. In Asia, Annam in 1883 and Tonkin in 1884, were 
secuted, and later united with Cochin China under the namé Indo- 
China. In 1907 parts of Siam were added to this new colonial unit. 
Madagascar in 1905 became 4, French protectorate. The defeat of 
Germany in the World War added a portion of her African possessions 
to France. Through all these overseas acquisitions, France owned 
in 1923 a colonial empire twenty times her own size with a native 
population of 60,000,000. The annual trade with her colonies in- 
creased from $70,000,000 in 1879 to $400,000,000 in r9rq and to about 
$600,000,000 in 1924. French capitalists invested millions in colonial 
enterprises. The Catholics approved of imperialism because it gave 
them new fields for missionary work. Patriots took pride in seeing 
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the French flag floating around the globe. Republicans saw no in- 
consistency in imposing their civilization on “inferior” peoples in 
other parts of the earth. In spite of initial failures and discourage- 
ments, the French have accomplished wonders in steadily transform- 
ing their African and Asiatic colonies agriculturally and economically 
into wealth-producing regions and finally creating lucrative markets 


for home products. 
6. Soctarism 


For two decades after the suppression of the Paris Commune in 
1870, socialism did not noticeably reappear in France. A party of 
“teformist'’ Socialists was organized in 1893 by Jaurés and Miller- 
and, who, contrary to the teachings of Karl Marx, held that the 
instruments of production could be taken gradually and legally out 
of the hands of individuals by society, Jules Guescle organized the 
Marxian Social-Democrats to combat the bourgeois Republic. These 
two parties in 1893 polled 500,000 votes and elected. 4o depyties. In 
1905 all the socialist factions except a few "‘Independents’’ united 
to form the Unified Socialist party, whose strength increased until 
in xg14 they polled 1,500,000 votes and elected 102 deputies. In 
rgr9, as a result of the introduction of a modified form of proportional 
representation, their parliamentary contingent dropped to 68; but 
in May, 192.4, with the "Leftward" swing of the pendulum, it rose 
to tor in a Chamber whose total membership was now reduced to 
584. Mote or less akin to the Unified Socialists were the 39 Independ- 
edts and the 29 Communists. All the Socialists had stood staunchly 
for the separation of church and state, and advocated progressive 
social legislation. One of their former “‘comrades,"’ Aristide Briand, 
was premier in 1909-10 and, when the World War broke out, Viviani, 
an Independent Socialist, was premier, while the Unifted Socialists, 
Guesde and Sembat, entered the war cabinet. 

However, France had been outdistanced by both Germany and 
Great Britain in passing social legislation. Fewer people were cn- 
gaged in industry in France, and hence the problem of the workers 
wa not so pressing. Further, republican statesmen were so absorbed 
in the conflicts with the Monarchists and the Catholic Church that 
they”overlooked the needs of the laboring classes. The lot of the 
factory hands and miners was far from ideal. The legal right to 
strike had been recognized as early*as 1864, and industrial workers 
were permitted to form unions in 1868, but most of the labor unions 
were supptessed after 1870. Not until 1884 did the ‘'chartet of lib- 
etties'’ restore these rights, after which the unions or “‘syndicats" 
increased until in’ 1894 they numbered over two thousand. In r914 
there were more than 12,000 unions with 2,000,000 members, In 
1895 the General Confedetation of Labor was organized to lead the 
struggle for greater economic freedom. Local chambers of labor were 

+ formed in the industrial centers, and in 1992 these bodies joined the 
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General Confederation. To secure an cight-hour day and other 
concessions, the Confederation declared a series of general strikes, 
The govetninent forbade public employees to join the Confederation 
or to strike, and the independent-socialist premier, Briand, broke 
up a general railroad strike in 1910 by calling the strikers ‘‘to the 
colors'' as soldiers and then forcing them to act as strike-breakers, 

Fear of socialism and organized labor compelled republican states- 
men to seek to content the workers with social legislation, Their 
votes were needed also to protect the Republic from its internal foes. 
The Great Act of 1892 raised the legal age at which children could be 
employed to thirteen years; established a ten-hour working day as 
the maximum; forbade unnecessary work on Sunday; and regulated 
work in the mines, The gext year laws provided for the health and 
safety of workers, and gave free medical care to workmen and their 
families. In 1907 the working day for miners was reduced to eight 
hours, All workers were gugranteed one day of rest each week. The 
governsagnt set up machinery for the voluntary arbitration of labor 
disputes (1892). Compensation for accidents in industry (1898), 
compulsory insurance (1910), and old age pensions (1911) were 
ptovided. In 1918 nearly 10,500,000 persons were registered under 
the old age pension law. The criminal law was made more humane. 
Better ethical instruction in the schools was provided for children, 
The power of the father over his family was reduced, and divorce, 
which had been legalized by the Revolution, regulated by the Code 
Napoléon, and suppressed by the restoration, was reéstablished by 
the law of 1884. 

The railroads in France were built by private companies, but the 
government guaranteed a 4 per cent interest on the capital invested, 
As early as 1878 the government spent $100,000,000 in extending some 
of the smaller and less remunerative lines. The Western Railroad 
with 3,700 miles was taken over by the government in 1909 to protect 
its loan tothe company. The railroads of the six great lines of France 
would girdle the globe one and a quarter times, : 


7. Forzicn Arrarrs 6 


To regain her prestige among the European powers after the 
Franco-Prussian War, France adopted compulsory military service. 
In 1905 it was reduced to two years. The increase of the Getman army 
in 1913 alarmed France, because*her population was so much smaller 
than that of Germany. The birth-rate after 1870 had fallen so low 
that in 43 years there was a gain of only 4,000,000 inhabitants — and 
over a million of these were foreigners, chiefly Italians, Spaniards 
and Belgians. ‘Every yeat we win a battle against France,’’ boasted 
General von Moltke. Hence France, in 1913, restored the three-year 
term of military service, and thus added 170,000 men and officers to 
her standing army of 607,000. The French military bill was actually 
introduced in the Chamber of Deputies before the German army bill. 
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had been presented to the German parliament. Both grew chiefly 
out of the anxiety produced by the Balkan troubles. The Socialists 
protested and Jaurés proposed a popular militia as a substitute. But 
now that the army had been republicanized, the Republicans de- 
votedly defended it. Great activity was displayed during this year 
(1913) in equipping the army, and in strengthening the forts along the 
German border. At the same time the navy was brought up to fourth 
place among the navies of the world. When the World War broke 
out France, although inadequately prepared, was not taken com- 
pletely by surprise. Her active army was slightly larger than that of 
Germany. After the War, military service was reduced to eighteen 
months. The law of 1922 provided for a standing army of 520,000 
Frenchmen and 205,000 natives of the French colonies. Further 
reductions were promised as soon as the Beneral European situation 
would permit. 

The army was closely associated in the mind of French Nationalists 
and Conservatives with the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine., From 
1870 until the Boulanger crisis, the ‘‘War of Revenge" “had been 
dinned into the ears of the people through oratory, poetry, music, and 
the press, until it became an obsession, The old statue of the lost 
city of Strassburg in the great Place de la Concorde in Paris was kept 
covered with flowers and trimmed in mourning by noisy, patriotic 
demonstrations. During the next two decades pacifism, socialism 
and anticlericalism were the dominant movements in France, but 
the Agadir affair of 1911 aroused national feeling again. Almost 
alone the Socialists thought that the provinces might be recovered 
by negotiation. As late as May, 1913, French and German Socialists 
atranged a conference at Berne to discuss problems of mutual interest. 
The 150 French Socialists and Socialist-Radicals expected to mect a 
like number from Germany, but found only about 55 present. One 
of the German Social-Democrats said: ‘‘Every German, from the 
highest to the lowest, considers that the Alsace-Lorraine question 
can be opened only on the battlefield. Let the French have no delu- 
sions on that head.’ Every stupid blunder made by Germany in 
Al8ace-Lorraine, such as the suppression of the pro-French news- 
papers and the violence of the military leaders in the town of Zabern, 
awakened patriotic resentment in France. 

The fitst international problem to which Freach statesmen gave 
their attention after 1870 was how-o gain friends in Europe against 
their enemy, It was hoped to form an alliance with Austria-Hungary, 
or, that failing, with Russia. But Bismarck shrewdly checked that 
move by creating the Three Emperors’ League, and thus kept France 
isolated, irritated, and thirsting for revenge. No French statesman, 
who did not include the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine in his prograin, 
could long remain in office. At the time there seemed little likelihood 
of a close friendship with Great Britain; and in 1882. France withdrew 
from their joint occupation of Egypt and left Great Britain in control, 
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In the previous year she had been given a free hand by Bismarck and 
Britain to create a protectorate over Tunis. This act, however, of- 
fended Italy by thwarting her own ambitions, and led her to enter the 
Triple Alliance with Germany and Austria-Hungary. For some yeats, 
on the other hand, Franco-Russian relations had been growing more 
cordial. Russia attributed her defeat in the Congress of Berlin 
in 1878 to the support given to Great Britain by Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, and consequently turned a more friendly face 
towards an alliance with France. The Dual Alliance of 1892 to offset 
the Triple Alliance was the result, The Russian loan in France was 
over-subscribed eight times. The navies exchanged visits, and Tsar 
Nicholas II and the tsarina were the first royal personages to set 
foot on French soil since the departure of William I of Germany. 
Their visit to Paris btought a welcome sense of support and security 
to the majority of Frenchmen. In 1897 the French president returned 
the visit, The Socialists and many other extreme democrats in France 
denounged this (‘‘Mezentiar union"’) alliance with an autoctacy. 
However? with the backing of Russia, official France became more 
aggressive in world affairs, There was some talk about making the 
Mediterranean a ‘French lake,’’ while serious plans were laid for 
expansion in Africa and elsewhere. 

The Dual Alliance was not pleasing to Great Britain, since it 
united France with Russia, now regarded as her greatest foe. Both 
the British and the French were eager to control the Upper Nile 
region. In 1896 the British government sent General Kitchener to 
Khartoum, Meanwhile the French government had ordered Captain 
Marchand to march across Africa to take possession of that territory, 
In 1898 these two imperial agents met at Fashoda. Both nations were 
excited and many persons thought that wat was inevitable. But, 
thanks largely to Delcassé, the eminent foreign minister, wiser 
counsel prevailed and satisfactory boundary lines were fixed. Un- 
fortunately the offensive attitude of the British press during the 
Panama scandal and the Dreyfus affair was now imitated by the 
French press in criticizing the Boer War. Not until 1903, when 
King Edward VII and President Loubet exchanged visits, did béth 
countries begin to express a friendlier attitude. Theonext year a 
convention was signed, which settled all outstanding conflicts, 
France recognized British rights in Egypt and surrendered certain 
fishing privileges in Newfoundland; and in return Great Britain 
acknowledged French claims in Morocco and made further adjust- 
ments in Africa, The momentous Entente Cordiale had come into 
being. Already (Dec., 1900}, acknowledgement of Italy's rights in 
Tripoli had secured her recognition of French claims in Morocco. 
All these arrangements strengthened the prestige of France in Europe. 

To further offset the dangérs of the Triple Alliance, Delcassé 
began the task of bringing France, Russia and Great Britain together 
in awider EntenteCordiale. A common fear and suspicion of Germany 
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made this step an easy one, and the Anglo-French understanding of 
1904 was followed in 1907 by the Anglo-Russian agreement. ‘These 
two arrangements, together with the Dual Alliance, paved the way 
for the Triple Entente as a counter-coalition against the Triple Alli- 
ance. No formal treaty was signed, but since all disagreements were 
eliminated, these powers — with Japan as a possible fourth member 
— wete ready to consolidate their interests into an actual alliance at 
the first threat of common danger. The first test of these friendly un- 
derstandings came in r9z1, in the Agadir incident arising out of French 
tights in Morocco. Germany felt obliged to recognize a French pro- 
tectorate over Morocco in exchange for a promise of the open door 
policy in trade and the cession of part of the French Congo. Buta 
clash had been averted only through the concilatory statesmanship 
of Caillaux. New national antipathies had been stirred up which 
had hardly subsided before the second test came in the World War, 
when the Triple Entente formed a solid block against the Central 


Powers. 


8. Taz French Government snp Poriticat Instrrutrons 


The French government, in form, is republican like the United 
States; in operation, it is parliamentary like Great Britain. Supreme 
authority is located in a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies which 
make laws, direct their execution, and amend the constitution. There 
is no such division of governmental powers as in America. France 
is a highly centralized, and not a federal Republic. The cabinet system 
is in use. The constitution consists of several fundamental laws 
enacted by the Chamber and Senate, has no ‘‘ Declaration of Rights," 
says nothing about the ‘‘sovereignty of the people,'’ and does not 
even nake provision for annual budgets or a judiciary. These omis- 
sions have been remedied by subsequent legislation and ministerial 
decrees. 

The president is chosen for seven years by the two houses meeting 
together at Versailles as a National Assembly, Accordingly there 
ateNo great presidential campaigns as in the United States. Members 
of the old royal families are excluded from the office. The president 
receives a salary of $240,000 a year and is supplied with two official 
residences. For treasonable acts he may be impeached or even put 
to death. He sees that laws are enforced, appoints certain officials, 
receives foreign representatives, inakes treaties with the consent of 
parliament, acts as the nominal head of the army and navy, and has 
the power of pardon. He cannot legally declare war without the 
vote of both chambers. He neither reigns like a king nor governs 
like the president of the United States. His acts must all be counter- 
signed by a member of the ministry. His veto may be set aside by a 
bare majority in parliament. Not since 1877 has he dissolved the 
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president's death or resignation, the National Assembly meets it- 
mediately to elect his successor. 

As in Great Britain the ministry is the real executive and re- 
sponsible to parliament. The ministry, not the president, teally 
makes decisions, formulates policies, appoints officials, enforces law, 
concludes treaties, and manages the army and navy. The president 
presides over formal meetings of the cabinet, which consists of twelve 
departments. In forming a new ministry, the president first selects 
a premier, who in turn chooses associates having the confidence of a 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies. The premier then takes the 
portfolio he desires, and assigns the others. The ministers, whether 
deputies or senators, have a right to attend all sessions in either 
chamber and to take part jn debates. When defeated by the Deputies 
on an important measure, the ministry resigns in a body. Owing to 
the large number of groups in the Chamber, changes ate frequent, 
as is shown by the fact that jo Great Britain from 1873 to r9r4 there 
wete »i yninistries, wheteas in France there were 50. But while the 
ministri¢s are unstable, government is stable, and policy is reasonably 
steady, Although the surface often looks stormy, France has made 
commendable progress in its political life, 

The controlling political power in France is the parliament, which 
changes slowly. The Senate, whose 300 members are chosen indi- 
rectly for nine years, one-third retiring every three years, somewhat 
tesembles that of the United States before 1913. It is a dignified 
body containing many of the ablest men in the nation. Although 
it may initiate legislation other than money bills, its main work con- 
sists in serving as a check on the popular house in revising and 
occasionally defeating its bills. The Chamber of Deputies consists 
since 1924 of 584 members elected for four years by manhood suffrage 
according to population. Fourteen of these deputies are from the 
colonies, In 1919 a bill to extend the right to vate to women passed 
the lower house but was defeated in the Senate. The chief reason 
was the fear of republican anti-clericals that the church might regain 
authority through the women voters. The lower house lives out its 
fu] term of office, as in the United States. Both deputies and senators 
receive $3,000 a year. The committee system is widely used. The 
French parliament has three functions: (1) to elect a president; 
(2) to make laws;* and (3) to amend the constitution. Money bills 
must originate in the popular chamber. 

Until 1876 the French were divided into two great political 
groups, each with several factions: (1) the Monarchists, composed 
of Bonapartists, Orleanists, and Bourbons; and (@) the Republicans, 
divided into moderates and radicals. Since 1876 these patties have 
undergone many changes. The voters in France rally around some 
inspiring leader, who tepresents some political policy. Parties are 
organized in parliament after elections rather than before, and hence 
are continually altering, althongh certain policies endure. The- 
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party groups, omitting the 14 colonial deputies in che Chamber of 
Deputies elected in 1924, stood thus: () 11 Conservative Royalists 
who were anti-republican and represented the old noblesse and reac- 
tionary clergy; (2) the Republican Entente (237) composed of the 
Liberal Action party (Republicans, who wished to protect the Cath- 
olic Church), as well as of Progressives (moderate Republicans who 
represented the rich bourgeoisie and opposed too rapid social changes); 
(3) 126 National Radicals and Republicans, who placed the security 
of the Republic above every other consideration but who had formed 
part of the National bloc led by Poincaré and Millerand; (4) the 127 
Socialist-Radicals and 39 Independent Socialists following Herriot 
and holding toa program of international peace and domestic 
reform; and (5) the 130 Communists and Socialists who represented 
the working classes and strove for social®and economic transforma- 
tion, These last three groups were anti-clerical. 


9. Marerian Prosperrry 


«. 
During the period from the Franco-Prussian War to the World 
War a sum greater than the indemnity paid to Germany was spent on 
works of peace. A net-work of highways, about 2,000 miles of 
canals, and ovet 32,000 miles of railways aided transportation. Tolls 
were abolished, the rivers were made navigable, old harbors were 
improved and new ones built. The merchant marine made com- 
mendable progress, although it was still far behind that of Great 
Britain. Of the 23,000 vessels entering French ports in 1922 only 
8,000 wete French. With an area equal to Ohio, Indiana, Uinois, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, France is an agricultural state; and in 
spite of the exodus to the cities of the hired laborers, 44 per cent of 
the 40,000,000 were still living in the country in r9rz. It is a nation 
of small farmers, although large estates are numcrous around Paris 
and inthe west. To prevent the revival of a landed aristocracy, the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic law of inheritance requires the almost 
equal distribution of a man’s property among his children. This 
tends to break up great estates, and the number of sinall proprietors 
hagslowly risen to neatly 2,500,000. The peasants are hard-working, 
thrifty, and economical. The old implements of agriculture are 
disappearing, especially since the World War, and are being replaced 
by labor-saving machinery, often bought codperatively. The soil 
is fertile and tilled with care. The government supervises and en- 
courages wine-growing, and the production of silk, flax, hemp, and 
horses. Codperative stores, insurance companies, markets, and land- 
banks are managed by the farmets. Agricultural schools keep steadily 
introducing improvements. Grains and beet sugar are protected by 
tariffs, As a result of these aids, agricultural products doubled in 
value between 1860 and 1913; and France remains one of the most 
famous countries in the world for the production of raw silk and the 
cultivation of the vine. 
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Remarkable industrial progress has also been made under the Third 
Republic. The loss of Alsace-Lorraine robbed France of valuable 
deposits of iron ore. Although her production of coal and lignite 
increased more than threefold from 1871 to 1912, still this was not 
enough to meet her needs, and a third of her coal supply had to be 
imported. With the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, and the acquisi- 
tion of the Saar Valley, for at least 15 years, from Germany at the close 
of the World War, France will be able ultimately to export vast 
quantities of iron, In 1914 France ranked fourth among the powers 
in the production of iron and steel; today she is the greatest metallur- 
gical nation in Europe. Even before the War the huge steel mills at 
Le Creusot were a powerful rival of the Krupps inGermany. Between 
1870 and 1914 French factories increased threefold, and the horse- 
power nearly tenfold. A Surplus of about 25 per cent of the factory 
products was exported in rgrq, but, largely owing to her income from 
foreign investments, the value of imports slightly exceeded the 
exportg. The French bankifig system was one of the finest in the 
world in*r9r4, and played an important role in international finance. 
Before the World War, in proportion to her population, France was 
looked upon as one of the richest nations in the world, In 1922 
as a result of the World War her public debt was given as nearly 
317,000,000,000 francs. 

Just before the French Revolution broke out in 1789, Arthur 
Young, an English country squire, made three tours through France 
and left his impressions in his book on Travels in France. Exactly a 
century later, Miss Betham-Edwards made a similar journey and 
recorded the changes she saw in her book, France of Teday. The trans- 
formation in that hundred years is almost, unbelievable. The advance 
in material prosperity is striking, but the changes in the soul and 
brain of her people are still more conspicuous, France has passed from 
one of the most autocratic to one of the most democratic countries in 
Europe. Not nobles and bishops, but farmers, small shop-keepers, 
artisans, scholars, and capitalists are the rulers. Political problems 
ate usually discussed from the standpoint of national welfare. The 
press claims to reflect the interests of the common citizen, although 
unhappily some papers with a great circulation are controlled by the 
counting-house and privileged interests. The government is very 
sensitive to public opinion; hence it is trusted by the mass of the peo- 
ple. When an effort was made ig 1906 to select, by a newspaper pleb- 
iscite, the greatest Frenchman of the past century, the people chose 
not a statesman, not a general, not a churchman, but a scientist, 
Louis Pasteur, because he had performed the greatest service for the 
people. Napoleon Bonaparte stood fourth in the list. Yet when the 
World War came, it found France united to wage the greatest and 
most costly struggle in her national existence. 

Since 1792 the Republicans have seized the government four 
times — three times by revolutions. The first three republics were | 
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followed by monarchial restorations. Throughout all these changes 
France has developed politically towards democratic government and 
socially towards equality, France stands today as the joint product 
of republicanism and imperialism. The centralized administration, 
the judicial system, the Legion of Honor, the University of France, 
and the revenue system are bequests of the Empire. The city goy- 
ernment, the military system, the public schools, the right of the 
workers to organize, and the separation of the church and state, 
were established under the republics, Hence, France is governed on 
a democratic basis, but is administered under a bureaucracy, 
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CHAPTER *XXII 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE AFTER 1871 


1, Tur GoverNMENT 


Arver the defeat of France in 1871, the North German Confed- 
eration, joined by the four southern states of Baden, Bavaria, Hesse, 
and Wiirtemberg, was changed into the German Empire. The con- 
stitution of 1867 was continued, with minor alterations, as the 
fundamental law of the new state, which was a federal union of 
twenty-five states resembling somewhat the United States. The 
individual states were given large powers, but the imperial gov- 
etnmeMte had jurisdiction over industrial combinations, railways, 
social welfare, the civil and criminal codes and foreign affairs. The 
officials of the individual states, supervised by the central govern- 
ment, enforced the federal laws. Thus the German Empire was 
limited, representative, and federal — partly democratic and partly 
monarchic; partly elective and partly hereditary, 

The constitution made the hereditary king of Prussia, who was 
president of the Federation, emperor with power to preserve his 
independence of the legislature. Any act that menaced his authority 
he might declare to be an amendment to the constitution, and then 
defeat it by his control over the Prussian votes in the Federal Council 
(Bundesrat). Although he had no veto over laws passed by parlia- 
ment, yet through Prussia’s control of military affairs and federal 
taxes, he could exercise that right to a limited degree. He called and 
dissolved the national legislature, and held the balance of political 
power in his own hands. The chancellor was his servant, and as- 
sumed all responsibility for all official acts of the emperor, who was 
personally inviolable and officially irresponsible, , 

- The imperial legislature consisted of the Bundesrat and° the 
Reichstag, The Bundesrat, clothed with more power than any body 
in the Empire, helped to make laws, and acted as a supreme court. 
Its members were‘appointed by the rulers of the 2§ different states 
with an unequal distribution of the 61 members. Thus Prussia had 
17 members; Bavaria 6; Saxony and Wirtemberg 4 each; and the 
other states from x to 3 each. The delegates voted as state groups 
under instructions from their governments. The Bundesrat could not 
only initiate laws, but could even pass ordinances with the force of 
law. It could approve or reject many federal officers. In inter-state 
quarrels, it acted as a final court. Although amendments to the con- 
stitution had to originate in the lower house, yet only 14 votes in 
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the Bundesrat could defeat them. Hence one state, Prussia, with 
17 votes, could prevent any changes in the fundamental law. Like 
the old Diet of Frankfort, the Bundestat was undemocratic, the bul- 
wark of monarchy and privilege, and the most powerful factor in the 
government. 

The Reichstag, with 397 members elected for five years by uni- 
versal male franchise, was the most democratic part of the national 
government. It did not often use its right to initiate laws — that 
was left to the Bundesrat — but contented itself with discussing, 
amending, and accepting or rejecting them. Since its chief function 
was to give advice and to criticize, the government used it as a ther- 
mometer of the feelings of the nation. It exercised far less power in 
shaping legislation than the lower houses in the United States, Great 
Britain, and France. Since the apportionment of seats was not 
changed after 1870, in later years it did not truly represent the Ger- 
man people. For example, Berlin with, a population of 600,000 in 
1870 had six members and that number was not increased whgn the 
inhabitants grew to over 2,000,000, On the other hand, East’Prussia, 
with a rural population equal to that of Berlin had seventeen repre~ 
sentatives. In 1912 about 2,000,000 voters elected 74 conservative 
members, while 4,250,000 Social Democrats chose only 110 members. 
All clamors for a change were denied because the old system of 
apportionment gave the advantage to the advocates of conservatism, 
Thus while progressive countries throughout the world were becoming 
more and more democratic, Germany remained strongly monarchical 
until the Empire was overthrown in the Revolution of 1918. 

The reasons for the petsistence of political conservatism in Get- 
many may be briefly summarized: 

x, The overtowering power of Prussia, covering two thirds of the 


Empire and having 40,000,000 out of the 67,000,000 people in 1914, ° 


prevented liberal changes in the motley union of monarchies and city 
republics of unequal size and with constitutions and legislatures 
more ot less democratic. In both branches of the imperial parliament, 
Prussia had a controlling voice, and her king was the German em- 
perdr, In the Bundesrat, Prussian delegates were chaitmen of gli 
standing committees except that on foreign affairs. Indeed the 
Empire was formed, it might be said, by the extension of Prussian 
authority over.the smaller states, In the aristocratic government of 
Prussia, the House of Lords was contposed of 300 landed nobles, and 
the lower house consisted of 443 members elected by the famous, 
indirect, three-class system of voting. In each electoral district the 
voters were divided into (x) the few wealthy men, about 3 per cent, 
who paid a third of the direct taxes; (2) a larger group of the mod- 
erately rich, about 10 per cent, who paid another third; and G) the 
common people, about 87 per cent, who paid the last third, Each of 
these three classes chose a third of the delegates to the district elec- 
‘toral college, which then selected the representatives. This device, 
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which permitted property, not men, to vote, was invented to prevent 
government by the people. 

2. The autocratic emperor was in nowise subject to legislative 
control, as was the case in the progressive states of Europe. There 
was no cabinet system, and the chancellor, as the arm of the Emperor, 
no matter how often his measures were voted down by the parliament, 
continued in office as the emperor's spokesman until removed by him. 
Since the chancellor was usually also the prime minister of Prussia 
and acted as chairman of the Bundesrat, he initiated most of the im- 
perial legislation, and moulded the policy of Germany both at home" 
and abroad. ‘‘The king governs; the ministers do not,"’ said Bis- 
marck, the “Iron Chancellor.’ The emperor employed the ma- 
chinery of the chancellorghip to entrench autocratic rule throughout 
the nation. 

3. Militarism was a third factor in promoting and perpetuating 
absolute power. The Empige was created by ‘blood and iron,” and 
the mélitary class made that policy the bedrock of German power. 
An uprising to force liberal concessions would have been crushed by 
the Prussian military machine that had defeated Austria and France. 
The schools, the pulpit, and the press were used to teach the people 
the duty of obedience, and to make them believe that the safety and 
prosperity of the fatherland depended upon a strong army and navy. 
Consequently, the large majority of the people patriotically supported 
the military autocracy under the delusion that it was “enlightened, 
economical, and efficient.’’ 

4. The middle class and the workingmen, although they formed 
an overwhelming majority of the nation, refused to unite, as in 
France and Great Britain, to overthrow autocracy and privilege 
which were perpetuated by the ruling minority of militarists and 
landed aristocracy, called the “‘Junkers."’ The middle class feared 
that the workers, who were largely socialistic, would establish a 
socialistic republic. The wage-carners, on the other hand, refused 
to permit political power to pass into the hands of the capitalists. 
With its opponents divided into two hostile camps, the conservative 
minority ruled Germany from 1871 to 1918, when defeat inthe 
World War caused their power to crumble before a popular revolution. 

5. There were no true political parties, as in Great Britain and 
the United States, because the government was above patties. In the 
Reichstag, usually following elettions, certain groups were organized, 
not on broadly national lines, but on race, section, religion, class and 
economic interest. At the outbreak of the World War there were 
five major divisions: (x) The Conservatives, centering in Prussia, were 
champions of strong government, militarism and an aggressive foreign 
policy. (2) The Roman Catholic or ‘‘Center’’ party included all 
classes, defended its church interests, combatted socialism, and as a 
rule voted with the Conservatives but favored many social reform 
projects. ©) The National Liberals represented the middle class, - 
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supported protectionism, militarism, and a colonial empire; and 

yet advocated governmental reforms in opposition to the ‘‘Junkers."' 

(4) The Progressives were another middle-class party of more tadical 
inclinations which favored a revision of national representation, a Political 
responsible ‘ministry, the curtailment of militarism, the separation Por 
of church and state, and free trade, (5) The Social Democrats alone 
were organized both nationally and locally, held nominating con- 
yentions, and had a regular platform. Their strength came from the 
industrial centers. They stood for the abolition of class government 
and of the exploitation of labor, the destruction of capitalism, and a 
socialistic state. By playing off one party against another, and by 
relying upon the pretty consistent support of the ‘Blue-Black'’ bloc, 
the autocratic government was able to perpetuate its power. 


2. THe CHancectorsuip or Bismarck 1871-1890 


After creating the German Empire with the sword, there remained 
the no less difficult problem of unifying’ and nationalizing it, Bis- 
marck, as architect and master-builder, set about this task With his 
characteristic boldness and keen understanding. His powerful friend 
and ally was Emperor William I, who at his coronation as king of 
Prussia took the crown from the communion table and placed it on his 
own head saying: ‘The crown comes only from God, and I have 
received it from His hands.”’ Later he reminded all imperial officers 
that their oath also included “supporting the policy of the govern- Biswarck's 
ment at the elections."’ Bismarck relied principally upon the National beds 
Liberals and later the Conservatives and the atmy to carry out his 
policy. Other parties had to codperate or be crushed. He threw 
consistency to the winds and shaped his plans to the needs of the 
hour, but always the supreme goal he had in mind was a fatherland 
united, strong, and great. 

Germany's success on the battle field had left one half of Europe 
uneasy, the other half hostile. The war-maker must remove all’' 
suspicions by becoming the peace-maker. Bismarck, "‘satisfied"’ 
with the commanding position Germany had. won by 1871, set about 
to ifsure the permanency of his nation’s place in European affairs. 
To placate France for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, he suggested that 
she should seek compensation in northern Africa, and to prevent 
united action by the French, he encouraged the Republicans and in this Foredgn policy 
way kept alive the constitutional conflict. To isolate her and thus 
avoid wat, he formed the Three Emperors' League with Russia and 
Austria, and induced Italy to enter the German group in 1882 in the 
historic Triple Alliance. In a speech in the Reichstag in 1888 Bis- 
taarck explained the reasons for his foreign policy thus: ‘‘God has 
placed us where we are prevented, thanks to our neighbors, from 
growing lazy and dull.’’ The French, “the most warlike and restless 
of all nations’’ are on one side, and Russia, with “‘ military inclina- 
tions,’ onthe other. ‘‘The Franco-Russian vise within which we are 
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squeezed compels us to hold together’’ and to form a close alliance 
with Austria. ‘'We are situated in the heart of Europe, and have at 
least three fronts open to attack.” Hence the secret treaty of alliance 
with Austria in 1879 provided for ‘reciprocal aid"’ in case of attack 
by Russia or by another power supported by Russia. 
To foster national unity at home, Bismarck combatted the dangers 
of state rights by increasing the power of the central government. 
The various state banks were unified under an imperial bank for 
Centraligation financial stability. New coins, decorated with the Emperor's image, 
and the imperial arms, spread the new German nationalism, The 
diverse commercial, civil, and criminal laws were unified into a new 
national code with national law courts. An imperial bureau took 
charge of the state railroads, the telephone and the telegraph lines. 
These acts, and many others, were intended to create national patri- 
otism and solidarity. ne 
Kulturkampf, a contest between the Empire and the Roman 
Cathalic Church, was viewed by Bismarck as a phase of the struggle 
fof German unity.. In the elections of 1871 the German Catholics, 
most of them resident in non-Prussian territory or in the Polish ptoy- 
inces, sent 63 members to the Reichstag, as champions of (1) Pius 
IX's Syllabus of Modern Errors (1864), which denied religious freedom 
to other creeds, denounced modern civilization, and asserted the 
complete independence of the church from the state; (2) the dogmas 
of papal universality and infallibility decreed in 1870 by the Vatican 
Council; and (3) the restoration of the pope's temporal power. 
German Protestants and even some German Catholics, who called 
themselves ‘Old Catholics,"’ opposed these claims, As a result the 
Kulturkampf Old Catholics were driven from the Catholic schools, dismissed from 
ecclesiastical offices, and excommunicated. Then the orthodox 
Catholic bishops demanded that the government dismiss the Old 
Catholics from the state universities and public schools. Prussia 
and other states refused to do so, This led the orthodox Catholic 
clergy to attack the German government, and a bitter religious wat 
resulted. 
The first imperial parliament made it a penal offense fot? the 
Catholic clergy to assail the government, and forbade religious orders 
-to engage in teaching. The Jesuits were next expelled from Germany, 
Surrder of Then Prussia passed the May Laws in 1873-5, which required civil 
Bismarck mattiage, cut off all appropriations for the Catholic Chyfch, and 
forced young priests to be educated in the state schools,/ Bismarck 
approved these measures on the ground that the Catholics were 
threatening the unity of the Empire. The pope, on the other hand, 
pronounced them illegal, and ordered the clergy to disregard them. 
Germany was soon in an uproar. Bismarck, backed by the Protes- 
tants and the 50,000 Old Catholics, sought to enforce the laws by 
fines, imprisonment, and dismissals. ‘* We shall not go to Canossa;”” 
defiantly boasted the Iron Chancellor, who proceeded to close Cath» 
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olic churches and seize their property. ‘‘The Diocletian persecution” 
united the Catholics, who in 1877 returned 92 members to tlie Reichs- 
tag. By this time even non-Catholics began to denounce the harsh 
laws as a violation of religious liberty. Bismarck was wise enough 
to see his mistake, and began to retreat. He was further impelled 
towards peace with the Catholics because he desired Catholic support 
for the program of social legislation designed to weaken the Social 
Democrats. With the election of Pope Leo XII, a prelate of concil- 
iatory nature, in 1878 Bismarck deemed it wise to make peace —— to 
go to Canossa after all— and the most objectionable laws were 
repealed, As a reward for his surrender, he had the support of the 
Catholic party in solving the grave social and economic questions 
confronting him. 

In 1870 Germany was a countty of 40,000,000 people employed 
chiefly in handicrafts and farming. This comparatively poor nation 
of '' poets and philosophers’ had made ligtle progress in manufactur- 
ing and mining, The imports greatly exceeded the exports, ard free 
trade prevailed down to 1879. More than 100,000 emigrants left 
Germany each year. About two thirds of the people lived in the 
country, and only eight cities had more than 100,000 inhabitants. 
Within five years after the creation of the Empire, with governmental 
financial support, a surprising change began to occur in industry. 
Factories sprang up by the hundreds, millions of peasants moved 
from the villages to the manufacturing towns, mines were opened, 
railroads were built, and ships were sent over the world laden 
with German goods, The whole country was “booming” with a 
new industrial spirit. But soon hard times'struck Germany: business 
failures occurred, factories and mills closed, the construction of 
railroads and ships stopped, and both capitalists and wage-earners 
suffered in consequence, Then Bismarck turned to a protective tariff 
for relief: ‘‘to preserve the German market for German industry." 
With the aid of the Conservatives and Catholics, in 1879 he put a 
duty on facin products and manufactures, restricted German coastwise 
trade to German ships, and improved docking facilitics. The laws 
of 188x~5 put a high tariff on practically all imports except raw 
materials, Commercial treaties with foreign countries opened new 
markets for German goods, This new policy brought such an unprec- 
edented expansion to German industries that foreign trade in 1880 
amounted to three times what it had Seen in 1850. 

The next problem attacked by Bismarck was socialism, or ‘‘red 
internationalism,’’ which he regarded as a greater danger than 
“black internationalism,’’ as Catholicism was designated. The 
Socialists had opposed the Franco-Prussian War and the conquest 
of Alsace-Lorraine, They denounced the autocratic Empire, and 
openly championed a popular government, together with an improved 
social and economic system. Bismarck hated their type of democ- 
tacy, feared their influence among the workers, and denounced them 
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as ungrateful traitors to law, order, and the Empire. When radicals 
twice tried to assassinate the popular old Emperor William I, Bis- 
marck found an excuse for a series of laws that forbade all organiza- 
tions, assemblies, and newspapers for the purpose of overthrowing 
“the social order’’ or of spreading ‘‘socialistic tendencies,'' The 
police were empowered to arrest Socialists, and expel them from the 
country without recourse to the ordinary courts. These measures, 
passed in 1878, remained in force twelve years. Over a thousand 
publications were suppressed, 1,500 persons imprisoned, and 900 
banished. One is reminded of the steps taken half a century earlier 
by Metternich to keep people from thinking. These persecutions 
had the usual result of spreading instead of curbing socialistic propa- 
gandism. The Socialistsevaded the police by gathering under the 
disguise of singing societies, athletic associations, bowling unions, 
and social clubs. Their newspapers were printed in Switzerland and 
smuggled into Germany, ang their conventions were held in Holland 
and elsewhere. So steadily did the party grow that in 1890 it polled 
1,500,000 votes and sent 35 members to the Reichstag. In that year 
Bismarck was dismissed and the new emperor, conscious of defeat, 
allowed most of the obnoxious laws to lapse. 

Realizing that force and repression were insufficient, Bismarck 
had decided to win the workers away from socialism by social re- 
forms enacted by the state. This, he thought, would convince them 
that the Empire was their real benefactor. He saw clearly that in an 
industrial society the working classes must be kept contented if social 
peace and national power were to be assured. Hence he announced 
that a Christian state must give heed to the “‘tights’’ of the unpro- 
tected masses. ‘' A few drops of social oil’' by autocratic paternalism 
would safeguard both capital and labor. He dwelt a good deal on 
“the duty of humanity and Christianity,” and the necessity of bring- 
ing the ‘‘non-propertied class’’ to regard the state as a friend and not 
anenemy. To the Reichstag he said: let the workingman have work 
when well, care for him when sick, and insure him against poverty 
when old. Then he will not rush to join the Socialists, but will trust 
the government. When the middle class complained that this’was 
sheer socialism, Bismarck replied: ‘If you believerthat you can 
frighten anyone, or call up specters with the word socialism, you take 
an attitude whiclrI have abandoned.’ Social legislation would give 
the state better soldiers, better*citizens, and better workers. Hence 
Bismarck became a pioneer in state socialism by providing: (1) in- 
surance against sickness and accident; (2) protection for children 
and females; and (3) old age and invalid pension for the poor 
workers. 

It is worth while to look at the effects of the laws of this "' greatest 
scientific social reformer.’’ Laborers, who earned under $500 a year, 
were compelled to carry sickness insurance. Employers bore two 
thirds, and the workers one-third, of the cost, In the event of illness, 2 
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workingman received half his pay for 26 weeks, and free medical care. 
If he died, the funeral expenses were supplied from the same fund. 
No fewer than 14,500,000 persons were insured and $107,000,000 
paid in claims in 1913. Those engaged in industry were forced to 
carry accident insurance, the cost of which was paid by the employ- 
ers. Incase of death from accident, the family of the insured worker 
received 20 per cent of his annual wage. By 1913 about 26,000,000 
wete insured under this law and $51,000,000 in benefits had been paid, 
Old age insurance was required of all workers who received annually 
in wages less than $400 and the fund was contributed to by the em- 
ployers, Jaborers, and the nation. At the age of 65 the insured was 
given a pension varying from $30 to $60 a year according to his own 
payments to the fund. In 1913 some 16,500,000 persons were insured 
and $52,000,000 had been paid in pensichs. The loud complaints 
_ of employers about these measures ceased after they saw the efliciency 
of the employees improved and the industrial output multiplied, But 
Bismarck's prophesy that social insurance would kill socialism was 
not fulfilled, for in r914 the Socialists were stronger than ever. How- 
ever, it was a far different sort of socialism from that of Karl Marx. 
Not until the close of his political carcer did Bismarck become 
actively interested in the beginnings of a colonial empire, Some 
German commercial cities in 1859 made a treaty with the sultan of 
Zanzibar, but in 1871 Germany, never a colonizing power, refused to 
accept French colonies instead of Alsace-Lorraine. While unifying 
the Empire, Bismarck had no thought of risking fresh conflicts with 
European powers over worthless colonies. In fact the Prussian con- 
ception of rule was ill-ficted to govern distant lands. But the remark- 
able transformation of Germany from an agricultural to an indus. 
trial state, the increase in population and the general scramble for 
colonies converted Bismarck from an opponent to an advocate of a 
moderate colonial policy. His memoits clearly show, however, that 
he launched out in this new~enterprise with hesitation and mis- 
givings. The Samoan Islands were ruled jointly with Great Britain 
and the United States from 1889 until they were divided in r900. 
Enttrprising German metchants had already established trading posts 
in Africa, Asia, and the islands of the Pacific, where they exchanged 
their goods for cocoa, coffee, rubber, and spices. They organized a 
Colonial Society, and began to agitate for an oversoas imperial policy. 
Heeding the call of the capitalists, tle missionaries, and the patriots, 
Bismarck, qith characteristic vigor, in 1884-5 proclaimed protecto- 
tates over 60 trading posts and roo missionary stations along the 
coast of Africa, which laid the foundations for Togoland, the Cam- 
eroons, German Southwest Africa, and German East Africa. New 
Guinea was divided between Germany, Great Britain, and Holland in 
1886. Imperial funds were granted to establish steamship lines 
between these distant regions and the fatherland. The dominions 
-of the sultan of Zanzibar were divided among Germany, Italy and 
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Great Britain until the British government in 1890 established a 
protectorate over the island and appeased Germany by ceding to her 
Heligoland. Before Bismarck’s resignation in that year a definite 
policy of colonial expansion was under way. 

Bismarck not only founded the German Empire, but established 
it on a firm basis. By the end of his career, in 1890, the Empire had 
become a reality, and particularism had largely died out. To be sure, 
this end had been reached at the expense of democracy, but the German 
people as a whole were well-satisfied with the existing strong gov- 
ernment and regarded the military machine as an indispensable guar- 
antee of security. In the economic sphere Bismarck had established 
industry and commerce on a sound foundation and had laid the basis 
for Germany's colonial empire. In Europe, Germany had become the 
dominating power, protected by a far-flung system of alliances which 
appeared impregnable, and above it all, directing everything, Bis- 
matrck stood as a powerful personality, recognized generally as the 
greatest statesman since Napoleon. 

* 


3. Tur Reten or Emprror Winxism II 1888-1918 


Emperor William I died in 1888, at the age of 91, and wassucceeded 
by his son Frederick III, who was mattied to a daughter of Queen 
Victoria and was well-known for his liberal inclinations. But the 
new emperor was mortally ill when he ascended the throne, and lived 
only three months more. Upon his death William II assumed the 
imperial crown. He was a young man of 29, and proved to be one 
of the most extraordinary personalities who have wielded royal 
powet in modern times. His youth had been very unhappy, and his 
training, despite a university career, had been largely of a military 
nature. An eager, receptive, versatile type, he had fallen under the 
influence of his officer companions, who instilled in his mind the 
traditions of aristocratic conservatism. No man had a loftier idea 
of his mission, greater confidence in himself and deeper faith in the 
glorious future awaiting his fatherland. And yet William II, with 
the best intentions, proved anything but a blessing to"his country. 
Though well-informed he was superficial, showy and arrogant, a man 
of spasmodic temperament and quickly changing moods. To the 
world he appeared as a poseur, an incarnation of the Spirit of mili- 
tarism, and an independable neurotic whose never-ending travels and 
visits and whose high-sounding,ill-considered speeches and theatrical 
actions were an element of uncertainty and danger. No man did more 
to cultivate an exaggerated sense of Germany's importance among his 
own people and to bring his fatherland into ill-repute abroad, He 
was, as Edward VII once put it, ‘“‘the most brilliant failurein his- 
tory,” 

It was inevitable that a young man of such pronounced person- 
ality would soon come into conflict with Bismarck, who had grown 
more and more autocratic and uncompromising with advancing age. 
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Bismatck had predicted that when Crown Prince William became 
emperor, he would be his own chancellor. A conflict of wilis soon 
appeared, and in 1890 the Iron Chancellor, who had guided the ship 
of state through stormy waters, was dismissed. He died in 1898 
requesting that these words be catyed on his tomb: ‘Here lies 
Prince Bismarck, a faithful servant of William 1."" After ‘dropping 
the pilot," the young emperor said: “The course remains unchanged, 
Full steam ahead.” 

The growth of German industries and commerce under William II 
was without parallel in recent world history. With rapid strides 
Germany became a dangerous trade rival of Great Britain and the 
United States. By 1914 she was the third coal-producing country on 
earth; and in pig-iron surpassed the British and ranked next to the 
United States. Her steel output was dofble that of Great Britain, 
and her exports of machinery in twenty-five years increased twelve- 
fold. In 1888 German ships were built in British shipyards; when 
the World War broke out she had a merchant marine of §00,000 
tonnage nearly all of which was constructed at home. Her largest 
steamship lines such as the Hamburg American and the North Ger- 
man Lloyd, had the finest passenger and freight ships afloat. German 
electrical and chemical industries held a commanding place; German 
exports of dye-stuffs amounted to about 80 per cent of the world's 
supply; and German artificial perfumery, indigo, extracts, and 
medicinal products like camphor, were sold abroad in large quantities. 
At the same time agriculture and forestry were scientifically 
developed. Foreign trade was cultivated so persistently that it 
increased from one to five billion dollars betwen 1870 and r914, 
although it fell far short of.that of Great Britain. 

William II accepted Bismarck's theory of state socialism, and 
hoped to conciliate the Socialists by social and economic reforms. 
He declared that it was the duty of the state ‘‘to protect the weaker 
classes of society and to aid them to a higher economic and moral 
development.”” With the increase of the number of the Socialists, he 
became alarmed and began to denounce thei as ‘‘ vermin which gnaw 
at the roots of the imperial oak’* and ‘foes unworthy of the name of 
Germans.’’ Without success he tried to have a harsher law chan 
Bismatck’s enacted, and to have the Socialists in the Reichstag tried 
for treason because they refused to stand and cheor him. He told the 
atmy that he might call upon them #0 shoot down their brothers and 
fathers. But in the face of this imperial hostility, the Socialists 
continued to grow until in 1912. they had mote representatives in the 
Reichstag than any other party, Gradually most of the liberal ele- 
ments'rallied to their banner, and the party itself became more and 
more moderate in its program, The platform called for universal 
franchise; the initiative and referendum; equal electoral districts; 
the payment of members of the Reichstag; a responsible ministry; 

. guarantees for free speech, assembly, and press; a militia instead of a 
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standing army; the right of labor unions to organize; and social 
and economic reforms, They opposed the law of 1913, which raised 
the standing army from 656,000 to 878,000 at a cost of $2.50,000,000 
until the government consented to raise the money in direct taxes on 
the incomes and estates of the rich, When the World War broke ont, 
with the exception of a small group, they supported it on the plea 
that they saw in the triumph of Russia a victory of barbarism over 
a higher civilization. On August 4 all the Social Democrats voted 
for the first war credit. 

The German cities were not merely political units, but intelli- 
gent agencies for scientific sacial welfare. The large industrial cities 
were free from slums, sanitary, and beautified with fine streets, parks, 
and squares, while adequate sewer and water systems were built, 
Special sections were set asNle for homes, hospitals, museums, schools, 
public baths, and factories. Public utilities such as gas and electric 
plants, street cars, theaters, loan societies, and even dairies, slaughtet- 
houses, breweries and bakerits were owned and operated by some of 
the city “governments. With dishonesty and local politics largely 
eliminated, German municipal government was held up as a model in 
other states. Just as France a century earlier hoped to capture the 
world through “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,"’ so Germany 
sought to dominate with ‘Science, Organization and Skill."’ Every- 
thing was carefully worked out in advance, and nothing was left 
to the blind goddess of luck. Experts were set to work to improve 
old methods, to eliminate waste, to anticipate trouble, and to 
systematize methods of production and distribution. Farming, 
manufacturing, commerce, the national budget and public debt, 
transportation, communication, education, philanthropy, public 
health, recreation, and military and naval preparedness were all 
subjected to scientific study by imperial commissions. 

The Prussian system of universal military service, extended to the 
entite Empire by Bismarck, reached its height under William IL, 
Every young man at the age of seventeen was subject to call to 
military duty for three yeats, which were reduced to twa yeats in 
1893 for the infantry. After this initial service, a soldier went mto 
various grades of the feserve until the completion of his forty-fifth 
year. Men with a certain standard of education escaped with one 
yeat of service and supplicd the officers for the reserve forces. In 
1gtq Germany had 4,000,000 trained soldiers subject to call to duty. 
The emperor, as head of the army, appointed the General Staff to 
provide for all contingencies in the event of war. The officers formed 
a wealthy, noble caste of great power and high social standing, with 
its own code of ethics and manners, So thorough was the military 
drill in discipline, courage, and obedience that the common sol- 
diers did not dare to murmur. Military service formed the basis for 
civic virtue, and the position of the soldier was exalted above other 
callings, 
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Militarism became the blighting curse of the German Empire, as 
of continental Europe in general. It bred paternalism and fed on 
autocracy. It made the profession of arms the highcst national 
ideal, William II boasted that he was first a soldicr and ten a citi- 
zen; that his ‘‘ most important heritage’ was the army and navy; 
that they and not the parliament were the ‘foundation of the state"; 
and that “blind obedience’’ was the highest form of patriotism. 
When the emperor was seen in “‘six different uniforms on the same 
day, but never once in civilian uniform,”’ militarism was exalted 
above civil life. Eminent statesmen like Bismarck and von Biilow 
wete raised to the rank of general as the highest mark of honor. 
The soldier was everything; the civilian nothing. Scholars, judges, 
manufacturers, and civil officials were prouder of their uniforms in the 
reserve army than of their university degfees and their achievements 
in civil life. Soldiers were seen everywhere — on the streets, in the 
cafés, in church, and at the universities. Every occasion was taken 
to point out that the German Empire was created by che any and 
the future of Germany's greatness depended upon it.) Office's suspec- 
ted of liberal ideas lost their commissions, Any officer, who '' wishes 
to follow his own conscience," said the minister of war, ‘must take 
his discharge."’ The barracks were schools of despotism, grossness, 
and cruelty, but the outcries against the barbarities were silenced 
with coutt-martials and penal servitude, 

The Zabern incident in 1913 was characteristic of the brutal and 
swaggering German military régime. In the little Alsatian town of 
Zabern the officers had so irritated the people that they were hooted 
in the streets, Asa result, martial law was proclaimed, and a number 
of persons were arrested, ,The civil authorities protested. During 
the disturbance, a fiery young licutenant struck with his swod a lame 
shoemaker, who had laughed at him. A wave of indignation swept 
over the nation, The majot in command of the garrison was tried in 
court but acquitted on the ground that he ‘did not know that he had 
acted illegally."’ The Reichstag by a vote of 293 to 54 censured the 
government for permitting the affair to occur, and the chancellor had 
to udmit that the officer had ‘transgressed the limits of the lay." 
The crown pritce telegraphed his congratulations to the colonel, 
who received the Prussian Order, while the governor of Alsace- 
Lotraine was recalled. The incident showed, neyertheless, that the 
country at large was decidedly out ef sympathy with the attitude of 
the ruling class, 

As the foremost military state in the world, the military officers, 
capitalists, advocates of a colonial empire, and Pan-Germanists began 
to clamor for a more powerful navy, The construction of railway 
lines to the eastern and western frontiers for military defense was 
followed by the completion in 1896 of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal 6x 
miles long connecting the North Sea with the Baltic, and the projec» 

. tion of a gigantic inland water-way system. The German Navy 
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League now aroused patriotic popular support for a huge naval proj- 
ect. Emperor William Il never tired of telling his subjects that " the 
ocean is essential to Germany's greatness'’ and was convinced that 
Germany's extensive commerce required a formidable navy to protect 
it. Heligoland, obtained from Great Britain in 1890, gave Germany 
an island naval base at the mouth of the river Elbe. The Naval Acts 
of 1898 and 1900 began a big program of shipbuilding, which soon 
tanked Germany as a naval power next to Great Britain, and caused 
the latter to make desperate cflorts to keep her naval strength at 
twice that of Germany. : 

Germany's wealth, population, industrial interests, and powerful 
army and navy, enabled her to pursue a vigorous foreign policy. 
Chancellor von Biilow, a Prussian landlord of wide diplomatic ex- 
perience, came to the fro&t as the champion of the new German 
imperialism. He reflected the views of the emperor and of those 
classes, who wanted to see Germany become a great world power. 
Under his leadership Germarfy made herself economically the domi- 
nating power in Turkey, German officers reorganized the Turkish 
army and young Turkish officers were sent to the German military 
schools. Emperor William II made two visits to the sultan and pro- 
claimed himself the mighty friend of all Mohammedans. German 
statesmen replaced the British in directing the foreign policies of the 
porte. Austro-Hungarian expansion in the Balkans was supported, 
while Russian designs were blocked. German scientists studied the 
economic possibilities of the Balkans and more especially of Turkey. 
Gertnan capitalists secured concessions to build the Constantinople- 
Bagdad railroad, which some of the more imaginative expansionists 
said would be the spinal column of a powerful German Empire em- 
bracing ‘‘ Middle Europe’ and the Turkish Empire and extending 
from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf. Talk of this sort aroused 
the hostility of France, Russia, and Great Britain. 

In 1904 Great Britain secretly recognized the '‘special'’ interests 
of France in Morocco in exchange for French recognition of England's 
position in Egypt. Each nation promised to defend the fights of the 
other diplomatically. Suspecting this arrangement, William Ur in 
1965 suddenly appeared at Tangier, saluted the sultan’s representative 
as the spokesman of an independent power, and praised the German 
business pioneers, who “in a free land’’ were keeping alive ‘'the 
interests of the fatherland.”” TheFrench and British both interpreted 
this visit as a German challenge for a share in the trade and political 
control of Morocco, as indeed it was intended to be. To adjust the 
problem without war, the conference of Algeciras was held in 1906, 
and attended by representatives of the chief European powers, the 
United States, and Morocco. Germany stood for an independent 
Morocco and an open door for trade as laid down by the Madrid Con- 
vention of 1880. France and Spain insisted upon the recognition of 
their special treaty tights, and in the end they secured control of the 
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police force in the country, though the Moroccan bank was to be an 
international enterprise. This settlement, however, soon proved un- 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

Another crisis was precipitated in 1908 by an incident at Casa- 
blanca in Morocco. Six soldiers, three of whom were Germans, fled 
from the French Foreign Legion, an armed force policing the country, 
to the German consulate, where they were protected and given pass- 
ports to embark on a German ship. While going to the ship with 
German agents, they were arrested by French officers. Germany 
demanded their release but France refused and proposed to refer the 
case to the Hague Tribunal. The decision of that body was accepted. 
Three years later came the Agadir affair. With her soldiers in 
Morocco, France was in complete control. Realizing this, Germany 
demanded ‘‘compensations’’ from Franc€ in exchange for a ‘free 
hand” but met with a rebuff. To protect German interests and the 
open door in trade, the Panther, a German gun-boat, was sent to 
Agadir. : .* 

For some weeks war threatened. Lloyd George made it clear 
that his country would support France but disclaimed any threat 
of wat. In the end it was agrecd: (1) that France should estab- 
lish a protectorate over Morocco; (2) that Germany should be 
given a part of the French Congo as compensation; and (3) that 
the open door policy should be continued, This settlement like- 
wise satisfied no one. The French felt that Germany by politi- 
cal blackmail had taken a portion of her African territory, and, 
certain of English backing, felt that a stronger attitude should have 
been taken. The Germans were alarmed at the firmness of France and 
the attitude of England, and there was a distinct fecling that Germany 
had not received her due. Germany's answer to these diplomatic 
defeats was the increase of the imperial army in 1913. By this time 
Africa was so completely divided up among the European powers that 
no country could extend its possessions except at the expense of some 
other power. That Germany was planning to expand in the Dark 
Continent at the expense of France seems to he indicated by the fact 
that at the outbreak of the World War the German government, de- 
clined to give Great Britain any assurance of the integrity of the 
French colonies in the event of war. 

The Pan-German League, organized in 1894, soon became a noisy 
though small group preaching at* enlarged Germany. The term 
“‘German"’ was interpreted to include Holland, the Flemish part of 
Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Austria, and parts of Russia and Switzer- 
land. The most patriotic Pan-Germans openly asserted that sooner or 
later, by wat or peace, these portions of Europe would form a part of 
“Greater Germany.”’ By 1908 this League carried on an extensive 
agitation through ‘its newspapers, a large fund, and able speakers. 
Though it never exerted any great political influence it codperated 
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societies. By tort its original purpose was merged with the larger 
ambition to make Germany ‘'a dominant power in the history of the 
whole world.’* Fortunately the League had little influence on the 
government. Carefully planned propaganda was set on foot to hold 
the loyalty of Germans ia all parts of the earth. In 1913, the cen- 
tenary of the War of Liberation, the League joined twenty other 
patriotic organizations in a great ‘drive’ to strengthen ‘‘national 
feeling’’ in support of the increase of the army, Even Bebel said the 
Socialists would “fight to the last gasp in defense of the fatherland.” 
Though noc actually so intended, the enthusiasm aroused in that 
year had much to do with the general support of the war in x94. 

In the years preceding 1914 Germany felt more and mare keenly 
that the world was turning against her, and she was struggling to 
tnaintain het interests and her position, German-Austtian influence 
in the Balkans and Turkey had aroused the Russians, on the one hand; 
and interference in Motocco had angered the French, on the other. 
The British by controlling*the sheik of Koweit had checked the 
consttucfion of the Bagdad railway to the Persian Gulf; and through 
their influence in Persia had prevented the extension of the road 
farther into Asia. Blocked in this manner, Germany in 1913 reached 
a preliminary agreement with Great Britain, which (2) recognized 
German railway and economic rights as far as Bagdad; (2) planned 
for the extension of the line as far as Bassora under international 
control; and (3) reserved to the British the right to build the road 
the remaining 85 miles to Koweit. Negotiations for a triple treaty 
with Turkey and Great Britain were proceeding satisfactorily, when 
the European crisis of r9xq arose. Friendly notes were likewise 
exchanged between Germany and Great Britain over incteases in the 
navy progtam, when stopped by the threat of war. 
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Tar Austro-Hungarian Empire was unique among the states of 
Europe. The political machinery set up in 1867 by the Compro- 
mise CAusglesch), endured*until the disastrous defeat in the World 
War dissolved the unnatural union of nationalities. In the throne 
room of the Hapsburgs at Vienna were the gilt letters AEIOU, 
meanigg ‘Austria rules th® world,’’ CAustriae est imperare in orbe 
universo), adopted by Emperor Frederick in 1443 as the emblem of 
the invincibility of Austrian rule. But in 1918 the proud Hapshurg 
house, like the Hohenzollerns and Romanovs, crumbled to dust. 
The Compromise lasted halfa century. [t created, not national unity, 
but a dual imperial rule under a monarch who commanded the army 
and navy, appointed joint ministers, promulgated the laws, and had 
a veto over the acts of the delegations as well as of the two parlia- 
ments, The delegations, chosen annually, sat in separate national 
chambers to settle common problems for ten-year periods and to vote 
the budget for the army and foreign service. In case of disagreement, 
they met together and voted as one body, This system caused delays, 
confusion, and national jealousies, Hence it was predicted quite 
generally that the first serious shock would dissolve this political 
patchwork, 

This polyglot Empire in 1914 contained about 50,000,000 people 
representing a dozen different races and four religions, and was te- 
garded as one of the ‘danger zones"' of Europe. (x) The Germans, 
numbering about 12,000,000 or a quarter of the total population, 
represented the wealthiest, best-cducated, and ruling element. In 
the past they had hoped to ‘Germanize"’ the whole Empire but in 
the last 25 years they were struggling merely to maintain their posi- 
tion. They were centered in Aurtria, but were also scattered through- 
out the rest of the Empire. (2) The Hungarians formed a solid block 
of nearly 10,000,000 surrounded by Germans, Slavs and Rumanians. 
For a thousand years they had preserved their national existence and 
had kept their weaker Slavic neighbors under an iron heel. (3) The 
Slavs, including 25,000,000 ot half the entire population, constituted 
the largest group, but were divided by dialects, customs, and location. 
In the north were 8,500,000 Czecho-Slovaks in Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, and Hungary; 5,000,000 Poles in Silesia and Galicia; and, 
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4,000,000 Ruthenians in Galicia and Bukowina. In the south were 
1,250,000 Slovenes in Styria and Catniola; 5,500,000 Serbo-Croats in 
Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, and Dalmatia, Excepting the Czechs and 
the Croats, the Slavs were backward in education and in economic 
progress. (4) The Latins numbered 4,000,000 and were divided be- 
tween the 1,000,000 Italians north of Italy and around the Adriatic, 
and the 3,000,000 Rumanians in Transylvania and Bukowina, Con- 
fronted by this complex racial situation, the Hapsburg rulers were 
forced to follow one of two courses — either to federalize the Empire, 
or to crush national autonomy and assert their control over all the 
non-German nationalities, Unfortunately the latter alternative was 
chosen, and the Dual Monarchy was regarded as only a temporary 


arrangement until complete Austrian domination could be established. 
” 


2, Tue Austrian Emprre 


The Austrian constitution of the year 1867 contained a modern 


bill of rights, and provided for a fairly liberal parliamentary, govern- 
ment. The emperor, who was "‘sacred, inviolable, and irrespon- 
sible," retained all powers not expressly taken away from him, The 
cabinet as in Germany was practically subject to his will. The 
Reichsrat was divided into two houses — an aristocratic House of 
Lords, and a House of Representatives elected every six years, The 
electoral law of 1907 abolished class voting and in its place estab- 
lished direct manhood suffrage, The large number of political fac- 
tions interfered greatly with smoothly-tunning political machinery 
and inade it impossible for the parliament to assert its control over the 
ministers; to this difliculey were added serious racial and teligious 
differences. ' 

Out of a total population of 30,000,000 under Austtian rule, only 
about go per cent was German. Half of the population was Slavic, 
eaget for an independent status like that of Hungary. In Bohemia 
the Germans and Czechs were engaged in a bitter feud. The Poles, 
enjoying self-government, were disposed to support the Hapsburg 
régime, especially since the Ruthenian peasants were left pretty much 
to the mercies of their polish landlords, ‘ 

The southern Slavs were treated with less consideration. To 
counteract the desire of the Italians for annexation to Italy, Slavs 
were encouraged to settle in their regions, Thus one group was 
played off against another until fear forced thein to accept protection 
from imperial hands. But this scttlement was no settlement at all, 
and only stored up trouble for the future. These national groups 
became more insistent upon the recognition of their own languages, 
schools, and local political institutions, in a federalized state. Only 
the necessity of standing together for defense, affection for the old 
tuler, Franz Joseph, and common cconomic interests held the dis- 
cordant groups together, Riots were common, but were put down by 
force, The extension of the right to vote to the Slavs allayed the 
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controversy, but did not settle it. In 1913 the Bohemian diet was 
suspended and Bohemia was ruled from Vienna. The final settlement 
came in 1918 with the collapse of Austria-Hungary in the World War. 

Austria passed some laws to improve the lot of the common peo- 
ple. In 1884-5 there were established a ten-hour day for workers in 
the inines and an eleven-hour day for the factories. Sunday labor was 
prohibited, and the use of women and children in industry was re- 
stricted, The insurance of laborers against sickness or accident was 
made obligatory in 1888. Trade-unions were given a legal status. 
State ownership of railways was begun, The Industrial Revolution 
was slowly transforming the country, but Austria was still predomi- 
nantly an agricultural state, 


3. Tur*Kincpom or Huncary 


When Hungary becaine an independent Kingdom in 1867, the con- 
stitution of 1848 was patchgd up to meet her needs. Although the 
emperer,of Austria was recognized as the king of Hungary, his 
power was gteatly restricted. The parliament consisted of two 
houses — the Table of Magnates representing the privileged classes, 
and the Chamber of Deputies chosen by a complicated and natrow 
franchise, which enabled the Magyar gentry to retain conrplete con- 
trol, In 1914 out of a population of 21,000,000 there were only 
1,100,000 voters, The numerous political factions and racial groups 
enabled the ministers to evade their responsibility to the people with 
the result that the parliamentary government system worked little 
better than in Austria. 

The Magyats constituted scarcely half of the total population, 
yet they dominated the social, economic, and political life of the 
country. They occupied the best portions of the kingdom and pur- 
sued a ruthless ‘‘ Magyarization’’ of the 5,500,000 Slavs, the 3 000,000 
Rumanians, and the 2,000,000 Germans. The 1,000,000 Jews readily 
adopted the Magyar speech. Of the subject peoples, the inhabitants 
of Croatia-Slavonia alone had their own local government and used 
their own language, Elsewhere every effort was tnade to prevent the 
non-Magyarts from electing their own nationals to office. In fo10 
only ten members of the Chamber were not Magyars, Under this 
oppression, the Slavs looked to union with Serbia or Rumania for 
the tealization oftheir national freedom. Between 1896 and 1910 
more than a million peaple em@grated to other lands, chiefly to the 
United States. The poorer people suffered not only from the anto- 
cratic government, but also from the aristocratic system of land- 
holding. By 1914 some attention was paid to popular education and 
to the improvement of agriculture, but Hungary was commonly re- 
garded as one of the most feudal! countries in Europe. Its industries 
were chiefly agriculture and flour-milling. To the 76 pet cent of the 
disfranchised men the extension of the right to vote was a burning 
question, : 
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Many of the Magyats loyally supported the Dual Monarchy only 
because they thought that it gave them protection in the event of 
war. The nationalists, however, desired to see the tie weakened, or 
broken altogether. Strong men like Count Tisza and Deak were 
champions of dualism, but others like Francis Kossuth, the son of 
the earlier revolutionist, led a party for complete separation. 
Every ten years, when the joint agreements were renewed, the coun- 
try was inanuproar. Franz Joseph evaded difficulties by threatening 
to proclaim universal fianchise in Hungary and thus turn the rule over 
to the non-Magyars and lower classes. The conflict was an itrepres- 
sible one, and would have Jed to separation sooner or later, had not 
the World War settled the problem. When that storm broke out, 
the party of independence, through fear of Russia, heartily supported 
Vienna, until the collapse came. * 


4. Fornien Renations 


It was dread of Russia that threw Austria-Hungary into the arms 
of Bismarck in 1879, when the Dual Alliance was formed. The ten- 
sion between Russia and Austria-Hungary was somewhat relaxed 
in 1881, when in a secret treaty the latter power agreed to the union 
of Bulgaria and Rumelia in exchange for permission to annex Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. At the same time a friendly understanding was 
reached with Serbia that she should not make any foreign treaty 
without the consent of Austria-Hungary. Looking for support for 
her Mediterranean policy against France, Italy asked to be taken into 
the Triple Alliance in 1882. Austria-Hungary thought that this 
atrangement would stop the cry for Italia isredenta, and relieve her of 
an enemy in the rear, F 

For years it was the ambition of Austria-Hungary to become the 
dominant power in the Balkans, which lay just to the southeast of 
her, cither as conqueror or as dictator over a ‘‘sphere of influence,” 
although it was well-known that this meant the implacable hostility 
of Russia and of other European powers. The Congress of Berlin in 
1878 authorized her to ‘‘administer’’ Bosnia and Herzegovina, with 
the general understanding that in due time these provinces would be 
annexed, Megnwhile little Serbia began an intense propaganda to 
secure them, and thus open for herself a way to the sea, In 1908 the 
Dual Monarchy, at the suggestion of Russia, and to forestall the de- 
mands of the Young Turks for their restoration, annexed them, This 
act precipitated a crisis in European diplomacy. But, befriended by 
Germany, Austria-Hungary weathered the storm of protest, and in 
1909 the Turkish parliament recognized the annexation in return for 
an indemnity of $12,500,000. The crisis passed without war, but it 
left the seeds of bitterness, which bore fruit in r914. Serbia felt her- 
self frustrated and disgraced; Russia was chagrined, because she did 
not receive the Straits as compensation for annexation of Slavic states; 
and France and Great Britain were balked in their effort to uphold 
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the treaty of Berlin. Austria-Hungary, aided by her powerful ally, 
Germany, emerged with heightened prestige and increased territory. 
Indirectly the murder of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his wife 
in 1914 at Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, the immediate occasion for 
the outbreak of the World War, was caused by this annexation, 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE EXPANSION OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


a) 
a 
j 1. Expansion i Asta 

Tuwarrep in her drive fot Constantinople by the Crimean Wat 
Russia then turned her attention to the Far East. Fifty years 
before the reign of Peter the Great, restless bands of Russians had 
crossed Siberia and reached the Pacific. From that time onward for 
three hundred years, Russia had had an eye on Asia. After the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the conquest of Siberia became a fixed 
policy, although it must be said that Russia had no need to find free 
soil for a surplus population. Into that wit region went adventurers, 
merchants, brave men in search of gold, trappers, political exjles, and 
runaway serfs, By 1860 the Amur valley and the seacoast south to 
Valadivostock were secured fiom China, Alaska was sold to the 
United States in 1867 and Sakhalin island was acquired in 1875 from 
Japan. From the point of view of world history, Russia greatly 
extended European rule into Asia and also demonstrated that Asiatic 
empites could not resist the invasion of European powers unless they 
adopted the technical improvements of the western world. Important 
commercial privileges were secured from China. To open up the rich 
resources of Siberia and to connect European Russia with the Pacific, 
the Trans-Siberian railroad was begun in 1891 with funds borrowed 
from France, It was completed abouc ten years later and was the 
longest railroad on earth running over five thousand miles eastward 
from Moscow. The consent of China was secured to run the line more 
than a thousand miles across Manchuria, and to build a branch line 
southward from Harbin to Port Arthur, whic? was leased to Russia 
in 1898 for a period of twenty-five years. Russian troops were poured 
into, Manchuria to protect Russian interests, and Port Arthur, an 
ice-free port — ‘a window on the Pacific’ — was strongly fortified. 
Siberia now began to fill up with immigrants, and the products of the 
mines, farms and forests, as well as the silks and tea of China, could 
be transported cheaply to the markets of Europe.” 

The largest territorial gains mad? by Russia in Asia were not in 
Siberia, but in central Asia and the Caucasus, where a drive was 
made for an opening on the Indian Ocean. Gradually the tribes of 
Turkestan were conquered and the whole territory from the Caspian 
Sea to China was annexed. Russian agents were sent into Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan to the southward. Three important railroads were 
built actoss Turkestan, and one of these extended to Herat in Afghan- 
istan. Russian expansion towards the Indian Ocean was stopped by 
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the Anglo-Russian agrecment of rg07, which made Afghanistan a 
buffer state under British control. At the same time Persia was 
divided into (1) a Russian zone in the north; (2) a neutral zone in 
the middle; and G) a British zone in the south. The reform of Per- 
sian finances was undertaken by the two countries jointly. When the 
Persians revolted against this interference, deposed the Shah, and 
called in an American financial adviser, Russia and Great Britain 
forced his dismissal, and continued theit ‘peaceful penetration.” 
By 1914 Russia had won an empire in Asia almost twice as large as 
all Europe, with which regions a lucrative trade was carried on. 


2, Mainrenance or Avtocracy unper Anexanper III 


At the time of his father’s death in 1881, Alexander III was 
thirty-six years old, a physical giant, a soldier like his grandfather, 
Nicholas I, strong-willed, and intensely patriotic. He told his sub- 
jects that the ‘Voice of God"' bade him preserve ‘‘the autocratic 
powes"’ for the “good of the people.’ The revolutionists advised 
him to abandon absolutism as a national menace and said that the 
harshest punishments would not thwart their efforts for a free, modern 
Russia, They boldly told the tsar that he must either call a national 
assembly or face a bloody revolution, In reply to these threats, 
Alexander III called upon his loyal subjects to crush this ‘‘ heinous 
agitation."’ He had no thought of imitating the more advanced 
states of Europe by giving his people education and civil liberty. 

As confidential adviser, Alexander III selected Pobiedonostsev, 
his old teacher, 2 man who despised democracy as a trick of the 
wealthy middle class to fool the poor; who said that an unfettered 
press only spread falsehoods; who declared that freedom of worship 
led to insurrection against the church and state; and who contended 
that representative parliaments were sources of corruption and selfish- . 
ness, All liberals and radicals were pitilessly hunted down, their 
organizations broker up, and their Icaders jailed, or exiled, Thou- 
sands were sent to the wilderness of Siberia; and thousgnds of others 
fled to western Europe and America. Secret police at spies tetror- 
ized the country. The peasants, so far as possible, were subjected to 
the control of the lords. In 1886 a breach of contract by a working- | 
man was made a ctime. Local magistrates were superseded in 1889 
by “‘land captains’? named by the governors, and they were given 
judicial and administrative cortrol over the peasants. The gemstvos 
and the city dumas were placed in the hands of the upper classes. By 
force all subject racial groups were to be ‘‘Russified’’ under the 
motto, “One Russia, one creed, one tsar."' The Jews, particularly, 
were petsecuted and driven to flight. 

A small but influential group of Russians urged fhe isolation of 
the Slavs from the contaminating influences of western civilization. 
They said that the unique mission of the Russians was to pteserve 
“benevolent autocracy,"’ the Orthodox Church, and che mir in com: 
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munal life. It was Russia’s duty, they held, to extend the helping 
hand of a “big brother’’ to other Slavic peoples in Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and the Balkans, and perhaps eventually to unite them all 
in one great Slavic empire, At the same time they sought to improve 
the lot of the poor peasant, as the true and typical Russian, by ex- 
tending to him government aid through the remission of taxes, a 
peasant’s bank, and instruction in agriculture. To curtail the sale of 
liquor to the peasants, in 1894 it was made a state monopoly. The 
government, nacurally, gave its hearty support to the Pan-Slavic 
movement. 

While the Industrial Revolution was transforming western 
Europe, Russia with its rich natural resources and abundance of cheap 
labor, was untouched, This was due to the lack of capital and busi- 
ness initiative, and to the reactionary govdinment. The change came 
under Alexander II, The father of the Russian Industrial Revolution 
was Serge J. Witce (1849-1915). After graduating from college, he 
became first a newspaper man and latet an expert railroad official. 
Tn 1892 he was made minister of communications, and the next year 
minister of financc, which post he held for a decade. In 1905 he 
went to the United States to negotiate peace with Japan. To develop 
Russian industries, by a magic touch he secured forcign capital, and 
by 1900 there were many thousands of factories employing several 
millions of workers. Soon the output of iron exceeded that of France 
ot Austria-Hungary. Telegraph lines and railroads were extended 
in every direction over the Empire, The gold standard was adopted, 
and the exports doubled in ten years, The same effects appeared in 
Russia as in other industrial countries. A wave of prosperity swept 
over the Empire, and a well-to-do middle class began to emerge. 
The factories, mines, and oil fields drew a stream of peasants from the 
farms. The standard of living improved, prices increased, and the 
burden fell upon the workers. The wage-carnets organized unions 
and instituted strikes for better conditions. «The government de- 
clared these, unions illegal and suppressed the strikers by force. 
Witte, however, was wise cnough to secure laws to regulate factory 
conditions. His dismissal from office unfortunately put an end to 

, these efforts tp avert impending disaster. 

Upon taking the throne Alexander III said: ‘‘The foreign policy 
of the tsar will be entirely pacific.” Hence he sought to remain on 
friendly terms with all European couatries, but in 1889 he complained 
that Russia, among the powers, had ‘only one true and sincere 
friend — little Montenegro."’ He distrusted the Triple Alliance, 
which cut Russia off from the rest of Europe. Asia was full of con- 
flicts with Great Britain. Consequently the friendly advances of 
France in r891*were gordially received. The two countrics had noth- 
ing in common except theit fear of Great Britain and Germany. 
France needed an ally; Russia needed credit. The Dual Alliance was 
.the result. Upon the death of Alexander III, France sent 5,000 
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wreaths and 19,000 bunches of artificial flowers tied with crepe and 
the tricolor, and ticketed with portraits of the tsar and President 
Carnot bearing the words: ‘United in sentiment and death.”’ 


3. Nicnoras II — Tue Lasr Tsar 


Nicholas II, the last tsar, succeeded his father in 1894. He was 
only 26 years of age, well-educated, and in his tastes more like his 
Danish mother than his giant father. He took his turn in the army 
and was acquainted with state affairs. He had travelled rather 
widely over the world, and liberals hoped that he would democratize 
Russia. In his first proclamation from the throne, he vowed to inake 
his ‘‘sole aim the peaceful development of the power and glory of our 
beloved Russia and the happiness of al] our faithful subjects.'' A 
little later he said: ‘‘I sltall preserve the principles of autocracy."’ 
This meant peace abroad, but ‘‘Russification,"’ Pan-Slavism, and 
repression at home. When a committee of xemstvos urged him to 
grant g constitution and a*parliament, he scolded them for such 
“‘sensele’s dreains.”* 

If Nicholas II inherited autocracy from his iron-willed father, he 
also inherited a wide-spread hostility to it. The middie and ptofes- 
sional classes, and workingmen were determined to secure sweeping 
reforms and kept up an incessant agitation. Thinking the discontent 
was due to the intellectual classes, a bitter attack was made on the 
teachers, literary men, and students. College professors were dis- 
missed, and spies were sent into the classrooms and libraries to spot 
the dangerous liberals. The police were set on the tracks of students 
and writers, and all who were suspected of revolutionary ideas were 
hurried off to Siberia without a fair trial, Books on democracy and 

Plebve amd progress were forbidden to be read. The notorious Plehve devoted all 

ss ieee his energy to crushing the revolutionary party, His dragnet of spies 
and secret police was drawn across Russia to gather in the suspects 
from the factories, unéversities, banks, shops, clubs, public butcaus, , 
army, and church. Many thousands were arrested, hanged, impris- 
oned, or exiled. Racial and religious hatreds were stirred up to turn 
the people's minds away from reforms. ‘Leagues of True Russians” 
were formed against the Jews, Poles, Finns, and others, At last 
Plehve, the author of all this savagery, himself fell a victim of a bomb 
thrown by a student. 

*This wanton persecution resulted in the formation of groups 
hostile to autocratic rule: (x) The landed classes, both peasants and 
large landowners, resented the encoutagement of business to the 
neglect of their interests. Although watched and hampered by the 

Tnorease of police, over 400 of the 700 zemstvos, or local governments, demanded 

Pjosition to agricultural reforms, a national parliament, a free ptess, and civil 

atardee and political liberty. (2) The wage-carners were bitterly opposed to 
autocratic institutions, and took up as a panacea Marxian socialism. 
In 1898 a '‘ Workmen's Social Democratic Party’ was formed, which , 
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fomented strikes, and spread socialistic teachings among hundreds 
of thousands. The intellectual groups in touch with the peasants 
organized the ‘‘Socialist Revolutionary Party,” which demanded the 
division of large estates, advocated violence, and grew more rapidly 
after 1904 than the Social Democrats in the cities. (3) The middic 
class, who represented the brains, wealth, and ability of Russia, 
resented their exclusion from the imperial government, Many of 
them had visited the more enlightened countries and believed that 
the parliamentary system would better protect their rights, In 1904 
they organized a party called the ‘* Union of Liberation,” 

The hostility of these class groups was supplemented by the op- 
position of the submerged nationalities, which resented ‘' Russifica- 
tion’’ and religious intolerance: (1) The Poles, Slavic in blaod and 
Roman Catholic in faith, numbering about 8,000,000, remembered 
how after 1863 Poland became the ‘Department of the Vistula,” 
Their language was forbidden, their church ruled from St, Petersburg, 
and their nobles robbed of their estates. Intensely nationalistic, they 
resisted ‘‘Russification,"’ religious oppression, and the loss of their 
freedom, and joined the various revolutionary parties to obtain a 
constitutional régime. (2) The Baltic provinces of Esthonia, Livonia, 
and Courland, where the peasants were mostly Esths and Letts and 
the upper classes Germans, opposed the efforts to make the Russian 
tongue official, to deprive them of their local rights, and to ‘‘Rus- 
sify"’ the German university at Dorpat. (3) The Finns, consisting of 
3,000,000 under a ruling Swedish upper class, were furious over the 
loss of their independence in 1899, when their dict was put undet the 
jurisdiction of the imperial government, their army incorporated in 
the Russian army, and the Russian language forced upon them as 
official. They proclaimed a day of mourning, petitioned the tsar 
to restore their liberties, organized patriotic clubs to resist autocracy, 
and in 1904 assassinated the Russian govetnor-general, (4) The 
5,000,000 Jews, living mostly in western Russta, with their own reli- 
gion and language, were forced to live within the '' Pale,"’ were barred 
from all professions except that of army physician, could not own 
land, and could not gain control of business corporations, Only a 
small percentage of Jews were allowed to attend the high schools and 
universities. They had no vote in the local governments, and yet 
had to pay taxes and serve in the army, Outlawed by the govern- 
ment, they evaded the laws, welcdined any sign of revolution, and 
opened their cars to the promises of socialism. Pobiedonostsev pro- 
posed a simple solution of the Jewish problem — let one-third emi- 
grate from Russia; let another third die of hunger ; and convert the 
remaining third to the Orthodox Church. Plehve encouraged the 
“Black Hundreds"’to plunder and massacre them in the " pogroms,” 
which aroused the indignation of the whole world. 
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4. Tum Russo-Japanese War anp THE RevouTIoN OF 1905 


The Russo-Japanese War was a product of Russian imperialism, 
which collided with the aspirations of Japan. The lease of Port 
Arthur and its conversion into a strongly fortified naval base was 
intended to keep Japan out of Korea and Manchuria and indeed to’ 
cut off all her connections with China. But Japan, in close alliance 
with Great Britain and as thoroughly militarized as any western 
nation, demanded that Russia should evacuate both Korea and 

War with Manchuria. Russia returned evasive answers, and Japan, without a 

Japan formal declaration of wart, in February, 1904, began the eighteen 
months conflict with a naval attack at Port Arthur. Nicholas II 
issued a stirring appeal to his subjects entreating them to save the 
Empire from foes within and the enemy without. The militarists, 
imperialists, and Orthodox priests, heartily supported the war. But 
the masses of the people cared more for internal reforms than they did 
for the addition of territory in the Far East. 

The war, from the Russian side, was poorly managed. The high- 
est officials, including some members of the imperial family, made 
fortunes out of war contracts, and even Red Cross funds were stolen, 
The complete defeat of Russia by a non-European power weakened the 
prestige of the nation both at home and abroad. Russia surrendered 

Defeat of the to Japan Port Arthur, the southern half of the island of Sakhalin, and 
Rosstans a protectorate over Korea; and agreed to give Manchuria back to 
China. Taking advantage of this military collapse, all classes and 
parties and nationalities hostile to autoctacy-renewed their attacks, 
and inerged into a powerful revolutionary party. Mobs of patriots 
paraded the streets of Warsaw, Moscow; Kiev, and St. Petersburg 
yelling, ‘‘ Overthrow absolutism!”’, ‘‘End the warl’’, and “Reforms 
or revolution!"’ After Plehve was assassinated, a few sops had been 
thrown out to the people. Whipping peasants was forbidden, their 
back taxes were remitted, partial freedom of the press and speech 
was permitted, and further reforms were promised. An informal 
congress of the leading men of the gemstvos and the local councils met 
in St. Petersburg in 1904 and asked the tsar to establish modérn 
tepresentative government. Similar petitions poured in from all over 
' Russia. As a result the tsar agreed to make further changes but said 
that he would not-permit the lessening of his imperial authority. 
To deal with the threatened outb?eak, he appointed General Trepoff, 
the champion of despotisin, as head of the police, 

The various revolutionary groups now urged rebellion and as- 
sassination to force the government to yield. Among the victims was 

oe Grand Duke Sergius, who said that the people should be given a 
“stick”' and not a ballot. The professional classes held banquets and 
heard revolutionary speeches. The peasants attacked the nobles, 
burned their castles, and stole their property. The Poles, Lithuani- 
ans, Germans, Finns, and even tribes on the frontiers of the Empire - 
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tose in rebellion. Workingmen in the cities went on strike, With 
a foreign war on her hands, Russia was also confronted with a revolu~ Thy reattion 
tion at home. General Trepoff used his power to arbitrarily crush 4 Foy ons 
these outbreaks. The universities were closed; the railroads were policits and 
put under martial law; and thousands of men and women were problems 
beaten, imprisoned, tortured, exiled, and executed without even the 
pretense of a legal trial. Cossacks in wanton carnage cut down the 
peasants. But all in vain — conditions grew worse from day to day. 
The workers organized the National Council of Workingmen’s 
Delegates in 1905. When, unarmed and led by Father Gapon, they 
paraded through the streets of St. Petersburg, to petition the "* Little 
Father” for a redressing of their grievances they were shot down in 
their tracks, This was the ‘‘Red Sunday,” which shocked the 
world, and changed the peaceful movenfent into revolution. Wild 
with rage, the people built barricades in the streets of the capital. 
A. mob of 200,000 excited patriots marched through the streets of 
Warsaw with Polish flags demanding independence. Finland declared 
a general strike for freedom. The peasants of the Baltic provinces 
robbed the homes of their German landlords and proclaimed a Baltic 
republic at Riga. The Armenians and Georgians took up arms. The 
Jews organized to combat the ‘Black Hundreds.” The middle class 
and liberal nobles used their influence to force autocracy to bend to 
the people’s will. The workers tied up the country by a railway 
strike, 

At last the tsar to save his tottering throne, granted concessions. 
He proclaimed religious freedom; permitted the use of national 
languages; cancelled the back taxes of the peasants; and ordered a 
civil trial for political crimes. Pobiedonostsev, Trepoff, and other 
tyrannical ministers, were dismissed, and Witte was asked to form a 
new reform cabinet. The unpopular war was ended by a treaty with 
Japan. These concessions were followed on October 30, 1905, by the 
famous Manifesto of Nicholas Il, which marked the transition of 
Russia from an autoctracy to a limited, constitutional monarchy. It Constitutional 
ptomised (2) that all laws must have the consent of the national government 
Dima; (2) that acts of officials should reflect the popular will; "=! 
(3) that freedom of speech and assembly were guaranteed; and (4) 
that the national Duma should be elected by popular franchise, 
Another decree, a few months later, changed the Council of State 
into an upper house representing te privileged classes, With these 
victories, the revolution subsided, and the nation turned its attention 
to the reconstruction of Russia. 


5. Russta unper te Nationa Dumas 


The elections to the first national Duma brought into existence 
the following political groups, or parties: (1) The 'Octobrists," 
tepresenting the progressive nobles and the zemstuos, wanted a govern- 

. ment similar to that of Prussia, in which the Duma should have 
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power to modify autocratic rule but not to displace it. (2) The 
“Constitutional Democrats,” or ‘*Cadets,'’ made up of the middle 
and professional classes, regarded Great Britain as a more suitable 
model for government than Prussia. They wanted a constitutional, 
federal empire based on popular sovereignty, with a tesponsible 
ministry, and urged the division of the large estates among the 
peasants. (3) The Social Democrats, composed of the intellectuals 
and the workers in the cities, accepted the revolution as merely the 
first step in establishing an ideal socialistic state in the hands of the 
proletariat. They believed it co be their mission to instruct and to 
organize the masses for the work ahead. (4) The Social Revolution- 
ists, wanted to overthrow the tsar at once and proclaim a socialistic 
state, They looked to the peasants for support, and hence urged the 
confiscation of all private iands. The sir, as the unit of the new 
democracy, was to be preserved. Terrorisin of all sorts was advo- 
cated to accomplish their aims. (5) The ‘‘Peasants' Union’’-was a 
wide-spread organization of farmers, whose platform consisted of the 
cry: ‘‘The whole land for all the people." They were closely allied 
with the Social Revolutionists. (6) The autocratic party, loosely 
organized, included the nobles, the army officers, the higher clergy, 
the bureaucrats, and conservative men of the middle class, They 
stood for all the policies of the old régime, and fought all the changes 
of the revolution. They formed the ‘‘ Union of the Russian People,"’ 
and plotted for a counter-revolution, 

Shortly before the meeting of the first Duma, the government to 
forestall the Duma from becoming a constitutional convention 
published a fundamental law or constitution. The first Russian 
Duma, which met May 19, 1906, included among its 524 members, 
4o Octobrists, 185 Cadets, too Social Democrats, 14 Social Revolu- 
tionists, and 85 representatives of various religious groups, The tsar 
opened this historic Duma by urging it to strive for the improvement 
of Russia's ‘‘moral ogtlook and for the reincarnation of her best 
powers.'’ The Duma, inexperienced and visionary, soon discovered 
that liberty proclaimed was not liberty gained, It demanded amnesty 
for all political prisoners, but only a few were released. CommissiOns 
wete named to investigate reports of corruption in the war with 
Japan, and the "'pogroms’’ against the Jews. When the ministry was 
criticized, it refused to resign. When the Duma insisted upon a 
responsible ministry and proceeded to frame a radical agrarian law, 
the tsar dissolved it, and ordered a new election. Over 200 members 
protested, but were disfranchised and prosecuted for conspiracy. 
Out of this first session of the Duma, which lasted just a little more 
than two months, one noteworthy reform resulted by way of a 
countet-teformation by the government: the peasants were permitted 
to own their own farms as private property. 

The second Duma, which convened March 5, 1907 and lasted over 


four months, was more hostile to autocracy than the first body, The . 
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revolutionary parties which had boycotted the election to the first 
Duma, now wete heavily represented. On the other hand, there was 
also an important reactionary faction, which represented the country 
rather than the cities, for St. Petersburg had only 6 and Moscow 5 
members. This Duma demanded the confiscation of all large estates, 
the abolition of courts martial, and a responsible ministry, When it 
refused to surrender the inflammatory Social Democratic members to be 
tried for treason, the tsar dissolved it, resuined his autocratic power 
to make laws, and put the right to vote on a class and property 
basis, The members of the Duma were reduced to 442 and the seats 
were so distributed as co insure the election of a majority friendly to 
the government. 

The thicd Duma, which began its sessions on November 14, 1907 
and endured over five years, had a vast mafority of conservative land- 
holders and metchants with only a few Cadets and Socialists. Docile 
and subservient, it sat idly by while Stolypin who has been prime 
minister since the dissolution of the first Duma, attempted te crush 
every trace of revolution. The schools and universities were placed 
under police surveillance. Deprived of their right to work for re- 
forms through a representative assembly, the Terrorists had recourse 
to violence. They killed or wounded 4,131 officials and members of 
the police force in 1907 and 1,009 in 1908. Stolypin retaliated with the 
execution of 1,800 '‘traitors”’ in 1907, and 800 in 1908, while 14,000 
were exiled, The ‘Black Hundreds’’ were once more turned loose 
against the Jews. Finland lost its independence, and was put under 
the stringent control of the Empire. The hated Stolypin was assas- 
sinated in 1911 at Kiev. The voiceless Duma lived out its term of 
five years, and all that can-be said to its credit is that it sanctioned 
the abolition of the joint land ownership of the méirs; passed a law 
to inaugurate insurance for the laborers; reformed local justice; 
extended common school education under the supervision of the 
Orthodox Church; and kept alive the idea vf constitutional gov- 
ernment. , 

The fourth Duma, which met November 28, r912. and also sat for 
five years, was still more conservative than its predecessor. The 
group hostile to autocracy was reduced to 80 members. This Duma 
helped to reorganize the army and navy; favored a stricter control of 
the liquor traffic; approved of ‘‘Russification's and Pan-Slavism; 
and aided the government to stifle the voice of the people. The last 
days of its history will be told in connection with the Revolution of 
L917. 

The Revolution of 1905 failed to secure genuine constitutional, 
democratic government. The autocratic throne of the tsar was 
still upheld by a huge standing army, the clergy, the bureaucrats, and 
the nobility. Foreign bankers, mostly French, supported the tsat’s 
government, The German government had extended its moral aid 
in crushing Revolution, The vastness of the Empire made it difficult 
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for the foes of autocracy to organize effective, united resistance. Be- 
sides racial and religious differences separated them, and enabled the 
government to use one against the other. And finally, their leaders 
were either killed off or driven to exile. When the World War broke 
out in rgr4, the spirit of revolution seemed to be reviving. For the 
first time in seven years the capital was in the grip of a mass strike, 
but the war enthusiasm infected even the strikers. Within three 
years, all anti-autocratic forces were to unite to overthrow the 
Romanov house. 

Certain positive reforms had been gained by the Revolution of 
xgo5. About 1,500,000 peasant householders became private land- 
owners — an economic and social revolution that was to bear fruit 
later. The cities were full of wage-earners clamoring for their rights. 
The Duma, though strippeé of all its power, was still the emblem and 
hope of popular government in the minds of the people. Finally, the 
Revolution brought about the moral overthrow of the ‘Little. 
Father,"’ The people saw that he was a tyrant, and that government 
by diviné right was fundamentally cruel and predominantly selfish. 
Autoctacy might be victorious for a time, but it had lost its power 
to perpetuate itself through the love and the support of the people. 
This, the World War was to prove. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM OF ITALY 
AND THE MINOR POWERS OF WESTERN EUROPE 


x. Poxiticay Insritutions oF Trary 


From cight separate states Cavour and Victor Emmanuel II 
created a unified, hereditary monarchy like Great Britain rather than 
a federalized monarchy like Germany. The Statuto, granted to his 
subjects by the king of Piedmont in 1848, with only slight modifica- 
tions, was continued as the constitution of Italy. It contained a bill 
of rights guaranteeing equality, a free press, taxation only by parlia- 
mentary consent, and right of assembly. The first king was, Victor 
Emmanuel II, who was succeeded by his son, Humbert, in 1878. After 
King Humbert's assassination in r900, Victor Emmanuel II mounted 
the throne, As in France and Great Britain, the ministry formed the 
working executive, was responsible to the lower house, and thus left 
the monarch only ornamental functions. Parliament consisted of the 
Senate with 385 senators appointed for life by the king from eminent 
Italians, and the Chamber of 508 deputies chosen by the people for a 
period of five years. So frequently was the Chamber dissolved that it 
seldom lived out its term. After 1912 the deputies were paid $1,200 
yearly. The teal government of Italy was in the hands of the Cham- 
ber, which was increased by the electoral law of rgrg to 535 members, 

The position of the Papacy in Italy was unique. Down to 1870 
the pope was an Italian sovereign as well as the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The states over which he ruled lay in central Italy 
between Rome and Venice. Victor Emmanuel %I by conquest seized 
the Papal States, and made Rome his capital. The church was not 
divorced from the state, for the Italian government still paid the 
salaries of the clergy, approved the nomination of bishops, and had 
religion taught in the public schools. The pope was recognized as a 
sovereign and assured personal inviolability, and granted the privilege 
of receiving and sending foreign ambassadors. His own flag floated 
over the Lateran, the ‘“Leonine City,” and the castle Gandolfo near 
Rome. To repay him for the loss of his territory, he was given the 
free use of the Italian telegraph lines, railroads, and post oflices, and 
an annual grant of $645,000 from the national treasury. Pius IX and 
his successors refused either to accept this settlement or to recognize 
the legality of the Italian Kingdom. The subsidies continue to ac- 
cumulate in the national treasury untouched. The popes have se- 
cluded themselves in the Vatican as “' prisoners’’ and called upon the 
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sessions. Until recently the pope advised the Italian Catholics to 
refuse to vote or to accept public offices. In the later elections, how- 
ever, the clerical party showed great activity. 

Before 1882 voting was restricted by property and educational 
tests so that only 24 per cent of the population elected the deputies. 
In that year, however, by lowering the property qualification and by 
extending the suffrage to all males who could read and write, the 
number of voters was increased from 628,000 to over 2,000,000, 
chiefly in the cities. Agitation for universal male franchise con- 
tinued until in 1912 all property qualifications were removed for males 
over twenty years of age, and all literacy tests for males over thirty. 
This raised the voters to about 9,000,000 out of a population of 
35,000,000. The electoral law of 1920 provided for universal suffrage 
of all men and women 2% years of age. 

Until 1876 conservative groups from northern and central Italy 
were in control of the Chamber of Deputies and were disposed to show 
a distryst of democracy. Then for twenty years the liberal groups 
from southern Italy predominated with a bolder foreign policy and 
mote democratic ideals. Since 1896 party groups, based on strong 
personalities rather than on great political issues, have become 
numerous. Towards 1914 stable national groups began to form, and 
in 1921 the Constitutionalists elected 275 members, the Socialists 122, 
the Catholics 107, the Communists 16, the Republicans 7, Germans 
4, and Slavs 4. 


2, Prostems Conrrontine Iraty arrer Unirication 


“Italy is made. Now let us make Italians,” said D'Azeglio, an 
Italian patriot. For so many years had the people regarded them- 
selves as Tuscans, Romans, Venetians, Neapolitans, and Piedmontese, 
that it was difficult to exchange their provincial loyalties for a na~ 
tional patriotism. ‘Wars against a common foe had taught them 
coéperation and had given them a solidarity of interest. But when 
political unity was won, the old state rights feelings revived. 
Paticace, wise laws, and the blessings of the new union gradually 
developed a spirit of nationalism. . 

Sharp contrasts divided the north and the south. In the north, 
where industry ltad made more progress, a well-to-do middle class 
and a more independent working class have developed. Large and 
fairly prosperous cities are more numerous. There is a larger number 
of independent farmers, who till the soil profitably and live in con- 
tentment. Greater attention is given to art, literature, and education. 
South of Tuscany, on the contrary, there are few large cities, and the 
land is mostly in the hands of landlords but cultivated by half- 
statved, discontented peasants. Large sections are desolated regions, 
uncultivated and sparsely settled. There are few industries and little 
wealth. The people in 1870 were so illiterate that about 70 per cent 
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of them could neither read nor write. Public letter writers were 
common sights on the street corners. Centurics of misrule under the 
Bourbons in Naples had produced a contempt for law and order, 
Secret criminal bands, like the Mafia in Sicily and the Camorra in 
Naples, were responsible for a state of anarchy and dagger warfare. 
Rome and Naples were filled with thieves, criminals, and beggars. 
Brigandage was a respectable occupation for the bold and daring. 
These conditions the new government faced, and with energy and 
wisdom law and order were established. Local government was 
centralized on the French model. Compulsory service in the army was 
introduced, anda national police instituted. Brigandage was sup- 
pressed and the dangerous secret societies broken up. In 1913 the 
leaders of the Camorra were tried and convicted, As industry im- 
proved, and the means of communication ificreased, Italy was trans- 
formed into a more orderly state. 

Mliteracy was a blot on the new kingdom keenly felt by patriots. 
Hence in 1877 elementary education was made free and compuisory 
for all children up to nine. Schools were few, however, the teachers 
poorly prepared and badly paid, and the middle class objected to pay- 
ing taxes for the education of the masses, Nevertheless such progress 
was made that by zgor illiteracy had dropped to 58 per cent — 
28 per cent in the north, 51 per cent in the center, and 69 per cent in 
the south. In 1904 every commune was required to provide at least 
one school, and artagements were made for 5,000 night and Sunday 
schools for illiterate adults. Soldiers were compelled to attend. Two 
years later 3,000 schoolhouses were ordered built. By r9r4 illiteracy 
had declined to25 per cent. The 21 universities had 25,000 students, 
and other special higher schools 5,000 more, The budget for national 
education amounted to $35,000,000. Newspapers and magazines 
multiplied, and over 1,800 libraries were established. In all these 
ways Italy was developing an educated, democratic people. s 

The problem of paying for her progress wa’ one of the gravest 
facing the nation, The national debt in 1914 was the fourth largest 
in Europe, and three and a half times that of the United States. An 
enorthous annual budget was needed to pay the intcrest on the 
national debt, so run the government, to support the army and navy, 
to make public improvements, and to further education. ‘To raise this 
money taxes were placed on business documents, tickets, Jands and 
buildings, inheritances, incomes, breat, sugar, cheese, tobacco, salt, 
quinine, and imports. The burden fell heaviest on the poor who were 
least able to pay. So badly were national finances managed that up 
to 1906 the country was on the verge of bankruptcy. After that time 
there was such marked improvement that by 1914 the budget was 

_balanced without a deficit. As a result of the World Wat by 1920 the 
national debt had been increased seven times. How Italy, with the 
billions added to het national debt by the World War, would survive 
economically was,a perplexing question but during the past few 
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yeats commendable progress has been made in solving the financial 
problem. 

As a result of the heavy taxes and the bad economic conditions, 
millions of Italians have gone to other lands. From 1870 to r914 the 
population increased front 25,000,000 to 37,000,000; and the official 
estimate in 1924 added 4,000,000 to that number. But this growth 
in numbers was not equalled by the increase in opportunities to earn 
a living. The exodus, which began shortly after unification, in- 
creased from 96,000 in 1878 to 788,000 in 1906, when a decline was 
noticeable, but in 1913 1t was still 450,000. It was estimated in 1910 
that there were 6,000,000 Italians abroad — half of them in the 
United States; the rest in Europe, Africa, and South America. Cheap 
transportation made chem the common laborers of the western in- 
dustrial world. Most of them went from the small towns in southern 
Italy, some of which lost 20 per cent of their population. Amalfi, 
which had a population of 10,000 in 1890, had only 3,000 in 1914. To 
the visiting premier, the mayor of one of the towns said: ‘I welcome 
you in the name of 8,000 inhabitants — of whom 3,000 have just left 
for America, and the other 5,000 are at home preparing to follow.” 

Among the benefits of emigration to Italy were these: (2) It 
relieved the overcrowded population and enabled those remaining to 
secure higher wages. (2) It opened new markets for Italian goods. 
(3) It enabled emigrants to send home $75,000,000 annually. (4) 
About two thirds returned home with new ideas, a new self- 
confidence, and money in their pockets. On the other hand, the state 
was injured in the following ways: (2) Millions of able-bodied men 
and women helped to increase the wealth and industries of other lands 
instead of their own. (2) Italy was weakened in a military way, 
G) The agricultural regions of the south were left without adequate 
labor, and hence suffered losses. (4) The state was deprived of large 
sums in taxes. (5) Serious discontent was engendered at home by 
comparing poverty%stricken Italy with richer countries. Italian 
statesmen were not slow in recognizing the menace ofemigration to 
ather nations, and sought to borrow capital to build up their own 
industries so that the people might be kept at home occupied and 
contented, “ 

In some respects few countries have more natural advantages than 
Italy. By location, she holds a favorable position in the Mediter- 
tanean world. The climate is‘fine, the harbors are excellent, the soil 
is fertile, there is an abundance of water power, labor is plentiful, 
and the country is fairly rich in certain natural resources. Yet in 
zg14 Italy was poor and lived, as it were, from hand to mouth, 
She ought to have fed herself and had farm produce and fruit to ex~ 
pott, but agriculture, employing over one thitd of her people, lagged 
far behind France and Germany. Considerable progress was made in 
draining marshes, in reclaiming waste lands, and in reforesting the 
hills and mountains. Agricultural schools were opened, and codpera~ 
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tive societies and rural banks established. A beginning was made 
to break up the large estates in the south into little farms like those 
in the north. Many mines and quarries were operated, but the 
methods and machinery were old-fashioned. ; 

Forced to import most of her coal and iron, Italy was handicapped 
in developing factories, but was securing capital from France and 
Germany for that purpose. Her stecl mills employed 100,000 men, 
the textile industry had a good start, and her silk mills produced more 
than half of the silk thread in the world. Yet raw silk was exported 
to the value of $119,000,000 instead of being made up at home, 
and the large quantities of flax and hemp were sent out of the 
country. The exports between 1897 and 1914 trebled but still fell 
short of the imports. There has been much tale of utilizing the large 
water power to supply ‘white coal” in thé form of electricity for 
power, light and heat, and of exploiting the vast beds of aluminum 
clay to produce a metal that is lighter and tougher than iron, The 
unfortunate condition of the industrial worker in Italy was scarcely 
equalled anywhere in western Europe, although the government 
sought to remedy these conditions by improving the factories, and 
by forbidding the employment of women and children of tendet years 
in the mines and at night. Employers were obliged to provide for 
their workers in case of accident. Provision was also made for volun- 
tary insurance in the event of sickness, and for old age pensions. In 
1908 one rest day in each week was decreed for all industrial workers. 
Maternity insurance was made compulsory for working women. 
In r9r2 life insurance was nationalized. Municipatities were encour- 
aged to control their own public utilities, Trade-unions might be 
legally organized, and their -finances and rights were safeguarded, 
Codperative societies began in 1900 and by 1920 numbered 7,500 
with nearly a million members. 

Few countries have been so disturbed by labor troubles in recent 
years as Italy. Dire poverty and high taxes won many among the 
wage-earners, farm laborers, and even the middle classes, to socialism 
and anarchism. Labor riots in the country and cities of southern 
Italy, ‘especially in Sicily, had to be put down by governinent troops, 
“Bread riots'' in the industrial north were common. An uprising 
of workers in Milan in 1898 threatening a social revolution, was 
suppressed only after fierce street-fighting, and the-imprisonment of 
the leaders. King Humbert in 1900°was killed by an anarchist. 
Under Victor Emmanuel ITT and Premier Giolittl, the government 
sought to placate the workers by industrial reforms and the extension 
of the right to vote, but without much effect. A series of strikes and 
boycotts kept the nation in a constant turmoil. Each election sent 
more Socialists to the Chamber of Deputies. Syndicalism, imported 
from France, attracted many supporters. ‘Chambers of Labor” were 
formed, The strike of 1904, which covered all northern industries, 
closed the mills and factories, and frightened the conservatives. 
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Peace was made with the Roman Catholic Church in rgo5 to win its 
support against the radicals, who were seeking to overthrow the 
social and political order. In 1913 the Socialists brought their 
representatives in parliament up to 196. The General Federation of 
Labor in 1914 declared a nation-wide strike to show disapproval of 
the death of a laborer at the hands of the police. For two days all 
business life 1n the nation stood still. Then the workers went back 
to their jobs. The government was too frightened to take action, 
The settlement of these economic problems was postponed by the 
World War, but when it ended the workers were in a wotse condition 
than before. As a result in r920 no fewer than 1,782,000 workmen 
went on strike. Industrial conditions were disorganized and in 1922 
about 145,000 men were unemployed, and 300,000 more were working 
short hours. Matters were made worse by the inflated paper money 
and the greatly increased cost of living. More recently unemploy- 


ment has been reduced and in 1925 less than 100,000 were affected, 


. 
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3. Forzicn Poxicy or rary 


The foreign policy of Italy was concerned with (2) the recovery 
of ‘unvedeemed Italy’’; (2) the establishment of a colonial empire; 
and (3) the commercial penettation of the Balkans and the Near 
East. By 1870 eight Italian states, with an area about two and a 
quarter times the size of the state of New York, were united under the 
House of Savoy. But outside the new kingdom were a million Ital- 
ians under foreign rule. Nice, Savoy, and Corsica belonged to France. 
Ticino was a part of Switzerland. Trentino, Triest, Fiume and Dal- 
matia were ruled by Austria-Hungary. Malta belonged to Great 
Britain. The Pan-Italians hoped soorter or later, by war or peace, 
to incorporate these regions into a greater Italy, Iralia ivredenta 
was a cry raised in every political campaign, and a party known as 
the Ircedentists kept the nation in a state of agitation for the ‘‘re- 
demption”’ of thes@ Italian-speaking regions. In the World War 
Italy secured an area of 8,900 square miles with 1,600,000 people. 

Mazzini, an exile in Paris sixty years ago, said: “North Africa 
will belong to Italy."’ From that day onward, Italians dreamed of a 
new Punic conquest. But her weakness and poverty forced Italy to 
remain inactive, while France and Great Britain gobbled up that 
coveted region. "When France seized Tunis, Italy was thrown into 
the arms of Germany and Atstria-Hungary in the Triple Alliance. 
In 1893 Italy under Crispi felt the urge of imperialism so strongly that 
she was ready to make a beginning of a colonial empire. Tunis was 
lost but Eritrea, larger than Pennsylvania, and Somaliland, as big 
as Italy plus Denmark, were secured in Africa, As eatly as 1870 
Assab on the Red Sea had been purchased. The further effort to take 
Abyssinia, in which a little Italian colony had been planted in 1885, 
resulted in the defeat of the army and caused the fall of the Crispi 
ministry. Italy had to recognize the independence of Abyssinia, As 
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early as 1901 France and Italy had mutually agreed to recognize each 
other's interests in northern Africa. Through a war of conquest in 
igri, Tripoli, equal in extent to two Germanies, was taken from 
Turkey and renamed Lybia. At the same time the Dodekanese islands 
and Rhodes off the coast of Asia Minor were occupied, and in 1915 
Italian possession was recognized by Great Britain, France and Russta, 
A concession of seventeen square miles in China was secured at 
Tientsin in rg0o as a result of the Boxer rebellion, Italy's colonial 
empire, including the additions from the World War, is six times the 
size of the mother country, contains over 2,000,000 people, and 
ranks fourth among the colonial empires of the world, It was se- 
cured at an enormous cost, but up to date has not been a source of 
much profit. 

Of far more importance to Italy than hér own dependencies, are 
the “‘colonies’’ established under other flags in the United States, 
Brazil, and Argentina, where they have planted Italian civilization 
and opened markets for Italian goods. In 1914 the exports gf dealy 
fell considerably short of her imports and in 1924 the imports ex- 
ceeded the exports by $221,000,000. The exports went mostly to 
France, Getmany, the United States, the Balkans, and the Turkish 
Empire. Trade with South America has been going forth by leaps 
and bounds, and fine steamers run from Italian ports directly to 
Argentina, where large numbers of Italians are found. With Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Germany, and Russia excluded from the Balkans by 
the results of the World War, Iraly has becn ambitious to secure 
control of that field for commercial purposes. Ic is largely for this 
teason that she has been so eager to obtain possession of the Adviatic 
coast and of Adalia in Asia Minor. Indeed Italy entered the World 
War deliberately to advance the cause of Irredentism, colonial ex- 
pansion, and opportunities for foreign commerce. 


4. Tum Sranist Kinapom, 


After the Hohenzollern prince, Leopold, declined the Spanish 
throne in 1870, Prince Amadeo, the second son of Victor Emman- 
uel fT of Italy, was chosen king by the militarists in contrgl 
of Spain. The» Carlists and Republicans both denounced him as a 
foreign intruder and plotted his overthrow. Hence within two years, 
in disgust, he resigned the unstable crown. Then in 1873, the Repub- 
licans, backed by the army, proclaiifted a republic. Some of them 
wanted a centralized republic like France; others, a communistic 
republic. When in the confusion President Castelar assumed a dic- 
tatorship, the republican militarists by force seated Marshal Serrano 
in the presidential chair. He in turn was soon set aside in 1875 for 
the restoration of the throne under King Alfonso XII. 

This popular young monarch ruled Spain until his death in 1885. 
Lawlessness and disorder were suppressed. The rebellion in Cuba was 
checked by the abolition of slavery in 1886. A revised constitution 
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was adopted in 1876, which still serves the nation. It reduced the 
power of the king to that of a British monarch, and placed the real 
executive authority in the hands of a ministry reflecting the will of 
the lower house of the Cortes, which was elected at first by a limited 
franchise but since 1890 by all males. The Senate consisted of mem- 
bers who held their seats partly by right of birth or office, partly 
by appointment, and partly by provincial elections, The act of 1907 
made voting compulsory as in Belgium. Local government resembled 
that of France. Prime Minister Canovas improved the finances, 
reorganized the army, promoted agriculture, married the king to an 
Austrian archduchess, cultivated the friendship of Germany, and 
came to a friendly understanding with the Roman Catholic Church, 

Six months after the death of Alfonso XII, his son and heir, 
Alfonso XIII, was born. For seventeen years his mother, Maria 
Christina, ruled as queen-regent. She called to her aid two able 
statesmen, Canovas, the conservative, and Sagasta, the liberal, who 
worked together in harmony to control elections and to share patron- 
age. They held the Republicans at bay, and won the support of the 
clericals. Foreign relations were managed with skill, The sultan 
of Morocco was forced to make a new treaty of peace and to pay 
Spain an indemnity of $4,000,000, The Cuban revolt, which had 
broken out again in 1895, proved to be a thorny problem, The 
island was overrun with Spanish troops under General Weyler, who 
employed barbarous methods to gain control of about two thirds 
of the island. An indignant protest from the United States, whose 
capitalists had large investments in Cuba, forced his recall. General 
Blanco was sent over to Cuba with instructions to give the Cubans 
self-government. But meanwhile publie opinion in the United States 
demanded intervention on humanitarian grounds and for the protec- 
tion of commercial interests. This demand rapidly developed into a 
cry for war to secure the complete independence of Cuba. Spain 
promised autonomy and equal trading privileges. In February, 
1898, the Maine, an American battleship, sent to Havana harbor, was 
mysteriously blown up with the loss of 260 men. This horrible deed 
was charged up to Spain by the excited Americans and precipitdted a 
crisis. In vain Spain appealed to the pope and ta the European 
states for mediation. In April the United States declared war on 
Spain. A Spanish squadron was destroyed outside Santiago harbor, 
and American troops soon had possession of the island. In the Far 
East another Spanish fleet was defeated by Admiral Dewey, and 
Manila, the capital of the Philippine Islands, was captured, By 
August the wat was over. Spain sued for peace; Cuba was set free; 
and to the United States were ceded Porto Rico, Guam, and the 
Philippines. For the latter Spain received $20,000,000, and two years 
later an additional $100,000 for a few outlying islands. The Caro- 
lines and the Pelew Islands were sold by Spain to Germany for 
$4,000,000. Thus the Spanish colonial empire was completely lost, 
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except the Balearic and Canary islands, and some holdings in 
Africa. 

Alfonso XIII in 1902, at the age of sixteen, assumed the crown, 
and four years latet married a niece of Edward VII of England. The 
birth of a male heir in 1907 assured the perpetuation of the Bourbon 
dynasty, The abilicy of Alfonso XIM and his attachment to the 
constitution, have made him popular with the people. Although 
anarchists have several times attempted to assassinate him, his rule 
“on the whole has been stable and fairly prosperous. The system of 
taxation has been modernized. The power of the Roman Catholic 
Church in political and educational affairs has been curtailed, and 
there has been much talk of secularizing education and of scparating 
the church and state, but thus far the clericals have been strong 
enough to prevent such changes. The lawof 1902 granted state aid 
to primary schools, and that of r909 imade attendance compulsory. 
AJ! private schools must be authorized by the state. The institutions 
of higher learning are backward as compared with others in wastern 
Europe, In 1910 about 59 per cent of the people, and in 1920 only 
45 per cence, were reported as illiterate, Universal military service 
was not adopted in Spain, and thus the country was spared the 
crushing burden of militarism, but service is now compulsory, 
There are strong tendencies towards socialism on the one hand, and 
towards state rights and federalism, on the other. In 1925 a military 
dictatorship was set up and the Cortes was dissolved. 

In economic development, Spain lags far behind the other coun- 
tries of western Europe. Industrial progress is slow, but grows more 
promising every year. With a population of 22,000,000, Spain is 
distinctly an agricultural state, although notably unprogressive, 
Half of the Jand, for lack of irrigation, is uafic for cultivation, The 
other half is partly in the hands of large proprietors and cultivated by 
poor tenants. The mineral resources are rich and varied, and there is 
an abundance of coal and iron ore. The outpuyof the mines in 19t4 
amounted to $40,000,000. The Industrial Revolution is just creeping 
over the country, and was greatly aided by the neutrality of Spain 
duritig the World War. Factories‘are growing but do not yet pro- 
duce enough goods to supply the home markets. The factory hands 
ate poorly housed and badly paid. Hence thousands of the people 
(87,000 in 1924) emigrate yearly, chiefly to South America; and in 
1925 half a million Spaniards were working in France. The seaports 
are excellent, and in 1924 over 10,000 miles of railroads covered the 
country, Commerce has had a healthy growth, and the exports are 
far in excess of the imports. Between 1912 and 1917 the genetal trade 
of Spain increased only 25 per cent, but she made much money 
during the World War. Foreign capital is going into the country, 
and the future looks much brighter than the immediate past. 
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5. Tur Porrucursz Repusiic 


Portuguese history during the past century resembled that of 
Spain in its backward civilization and undeveloped resources. Prog- 
tess towards constitutional government was slow, although after 
1853 the rulers were disposed to recognize the constitution. Slavery 
was abolished in 1869 in the Portuguese colonies, In 1885 hereditary 
peets wete deprived of seats in the upper house. The reign of the 
licentious Carlos I (1889-1908), however, was full of trouble. He 
pillaged the national treasury and threw the public finances into 
frightful disorder. The colonies were badly managed. A financial 
crisis in 1892 resulted in national bankruptcy and an attempt to 


" repudiate debts due foreign bondholders. Heavy taxes and corrupt 


practices, together with tlie neglect of educational and social reforms, 
and the influence of the clergy, produced a spirit of rebellion. Strikes 
and riots occurred; ‘anarchism, socialism and republicanism spread 
among the people through secret societies. When the king and his 
prime minister, Franco, resolved to cast aside the constitution and 
create a dictatorship, the monarch and his son were assassinated in 
1908, and a younger son, Manuel II, mounted a shaky throne. 

As a result of the growing discontent, in 1910 a revolution over- 
threw the monarchy, and the people proclaimed a republic like that 
in France, Hereditary titles were abolished; and free speech, the 
right of assembly, and religious liberty were granted. The Cortes 
consisted of two chambers, which in joint session elected the first 
president, Dr. Arriago, for four years. The ministry was made te- 
sponsible to the lower house. The religious orders were driven out 
of the country and the state and church.were separated. Out of the 
6,000,000 people 78 per cent could not read. To remedy this condi- 
tion, free public schools were established with compulsory attend- 
ance. The government was in the hands of the middle class, who 
seemed to care little for social and economic reforms, and had no 
interest in improving the lot of the common people. Hence the new 
Republic was disturbed by strikes and riots, which were suppressed 
by bayonets and martial law. In 1917 President Machado was évet- 
thrown by an uprising. z 

Much remains to be done in Portugal to modernize the country 
and to educate the people, The system of landholding is mediaeval, 
and agriculture is a century beltiad the times. The Industrial Revo- 
lution has scarcely touched the country, In 1914 the imports were 
double the exports, but the World War in which Portugal took the 
side of the Western Allies, added much to her material prosperity. 
Portugal still owns a colonial empire, in 1800 ranking next to that of 
Great Britain and Spain, but now consisting of a few islands and 
settlements in Asia, and large sections of Africa. It is a costly burden 
rather than an asset. In 1919 Portugal granted autonomy to her 
colonies. 
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6, Hoxtanp 


The kingdom of the Netherlands, after the loss of Belgium in 
1830, was left with an area about one third the size of Portugal. 
Throughout the long reign of the well-meaning William IIT (1849- 
1890), the liberals were in control. They bettered the government, 
widened the franchise, and made many public improvements. In 
1890 William III was succeeded by his daughter, Wilhelmina. Her 
martiage in rgor to a German, Prince Henry, made many Dutch 
people fear that their country might be brought under German rule, 
but the birch of an heiress in 1909 quieted this alarm. The government 
rests upon the constitution of 1848, which provides for a parliament 
of two houses, and a responsible ministry. The right to vote has been 
gradually extended until the law of 1918 granted the franchise to all 
adult men and women. The eleven provinces have a large degree of 
self-government. The national government aids both public and 
private schools, and since compulsory school attendanceawas te- 
quited in 1900 illiteracy has almost disappeared. Compulsory mili- 
tary service on the Swiss model was introduced, and the law of 1913 
provided for an enlargement of the navy and for stronger fortifications 
at the chief seaports. Roads, railways, dykes, and canals form a vast 
network of transportation over the flat country, Holland declared 
her neutrality in the World War and prepared to offer every resistance 
to any attempt to violate her territory. 

The Dutch people, numbering over 7,000,000, are devoted to 
commerce, dairy farming, the growing of flowets-and shrubs, ship- 
building, and fishing. A third of the land is in pasture. The exports 
in 1924 amounted to $666,b00,000; and the imports to $280,000,000 
more, The Dutch merchant marine does business in all parts of the 
world, Lacking an adequate supply of coal and iron, small attention 
has been paid to manufacturing. Holland is a free-trade country, de- 
pending upon the peace and goodwill of the n&tions of earth for her 
prosperity, ‘She was selected as the seat of the two famous peace 
conferences in 1899 and 1907, and is now the home of the International 
Court of Justice, Like Switzerland, she has been a haven for political 
refugees and exiles, To Holland fled Paul Kruger after the Boer War, 
and the ex-Emperor, William II and the ex-Crown Prince William, 
of Germany, after the World War. : 

The colonial empire of Holland, which is all in the tropics, is 
sixty times her own size and has a population about seven titnes 
gteater than the homeland, The Dutch govern their colonies in a 
business-like manner and make them a source of much wealth to the 
mother country. Large quantities of coffee, tea, sugat, spices, hemp, 
vegetable oil, rubber, tobacco, and indigo are sold to other countries. 
The exports from the East Indies almost equal those of the mother- 
land. The island of Java is the most densely populated land area 
‘on the globe. 
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7. Bricium 


Smaller than Holland, Belgium in 1920 had a population of over 
7,500,000, of 652. to the square mile, and was the most densely peopled 
country in Europe. Pennsylvania with an area four times that of 
Belgium had the same population. The people are divided into two 
different racial groups: (1) The Flemings in the north, numbering 
4,000,000, ate of Teutonic origin and speech. They are mostly farm- 
ets and ardent Roman Catholics, and are conservative in politics and 
opposed to free public schools. (2) The Walloons in the south, 
numbering 3,500,000, ate of Celtic origin, liberal Roman Catholics 
in faith, and French in language, institutions, and ideals. They wish 
to separate the church agd state, to secularize the schools, and to 
create a modernized industrial state. 

These two factions, after securing their independence in 1830, 
formed a new constitution, which provided for a king, two houses, 
and a°responsible ministry. It declared that ‘‘all powers emanate 
from the people" and established freedom of speech, press, worship, 
petition, and assembly. The king might initiate legislation. In 
1839 the leading powers of Europe ‘‘neutralized’’ Belgium —— an act 
that was to become a world issue in 1914. With the consent of Great 
Britain and France, a German prince, Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who 
had married the daughter of Louis Philippe of France, was invited 
to become king. The rulers of this house have been enlightened and 
progressive, and the country has made astonishing progress in many 
directions, particularly under Leopold IL (1865-1909) and Albert I 
(ago9- _), the present monarch. 

Until 1893, the right to vote was limited by property qualifica- 
tions. Then every Belgian above twenty-five was given a vote, but 
at the same time the system of plural voting was introduced. Mar- 
ried voters, if taxpayers, received an additional vote, Educated 
men, high officials, and owners of property, were given two extra 
votes, but no man might have more than three votes. * Voting was 
also made compulsory. Women were granted suffrage in rgr9, The 
system of plural voting was devised to permit the conservative rural 
districts to outvote the radical working classes in the cities. In 
giz the elections showed that 18 per cent of the electorate cast 
three votes; 24 pet cent two vgtes; and 58 per cent one vote. The 
Socialists at once raised the cry“‘one man, one vote.”’ To offset the 
evils of plural voting, and to insure the representation of minorities, 
in 1899 the system of proportional representation was introduced 
for the first time in the history of Europe. It has given general 
satisfaction, although it is opposed by the Socialists. 

So much attention was given to education after 1880 that illiteracy 
dropped from 42 per cent to 13 per cent. A far-sighted factory code 
was framed. Trade-unions were legalized and guarded in their rights. 
Old age pensions, housing laws, and other measures were enacted’ 
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for the material welfare of the working classes. Farming was inade 
wofitable through scientific methods and machinery, With an 
abundance of iron, coal and oil, Belgium became the “ bee-hive of 
Europe.’ Immigration exceeded emigration. As an economic 
power, she ranked next to the large industrial nations and in 1910 
was the third greatest manufacturing power on the continent. Her 
foreign trade in 1913 was larger than that of Russia, and four times 
that of Spain. 

As early as 1878 the Belgian king sent Stanley, the American 
explorer, to Africa to lay the foundations for the Belgian Congo 
Free State. The natives, who were practically enslaved, were forced 
to gather rubber and ivory, and thus pile up fortunes for Leopold II 
and his friends. Protests against this world scandal ended with te- 
forms and the annexation of the Congo Free State, with an area about 
one fourth that of Europe, to Belgium. This vast region with 6,000 
whites and 15,000,000 blacks, is now ably ruled and is being scien- 
tifically developed, In the World War, Belgium secured Ruand and 
Urundi, formerly a part of German East Africa, includin8 18,000 
square miles. 

Fearing the violation of her neutrality, Belgium in ror2 instituted 
compulsory military training. Strong fortifications were built 
along the German frontier, since the greatest danger seemed to lie in 
that direction. This fear was amply justified by the German invasion 
in 1924. The appalling loss of life, the barbarous treatment of the 
people, the destruction of towns, and the general paralysis of her 
industries, which resulted from the World War, made Belgium the 
saddest victim. Her resistance to the invader won the admiration 
of the world. The revival of Belgium after the conflict was remark- 
able. Within a year her railroads were restored, roads rebuilt, and 
canals cleared. By 1920 her industries were producing 80 per cent 
of the pre-war output. In 1919 over 18,500,000 tons of coal were 
mined, The war added about 64,000 square miles to Belgian terti- 
tory to strengthen her eastern frontier. Perhaps one of the most 
significant results of the war was the declaration that Belgium, by the 
abrogation of the treaty of 1839, was a free, sovereign state. 


i 8, SwirzErRLAND 


The Swiss people are composed of three races — German in 15 
cantons, French in 5, and Italian in 3»— and of two religions, Protes- 
tant and Catholic. From 1874 to 1914 the history of Switzerland was 
characterized by (1) the encroachment of the national government on 
“state rights’; (2) radical political experiments in both federal 
and cantonal government; and (3) the industrial growth of the 
republic, 

In some parts of the country the men meet each year in open ait 
assemblies. By a show of hands they elect officers, levy taxes, and 

.make laws. The larger cantons have representative assemblies, but 
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the people exercise control over them through the referendum and 
initiative, In some cantons, all laws are submitted to the people for 
adoption or rejection; in others, this may be done by petition, At 
the saine time, a certain number of voters may propose laws, which 
must be submitted to a popular vote. This is called the initiative. 
These processes of law-making are also applied to the federal govern- 
ment both for ordinary laws and for constitutional amendments. 
They create ‘government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people."’ Some American states and cities have adopted the initia- 
tive and referendum in order to bring the government nearer the 
people. Proportional representation was adopted in 1919 for the Na- 
tional Council and has now been adopted by most of the cantons. 

The Swiss military system is distinctive and thoroughly demo- 
cratic. The powers of Evrope in 1815 guaranteed the neutrality of 
Switzerland, Fearing the violation of her neutrality in case of the 
outbreak of a European war, a national militia was organized in 
1907., Compulsory military serivce is required of all men between 
the age 8£ 20 and 48. The first training lasts only a few months, and 
thereafter but a few days each year. This system provides an army 
of 300,000 men, but does not take men out of business for a long period 
of time and is comparatively inexpensive, 

Of the 4,000,000 Swiss, 65 per cent speak German, 23 per cent 
French, and 12. per cent Italian. Between 1880 and roro the Italians 
increased from 41,000 to 203,000, There is little racial feeling, and 
party divisions are based on educational, religious, and social prob- 
lems, The people are remarkably well-educated, and illiteracy is 
almost unknown, Thrift and economy characterize the nation. 
The north is agricultural; che mountainous regions are given to 
grazing and mining. The lack of coal and iron is a disadvantage, but 
water power is utilized to create electricity, which runs 250,000 in- 
dustries. Textiles, gloves, laces, watches, clocks, cheese, and milk choc- 
olate are produced, The exports in 1916 amounted to $472,000,000. 
Tens of thousands of tourists flock to Switzerland to enjoy the un- 
surpassed scenery and luxurious hotels, The country is famous for 
the numerous international societies meeting there, It is the home 
of’ the International Postal Union, the International Red Cross So- 
ciety, and Geneva has been selected as the official seat of the League 
of Nations. For more than a century this land has béen a haven of 
refuge for patriots and monarohs fleeing from their own countries. 
When the World War broke out, Switzerland declared her neutrality, 
and was forced to setve as a common meeting ground for, propa- 
gandists of both belligerents. ° 


9g. Denmark 
After losing Norway in 1814, the importance of Denmark declined. 
As a result of the Revolution of 1848, the Danes forced their king 
to grant them a constitution, which provided for an upper house. 
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nained by the monatch, and a lower house elected by the property 
owners. Today all citizens, male and female, elect the lower house 
directly and the upper house indirectly. Public opinion forced the 
monarch to accept the cabinet system of government in rgor, so that 
the king and his ministers now codpetate with the Rigsdag in making 
laws. Minority parties are insured representation, In 1864 Denmark 
was forced to give up all claim to the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, and this loss left Denmark one of the smallest states in 
Europe. Through the defeat of Germany in the World War, however, 
Denmark in 1920 by a favorable plebiscite recovered northern Schles- 
wig. Down to 1857 Denmark collected dues on all cargoes passing 
through the ‘‘sound”’ to the north of her, despite many protests, but 
at last relinquished this right for an indemnity of $20,000,000. 

Under the rule of her wise kings, Denmark has made commendable 
progress. The population is now about 3,200,000 and the people 
are mostly engaged in farming and dairying. The law forbids the 
union of little farms into large estates, Great quantities of kuttet, 
cheese, and eggs are sold to Great Britain and Germany. The fish- 
eries in 1915 yielded a value of $7,000,000. Without coal and iron, 
industries have not been far developed, Like Holland, Denmark 
catries on a large world commerce. About half of the railroads 
belong to the state, and public utilities are quite generally in the 
hands of the government. The national militia resembles the Swiss. 
The established church is Lutheran. School attendance has been 
compulsory since 1814 and illiteracy is almost extinct. Efficient poor 
relief, old age pensions, and aid to widows with children, show a 
thoughtful concern for the welfare of the working people. Socialists 
hold 32. out of the 140 seats in the Folkething. 

For a small country, about the size of Switzerland, Deninark has 
a large colonial empire.’ Iceland which is as big as the state of Ohio, 
with 85,000 people, was granted home rule in 1874, when it celebrated 
its thousandth anniversary, and in 1918 was “nade nominally inde- 
pendent of the Danish king, It is ruled by the Althing with 4o mem- 
bers chosen by the people, Its exports to Denmark amount to 
$2,300,000 a year. Greenland is nearly the size of the state of New 
York, has a population of 14,000, and its trade isa Danish monopdly. 
The Danish West Indies were sold to the United States in 1917 for 
$25,000,000 and renamed the, Virgin Islands. In return the United 
States relinquished certain vague rights in Greenland due to discov- 
erties by Greely and Peary. 


zo. Swepen ann Norway 
The Congress of Vienna compensated Sweden for the loss of Fin- 
land to Russia by giving her Norway. Bernadotte, one of Napo- 
leon’s marshals, was permitted to ascend the Swedish throne in 18:8 
as Charles XIV (1818-1844), and his house still reigns. After crush- 
ing a Norwegian rebellion, Notway was given hoine rule under the 
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Swedish king. Thus the two kingdoms had a common monarch, 
but separate constitutions, ministries, and laws. Norway was 
democratic; Sweden, aristocratic and feudal. The Norwegians had 
a parliament elected by a general franchise; the Swedes, a dict of 
four houses representing classes. The union was not a happy one, 
and led to bitter quarrels, The Swedes looked upon Norway as a 
dependency, which the Norwegians resented. The breach reached 
its crisis in 1905, when the king vetoed a law passed by the Norwe- 
gians to abolish their nobility. The Norwegian Storthing voted 
unanimously “that the Union with Sweden under one king has 
ceased,'’ and a vote of the people almost unanimously confirmed this 
action. Sweden then quite sensibly recognized Norway as a separate 
nation with the understanding: (1) that future differences be settled 
by the Hague Tribunal; ond (2) that no fortifications be built by 
either state along the common frontier, Thus the blunder of the 
Congress of Vienna was undone. 

There was inuch sentiment in Norway for a republic, but a Danish 
prince was chosen as King Hakon VII. The new government is one 
of the most democratic in Europe. The king merely reigns, and has 
no veto, His cabinet really rules subject to the will of the democratic 
legislature. Norway was one of the first countries in the world to 
give women equal rights with men and to permit them to sit in the 
national parliament. In 1907 Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Russia guaranteed the neutralicy of Norwegian territory. In the 
World War Norway was neutral, but lost 2,000 sailors and 800 ships 
with over a million tonnage, which caused her mercantile marine 
to drop from the fourth to the sixth place. 

The earlier Swedish kings were inclined to autocracy. In 1866 
the progressive forces abolished the antiquated dict and created a 
modern parliament of two houses, but the franchise remained limited 
to property owners. Under Gustav V (1907- _—) the lower house 
was elected directly and the upper house indirectly by universal 
male franchise. Proportional representation was also introduced, 
but all efforts to extend the vote to women failed, The Socialists 
inade rapid progress, and in rgtz elected 64 members to the poprtlar 
hotise. Fear of Russia developed a sentiment in favor of compulsory 
military service and in 1918 a standing army of 85,000 was created. 
The state church ig Lutheran, although these is complete religious 
freedom, Elementary educationeis free and compulsory, and a high 
degree of intelligence prevails. 

The economic development of these two countries has not been 
marked. Norway's wealth is in her fine forests and, like Sweden, 
she exports large quantities of wood pulp, lumber, and wooden 
wares, In Norway with a population of 2,400,000 only 3 per cent 
of the area of the country is under cultivation, while in Sweden half 
of the 5,600,000 people are engaged in agriculture. Both countries 
carry on mining rather extensively, and Sweden is one of the largest . 
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producers of iron ore in Europe. In Norway fishing furnishes lucra- 
tive employment for many persons. Both countries have to import 
coal for industrial purposes, but electrical power is being used. The 
two peoples are industrious, frugal, and fairly prosperous. Social 
legislation in both these states has gone far to protect women and 
children, and the workers generally. Socialism has made steady 
gains. Possibly a million emigrants have gone to America during 
the past seventy years. Both countries remained neutial in the 
World War, and thereby increased their wealth. Sweden secured the 
Aland Islands in the eastern Baltic Sea. In foreign relations Norway 
looked to Great Britain and France, while Sweden, fearing Russia, 
was in close relations with Germany. 
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TURKEY AND THE BALKAN STATES, 1815-1914 


zr. Turxgy at tun Openine or tar Nivergentu Century 


Turxzy still bulked Jarge on the map of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
in 1815, Although for over a century and a quartet she had been 
quite consistently losing tetritory, particularly to her powerful 
neighbors Russia and Austria, she retained with che sole exception 
of Russia the most extemsive European state. Her northernmost 
boundaries included within their limits the broad plains of Moldavia 
and Wallachia stretching eastward and southward from the Car- 
pathijan Mountains to the Pruth and Danube rivers. Farther south 
within her boundaries was almost the whole of the Balkan peninsula, 
Indeed within the peninsula, which extends from the Danube and 
Save to the Mediterranean and lies between the Adriatic Sea on the 
west and the Black Sea and the Straits region on the east, only the 
Dalmatian coast along the eastern shore of the Adriatic and Monte- 
negro in the mountainous region to the southeast could boast of com- 
plete freedom from Turkish rule. Beyond the limits of Europe, Turkey 
held sway over the whole of Asia Minor, the true homeland of the 
Ottoman Turks in modern times, as well as over the Armenian and 
Kurdish highlands. Astride the Arabian desert the sultan's domin- 
ions extended through Mesopotamia in the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates to the east and through Syria, Palestine, and the region 
of the Mohammedan Holy Citics to the west. Finally in Africa, 
Turkish’ overlordship was recognized — in a very nominal sense it 
is true — from Egypr on westward as far as Algiers. 

Within these extensive territories still a part of the Turkish em- 
pite at the opening of the nineteenth century, there was one of the 
most complex racial situations that has ever existed anywhere, Only _ 
itt Asia Minor did the Turks, the ruling race, constitute an over- 
whelming majority of the population, In northern Africa the bulk 
of the natives were either of Arabic or Berber extraction, In the 
Arabian peninsula and the so-called Fertile Crescent tegion en- 
circling its northern limits they were predominantly Arabic in stock, 
although along with the Arabs there were in certain quarters minoti- 
tles of other peoples — particularly Kurds and Persians in the 
northeast and Jews along the Syrian coast. In the region of the 
Taurus Mountains, between Arabia and Asia Minor, the chief in- 
habitants were Armenians and Kurds, the former most numerous in 
the north and in the southwest and the Jatter in the southeast, but 
both being scattered generally, living together or among Turks, in a 
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way that was most confusing. In addition to Turks in Asia Minor 
there were some Armenians scattered throughout the inland regions 
and numerous Greeks grouped particularly in the cities along the 
coast. Most complicated of all, however, was the situation in the 
Balkans where Spanish Jews, wandering gypsies, and otheis in com- 
paratively small numbers as well as six numerous racial growps — 
Albanians, Greeks, Jugo-Slavs or Serbs, Bulgars, Vlachs or Rumanians, 
and Turks — were all very complexly crowded together, 

Perhaps the oldest of the Balkan peoples in point of residence 
were the Albanians dwelling for the most part in the mountainous 
region northwest of Greece. Just how numerous these people were or 
are now is not known. One authority estimated in 1893 that they 
numbered about 1,500,000 of whom some 200,000 were under Greece 
and neatly r00,000 under Italy. Others of she race, it is well to note, 
are scattered through Serbia, particularly in northern Macedonia. 
There is a theory that these people ate descendants of the ancient 
Illyrians and are of pure Alpine stock, but since we know there has 
been much racial intermixture in the Balkan peninsula in medieval 
and modern times it seems doubtful if we can put much trust in such 
an assertion. There are important physical variations among them 
— different shaped skulls, differences of complexion, and the like — 
as well as marked variations of dialect. Still they possess charact 
teristics which distinguish them as a distinct people. They are for 
the most part tall and powerfully built, have either black, brown, or 
fair hair, are noted for their courage, and have revealed considerable 
intellectual capacity when they have been given educational oppor- 
tunities. They have always enjoyed considerable local independence 
but have permitted local quarrels to develop into very bitter blood 
feuds. Travellers who visited their country late in the nineteenth 
century mention houses built of stone with loopholes instead of 
windows and describe how they maintain ‘peace paths’’ along 
which a sort of ‘Truce of God"’ is recognized.,, ‘The blood feuds,” 
one traveller informs us, ‘‘ affect the whole life deeply in that not only 
single familiés, but whole villages and clans live in a constant ven- 
dettx. For this reason intercourse is almost null, the cultivation 

~ of the land is limited to the immediate neighborhood of the hamlets, 
and a state of war between the different communes is the rule.” 

Another people who have inhabited the: Balkans since ancient 
times are the Greeks, However the modern Greeks who number 
about 9,000,000 ate by no means pure descendants of the ancient 
Greeks, There has been much racial intermingling in Greece as in 
other Balkan areas, notably in the Medieval period, when a con- 
siderable Slavic element was assimilated. Beyond the Greek penin- 
sula and the coast line of Asia Minor, as mentioned above, the 
Greeks have occupied practically all the islands of the eastern Medi- 
terranean and most of the coast area of the Balkan peninsula except- 
ing only that of Dalmatia. They have been the sea-faring commercial 
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people of the Near East. On the mainland of Greece some have 
become shepherds and gardeners but they have never revealed a par- 
ticular aptitude for agriculture. Their products have been fruits 
and luxuries rather than the staple cereals. They have remained 
generally a city-dwelling people and have been looked upon by 
westerners as alert, acute, and subtle. Some westerners who have 
visited them have been quite critical, charging the Greeks with 
cruelty, covetousness, and questionable commercial dealings. Others, 
it is true, are ready to defend them, ‘‘The Greeks are inclined to 
public speaking and the press, all of which are hateful to the Ottoman 
Government," writes one, ‘and therefore they ate regarded with 
disfavor; but in all the learned professions their intelligence and 
ambition secure them preéminence, and in the most trying circum- 
stances they manage to lead a busy life."’ ‘It is not that the Greeks 
cheat more than other commercial nations,'' writes another, 
“it is merely that they make more money on the same amount of 
cheating.” 

A third Balkan people of ancient stock are the Viachs; they claim 
as their ancestors the soldiers and colonists who settled north of 
the Danube in the Roman province of Dacia by the aggressive Em- 
peror Trajan. These people, numbering at least 12,000,000, speak a 
language which reveals a marked Latin influence but it cannot be 
supposed that their stock could have remained pure throughout the 
centuries while Gothic, Slavic, and Tartar waves of migration swept 
repeatedly through their homeland. In modern times they have oc- 
cupied the plains of Moldavia and Wallachia, the district of Buko- 
wina to the north of Moldavia, most of Transylvania in and beyond 
the Carpathian area, and, to the east, parts of the lowlands of Bess- 
arabia, Some in addition have been scattered through southern 
Russia and in various parts of the Balkan peninsula including the 
batren Dobrudja region between the lower Danube and the Black 
Sea. Vachs have alro inhabited the heart of the Balkans extending 
from northeastern Serbia souchward to the extremity of Greece, In 
the latter area they have in the main constituted a migratory pastoral 
element living with their flocks along the upper mountain slopes in _ 
summer and finding shelter in the plains — particularly those of 
Thessaly and southern Macedonia — in winter. At the opening of 
the nineteenth century these wandering Vlachs alone numbered about 
a half million but in more recene times the breaking up of the Balkans 
into hostile national states has curtailed their activities causing 
many to migrate away permanently or to lose their identity among 
some one of the other Balkan peoples. In 1913 it was estimated 
that they numbered between 150,000 and 160,000. 

Among the three peoples who entered the Balkan peninsula 
after the close of the ancient period, the Jugo-Slavs (South-Slavs) 
perhaps came first. According to Slav historians they, along with 
other Slavic peoples, inhabited the northern Carpathian region at 
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the opening of the medieval period. From here during the sixth 
and early seventh centuries they invaded the Balkans in company 
with and probably under the leadership of Avars, a Tartar people 
from central Asia. The Avars eventually moved out of the peninsula 
but the Slavs remained, settling throughout the inland country and 
in the west, occupying even the Dalmatian coast. These Slavs unlike 
the Greeks took readily to agriculture and, along with the Bulgars, 
soon gained virtually a monopoly over peasant. farming in the 
numerous fertile basins scattcred throughout the Balkans. 

Close on the heels of the Jugo-Slavs came the Bulgars, They, like 
the Avats, it is believed were once natives of central Asia, Before 
the close of the fifth century a.p. they had established themselves in 
southern Russia from the Volga valley westward over the steppes 
north of the Black Sea. There is some question as to just when and 
how they moved on from here to the region south of the Danube 
but it is quite certain that at least by the close of the seventh century 
a comparatively small number of them had established themselves 
among the Slavs in the eastern Balkan area. Here they soon mingled 
with the older population and lost their identity as Asiatics. Even 
their language was given up. Modern Bulgarian contains some words 
of Turkish origin introduced during the period of Ottoman rule but 
it is otherwise a pure Slavic tongue. Some authorities believe that 
the Bulgarians have shown greater virility, cohesion, and driving 
power than their cousins the Serbians. Others claim that they are 
mote energetic and are more easily influenced by western ideas 
while the Serbs, though less efficient, take life more lightly and are 
more attractive. Be that as‘it may, it is certain that the two peoples 
in spite of bitter hatreds for each other have differed so slightly that 
it has been possible for members of the same family to claim either 
nationality,+ 

The last people to enter the Balkan peninsula were the Ottoman 
Turks who came in the fourteenth and fifteefith centuries as con- 
querots and feudal lords. They like Avars and Bulgars came from 
centgal Asia but they came by way of Persia and Asia Minor instead 

“of through southern Russia. They settled at least in small numbegs 
in almost every part of the peninsula, their most numerous European 
settlements being in Thrace, eastern Bulgaria, and Macedonia.? The 
Turks have uniformly held themselves aloof from the subject peoples 
but they have always admitted to their ranks all who have been will- 
ing to accept the Mohammedan religion and to speak the Turkish 
language, Consequently the Turkish stock of recent times has been 
far from pure Turanian, The Turk has often been accused of indolence 
and indeed he has usually been either a landlord depending for his 


1 Today the Serbo-Croats (Jugo-Slavs) number over 8,000,000 while the Bulgars 
number about 5,500,000. 

2 The Turks in the Near East number over 10,000,000. Most of them are located 
in Asia Minor. 
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livelihood upon the exploitation of subject natives or he has been a 
member of the poor ignorant lower class. Nevertheless westerners 
who have lived for some time in the Near East have often gained a 
greater respect for him than for other nationals located there. “A 
Turk will prevaricate sometimes if necessary,"’ wrote an American 
diplomat in 1836, “‘and is skillful as a diplomatist and negotiator, 
in which character he endeavors to gain every advantage, is always 
covetous, and perhaps sometimes may be corrupted, but in general 
no one respects truth more than he does, or holds it more sacred or 
inviolate;... Perhaps no people in any part of the world ate gen- 
erally so regardless of truth as the Franks [westerners] and Rayahs 
[subject Christians] of the Levant.’’ Still there is some truth in the 
explanation offered by qthers that the long continued position of 
unquestioned superiority which the Turk has enjoyed has conduced 
to develop in him those qualities which in the words of an English 
historian constitute ‘the theme of uniform admiration with for- 
cignérsewho have been dwellers in the Ottoman Empire.”’ 

The religious situation as well as the racial was most compli- 
cated in the vast Turkish Empire at the opening of the nineteenth 
century, The dominant Turks were Sunnite (Orthodox) Mohammed- 
ans. Others, including Kurds and various Arabic groups outside 
Europe, numerous Albanians, and lesser minorities among other Bal- 
kan peoples, were of the same faith. Among those accepting distinct 
and hostile beliefs, but within the Mohammedan fold, were the unor- 
thodox Druses of Syria and the puritanical Wahabites of the Arabian 
desert. Outside of the Moslem fold were Jews, present in smal 
numbers in both the European and Asiatic portions of the Empire. 
Most important of all, however, were the millions of subject Chris- 
tians — mainly Greek Orthodox, Gregorian (Armenian), and Roman 
Catholic ~ who constituted a great majority of the inhabitants in 
the Balkan peninsula and the eastern Mediterranean islands as well 
as an important mindrity in Asia Minor, Armenia, and Syria, These 
latter people were looked upon by Mohammedans as géaomrs (infidels), 
They were ‘cattle’ — rayahs — fit only to obey and serve gheit 
masters, ‘the faithful,’’ _ 

It is easy to understand this situation when one retnembers that 
the Mohammedan point of view although tolerant to a degree was 
still extremely nafrow and fanatical, something like that of western 
European Christians in the Middle Ages. The sheré (sacred law) 
bound even the sultan theoretically and was applied in courts under 
the control of cadi (judges) and mufti (interpreters of the law) who 
were in reality religious officials. Education was limited to religious 
matters, Schools were confined to the mosques. Dervishes (monas- 
tics) were numerous and enjoyed prestige generally. The Turkish 
government, upholding this narrow religious point of view, removed 
its Christian and Jewish subjects from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
legal and ‘administrative agencies. Each sect was organized as a 
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separate millet presided over by its patriarch, bishop, or other eccle- The millets 
siastical head. Most important of these, particularly in the European 
parts of the Empire, was that of the Greek Orthodox Church undar 
control of the patriarch at Constantinople. His authority extended 
over all affiliated with the Greck Church regardless of nationality 
ot location so long as they were Turkish subjects, covered the col- 
lection of the sultan’s military tax as well ‘as church taxes, and 
included control over marriage, divorce, certain matters of inherit- 
ance, etc. The patriarch, appointed by the sultan and residing in 
Constantinople, could be counted on ordinarily to further the interests 
of Turkey. The organization of the millet nevertheless served as a 
powerful instrument to preserve the traditions of the past, to spread 
Greek culture, and thus to prepare the way for future independence, 
Economic conditions in Turkey were likewise very discouraging. 
The Turks, who were the landlords generally, took very little interest 
in the development of their estates, which were cultivated usually by 
exploited sayah peasants. ‘‘ Where the Turk plants his foot the grass 
never grows again,"’ soranasaying. ‘The more mountainous sections Economie 
were limited largely to grazing, while even. the fertile basins of pawaletons 
Bulgaria, Serbia, and Macedonia were under only partial cultivation. ey 
Lands after having produced grain for two or three years were left 
fallow often for a term of yeats and sometimes eyen were allowed to 
become overgrown with brushwood. Implements were scarce and 
crude, Mixing of crops, for instance the sowing of wheat with 
barley of tye in the sane field, was by no means uncommon, One 
obset'ver inaintains that quite recently in Bosnia at the northwestetn 
end of the Balkan peninsula cultivation was often carried on entirely 
with the hoe, and he ventuies to state that weeds frequently consti- 
tuted ten per cent of the crop. Trade and commerce remained either 
in the hands of rayabs, particularly Greeks and Armenians, or in those 
of foreigners. In the case of the former there was never complete 
security from being plundered by government tax-farmers or by 
bands of fanatical Mohammedans. The latter, on the other hand, 
uniformly emijoyed a special favored position under the so-called 
capitulation system. This system, based on a treaty signed between ‘ : 
“France and Turkey in 1535, embodied capitulations or articles asswt- The capitule 
ing to French citizens freedom of trade throughout Turkish ter- ‘2 syste 
ritory and, along with the right of trial in French consular courts, . 
immunity from the operation of Ottpman laws. “In the period be- 
tween 1535 and 1815 these privileges were frequently renewed and 
at least once, in 1740, considerably extended. Furthermore in the 
same period almost all of the other western states gained similar - 
privileges for their nationals. 
In addition to being handicapped by racial, religious, and eco- 
nomic factors Turkey was confronted by a most serious political 
situation. The sultan’s government was without question the weak- 
est and most corrupt of any among the major states of Europe. In 
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theory it was centralized and absolute. The sultan in addition to 
being the padishab, ‘' King of Kings," was the khalif or supreme eccle- 
siastical head of the orthodox Mohammedan world, His adminis- 
trative officials, including even the grand vizier (prime minister) 
and the members of the divan (council of ministers), as well as his, 
soldiers, the janissaries, were merely his kuls or slaves. In early 
modern times when Turkey was the most powerful state in Europe 
they had been slaves in fact as well as in name. They were recruited 
almost entirely from among the rayahs in the Balkans and elsewhere. 
Every five yeats commissioners of the sultan collected children in the ° 
Christian villages. These children were usually so young that they 
soon forgot about their origin, became good Mohammedans, and, 
not being permitted to marry, looked forward solely to careets as 
professional soldiers or ag the favored administrators of the govern- 
ment. Long before the nineteenth century this system became cor- 
rupted, The practice of levying tribute children was abandoned 
between 1640 and 1676 when the last levy on record was made. 
Thereafter both the army and the hierarchy of officials became 
truly a sort of privileged aristocracy. The janissaries even became 
hereditary in part. They were permitted to marry and introduce 
their children into the ranks. The sultan, secluding himself in the 
serai Ctoyal harem), withdrew largely from active participation in 


‘governmental and military affairs. He ceased attending meetings of 


the divan and seldom accompanied the army when engaged in foreign 
wats. Palace intrigues, as one would expect under such circum- 
stances, became numerous. Grand viziers and lesser ministers rose 
and fell according to the whims and jealousies of the sultan’s favorite 
“slave’’ wives who often practically ruled the country. Even more 
serious disturbances, perpetrated particularly by unruly janissarics, 
developed at times and threatened the position of the sultan himself. 
Within the two centuries preceding 1815 no fewer than seven pa- 
dishabs were either geposed or murdered, 

Along with the decline of the power of the sultan came a very 
startling growth of corruption. Offices of all grades both civil and 
military were arbitrarily sold by those in control of appointment, 
Incidentally the sultan and the ladies of the harem took their full 
share of the plunder. To make matters worse officers held appoint- 
ment at the will of those who had appointed them. Naturally if 
they were to profit by their appgintments they had to make hay while 
the sun shone, recouping themselves by exactions on those below 
them and on the people in their districts. Not only were offices 
sold in the most shameless fashion but also bribery — baksheosh — 
was universally required for the services of the government, The 
cadi or judges even were bribed, often by both parties to a dispute, 
and it may be ventured with considerable certainty that they could 
usually be depended upon to give their judgments to those who con- 
tributed of their funds most freely. 
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Internal weakness and corruption began bearing bitter fruit for 
Turkey long before 1815. In the period between 1683 and 1718, she 
was humbled on two occasions in struggles with Austria; losing to 
the latter by the Treaty of Carlowitz (1699) all the Turkish posses- 
sions in Hungary except the Banat, and by che Treaty of Passarowitz 
(1718) the latter area, western Wallachia, and northern Serbia in- 
cluding the important city of Belgrade. It is true that later after a 
more successful struggle ending with the Treaty of Belgrade (1739), 

_ she regained the portions ‘of Wallachia and Serbia lost in 1718. 
Nevertheless in a series of threc disastrous wars which soon followed 
with Russia she lost all of her territorial possessions north of the 
Black Sea from the mouth of the Danube to that of the Kuban. 
Furthermore by the important Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainarji (1774) she 
was forced to concede’to her Muscovite erfemy, (1) freedom of com- 
merce in the Black Sea and through the straits of the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles, (2) trading privileges as enjoyed by the French and 
others throughout Turkey, (3) a virtual protectorate over Mokdavia 
and Wallachia, (4) the right to protect certain Orthodox churches 
in Constantinople, and (5) a promise to obstruct in no manner the 
free exercise of the Christian religion. 

Also alarming for Turkey was the threatened breakup of the 
Empire from within, Pashas (governors) and other local authorities 
quite generally carried on secret negotiations with each other, 
intrigued against the sultan’s ministers, and in some cases boldly 
defied the central government.) Asia Minor was virtually ruled by 
petty derebeys Cvalley lords), Pasvan Oglu, a bandit who had seized 
the important fortress of Vidin and forced the sultan to recognize him 
as its pasha, governed until. his death (1807) an important part of 
northern Bulgaria, Ali Pasha of Janina established himself similarly 
in a large section of northern Greece. Others did likewise in Asia 
at Bagdad and Acre. Most famous of all perhaps was the enterprising 
Albanian Mehemet Ali who succeeded in esblishing himself in 
Egypt (1805) where he exterminated the rival Mameluke Turkish 
nobility, took over control of the land and of industry, and with the 

~aid &f French experts built up a military and naval force more power- 

ful than that,of the sultan. Indeed so critical did the position of 

Turkey become by the opening of the nineteenth century that west- 

erners began to speculate as to how soon the Empire would collapse. 

Turks as well as westerners realized the danger confronting their 
country. ‘I come back mote convinced than ever that if we do not 
hurry to imitate Europe, we shall resign ourselves to go back to 

Asia,'’ declared a prominent Turk in 1830 after having visited Russia, 

The first sultan to reach a similar conclusion was Selim II, 1789-1807. 

He outlined an elaborate program of reform calling for (x) the sweep- 

ing away of feudalism, 3 the curtailment of the authority of the 

pashas, (3) the restricting of the powers of the grand vizier, (4) 

the reorganization of the divan, (5) the abolition of tax farming, (6) 
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the establishment of permanent embassies to western European states, 
and (7) the reorganization of the army on a western model, He 
failed, however, to carry his program into effect. The janissaries, 
aroused by the threatened loss of their privileged position, rose in 
revolt, first deposing and later murdering the unfortunate padishab 
to protect their interests. 

The cause of reform was next taken up by Sultan Mahmoud II, 
1808-1839. His program, carefully concealed for some time after 
his accession, included both the revival and the extension of Selim's 
reforms. He proposed judicial as well as administrative reforms, 
revived the practice of the sultan’s attending regular meetings of the 
divan, reorganized the imperial household, introduced western man- 
ners and methods of dress, and most important of all exterminated 
the janissaries (1826), substituting an army organized after the 
western fashion. Fora time it appeared as though he might succeed, 
“Very great has been the improvement in the nation in every re- 
spect,” wrote the American minister to Turkey; "they scarcely ap- 
pear any longer the same people.” Perhaps the chief difficulty with 
Mahmoud's reforms — and the same criticism may be directed against 
those of Selim — was that they were too pretentious. Even the 
army reforms, in spite of the fact that western officers were employed 
to drill the troops, were most unsatisfactory. ‘‘It is very apparent,” 


the American wrote in 1833 after witnessing the review of 10,000 


new troops, ‘that there was not one among the higher officers, who 
was qualified to command the combined operations of an army, ... 
Every regiment appeared to act independently and without any 
concert with the rest . , . the Seraskier, the commander in chief, 
limiting his attention to ordering the tnaneuvers of one regiment, 
... The great aim appeared to be as much motion and noise as 
possible, without any definite design, or other result, than waste of 
powder and fatigue of men,”” 
At the close of tle reign, Mahmoud was completely outclassed 

by his powerful vassal Mehemet Ali, and Turkey, defeated in a 
oivil war, Jay helpless before the latter's victorious army, Her de- 
fense depended entirely upon the intervention of the great powWets. 

“Still to do justice to the sincere sultan it must be admitted that 
the following most serious handicaps over which he had no con- 
trol hampered and at times even blocked the success of his work: 
(x) there was the inherent cofservatism of the Mohammedan reli- 
gion and the Turkish tradition; (2) the determined opposition of 
the ‘Old Turk” party which demanded a return to the principles 
and standatds of the great sultans at the opening of the modern 
period; (3) the awakening of national feeling leading to revolt 
among the subject peoples in the Balkans; and (4) the almost 
total lack of sympathy from governments and peoples outside of 
Turkey. These obstacles were sufficient to nullify any reform 
program. 
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2. Tue Awaxenine or NaTioNAisM IN THE BarxaNns 


The awakening of national feeling in the Balkans had its be- 
ginning in the eighteenth century. Among the factors contributing 
directly to it were (x) the geographical barriers in the Balkan 
peninsula, inviting provincialism and the survival of old national 
traditions, (2) the failure of the Turks with their superior point of 
view and system of zéllets to assimilate conquered peoples, (3) the 
decline of Turkish power, bringing with it corruption, lawlessness, 
and tyranny of local officials, (4) the propaganda of outside powers 
— particularly Russia — wishing to derive selfish profits therefrom 
in the form of protectorates and perhaps eventual annexations, and 
(5) the influence of nationalism, developed in western Europe in the 
time of the French Revolution and Napol€on. 

At the opening of the eighteenth century Danilo, the-bishop of 
Cettinje (1696-1735) aroused the Jugo-Slav inhabitants of moun- 
tainous Montenegro and successfully defied the Turks. He sallied 


himself with Russia (2711), enlarged the territories held by his & 


people, and succeeded in making his position with the title of vladika 
(prince) hereditary, the succession going as a tule from the bishop- 
prince to one of his nephews, After failing to conquer the country 
the Turks finally conceded Montenegrin independence in 1799, 
Approximately five years later (February, 1804) brother Jugo- 
Slavs in Serbia rose in revolt. The leader of theit revolt, Kara (Black), 
George Petrovich, was a typical Serb pig dealer who had the meri 
of possessing great energy and qualities of leadership although his 
record branded him as being little more than an ordinary bandit. *At 
first the rising which he headed was directed against tyrannical janis- 
saties who had defied the sultan and had committed shocking excesses 
throughout the country. Indeed they had murdered even the popu- 


lar governor of Belgrade, Mustapha Pasha, a Turk whom the Serbs , 


fondly termed their ‘‘mother.’’ Later, however, after the janissaries 
had been crushed and the sultan refused to meet the rebel demands for 
an extension of local rights, the rising developed into a movement for 
,ind€pendence. For almost a decade this movement gave promise of 
success. The,rebellious Serbs defeated the armies which the porte 


CTurkish government) sent against them; they effectively cleared * 


their country of the enemy; they organized a provisional govern- 
ment; and they formed an alliance vith Russia, But in 1812, when 
Turkey was freed from intermittent war with the Muscovites and 
when Russia temporarily ceased to remember her obligations as 
Serbia's ally, the sultan brought more pressure to bear against chem. 
A “holy war’' was proclaimed. Fresh armies were despatched to 
attack the rebellious subjects. Within a year, in fact, the crushing 
of the revolt was assured. Kara George, obviously suffering from an 
attack of nerves, fled across the Austrian border leaving his defense- 
less land to be occupied by triumphant Moslem trgops. 
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Although the Turkish triumph over these revolting Jugo-Slavs 
seemed complete it was destined to be short lived. The sultan’s 
followers were unable to refrain from indulging their appetites for 
revenge, the result being that a fresh uprising was provoked (April, 

The Serb 1815) led this time by Milosh Obrenovich a well-known knez or 

revolt of 1815 native lord. Milosh, in addition to possessing many of Kara George's 
qualities of leadership, was a consummate diplomat. Through 
shrewd negotiations he secured a settlement with Turkey in 1817, 
whereby the Serbs, in 1cturn for acknowledging themselves as the 
sultan's vassals, gained the right to retain their arms and the privi- 
lege of sharing in the control of their own local administration. 
In a similar way and during the same yeat Milosh secured as a reward 
for himself a formal yote of his fellow kneges selecting him as their 
supreme chief, 

Russian intervention was largely responsible for the next steps 
taken in furthering Jugo-Slav freedom. By the Convention of 
Akertmaa, which the tsar forced upon the padishah in 1826, the latter 
agteed that within eighteen months he would draw up a settlement 
with his troublesome Serb subjects ceding to them autonomy, the 

Serbs gain tight to choose their own chiefs, and the control over six Serbian 
autonomy districts which had been held by Kara George but had not joined in 
the revolt under Milosh. It is true the porte promptly ignored the 
attangement but by the Peace of Adrianople (1829) concluded after 
Russia had intervened against Turkey to further the cause of Greek 
independence, the sultan was forced to renew his promises and permit 
the establishment of a Russian protectorate. Thereupon the way was 
prepared for the virtual emancipation of Serbia from Turkish rule, 
Within half a decade her autonomy was formally granted, Milosh 
was named hereditary prince, the ties with the Greek church were 
cut, thus nationalizing the church of Serbia, the six districts were 
,acquired, and finally provision was made for the withdrawal from 
the country of all Turks except those in Belgrade and other garrison 

towns. 

Nationalism, stimulated by diverse factors, likewise made prog- 
tess at an eatly date in the Rumanian provinces of Moldavia “and. 
Wallachia. The people of these provinces, unlike the Serbs — and 
also unlike the Greeks and Bulgars — could not look back to a great 
age in the past when their princes had ruled most of the Balkans. 
Nevertheless tradition played % part in their national awakening, 
just as it did in that of each of the other Balkan peoples, for they took 

Origin of great pride in their supposed Roman origin. A second factor con- 
Rumanian tributing directly to their awakening was the attempt of Turkey in 
atinalism : 
the eighteenth century to strengthen her hold over them. In Ru- 
mania the Turks had never replaced the native dayars ot nobles as 
lords of the land, and for two centuries after the completion of the 
Turkish conquest these dayars remained practically the only local 
political agents of the porte. But in 1711 the sultan, justly suspicious 
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of the loyalty of the native lords and covetous of the sums he might 
gain through the sale of new offices, inaugurated the practice of 
sending Phanariotes (rich Grecks from Constantinople) as governors 
to the two provinces. The incumbents of the governorships were 
invested with extensive powers, especially financial, and were 
exalted with the princely title of Aospodar. Consequently the office 
was much sought after and dearly bought. All of which meant that 
very heavy exactions were continually wrung {rom the poor Rumani- 
ans to fill the empty purses of their oppressors. Western influence, a 
third factor furthering the national cause, came almost exclusively 
from France, and it came mainly through Russia, whose government, 
as has been mentioned formerly, gained a sort of protectorate over 
Moldavia and Wallachia in 1774. Before the close of the eighteenth 
century a small patriotic Rumanian party arose. At an early date 
also students began careful study of the national language with an 
eye to eliminating Slavic words and making it conform mote closely 
to Latin, vernacular literature was developed, schools were founded, 
and even a nationalist newspaper made its appearance. 

The actual steps in the freeing of Rumania were taken almost 
simultaneously with those for the liberation of Serbia: (2) In 1802, 
thanks to Russian influence, it was arranged that the Phanariote 
bospodars should be appointed for a definite period of seven yeats. 
(2) Twenty years later, at an early date during the Greek struggle for 
independence, the practice of appointing Greeks as faspodars was 
abandoned. Thereafter selection was confined to the native boyars. 
@) By the Convention of Akerman the Russian protectorate was 
strengthened, it was provided that the princes should be elected for 
their term of seven years from among the native lords, and it was 
promised that they should draw up a scheme of administrative reform 
for their much vexed principalities. (4) Finally by the Peace of 
Adrianople provision was made for the election of the hospodars for 
life, and the sultan’s connection with the paovinces was reduced 
practically to the claim of a fixed annual tribute, 

Most extensive and most successful of all the early national move- 
,mertts within Turkish territory was the one among the Greeks. 
It was the firgt in which there were developed secret societies, extén- 
sive propaganda, and an intense national spirit such as was common 
in similar movements in the west. It was the first also to attract 
wide attention abroad leading to irternational intervention, Fur- 
thermote it was the only early movement in the Balkans outside of 
mountainous Montenegro which was sufficiently successful to assure 
complete independence for part of its adherents. Very important 
among the special influences encouraging the growth of the movement 
were the geographical location of the Grecks, their nearness to the 
sea, and their economic advantages as the commetcial people of the 
Near East. These influences not only facilitated the exchange of ideas 
and sentiments between Greeks but also brought them in direct touch 
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with the revolutionary feelings and political theories of western 
Europe. Also important were other special influences including the 
rich cultural past of the Greeks, their strong tradition of former 
greatness, their control over the Orthodox church, the political 
advantages which they held among the rayahs, and the semi-inde- 
pendent position which they enjoyed in their homeland in the 
Greek peninsula and the islands of the eastern Meditetranean. 

Evidence of the growth of Greek nationalism was apparent long 
before the flames of revolt burst forth. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century there was an important expansion of Greek com- 
merce stimulated in the beginning by the terms of the Peace of 
Kuchuk-Kainarji, These terms enabled Greek traders to sail their 
vessels under the tsat's flag claiming for their goods all privileges 
and immunities enjoyed fy Russians. The expansion became most 
significant during the period of the French Revolution and Napoleon 
when Greeks, being neutrals, gained a virtual monopoly of the Medi- 
terrangan trade. In addition to increasing theit wealth, they enlarged 
their merchant marine and equipped it with cannon for defense 
against pirates, thus providing themselves with a potential war fleet 
for the future. Also in the latter part of the eighteenth century there 
was a remarkable intellectual revival connected with the restoration 
and purification of the Greek language. Kotais, a scholar, was 
very successful in his efforts to purify the language of the people 
sufficiently to make the classics accessible to the living generation. 
Rhigas, a young poet, succeeded in writing a Greek version of the 
Marsedlaise, in publishing Greek translations of numerous foreign 
works, and in drawing up a popular collection of national songs. 
Early in the nineteenth century there was a political awakening 
among the Greeks. It found most successful expression in the de- 
velopment of secret societies which eagerly championed the notion 
of a national wat of liberation. Most formidable of the societies 
was the so-called Phikike Hetairiz, or Association of Friends, with its 
headquarters at Odessa in southern Russia and with its branches in 
all parts of Turkey where there were numerous patriotic Greeks, 
By 1820 the Hetairia claimed 80,000 members and it boasted ofthe , 
military support of Russia. It had collected considegable sums of 
money, had purchased arms, and waited only for a favorable oppor- 
tunity to begin an-insurrection against the Turks. 

It is convenient to divide she Greek War of Independence into 
three periods. First that in which the insurrection, kindled by the 
Hetairia, spread throughout Greece (1821-1824). The period opened 
with a futile invasion of the Danubian provinces led by the Hetairist 
chief Alexander Ypsilanti operating from his base in southern Russia, 
It was matked by most brutal atrocities on both sides. When the 
Greeks rose in revolt they butchered the Turkish officials and resi- 
dents in their midst. The Turks responded by murdering the patti- 
atch at Constantinople and by massacring thousands of Greeks on 
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the island of Chios and elsewhere through the Empite. The second The Grech 
period, 1824-1827, ushered in after Sultan Mahmoud had exhausted aie 
every means within his power to stamp out the rising, may well be 
termed the period of the Egyptian intervention. In order to secure 
the assistance of the trained forces of Meheimet Ali, pasha of Egypt, 
the sultan was forced to offer huge concessions, among them the 
promise of the governorship of the Morea in southern Greece for 
Mehemet’s son Ibrahim. During the period the Egyptian army com- 
manded by Ibrahim swept through the island of Crete and over the 
mainland of Greece threatening 10 turn the tide completely in favor 
of Turkey. However, the ruthless suppression of the Greek rebels 
attracted wide attention abroad. In the west there developed a 
strong philhellenic or pro-Greek movement. Through it both sym- 
pathy and substantial aid were extendedn to the would-be worthy 
descendants of the ancient Greeks. In Russia there was a similar 
movement, influenced mainly by ties of a common religion, Atlast . 
in 1827 public opinion in the different countries became so gtrong 
that che governments of England, France, and Russia consefited col- 
lectively by a Treaty of London to demand an immediate cessation of 
hostilities in the Near East, and they agreed to secure autonomy for 
Greece under the sultan’s over-lordship. This marked the opening 
of the third or international period of the struggle. Two years 
elapsed before Turkey agreed to meet the demands of the allies. 
In the meantime a European fleet destroyed that of the Turks and 
Egyptians in the bay of Navarino at Ibrahim’s base of operations in 
the Motea, and Russia, declaring war on the porte, sent an army over 
the Balkan mountains almost to the gates of Constantinople. 
At the close of the struggle for Greek independence Russia re- 
warded herself in the Peace of Adrianople. In addition to strength- Pesce of 
ening her influence in Serbia and the Danubian provinces, she secured “A¢rianople, 
an extension of her commercial privileges in Turkish waters and “?? 
gained minor accessions of territory at the mouth of the Danube 
and in the Caucasus area. 
It was not until 1833 that the status of Greece was definitely es- 
» tabbished. Then after long drawn out negotiations the great powers 
“decided, and Turkey agreed, that she should receive complete imle- 
pendence but that her limits should be confined to the central and 
southern portions of the Greek peninsula including only those islands * 
of the Greek Archipelago which were immediately along the Euro- Greeks gain 
pean shore. Along with the settlement of boundaries the protecting ‘udependene 
powets established a form of government for the new state. Greece “Wea Mies 
herself had tried out a republic but it had proved unsuccessful. Civil a 
dissension had developed and in 1831 the president, Capo d’Istria, had 
been murdered, The powers declared that Greece should be a 
monatchical state. After experiencing some difficulty in finding a 
suitable monarch they placed the ctown on the head of the youth- 
ful Prince Otto of Bavaria. 
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3. Tue Devenopment or Inrernationan Rivatry 
uy THE Near East, 1832-1856 


During the period from the close of the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence to 1856, international rivalry developed between the great 
powers — particularly Great Britain, France, and Russia — over 
the problem of what to do with Turkey. Russia, eager to secure 
Constantinople because its possession would assure her of an outlet 
to the Mediterranean and give her control ovet the traditional 
religious center of the Greek Orthodox church, obviously favored 
a pattitioning of the Ottoman Empire among the great powers. 
Great Britain, fearing that if Russia should gain her objective in the 
Straits region she would disturb the European balance of power and 
challenge British commereial interests in the eastern Mediterranean, 
championed the strengthening of Turkey as a bulwark in the Near 
East against Russia. On one occasion France seemed to favor the 
teplacing of the decadent Empire of the sultan by a new virile state 
headed ‘by Mehemet Ali, Pasha cf Egypt. At orher times she sup- 
ported Britain in championing Turkey. Within the Ottoman Empire 
the weakness of the sultan and the national awakening among Chris- 
tian peoples in the Balkans served continually to invite foreign inter- 
vention and to keep before the powers the problem of what to do 
with Turkey, Outside the Otroman Empire two factors which de- 
veloped soon after international rivalry over Near Eastern affairs 
became acute, added greatly in the eyes of Europeans to the importance 
of what should be done with Turkish territory. These factors, fan- 
ning the flames of international rivalry, were largely responsible for 
making agreement among the powers for a solution of the problem 
impossible. One of them was the growth of the territorial interests 
of the three powers in areas near the frontiers of Turkey; in other 
words it was the growth of British influence in India and Afghan- 
istan, of Russian control over parts of central Asia and the Caucasus 
region, and of French authority in north Africa. The second element 
influencing the solution of the international problem in the Near East 
was the revival of western European interest in the Suez route ta the 
Orient, 2 revival brought about by the development of steam naviga-’ 
tion which opened up possibilities for regular periodic communica- 
tions through Egypt to India, China, and other eastern areas.* 

International rivalry in the Near East, developing after the 
awakening of nationalism, had only slight beginnings in the eight- 


1 The Suez canal was not opened until 1869, but over 30 years earlier steam communi- 
cation between west and cast was successfully established through Egypt and the Red 
Sea. Steamers ran periodically from English and other European ports to Alexandria, 
Goods, passengers, and letters were transported from here, mainly by caravan, to Suez 
where other steamers were in waiting to take them on to the cast. Before the de- 
velopment of steam navigation it was impossible to maintain such communications 
because monsoon winds and other natural forces prevented sailing vessels from navi- 
gating regularly in the Red Sea, 
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eenth century. During that century, Turkey was looked upon by 
the great powers largely as a pawn which might be made incidental to 
their rivalry with each other elsewhere. France posed as the friend 
of Turkey because it was convenient to enlist Turkish support in 
her struggles with Austria. Great Britain attempted to employ the 
Turks in similar ways but was less successful than her neighbor. It 
appears that not until the time of the younger Pict in the last decades 
of the century did a British statesman think seriously of bolstering 
up Turkey as a bulwark against Russia. Throughout the century 
Russia and Austria were frank partners in despoiling the Turks. 
There is slight indication that they were at all jealous of each other 
although it is true that Austria in 1775 insisted on getting the dis- 
trict of Bukowina as compensation for what Russia had gained a 
year earlier by the Peace of Kuchuk Kainasji. In face Turkish affairs 
did not become a major source of difference between European 
powers until the decade following the Greek War of Independence. 
Then for the first time there was serious danger of a general European 
war as a result solely of rivalry in the Near East. . 

A quatrel between the sultan and his powerful vassal Mechemet 
Ali provided the occasion for the development of the first marked 
international rivalry over Turkish affairs. The padisheb, maintain- 
ing that he had not profited by Egyptian intervention in Greece, 
refused to grant all the concessions he had promised to his vassal. 
Mchemet responded by sending an army into Syria, the governorship 
of which he claimed as a part of his reward. Mahmoud attempted 
to coerce his unruly subject, but his forces were disastrously beaten 
(2832,), and the triumphant Egyptians pushed over the Taurus Moun- 
tains threatening the destruction of the Orcoman Empire. The sultan, 
deprived of all adequate means of defense, appealed urgently to Great 
Britain, France, and Russia for assistance. The western powers, being 
occupied with other problems, hesitated to send aid to the Turks, 
Only Russia responded favorably. Acting on the theory that her 
interests in Turkey could be furthered as well through befriending 
the sultan as by using force and intimidation against him, she 
dispatched both military and naval assistance to the defense of 

‘Constantinople. " 

The appearance of Russian forces on the Bosphorus (February 
1833) setved as the signal for the breaking of the storm of inter- 
national rivalry. Both Great Britain and France, whose suspicions 
of Russian policy had been growing during the period of European 
intervention in Greece, were now thoroughly alarmed. They pro- 
tested vigorously against the establishment of the Russians near the 
Ottoman capital and, with the aim of removing the excuse for their 
presence there, took steps to secure a settlement between the Turks 
and the Egyptians. Such a settlement was negotiated but at the 
expense of the sovereign powet of the sultan. Syria and also the 
sttategic district of Adana at the southeastern corner of Asia Minor. 
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had to be sutrendered to Mehemet Ali. Moreover before the Russian 
troops and ships were withdrawn from Turkey, Mahmoud was forced 
to sign a treaty greatly strengthening the influence of Russia within 
his domains. The tsar gained by this arrangement, known as the 
Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, two very important concessions. First 
he secuted recognition as an ally of the sultan with the right to 
furnish substantial aid to him if an enemy should again threaten 
Turkey, and second he obtained an understanding whereby the 
Straits of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles were opened to the war- 
ships of Russia but closed to those of all other foreign nations. 

When Great Britain and France learned of the terms agreed upon 
at Unkiar Skelessi, their hostility to Russia was almost unbounded. 
Threatening articles appeared in the press, formal and identical 
notes announcing a deterenination to ignore the provisions of the 
treaty were presented at the Russian as well as the Turkish capital, 
and even a combined fleet was dispatched to cruise in the waters of 
the eastern Mediterranean. Russia replied similarly defying her 
western°opponents. Indeed for a considerable period of time war 
appeared as gravely imminent. ‘‘ With Russia we ate just as we were, 
snarling at each other, but neither wishing for war,'’ declared Lord 
Palmerston, the British minister of foreign affairs in 1834, ‘Their 
last communication on Eastern affairs is anything but satisfactory. 
However there is nothing at present done by us, because there is no 
danger of anything being done by them. . . . Our policy as to the 
Levant is to remain quiet but remain prepared.” 

Thus the situation remained with but slight abatement until 
almost the close of the decade; then a fresh crisis atose in the Near 
East. Mahmoud, far from being reconciled to the loss of Syria and 
Adana, made extensive preparations for a renewal of the struggle 
with his dangerous vassal. At last in 1839, ignoring the warnings 
of representatives of the European powers, he judged the time oppor- 
tune for success and ordered his forces to advance into Syria, On 
this occasion the Turks were defeated even more decisively than in 
1832. The army was routed, the fleet surrendered without attempting 
a fight, the sultan died in the midst of the crisis, and the only thing 
that saved Turkey was the promise of collective intervention on the” 
part of the great powers. ‘ 

All Europe was aroused during the second Turco-Egyptian crisis. 
At first many westerners feared-that Russia would act independently 
under the terms of her treaty of alliance with Turkey. However the 
tsar realized that if he attempted so to intervene he would inevitably 
encounter the armed resistance of Great Britain and France, and he 
might encounter that of Austria also. Having no appetite for such 
an adventure he hastened to make it clear that Russia would siot 
intervene under any circumstances without the codperation of the 
other powets. Then another question arose. France, claiming that 

« Russia could not be trusted, urged that liberal terms be granted to 
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Mehemet Ali and that chief attention be given to the negotiation of a 
convention guaranteeing the independence and territorial integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire. Great Britain, Austria, and Prussia, on the 
other hand, were willing to credie the professions of Russia, and, 
being distrustful of French interests in Egypt, were eager to force 
severe terms upon the ambitious pasha. When Russia realized chat in 
diplomacy there was an opportunity to separate the two western 
powers, she quickly brought her policy into harmony with that of 
Great Britain, even conceding that the troublesome Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi might be abandoned. Consequently France became isolated, 
and the other four powers, ignoring her, drew up a treaty at London 
(1840) providing for the coercion of Mehemet Ali. 

A European ctisis which was very serious for a time followed the 
concluding of the Treaty of London. France, eager to prevent the 
execution of the treaty, threatened to support the pasha in waging 
war against Turkey and her allies, She enrolled new regiments, 
strengthened her fleet, and set about building fortifications-fér the 
city of Paris. With similar spirit the four powers, refusing to prom- 
ise concessions which might conciliate the French, developed and 
firmly pursued plans for the driving of the Egyptians from Syria, 
Thus for three months the crisis continued to be most acute, Then 
fortunately it began to recede with considerable rapidity, The 
resistance of the sultan's vassal collapsed and, as the allies refrained. 
from entirely dispossessing him, the French abandoned their threat 
to join in the struggle, Thereupon resentment on all sides subsided, 
removing the immediate danger of a European war, Eventually 
France resumed negotiations with the other four powers and in 184, 
after allied influence had induced the Turks to grant to Mehemet 
Ali the hereditary possession of his Egyptian territorics, the five 
states were reunited in signing the Straits Convention which pro- 
claimed the Straits of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles closed to the 
warships of all nations except Tutkey. m 

After the signing of the Straits Convention there was compatative 
calm in the Near East for afew years; then once more the question of 
Russian advance against Turkey, destined at last to lead to a destryc- 
tive Europeansstruggle, became a paramount issue. Most significant 
in this period of renewed international rivalry was the evolution in 
Anglo-Russian relations. It should be remembered that the tsar had 
abandoned the privileges he enjoyed Under the terms of the Treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi chiefly because he gained thereby a temporary under- 
standing with the British relative to the affaits of the Near East. 
The temporary understanding he was eager to develop into a per- 
manent one. He not only believed that the eastern policies of Great 
Britain and Russia could be reconciled but in addition dreamed of a 
formal alliance and of an agreement relative to the partitioning 
of the Ottoman Empire. Few possibilities could have been farther 
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limitation of Russian influence at Constantinople equal at least to the 
limitacion of French influence in Egypt. Hence when the tsar visited 
England in 1844, with the idea of cautiously feeling out opinion 
regarding his schemes, his remarks about the ‘'Sick Man”' of Europe 
(Turkey) wete given a cool reception. Still he did not despair of 
ultimate success. In January, 1853, he approached the subject more 
boldly, this time to the British ambassador at St. Petersburg. Al- 
luding to the ‘' Sick Man,"’ he declared that it would be a misfortune 
“if one of these days he should slip away,” especially before all 
necessary arrangements had been made, He, Nicholas, was quite 
willing that Great Britain should have Crete and Egypt as her share 
of the ‘spoils. All he desired for himself was the privilege of ‘‘occu- 
pying’’ Constantinople and of acting as the protector of autonomous 
Christian states in the Balkans. Such suggestions were shocking to 
British ears. They were of coutse promptly rejected, Great Britain 
again becoming thoroughly alarmed lest Russia alone should renew 
het aggressions against Turkey. Similarly the telations of France 
and Russia, which in reality had not been cordial since before 1830, 
became greatly estranged. Only a spark — a quartel between Roman 
Catholic and Greek Orthodox inonks in the Holy Land — was needed 
to set the Near East aflame and plunge Europe into the useless Crimean 
War. 

The Crimean War like the crisis of 1840 was preceded by a petiod 
of extensive negotiations between the powers. The tsar, impatient 
because of his failure to win British support for a partitioning of 
Turkey and irritated by the French championship of the cause of the 

Russia presmts Roman Catholic monks in the Holy Land, drew up an ultimatum 
eo aibhnatae which he forwarded to Constantinople in March, 1853, by a special 
March, oo envoy, Prince Menshikov. The ultimatum involved two demands: 
first that the dispute relative to the Holy Places should be settled 
immediately in favor of the Greeks, and secondly that the tsar be 
recognized as the protector of a// Greek Christians residing in Turkey. 
Menshikovy, who proved to be an ovetbearing army officer rather than 
a diplomat, was totally unable to cope successfully with the able 
British ambassador to Turkey, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. ford, 
Stratford, popularly known among the Turks as the ‘Great Ambas- 
sador,"’ tactfully induced the porte to separate the two Russian de- 
mands, conceding the first but rejecting the second, and thus to place 
the responsibility for aggression on Russia, Hence the prince, unable 
to accept the Turkish reply as satisfactory, was forced to withdraw 
from the Ottoman capital as abruptly as he had come, Later Vienna 
becaine the center of prolonged and feverish negotiations in the 
irtterest of peace, but to no avail, In July, 1853, the tsar ordered his 
troops to occupy the Danubian provinces. Three months later a 
combined Anglo-French fleet entered the Dardanelles, and finally in 
March, 1854, after hostilities had begun between Russia and Turkey, 
the allies presented the tsar with a formal declaration of war, 
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The war dragged on for almost two years. The losses on both 
sides were enormous but the accomplishments were slight. In spite 
of the fact that over half a million lives were lost and about two 
billion dollars were spent neither side gained a decisive military 
advantage. It is true that the Russians were driven from the Danu- 
bian provinces and after a protracted siege were forced to surrender 
their great Black Sea naval base at Sebastopol on the southern end 
of the Crimean peninsula. Yet their vast inland terricory was not 
threatened and their troops won some success, capturing particularly 
the important Turkish fortress of Kars in the Caucasus area. It was 
not until January, 1856, almost a year after the death of Tsar Nicholas 
I, the Russian perhaps most interested in the struggle, that the new 
tsar, Alexander II, with comparatively slight interest in the conflict, 
agreed to petition formally for peace. France and Great Britain, 
weaty of the war, did not hesitate to embrace the opportunity for 
adjustment, and through the mediation of Austria it was arranged 
that a Congress of Europe should be assembled at Paris to negotiate 
a settlement. 

During the negotiations at the Congress of Paris the idea of 
rejuvenating Turkey, as well as that of providing against possible 
future aggression of Russia in the Near East, triumphed. By the 
treaty signed March 30, 1856, Turkey was recognized as a member of 
the ‘Congress of Europe'’ equal in standing with all others, Among 
the adjustments safeguarding her interests and limiting Russia five 
were of particular importance: (1) The powers collectively guaran- 
teed the independence and the territorial integrity of the Ortoman 
Empire. (2) They renounced the right to intervene either collec 
tively or separately in the internal affairs of Turkey. (3) The Black 
Sea was neutralized; warships were not to be maintained on its 
waters nor were arsenals to be built along its coast. (4) Russia 
renounced her exclusive protectorates over the Danubian provinces 
and Serbia, and the powers collectively undersook to guarantee the 
special privileges of those areas. And (5) Russia ceded southern 
Bessarabia to Moldavia, thus abandoning all control of shipping at 
,the mouth of the Danube. No longer could Russia, claiming to be the 
special protegtor of Greek Christian subjects of the sultan, legally 
exercise influence within Ottoman territory. For the moment it 
appeared as though Great Britain's idea of bolstering up Turkey as 
a bulwark against Russia had triumphed. 


4. Farure or tar INTERNATIONAL ArTEMpPr? ‘TO Rejuvenatz 
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The excuse which westerners offeted in 1856 for depriving Russia 
and other powers outside the Octoman Empire of the privilege of 
protecting the rayahs was that the porte if treo from the danger of 
foreign intervention would bring about reforms safeguarding the 
rights of all peoples within Turkey, “As to the Turkish Empire,” 
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the English Lord Palmerston once declared, ‘if we can procure for 
it ten years of peace under the joint protection of the five powers, 
and if those years are profitably employed in reorganizing the internal 
system of the Empire, there is no reason whatever why it should not 
become again a respectable power.’’ Eager to strengthen such con- 
victions the porte on two occasions, in 1839 and in February 1856 on 
the eve of the assembling of diplomats at Paris, issued organic 
statutes — the Tanzimat of 1839 and the Hatti Humayun of 1856 — 
proclaiming its intention to secure equality before the law for all 
Turkish subjects, 

Turkey's promises were in reality fat-sweeping concessions to the 
Christians; the reforms she actually carried into effect were very 
limited. Between 1839 and the date of the opening of the Crimean 
War the army was reorgtnized and feeble attempts wete made to 
extend the reforms of Mahmoud II, to improve the adininistration, 
to inttoduce western judicial ideas, and to secularize education, but 
the essential thing, equality before the Jaw for all the sultan's 
subjects, remained ungranted, Likewise after 1856, although Ali 
and Fuad Pashas, two very prominent ministers of the sultan, were 
acknowledged reformers, little serious attempt was made to secure the 
execution of the organic statutes. Indeed there was not even a 
serious attempt to stamp out corruption in government affairs. In 
1871 an English consul complaining of “ the open bribery and corrup- 
tion, the invariable and unjust favor shown to Mussulmans in all 
cases between Turks and Christians,"’ estimated that ‘‘of all cases 
of justice [1n Bosnia}, . . . ninety out of a hundred’’ were settled 
by bribery alone, Under the circumstances certainly it was inevitable 
that the idea of rejuvenating Turkey should fail. 

Evidence of the failure of the idea accumulated. alarmingly in the 
period between 1856 and 1878. Sultan Abdul Medjid and also Abdul 
Aziz who succeeded him in 1861 wete spendthrifts. They borrowed 
large suims in the wést, particularly at Paris and London, claiming 
that the money would be used for internal improvements within 
their domains. On the contrary most of the hiads secured were 
squandered on huge commissions to financiers, bribes to Turkish, 
officials, new palaces, and court pleasures, As the debt mounted, 
funds were borrowed to pay interest on former borrowings. At 
last during a period of financial stringency, which developed in 1873 
throughout ths world, the sulfan's creditors awoke to a realization 
of the true situation in Turkey and called a halt. Turkey, unable to 
tncet her obligations which amounted to nearly a billion dollars, was 
forced to declare herself bankrupt (1875), and toagtee to theestablish- 
ment of an international commission to administer the Ottoman debt 
(2881). While these occurrences, threatening to weaken western 
European friendship for Turkey, were taking place in the sultan’s 
raniral, disturbances destined to destroy much of his authority at 
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. 1860 serious strife broke out between Mohammedan Druses and 
Christian Matonites in the Mount Lebanon atea itt Syria. The 
Mohammedans quickly gained the upper hand and, as the sultan 
seemed helpless and unable to protect the Christians, France, passively 
supported by Britain, sent troops to their defense. Thus just four 
syears after the signing of the Treaty of Paris the powers most inter- 
ested in guatanteeing the independence of Turkey were the first to 
ignore their pledges to her and to challenge her freedom. In 1866 
a more serious disturbance occurred on the island of Crete. It 
developed into a bloody civil war which raged there for two years 
between Turks and native Greeks, with the latter succeeding generally 
in holding their ground. In borh the Lebanon area and Crete the 
porte was induced by the ‘‘advice’’ of the powers to make con- 
cessions. In 1865 a special régime admirfistered under a Christian 
governor was established in Lebanon and in 1868 an organic statute 
was proclaimed conceding extensive local autonomy to Crete, Still 
more significant of the failure of the idea of rejuvenating Twrleey in 
the period between 1856 and 1878, were certain developments in the 
Balkans. Three of the Christian peoples in that part of the Empire 
—-Rumanians, Bulgars, and Serbs — made important progress in 
preparation for their complete independence. In fact, at the close 
of the period Rumanians and Serbs, who had secured autonomy a 
half century earlier, gained independence, and the Bulgars, who 
had been without special liberties, gained autonomy. 

The Rumanians were first among the three Balkan peoples to 
secute advances toward independence after 1856. By the Treaty ot 
Paris they gained freedom from Russian ‘‘protection'’ but were de- 
nied the right to form a united nation, In 1858, after elections in 
Rumania had made apparent the fact that the people desired union, 
the powers still hesitated to concede to them more than a mere sug- 
gestion of unity implied in the name ‘‘United Principalities.’' Ac- 
cording to this arrangement the two provincesg Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, were to have separate princes, separate national assemblies, 
and separate governments. Nevertheless the Rumanians, stayed by 
national enthusiasm, were not to be reckoned with so easily as the 
diplomatic agents of the powers imagined. Early in the year 1859, 
though deprived of the right to elect ove prince, representative bodies 
of the two states elected the same prince, Aletander John Cuza. 
Late in 1859 they formally adopted? the name ‘“‘Rumania."’ Two 
years thereafter the sultan at the suggestion of the powers grudgingly 
gave his consent to the ingeniously arranged union. Finally, in 
1862, the last step in the uniting of the provinces was taken through 
the establishment of a single ministry and a single assembly, ‘Thence- 
forward Rumania, completely autonomous, awaited only the formal 
pronouncement of independence. 

Far more threatening to Turkish power in the Balkans were de- 
velopments in Bulgaria. An intellectual awakening made progtess 
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there in the first half of the nineteenth century. After a long sleep 
during which they had been the rayabs who were most deeply sub- 
merged under the Ottoman system, the Bulgars began falteringly to 
follow in the footsteps of Serbs, Rumanians, and Greeks. In 1819 a 
Bulgar published at Moscow a history of his country and in 1835 
the first Bulgarian school was founded. From these modest be- 
ginnings an educational movement grew until in 1876 the Bulgarians 
with 1,479 schools had the best developed system of education of 
any people in Ortoman tetritory, Ametican missionaries also con- 
tributed something to this intellectual awakening. They estab- 
lished schools, such as the ‘‘American Collegiate and Theological 
Tnstituce"' founded at Samokov in 1860, and while Bulgarian education 
was still in its infancy hglped to prepare textbooks written in the 
native language. During the period following 1856, much attention 
in the movement for national regeneration was diverted to the 
freeing of the Bulgarian church from Greek control. In 1860 Bul- 
gariahs “efused any longer to recognize the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and ten yeats later, after anti-Greek agitation in Bulgaria had 
gtown to alarming proportions, the sultan agreed to the establish- 
nent of an independent national church under an exarch residing at 
Constantinople. Still more ominous to the Turks was the growth 
of revolutionary outbursts. These outbursts, lacking general en- 
thusiastic support in Bulgaria at first, were put down by the porte 
with great rigor but, being fostered by secret committees located in 
places like Odessa and Bucharest, they steadily increased in number. 
Hence in 1875, on the eve of revolution elsewhere in the Balkans, 
ground was prepared for the instituting of a Bulgarian insurrection 
of a fairly national scope. ; 

Jugo-Slavs also prepated for a reckoning with the Turks 
under the leadership of Prince Michael Obrenovich III of Serbia, 
the ablest Jugo-Slav prince who reigned during the nineteenth 
century. On his acdssion to the Serb throne in 1860 he secured 
the abolition of a law by which the porte enjoyed the privilege 
of apptoving the appointment of his councilors; he initiated impor- 
taat political and economic teforms, and he set about building up an. 
efficient army to be employed in obtaining for his state complete 
independence from Turkish rule, Also he initiated a successful 
foreign policy, Id 1862, after the Turkish commandant of Belgrade 
had rashly ordered his troops to bombard the city, Michael secured, 
through the intervention of the powers, an agreement whereby the 
entite civilian Turkish population of Serbia had to quit the country. 
Five years later without the aid of the powers he induced the porte 
to withdraw its garrisons from his tertitories, thus freeing Serbia 
almost completely from Ottoman influence. At the time of his 
assassination, in 1868, he was planning a union of Jugo-Slavs and 
Bulgars in preparation for an irresistible national uprising that 
would sweep Ottoman power out of Europe. 
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A final day of reckoning for Turkey in most of her European 
territory came as the result of insurrections which broke out in July, 
1875, among Jugo-Slavs in Bosnia and Herzegovina. These insur- 
rections were brought about by exactions of Turkish tax-farmeis 
Gwhich were particularly burdensome in 1875 after a year of poot 
harvests), by the tyranny of local deys or lords, and by tsarist propa- 
ganda. They spread quickly from the places of their origin in Herze- 
govina northward over most of Bosnia. Serbians and Montenegrins, 
wishing to aid in the movement, openly proclaimed their sympathy 
for the rebel cause and secretly sent military supplies or went as 
volunteers into the disaffected area. After winning preliminary 
successes over Turkish garrisons within the country, the rebels ap- 
pealed to the powers demanding the adoption of one of three very 
practical alternative arrangements whicl# would safeguard their 
interests: either (x) a place in some Christian state into which 
they could migrate, or (2) autonomy under a foreign Christian 
prince, or (3) temporary occupation of their land by foreign 
troops. 

Fearing the spread of the insurrection throughout the Balkans, 
the powets agreed to intervene though not to accept one of the 
three demands. At the close of the year 1875 they endorsed a docu- 
ment drawn up by the Austrian chancellor, Count Andrassy, and 
known as the Andrassy note, outlining five demands to the porte for 
religious and economic reform, The porte agreed to comply with 
four of the five demands, but the insurgents, holding to their practical 
ideas about reform, refused to lay down their arms without securing 
more substantial guarantees. In May, 1876, three of the powers, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Russia, made a second feeble attempt 
to intervene in the Balkans but it also failed. Consequently Serbia 
and Montenegto, seething with national enthusiasm and cager to 
champion the cause of their fellow Jugo-Slavs, declared war on the 
porte at the close of June, 1876. ° 

*" Meanwhile Bulgarians, profiting by the embarrassment of the 
Tutks, had risen in revolt (April-May, 1876). The Turks, irritated 
by the conduct of their subjects and regarding the Bulgarian rising 
as less dangetous than that among the Jugo-Slavs, sought to suppress 
it with only a small force of regular troops and a host of itregulars 
known as Bashi-Bazuks. The latter lacked organization and were 
under no restraint whatsoever. Thy swept through the country 
perpetrating upon unarmed peasants one of those horrible massacres 
which unfortunately were destined to take place in the Near East 
several times during the following half century. A member of the 
British embassy at Constantinople, who made first-hand investiga- 
tions on the occasion of the Bulgarian “‘ atrocities,” described what 
had taken place as "perhaps the most heinous crime” of the century. 
According to report sixty villages were burned and about twelve 
thousand men. women. and children were massacred. 
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The events in Bulgaria wete destined to have very important 
consequences. Fora moment the Turks gained a political advantage. 
The Bulgarian insurrection collapsed and the Serbs, forced to beat 
the full force of Ottoman attack, were driven back far into their own 
territory. It even appeared as though the sultan might succeed in 
forcibly restoring order in his distracted Empire. Then public 
opinion in Great Britain and other countries shocked by the events 
in Bulgaria, which were vividly described in the press, began exer- 
cising 2 more marked influence than formerly upon Balkan affairs. 
In fact, it soon became apparent that European opinion would not 
permit the complete restoration of Ottoman authority over the in- 
surgent Christians of the Balkans. In England the eminent statesman, 
Mr. Gladstone, wrote a pamphlet sharply condemning what he 
termed the “‘horrors'' of Bulgaria, and at public meetings held in 
every part of the country sympathy was expressed enthusiastically 
for the Christian cause in Turkey. At Constantinople representatives 
of the powers formed a conference through which they made a final 
effort to force concessions from the porte. They demanded that 
Serbia and Rumania as well as Montenegro be recognized as inde- 
pendent and that Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina be given a 
degree of autonomy. When the porte rejected these demands, the 
conference broke up, and Russia, seeing that public opinion would 
not permit the western states to stand in her way, prepared for war, 
which she declared against Turkey, April 24, 1877. 

During the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 a Russian army ad- 
vanced to the village of San Stefano on the Sea of Marmora within 
sight of the city of Constantinople, but because of the hostility of 
Austria-Hungary and Great Britain, aroused at last in favor of de- 
fending Turkey, it did not dare to progress farther. There represent- 
atives of the tsar negotiated with the Turks a settlement known as 
the Treaty of San Stefano (1878). By this settlement it was arranged 
that: (2) Rumania,,Serbia, and Montenegro were to be declared 
independent states and were to receive additions of territory. G.) A 
large autonomous Bulgaria including territory extending from “the 
Danube to the Bgean and from the Black Sea to Albania was fo be 
créated. (3) Sweeping reforms were to be carried qut in Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and also Armenia. (4) Russia was to teceive, in addi- 
tion to a considerable money indemnity, certain territories in norths: 
ern Armenia, and the Dobrudja cegion which she planned to exchange 
with Rumania for Bessarabia. And (5) the Turkish fortresses on 
the Danube wete to be destroyed. When this settlement was pub- 
lished it at once caused great consternation in Europe. A crisis 
developed. Great Britain and Austria-Hungary, fearing that ‘'Big 
Bulgaria’’ was an instrument through which Russia hoped to dom- 
inate the Balkans, practically forced the submission of the treaty 
to a congress of the powers for revision. Russia resisted for a time 
but finding herself endangered by isolation she finally backed down 
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and consented to the negotiation of a new arrangement for Balkan 
affairs at a European congress scheduled to meet at Berlin. 

At the Congress of Berlin the opponents of Russia attempted to 
save something from the wreckage of the Ottoman Empire. Big 
Bulgaria, as projected by the Treaty of San Stefano, was chopped into 
three sections. The small strip of territory between the Danube and 
the Balkan Mountains was left autonomous with no obligation to 
the sultan other than the payment of tribute; a district south of the 
Balkan range known as Eastern Rumelia was given a lesser degrec 
of autonomy with the right to administration under a Christian 
governor; and the remainder of the former Bulgarian area, including 
the important region of Macedonia, was restored to Turkey, Never- 
theless the idea of rejuvenating the Ottoman Empire was crowded 
into the background. The European statesmen who assembled at 
Berlin were disillusioned as regards the ability of Turks to transform 
their state into a ‘respectable power.’’ By the Treaty of Berlin 
they forced the porte to promise solemnly that it would undertake 
extensive reforms in Crete, Macedonia, and Armenia, the most 
important Christian territories remaining directly under Turkish 
control. Not only was the idea of rejuvenating Turkey discredited 
but also it was to a considerable extent superseded by that of parti- 
tioning the domains of the sultan. Russia managed to gain prac- 
tically all the territories she had sought to acquire through the 
Treaty of San Stefano. Rumania was forced to give up southern 
Bessarabia to Russia but she was given ‘‘ compensation" in’ the Do- 
brudja tegion and together with Serbia and Montenegro secured a 
formal proclamation of her complete independence. The additions 
of territory promised to Serbia and Montenegro at San Stefano were 
rearranged leaving the district of Novibazar as a wedge between the 
frontiers of the two states, Austria-Hungary gained the right to 
“occupy and administer’ Bosnia and Herzegovina and also the 
privilege of garrisoning Novibazar. Great Rritain took her share 
of the spoils in a special conventien with Turkey whereby she gained 
tHe right to assume administration of the important island of Cyprus 

. Off*the coast of Syria so Jong as Russia held Kars and Batoum in 
northern Armenia. Even Greece eventually received an award.’ At 
the Congress of Berlin she was promised an increase of territory to 

be adjusted later, and accordingly in 1882 she, was authorized to 
annex Thessaly and a part of Epiruswlong her northern frontier. 

Thus ended the Balkan and general European crises provoked by 
the insurrections of 1875. ‘‘I bring you peace with honor,"’ declated 
British Prime Minister Disraeli to his fellow countrymen upon his 
return from Berlin. Waiving the question as to what he may have 
brought Great Britain, the opinion can now safely be ventured that 
the European statesmen in 1878 brought neither peace nor honor to 
the states of the Neat East. 
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) 
5. Nationat Prosiems iv Turkey AND THE BALKAN 
Staves, 1878-1908 


In 1876, when the failure of the porte to crush the Jugo-Slav 
insurrections in Bosnia and Herzegovina became apparent, two 
sultans, Abdul Aziz and Murad V, were deposed in quick succession 
and a new party with democratic and nationalist sympathies secured 
temporary control of the government. This liberal or ‘' Young 
Turk" party under the leadership of Midhat Pasha forced upon 
Mutad's successor, Sultan Abdul Hamid II, a constitution modeled 
after those of democratic westetn states, It theoretically established 
individual, political, and civil liberty for all subjects of Turkey; it 
proclaimed equality before the law and eligibility of all citizens to 
hold office; it abolished distinctive national names other than the 
general name “‘Ottomans’’; and it provided for the creation of a 
parliamentary system including a chamber of deputies, a senate, and 
responsible ministers. 

Unfottunately the constitution, which would have transformed 
the autocratic Ottoman Empire into a liberal monarchy if it had been 
observed loyally, did not gain permanent adoption. Abdul Hamid 
accepted ic merely to gain time. Three months after its promulga- 
tion, he drove the Young Turks from power and dissolved the two 
chambers of the new parliament ordering their membets to leave the 
capital and return home. Thereafter for over a quatter of a century 
the sultan himself was master of political affairs in Turkey. He em- 
ployed ministers, councilors, and other advisers simply to conceal 
the reality of his personal power, Establishing his residetice in a 
secluded park (the Yildiz Kiosk) on a hilltop near Constantinople he 
kept in touch with all parts of the Empire throngh an extensive spy 
system, directed the affairs of his ministers by correspondence, and 
resorted to terrorist means to defeat the aims of his enemies, He 
promoted the building.of telegraph lines and railways — particularly 
the Hedjaz railway for travel from Syria and Asia Minor to the 
Mohammedan Holy Cities, and other lines important for military 
purposes — but in the main he was absolutely opposed to western 
influence and the introduction of western ideas. Convinced that the 
rivalry of the powers alone prevented their attempting to partition 
all his domains he employed every means within his power to en- 
courage their differences. Turkey’s hope, he believed, lay in her 
championing Pan-Islamism— the uniting of all Mohammedan 
peoples. Only through a conservative Pan-Islamic policy could she 
hold the powers at bay and prevent further dislocations of Ottoman 
territory. Following such a policy he succeeded in retaining through- 
out his long reign most of the territory remaining to Turkey after 
1878, but in succeeding thus he failed to prevent the growth of 
national problems which were destined eventually to destroy the 
Ottoman Empire. “ 
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The national problem withiri Ottoman domains which attracted 
attention first after 1878 was that of the unification of Bulgaria, 
Bulgarians then, like Rumanians after 1856, were eager to over- 
turn the arrangement made by European statesmen separating their 
territories into two autonomous principalities. In 1879 an assembly 
of notables in northern Bulgaria, summoned by a Russian commissar 
who provisionally tuled the principality, drafted a liberal constitu- 
tion providing for a Sobranje or unicameral legislative body and an 
hereditary prince. Grateful to Russia for giving military aid to their 
national cause in 1877-78, they selected as their prince Alexander 
of Battenberg, a nephew of the reigning tsar. For four years this 
prince slavishly followed the dictates of Russia. In 1887, upon the 
suggestion of Muscovite advisers, he even suspended the constitution, 
However in 1883, feeling the tutelage of the tsar to be irksome and 
finding his subjects almost unanimously opposed to the Russian 
brand of absolutism, he reversed his policy and restored the instru- 
ment which he had recently suspended. Two years later hg openly 
defied his august relative by endorsing a popular rising in Eastern 
Rumelia in favor of the union of the two Bulgarian principalities. 
After nationalists in the southern principality had deposed their 
governor, Alexander triumphantly proclaimed himself ‘Prince of 
North and South Bulgaria." In taking this bold step he braved the 
wrath of Russia and also of Serbia. The latter, jealously desirous 
of securing “' territorial compensation’ to match the strengthening of 
her neighbor, revealed her resentment by sending troops across the 
Bulgarian frontier. In the war that followed, although Russia with- 
drew hey officers, Bulgaria was victorious and, although Austria 
shielded Serbia from being -punished, the victory assured Bulgarians 
of the ultimate triumph of unification. Great Britain, believing 
that a strong Bulgatia hostile to Russia would be friendly to her 
interests, became a champion of the Bulgarian national cause and 
succeeded in restraining opposition to it onethe part of its most 
dangerous enemies, Russia and Turkey, 

,vet almost a decade elapsed before the fast accompli was formally 

stecognized by the great powers. In the meantime dramatic events 
occurred in Bulgaria, In 1886 Prince Alexander was kidnapped 
and hustled out of the country by enemies who forced him to sign 
his abdication, Nationalist defenders of the prince, headed by the 
noted leader, Stambulov, gained control of the government, but Alex- 
ander, embarrassed by the hostility of the tsar to his resumption of 
power, made his abdication permanent. After a delay of almost 4 
year, the Bulgarians chose as his successor Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg. 
Then during a period of seven years governmental affairs were left 
almost entirely in the hands of Stambulov, “the Bulgarian Bis- 
marck,'’ who as prime minister pursued an aggressive anti-Russian 
policy. Finally in 1894, the new prince, forcing his imperious min- 
‘ister to resign and asserting his own control over the government, 
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initiated more friendly relations with Russia, and gained, in 1896, 
official recognition from the powers and Turkey for his régime in 
united Bulgaria. 

In spite of foreign dangers and heavy military burdens at home, 
Bulgaria developed rapidly into a modern state in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. Between 1878 and 1908 she improved her 
agriculture, developed her coal mining industry, extended her rail- 
way and telegraph systems, and more than trebled the value of her 
foreign trade. 

Soon after the triumph of the movement for Bulgarian unification, 
a vety troublesome national problem developed in Armenia along 
the eastern border of Asia Minor. Armenians generally wete loyal 
to the Turks before 1878. After that date, largely as a result of the 
sultan's failure to concede reforms he had promised to grant, a 
nationalist movement developed among them, and a minority of 
aggressive young Armenians organized secret societies, incited 
led tad agitation, and even connived at the idea of encourag- 
ing the Turks to massacre some of their Christian countrymen. The 
aggressive elements believed that after such a massacre European 
public opinion would exert pressure upon the powers and force them 
to intervene in Turkey to secute independence for Armenia. The 
Turks were greatly alarmed by this growth of Armenian nationalism 
for two reasons. First, it should be remembered, the Armenians 
were scattered over a wide area in Turkey in no part of which they 
constituted more than about half of the population. Hence if they 
should gain their independence, they would undoubtedly not only free 
themselves but also destroy the sultan’s authority over hundreds of 
thousands of loyal Mohammedan subjects. Furthermore most of the 
Armenian settlements were between the Sea of Alexandretta at the 
extreine northeastern corner of the Mediterranean and the eastern 
end of the Black Sea. If an independent state should be created to 
include all territory between these two points it would cut the Otto- 
man Empire in Asia into two sections. This would strike the most 
decisive single blow that had ever been struck at the territorial in- 
tegrity of the Empire. Therefore Abdul Hamid concluded that Arinc-, 
nian nationalism must be stamped out root and branch. In the 
summer of 1894, taking a disturbance between Kurds and Armenians 
as his excuse, he inaugurated a series of massacres which continued 
during a petiod of two years, bréke out on one occasion in Constan- 
tinople, and resulted in a loss of lives estimated to number at least 
26,000.1. Under the leadership of Great Britain the powers presented 
to the sultan a scheme for administrative reform in Armenia but 
jealousy among them prevented their forcing him to carry it into 
effect. Consequently his ruthless policy triumphed completely. 
Nevertheless the problem of what to do with Armenians in Turkey 

1 Some writers estimate that the Turks massacred over 50,000 Armenians between 
1894 and 1896. 
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was not permanently solved. Armenian nationalism was merely 
checked. Armenian revolutionary societies continued to carry on 
their propaganda after 1896 much the same as they had carried it 
on before the beginning of the tragic occurrences of the preceding two 
years. Fresh outbreaks and additional massacres occurred in central 
Armenia in 1904 and 1908, in lesser ot southern Armenia in 1909, 
and finally in all parts of the country during the World War when 
the bitter vendetta between the two peoples culminated logically in 
an attempt on the part of the Turks to deport all Armenian nation- 
als from Armenia and virtually to destroy their race. 

A third national problem which developed in the Near East 
during the reign of Abdul Hamid Il was that of the disposal of more 
than 2,500,000 Greeks — particularly those on the island of Crete — 
who owed allegiance to the sultan. Independent Greece, enticed by 
nationalists who advanced the ‘‘Great Idea’ of a Greater Greece, 
dreamed of a day when she would annex the territories which these 
Hellenes (Greeks) inhabited. . 

Truly the record of Greece in the nineteenth century ‘scarcely 
entitled her to aspire thus to the attainment of a pretentious national 
program, During the period between the close of the Greek War of 
Independence and the time when Thessaly was ceded to Greece ‘the 
kingdom of Hellas,’’ as an English authority has exclaimed, ‘‘ seemed 
to have failed in its mission altogether.'" Athens was rebuilt, educa- 
tion was extended to a part of the masses, and a national university 
was founded (1837), but brigandage and the threat of bankruptcy 
“chronically incapacitated"’ the government. In 1843 revolution- 
aties forced King Otto to grant a constitution, and in 1862 they drove 
him from the throne. Greeks then tendered their crown to a Danish 
prince who assumed the title George I, and in 1864 issued a new 
constitution by which the entite legislative power was vested in a 
Boulé or single representative chamber of 184 members. Thereafter 
bitter strife between native political leaders, particularly Trikoupes 
who urged domestic reform and sDelyannes who was interested in 
furthering a chauvinist foreign policy, was added to the woes of 
Greece. Not until a period following 188r, in fact, did even Greek 

“material development, thanks to the work of Trikoupes, became 
appreciable through the building of tailways and wagon roads, the 
opening of mines, and the expansion of commerce. 

When Greeks became relatively mote prosperous than they 
had been formerly, they also became relatively more insistent that 
they should realize their dream of a Greater Greece. Foreigners 
who visited them were impressed by their growing national zeal. 
“When will the oppressed majority of our race escape the Turkish 
yoke?’ one westerner believes the Greeks were continually in- 
quiring. “If the Ottoman dominion is destroyed, what redistribu- 
tion of its provinces will follow? Shall we then achieve our national 

1 Even as late as 1910, 30 per cent of the army recruits in Greece were illiterate. 
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unity, or will our Balkan neighbors encroach upon the inheritance 
which is justly ours?’' In 1896 an insurrection (by no means the 
first) against the Turks broke out on the island of Crete and a year 
later Greek nationalism forced the Hellenic king to send aid to the 
insurgents. The powers intervened to stop fighting on the island but 
they were unable to prevent Greece and Turkey from fighting a brief 
though bitter national struggle on the continent of Europe. In the 
struggle Turkey won decisively. Nevertheless the powers induced 
Abdul Hamid, Ghazi (the conqueror) as he proudly styled himself 
for winning the war, to be satisfied with the cession of a small strip 
of Greek territory in Thessaly, and they forced him to pay liberal 
compensation for it to the cause of a Greater Greece by proclaiming 
the autonomy of Crete. In 1905 Cretans led by Eleutherios Venize~ 
los, a statesman who latex, played a leading role in founding Greater 
Greece, declared for union between their island and the independent 
Hellenic state. The powers intervened again and on this occasion 
upheld the sovereignty of Turkey, but in 1906, after further disturb- 
ances, they conceded that the king of Greece should appoint a high 
commissioner to rule Crete and that Greek officers should reorganize 
the Cretan military units. Formal annexation of the island by Greece 
was delayed for seven more yeats until 1913. Meanwhile the king 
of the Greeks, finding his state bankrupt as a consequence of the war 
of 1897 with Turkey, called Venizelos to Athens (1909) to put the 
Hellenic house in order. The Cretan leader at once proved himself 
worthy of the royal confidence. He suppressed brigandage, reformed 
government finance, reorganized the army and navy, and through 
diplomacy made sue that in the next offensive against Turkey, Greece 
would not fight alone as she had fought hopelessly in 1897. 

Closely related to the problem of the disposal of territory in- 
habited by Greeks in Turkey was that of what to do with Ma¢e- 
donia, Macedonia, it is well to note, is the area of rolling hills and 
rich agricultural basips which occupies a central location in the 
Balkan peninsula. It constitutes there, as an American authority 
has correctly stated, ‘‘the natural focus of the whole Balkan world.” 
During modern times it has contained a residuum of all racial groups 
in the Balkans, Bulgars, Greeks, and Serbs especially have been well * 
represented within its limits. Before 1878 Turks misruled and ex- 
ploited the inhabjrants seemingly without fear of molestation. 
Soon after that date, however, Ghtistian Balkan peoples with’ strong 
ethnological claims to Macedonia bid, one after another, for its 
possession, 

Bulgars with perhaps the strongest ethnological claims to 
Macedonia were naturally first among the Balkan Christians to 
give setious attention after 1878 to the problem of winning the 
country, In the beginning their policy was one of peaceful penetra- 
tion. Bulgarian churchmen, taking advantage of the sultan’s decree 
of 1870 which permitted residents of districts in Turkey to secure 
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through petition their transfer from the jurisdiction of the patriarch 
to that of the exarch, quickly won over to their faith most of the 
Christians in central Macedonia, secured the expulsion of Greek 
churchmen thete, and iristalled their own priests and bishops in the 
places Jefe vacant after the departure of the Greeks. Moreover they 
aided in founding schools to teach the children of the peasants the 
Bulgarian language and national history. Within the decade follow- 
ing the time when Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia were united (1885), 
this furthering of Bulgarian propaganda proved so successful that 
Greeks and Serbians became alarmed Jest it should destroy all hope of 
their gaining advantages in Macedonia, Accordingly they spread 
counter-propaganda throughout the country to check the influence of 
their Balkan neighbors. 

Directly, the rivalry of the three peoples ceased to be one of words 
and became one of deeds. Bulgarians again took the lead. In 1895 
they formed a ‘Supreme Macedo-Adrianopolitan Committee’? which 
busied itself by encouraging the organization of armed bands to raid 
the Macedonian area. The aim of the committee in so busy itself 
was to overawe Turkish officials and tival Balkan agents. Greeks 
and Serbs soon followed the example of the Bulgars. Turks, in turn, 
unable to apprehend the raiders, retaliated by punishing Macedonians 
whom they suspected to be in league with the enemy nationalists, 
Consequently life in Macedonia became almost intolerable, 

An Austro-Russian agreement of 1897 committed the European 

powets to long inaction, through fear of disastrous consequences 
by disturbance of the status quo, At last in 1903 the powers in- 
tervened and forced upon the sultan the well-known Muirzsteg 
Program, a program of reforms drawn up by representatives of 
Austria-Hungary and Russia, It provided that (x) Austrian and 
Russian civil agents should supervise the work of Turkey's ad- 
ministrative officials in Macedonia; (2) an Italian general and 
officers from all the great European states except Germany should 
reorganize and command the logal gendarmer or police force; G) 
after pacification was secured, Turkey should modify the boundaries 
of her administrative units in Macedonia with a view to a more 
sregulat grouping of nationalities; (4) inixed cominissions made up 
of an equal number of Christians and Moslems should enquire into 
the recent crimes; and (5) Turkey should pay reparations to those 
of her subjects who had suffered asa result of the disturbances, 

Unfortunately the reform program of the powers proved to be 
only a temporary remedy for the ills of Macedonia. In 1908 it was 
abandoned entirely, soon anarchy resumed its sway in the heart of 
the Balkans, and in 1912-13 the latter area became the chief bone 
of contention in wats in which evety Balkan state was at one time 
or another actively involved. 

A fifth national problem which developed in the Near Bast at 
the close of the nineteenth century bore a direct relation to the 
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origin of the World War; it was the problem of Jugo-Slav unification, 
During most of the nineteenth century, it is true, the prospect for a 
union of Jugo-Slav territories was by no means bright. Serbia, the 
state to which nationalists looked for leadership, freed her peasants 
of feudal obligations so early as 1833, but she remained unprogressive 
in other respects and seemingly was incapable of assuring success for 
an aggressive nationalist program. Perhaps the most discouraging 
thing in her record was her inability to escape from tragic domestic 
sttife which centered 1n a blood feud between the prominent Obren- 
ovich and Petrovich families. The origin of this feud dated back to 
1817 when Kara George Petrovich, returning home from abroad, 
was murdered and Milosh Obrenovich was accused of having 
prompted the deed. Its influence threw a shadow over Serbian history 
for the ensuing century. dt was at least partly responsible fot three 
changes of dynasty, the assassination of Prince Michael in 1868, 
and the wiping out of the only surviving direct branch of the Obren- 
ovich family in 1903. 

While Serbians delayed the furthering of a program for Jugo-Slav 
unification, Montenegrins adopted measures which threatened to 
transform their ancient theocracy into a permanent separate state 
organized after a western fashion. Peter II (1830-51) introduced 
adininistrative reforms and created an elective senate. Danilo II 
(1851-60) divested himself of his religious functions as bishop of 
Cettinje, established the principle of primogeniture for the inheritance 
of the princeship, made the senate appointive instead of elective, and 
effected judicial and military reforms. Indeed not until the close of 
the World War was successful consideration given to the idea of a 
union between the two self-governing Jugo-Slay states, 

Nevertheless soon after 1878 Jugo-Slav nationalism became a 
potent force in the Balkans. It was without question the chief 
influence which prompted Serbia to attack Bulgaria in 1885, to adopt 
an aggressive policy jn Macedonia at a later date, and to assume a 
hostile policy towards Austria-Hungary early in the twentieth cen- 
tury. In 1903 its triumph over opposing influences in Serbia was 
signalized when nationalist partisans of the Petrovich family placed 
Peter I upon the throne. After that event Serbians aggressively cx- 
tended preparations for an expansion of their state into a Greater 
Serbia or Jugo-Slayia, They zealously continued to look after Serb- 
ian interests in Macedonia and, defying the powerful dual monar- 
chy, flooded Bosnia and Herzegovina with propaganda, hoping, 
almost without an obvious cause to hope, that somehow it would pre- 
pate the way for Serbia's eventual annexation of those two Jugo-Slav 
districts. In r908 when Austrians announced a permanent uniting: 
of the districts with Austria-Hungary, Serbian resentment was so 
intense that it provoked a serious international crisis, Six years 
later, Jugo-Slav nationalism struck down the Austrian, Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, and the World War ensued, 


cy 
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Another important national problem which developed in the 
Near East at the close of the nineteenth century was that of the 
expansion of Rumania to include all territories in which Rumanian 
inhabitants were predominant. As in Greece and Serbia, domestic 6, The problem 
difficulties within the Danubian provinces prevented Rumanians ga Sree 
giving much attention to the problem until after 1878. During the : 
period when Alexander Cuza was in power (1859-66) the state severed 
its connections with the Greek Orthodox Church, confiscated the 
property of the Rumanian monasteries, abolished feudal obligations, 
and allotted to about 400,000 peasant proprietors approximately 
4,000,000 actes of the nobles’ land at low prices fixed by government 
agents. Furthermore Cuza initiated legislation for the founding of 
universities at Jassy and Bucharest, introduced the telegraph into his Domestic 
country, improved the coinage, and encourtiged the growth of cities, sag eee 
Still the idea of reform was not popular with the nobles or bayars who Rumania, 
constituted the most powerful political element in the country. 1859-78 
They effectively prevented the extension of a governmental, system 
of universal education,’ insisted upon a policy of anti-semitism, 
and even procured the abdication (1866) of their zealous though 
overbearing prince and reformer. With Cuza out of the way, a Ger- 
man prince, Charles (Carol) of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, was 
invited to ascend the throne and a constitution providing for a 
bicameral legislature was adopted. An idea of the way in which 
many foreigners regarded Rumania at the time of Prince Charles’ 
accession may be gained from the following remark of the Austrian 
ambassador at Constantinople: ‘‘If Prince Carol manages to pull 
through without outside help, and make Rumania governable, it 
will be the greatest tour de forse I have ever witnessed in my diplomatic 
career of more than half a century. It will be nothing less than a 
conjuring trick.” 

After 1878 Rumanians continued to neglect popular education, 
to ignore demands for an extension of agrariaw reform, and to per- 
secute the Jews, but they succeeded at least in furthering the material 
development of their country. Railways, something which did not Material 
exist in Rumania before 1869, were rapidly constructed until, in elope in 
3913, 2,100 miles of government-owned tracks traversed virtudlly ofter rit 
every district within the state. Likewise water transportation was 
developed, Besides river services.on the Danube, the governtnent 
established lines of sea-going vessels*plying from the Black Sea port 
of Constantsa to Constantinople and beyond. Also it fostered private 
development of industries, coal mines, and oil wells, Finally, in 
spite of Rumania's unprogtessive agrarian policy — her failure to 
adopt remedial legislation satisfactory to the small landholdets te- 
sulted in no less than five peasants’ risings between 1866 and 


* An American authority estimates that as late as the opening of the twentieth 
century “sixty per cent of the Rumanian population above seven years of age was still 
illiterate.” 
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19071—agriculture was improved to such an extent that at the 
opening of the twentieth century the little Danubian state ranked 
third among the grain-growing countries of the world. 

Along with material development in Rumania, as in Greece, 
came the growth of aggressive nationalism. The problem of Ru- 
manian expansion dated really from the year 1878 when Russia, 
at the close of the war in which Rumania had aided het to defeat 
Turkey, ungratefully forced her ally to exchange the fertile southern 
part of Bessarabia for the barren Dobrudja region. Thereafter 
Rumanians continually looked forward to the day when they would 
regain their lost province. In due time they dreamed also of procur- 
ing the other parts of Bessarabia, Bukowina, and Transylvania —- in 
fact all the areas inhabited predominantly by brother Rumanians. 
Nationalism influenced tlfe policy of their government as it did that 
of all other Balkan states. It even prompted Rumania to take an 
interest in Macedonian affairs. Three times — in 1905, 1906, and 
1g910*-rrivalry over the persecution by Greek raiders of wandering 
Viachs in Macedonia led to Rumania’s breaking off diplomatic 
relations with Greece. In 1913 nationalism led Rumania to enter 
the second Balkan War; similarly in 1916 it led her to place her exist- 
ence at stake by casting her lot with the Entente Allies in the World 
War. 


6. InrernationaL Rrvarry wy Taz Near Easr at tHe 
Cxosz oy THE Ninerernrn Century 


The Treaty of Paris which was signed at the close of the Crimean 
War failed to serve as an instrument for the prevention of future inter- 
national rivalry in the Near East. Several important influences, in 
addition to the native inability of the Turks to rejuvenate their state 
and the development of national problems in the Near East, contrib- 
uted to its failure. First, Russia never really gave up her ambition 
to gain Constantinopte, and since she did not abandon it her rivalry 
with Great Britain continued. Russians, it is true, accepted the 
provisions of the Paris treaty which provided for the destruction of 
Russian power in the Black Sea area. Nevertheless their pledge, given 
under duress, was of little value, for at the time it wasgiven they re- 
solved to renounce these provisions when a favorable,occasion to do 
so appeared, Accdrdingly in 1871, when France was defeated in the 
Franco-Prussian Wat, they boldfy flouted British opinion by announc-, 
ing that Russia would no longer respect the neutralization of the 
Black Sea. Not only Russia but also Austria-Hungary, excluded from 
both Germany and Italy after 1866, prepared to resume an aggressive 


1 The chief agrarian difficulty in Rumania was due to the smallness of the peasant 
holdings. Even after the state domains (the former church lands amounting to nearly 


-one third of the total land area of Rumania) were sold to the peasants, under che 


provisions of the land act of 1889, the great majority of holdings included less than 
twenty-five acres. About half of the agriculeural lands of Rumania remained in the 
hands of a few thousand large landowners. 
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policy against Turkey. Even more important as causes for continued 
international rivalry in the Near East after 1856 were two economic 
factors. The construction of the Suez Canal was one of these. The 
canal was dug between 1854 and 1869 by a French company which was 
assisted financially by the Egyptian government; yet it was of more 
concern to Great Britain than to any other power because it was 
a vital link on the most direct route from England to India and the 
British Austtalasian colonies. Its construction prepared the way for 
international rivalry over the control of Egypt as well as over the 
control of the isthmus which it spanned. The second economic factor 
was the growth of European commerce and investment, in other 
words, western ‘economic penetration,’ in Turkey, Although all of 
the powers shared in Turkey's trade, Great Britain, France, and 
Germany were the states most interested in it. Germany, entering 
the international scramble for raw materials, markets, and colonies 
Jater than her two leading rivals, staked out extensive economic 
claims in Asia Minor. In so doing she provoked serious rivalry with 
them and also with Russia, " 

The continuance of international rivalry over Turkish affairs 
became abundantly evident after insurrections broke out in the 
Balkans in 1875. In 1875-76 rivalry among the powers contributed 
materially to the defeat of international intervention designed to end 
the Balkan insurrections, Later, ‘as has been suggested heretofore, 
it forced the tsar to permit a revising of the Treaty of San Stefano at 
the European Congress of Berlin (1878), it led to Anglo-Russian com- 
plications when the question of Bulgarian unification was raised 
(4885), and between 1894 and 1896 it neutralized lamentably inter- 
national pressure to terminate Turkish massacres in Armenia, 

In Egypt international rivalry was limited almost entirely to 
competition between Great Britain and France, and it resulted in 
the establishment of British ascendancy over the country, It devel- 
oped in this manner. In 2875 the Egyptian governtnent, menaced 
by bankruptcy, offered its shares of Suez canal stock for sale, They 
were purchased immediately by agents of the British government, 
thussassuring to the latter important financial interests in the Egyp- 
tian region. A year later the Abedive (the ruler of Egypt had assumed 
that title in 1867), unable to stave off financial difficulties longer, was 
forced to yield dual control of his finances to Britain and France. 
Between 1876 and 188: the two ra@eivers worked hatmoniously 

“#bgether but at the close of that period an event occurred which was 
' destined to occasion a serious misunderstanding between them. It 
was an insurrection of Arab soldiers led by a native Egyptian, Colonel 


Ahmed Arabi Pasha, who aimed to destroy the influence of foreigners , 


in Egypt. Regardless of the French government's unwillingness te 
act because of the emergency, the British promptly sent troops int 
Egypt to crush the rising. After the troops had accomplished thei 
purpose (1882), the British assured to themselves control over th 
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country by establishing there an English financial ‘‘adviser’' to 
teplace the former dual administration. Henceforth for over two 
decades Great Britain and France quarreled over the ultimate 
disposal of Egypt. British statesmen persistently claimed their 
“‘occupation’’ was not permanent but they refused to comply with 
French demands that they set a time when they wonld withdraw. 
Not until their fear of German power became pressing did the two 
powers consent to compromise their differences in North Africa 
(2904). Then at last France recognized British supremacy in Egypt 
and Britain agreed to support French interests in Algiers, Tunis 
(which the French had occupied in 1881), and Morocco. 

The most serious international rivalry in the Near East at the 
close of the nineteenth century owed its origin to the development 
of German interests in Tarkey. Bismarck once stated that he never 
took the trouble ‘‘even to open the mail bag from Constantinople."’ 
According to his opinion the whole of the Balkans was not worth 
“the bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier."’ Far different however 
were the views of William II and numerous other Germans, They, 
after 1878, like the British at an earlier date, were eager because of 
political as well as economic reasons to strengthen Turkey and to 
assure her tetritorial integrity. Germans would contribute ‘not a 
penny for a weak Turkey,’ a prominent German writer declared 
(1903), “but for a strong Turkey’ they would contribute everything 
they could give. In 1883 Bismarck, even, consented to the appoint- 
ment of a military mission under General von der Goltz to reorganize 
the Turkish army as a sort of insurance that if anti-German elements 
should gain the ascendancy at the court of the tsar, Russia would not 
dare to attack Germany. In 1889 and again in 1898, the kaiser paid 
visits to the sultan and personally demonstrated his friendship for 
his fellow sovereign. On the second accasion he delivered an address 
at Damascus declaring that the 300,000,000 Mohammedans dispersed, 
throughout the Eastemight rest assured that at all! times the German 
emperor would be their friend. During the period from 1897 to 
1912, when the waning of British friendship for Turkey became very 
apparent, the capable German ambassador at Constantinople, Barog 
Marschall von Bieberstein, won Turkish confidence almost com- 
pletely in the intentions of Germany in the Near East. He succeedéd 
in winning the favor of the Young Turks after they gained control 
of the Ottoman government (rg08) as he had won earlier the favor 
of their predecessors. The reason for his success can readily be seen. 
“Germany,’’ Turkish leaders believed on the eve of the World 
War, ''. . . was the only Power which desired to see Turkey strong, 
Germany’s interests could be secured by the strengthening of Turkey, * 
and that alone. Germany could not lay hands on Turkey as if she 
were a colony, for neither the geographical position nor her resources 
made that possible. The result was that Germany regarded Turkey 
as a link in the commercial and trading chain, and thus became her 
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stoutest champion against the Entente governments [Britain, France, 
and Russia] which wanted to dismember her, particularly as the eli- 
mination of Turkey would mean the final ‘encirclement’ of Ger- 
many,” ! 

The chief question over which Germany and her rivals quarreled 
in the Near East was that of the building of railways. In 1866 British 
capitalists opened a road in Asia Minor extending from the important 
port of Smyrna southeastward to Aidin. Later French capitalists 
opened a line from Smyraa, northeast to Cassaba. In 1888, at a time 
when Frenchmen gained rights to build additional lines in Syria, the 
Germans gained their first concession for railway building in Turkey. 
It was for a road to connect Constantinople with Angora, a city in 
the heart of Asia Minor. The Germans proved to be very efficient 
builders. They completed the constructian of their road Gor miles 
in length) by January, 1893, and promptly were awarded the right 
to build a branch line planned to run from Eski Shehr, about midway 
along the Constantinople-Angora road, southeastward 276 miles to 
Konia, This was the line, completed in 1896, which was finally 
(2899) projected on towards the southeast, crossing the Taurus 
Mountains and extending into Mesopotamia through Bagdad to the 
head of the Persian Gulf, to become a link of the famous ‘'B.B.B,” 
(Betlin-Byzantium-Bagdad) Railway. As soon as it was projected 
thus Englishmen became alarmed Jest it should endanger their intet- 
ests in Mesopotamia, Persia, and India, The formal granting of the 
concession for the Bagdad line (x903) served as the signal for intet- 
national rivalry — particularly between Britain and Germany ~ 
pethaps as bitter as the great powers have ever indulged in without 
immediately resorting to armed conflict, 

In spite of their bitter misunderstanding over the building of the 
Bagdad railway the powers eventually adjusted the matter. In 1899 
after Germans had been awarded the preliminary concession for the 
Bagdad line they made an agreement with Frenchmen whereby the lat- 
ter, abandoning a rival railway scheme, gained the right to purchase 
a 40 per cent interest in the German project. In 1903 the British 
government refused to grant permission for British capitalists to 
‘make a similar agreement, Nevertheless between 1910 and 1914 
Germany and her rivals adjusted all important questions over which 
they disagreed relative to railway building in Tyrkey: (2) In 1910 
the*kaiser and the tsar met at Potsdam where they agreed that in 
return for Russian recognition of German rights in the Bagdad system 
Getmany should recognize Russian interests in Persia, (2) In Feb- 
tuaty, 1914, German and French financiers drew up an agreement 
which they induced their governments to accept; it provided that 

} The statement quoted above was made by the noted Young Turk leader D'jemal 
Pasha in memoirs which he wrote after the close of the World War. On August 2, 1914, 
it is interesting to note, the Turks and the Germans signed a secret treaty of alliance. 


According to the opinion of D‘jemal the treaty was “an excellent compact between two 
independent governments on the basis of equality of rights.” 
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northern Asia Minor and Syria should be recognized as French spheres 
of economic influence (for building railways, etc.), that the region 
through which the Bagdad railway was being built should be ac- 
cepted as a similar German sphere, and that the Germans should re- 
purchase the shares of the Bagdad line which Frenchmen had secured 
under the agreement of 1899. (3) Finally in June, 1914, British and 
German diplomats, prompted from behind the scenes by capitalists of 
the two countries, negotiated a treaty by which British economic 
interests in Mesopotamia were safeguarded to compensate Great Brit- 
ain for her recognizing German control of the eastern section of 
the “B,B.B.”" Thus the powers assured to themselves the protection 
of their interests in Turkey. But, what had they done to safeguard 
the interests of Turkey? The real purpose of the treaties, according 
to the statement of a prominent German diplomat ‘‘was to divide 
Asia Minor into spheres of interest, although this expression was 
anxiously avoided, ont of regard for the rights of the sultan,” Truly, 
Turkey's territorial integrity was intact; still she was bound, 
bound completely and subject to the dictates of the powers in an 
economic sense. 


7. Taz Youne Turx Ruvowution and THE Barkan Wars 


Before European financiers had completed their plans to divide 
the Ottoman Empire into spheres of economic influence a day of final 
reckoning came for the reactionary political régime of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid II. The reckoning came as a logical result of the failure of 
the sultan to obtain a solution for the troublesome national and inter- 
national problems which grew alarmingly within his domains after 
1878, but it was occasioned immediately by the activities of an 
organization known as the Party of Union and Progtess. The mem- 
bets of the party, the so-called Young Turks, favored constitutional 
government in Turkey. Many of them were inen young in yeats who 
had been educated in western Europe where they had gained admira- 
tion for, and a veneer of, Europeanculture. They were ardent nation- * 
alists as well as political liberals. They aimed to revive the consti- 
tution of 1876, to westernize Turkey, to abolish all inequalities ind, 
alse all special privileges such as the ones enjoyed by fogeignets under 


* the capitulation system and the exemption of the rayabs from military 


service in the Ottoman Empire, and to make all subjects of the,sultan 
Ottomans. They perfected theft organization gradually durifig the ° 
first decade of the twentieth century, Working at first from head- 
quarters outside of Turkey, they permeated their native country and 
scattered propaganda after a manner similar to the way in which 
Gteeks and Bulgars had spread their separatist agitation at earlie 
dates. In July, 1908, with their preparations for revolt complete atts 
even with the assurance of the support of the Turkish army, the* 
Young Turks struck a decisive blow to guarantee the success of their 
movement. At Salonica in southern Macedonia they proclaimed the 
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constitution of 1876, and two army corps supporting their cause 
threatened to march on Constantinople if the sultan refused to recog- 
nize the proclamation. Deserted by his army, Abdul Hamid did not 
attempt in July, 1908, to resist his enemies. Instead he hastily gave 
official sanction for the restoration of the constitution,'dismissed his 
corrupt ministers and appointed others approved by the central com- 
mittee of the Party of Union and Progress, issued a decree abolishing 
the system of espionage (which had cost Turkey about $6,000,000 
yearly), and published a writ summoning a national Parliament. 
Soon, in fact, the triumph of the Young Turks became complete. In 
1gog, when Abdul Hamid did attempt to resist them and to head a 
counter-tevolution, their armed forces occupied the capital; there- 
upon the national Parliament supported the cause of the Young 
Turks and deposed the reactionary sultan. * 

Although the triumph of the Young Turks was complete, they 
failed to carry into effect their lofty aims for the improvement of 
Turkey. It is true that in 1908 an era of good feeling seemed momen- 
tarily to have begun in the Ottoman Empire. Even in the Macedonian 
region strife ceased between the rival nationalist factions. Never- 
theless before many months had passed the emotional enthusiasm 
which the revolution had aroused subsided, and the new administra~ 
tion found itself confronted by insurmountable difficulties in widely 
separated parts of the Empire. The non-Ottoman races in those areas 
resented particularly the ‘‘Turkification’’ policy of the Party of 
Union and Progress which the ‘‘young men in a hurry’’ — an ob- 
server of the revolution gave that appellation to the Young Turks — 
evolved in a practical way soon after their initial triumph through 
the adoption of measures, (t) to make the Turkish language the 
official language of the Empire, (2) to standardize education, and 
(3) to exact rigorously taxes and military service from all subjects 
of the sultan, The subject racial elements of Turkey had hailed the 
downfall of Abdul Hamid because they expected to ‘gain fresh privi- 

gleges from the new régime and notbecause they shared to the slight- 
est extent the desire of the Young Turks to see all peoples in the Em- 
pite*become Ottomans. Consequently they promptly renounced 
“ their friendship for the new administration, The insurgent bards 
reappeated in Macedonia, a serious nationalist revolt flared up in 
Albania (rgro0), and disturbances, almost equally serious, developed 
‘in Arabia, Armenia, and Kurdistan. Unfortunately the ‘young men 
‘in a hurry,” impatient with opposition, adopted anew the familiar 
despotic methods of their predecessors, They used bribery and 
violence to influence elections, forbade public meetings and anti- 
Octoman agitation, disarmed the people of Macedonia, planted new 
#Moslem colonies among them, and, as was suggested above, permitted 
‘the renewal of Armenian massacres in Cilicia (southern Armenia). 
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Revolution, profited extensively at Turkish expense. First, on October 
5, 1908, Ferdinand of Bulgaria proclaimed his state entirely independ- 
ent of Turkey and declared himself tsar of the Bulgarian people. 
Two days later the Austro-Hungarian government announced its 
formal annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Turks recognized 
these arbitrary arrangements though they derived slight satisfaction 
from the small indemnities which they received as compensation from 
the two offending states.! In 1912 Italy also profited at the expense 
of Turkey; she struck a sudden unprovoked blow to destroy Turkish 
influence in Tripoli. The porte attempted desperately to defend its 
interests against the aggressions of the Italians, but it was too weak 
to challenge Italian control of the sea, and eventually, in October, 
1912, when even more serious dangers threatened Turkey in a quarter 
nearer the heart of the Empire, the Turkish ministers had to consent 
reluctantly to the negotation of a settlement with the government at 
Rome. By the Treaty of Lausanne, signed October 18, 1912, Italy 
gained a Clear title to Tripoli and obtained the right to hold tem- 
porarily a number of islands in the ABgean Sea. These islands — 
Rhodes, Patmos, and the Dodekanesé group — had been ‘occupied 
by Italian forces during the Turco-Italian War. Unfortunately, at 
least it was unfortunate from the Turkish point of view, the settle- 
ment with Italy did not forestall the more serious dangers which 
threatened Turkey nearer home. Indeed, almost simultaneously with 
the signing of the Treaty of Lausanne, Bulgaria, Greece, Serbia, and | 
Montenegro united at last to drive the Turks from Europe “and, 
ignoring the warning of the great powers that they would not admit 
at the end of the conflict ‘‘any modification in the territorial status 
quo in European Turkey,"’ formally declqred war upon the sultan. 
During the month and a half following the outbreak of the first 


‘Balkan War, contrary to the expectations of many western militaty 


authorities, the Balkan allies won decisively over the Turks, The 
Greeks swept the Tyrks from the Hegean Sea area and occupied 
important tetritories in Epirus and southern Macedonia where they 
captured the important city of Salonica. The Montenegrins confined 
their military operations to the vicinity of Scutati, a strategic town 
along the southern frontiet of Montenegro. The Serhs defeated thé 
Turks in the battle of Kumanovo, overran forthetn and central 
Macedonia, captured the Turkish stronghold of Monastir, and after 
crossing Albania reached the Adriatic at Durazzo. The Bulgarians 
attained the successes which contributed most to the triumph of the . 
Balkan allies. Because of the location of their country they had to « 
bear the brunt of the fighting against the Turks. Within a fortnight 
after the beginning of their offensive operations they won brilliant 
victories in eastern Thrace at Kirk Kilisse and Lule Burgas; these , 


4 Austria-Hungary agreed to evacuate Novibacar and to pay an indemnjey* of 
$11,000,000. Bulgaria consented to pay $24,990,000; to be applied, however, towards 
the indemnity debt of 1878 to Russia, es 
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victories prepated the way for a Bulgarian advance to the Chataldja 
line of fortifications which was only about twenty miles west of 
Constantinople. 

In December, 1912, after the Turks had appealed to the great 
powers for mediation, an armistice was signed between Turkey, 
Bulgaria, and Serbia, Under the terms of this armistice the belliget- 
ents dispatched representatives to London to negotiate peace. Only 
the three fortified towns of Adrianople, Janina, and Scutari remained 
under Turkish control beyond the Chataldja line; yet the porte’s 
delegates who defended Ottoman interests at the Congress of London 
would not admit that the military situation confronting their coun- 
tty was a hopeless one. Persistently, they refused to concede demands 
which the representatives of the Balkan allies insisted that the porte 
must grant before the Balkan peoples would consent to lay down 


their arms. The Ottoman delegates refused particularly to promise, 


the ceding of Adrianople to Bulgaria and the ceding of the Begean 
islands to Greece, For several weeks the negotiations dragged along 
tediously, Then, early in the year 1913, every hope of securing an 
immediate settlement in the Balkans was blasted. Through a coup 
@ tat, January 23, a Young Turk party of action headed by Enver Bey 
and favoring “no surrender’? gained control of the government at 
Constantinople. Soon thereafter the Congress of London was dis- 
banded and, on February 3, the war between Turkey and the Balkan 
league was renewed. 

After the renewal of hostilities in February, 1913, the Balkan 
allies confined most of their attention to besieging the three strong- 
holds beyond the Chataldja line which still remained under Turkish 
control. On April 23, Scutasi, the last of the three to be surrendered, 
fell to the Montenegrins. Even before it fell the Turks, who had been 
unable to break the enemy lines threatening their capital, finally 
abandoned all hope of winning in the struggle and appealed a second 
time for the mediation of the great powers. 9 

The Congress of London teass®mbled promptly and on May 30, 
1913, representatives of the Balkan states and Turkey signed a peace 
which ended the first Balkan War. In a secret treaty drawn up with 
Russian apprebation! by Bulgarian and Serbian ministers (March, 
1912) before the opening of the war, bargains had been made whereby 
most of Macedonia wasallotted toBulgaria. At that time the Serbians 
and Greeks expected to gain extensivé territories in the Albanian area. 
However after victory was assuted to the Balkan allies the Greeks 
emphatically announced that they intended to share in the Mace- 
donian spoils and the great powers, led by Austria-Hungary and 
Italy, interposed to prevent Greece and Serbia's gaining what they 
desired in Albania. Hence at the Congress of London no agreement 
colild be reached relative to a partitioning of the territories abandoned 


p.m * The Russian ministers to Serbia and Bulgaria, Hartwig and Nekludov, helped 
directly to bring about 2 Balkan league in rg12. 
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by the Turks, By the treaty which the belligerents signed on May 30, 

these difficult questions concerning Balkan affairs were merely 

avoided. (1) Turkey gave up all of her possessions in Europe beyond 
line extending from Midia on the Black Sea coast across Thrace to 
inos at the northeastern corner of the AZgean. (2) An independent 
ilbania was created but its organization and boundaries were not 
‘efined; those matters wete reserved for decision by the great Powers. 
3) The remainder of the territory which Turkey gave up on the 
aainland of Europe was ceded without its being partitioned to the 
Salkan allies. (4) Turkey definitely confirmed the ceding of Crete 
o Greece. (5) Finally, the status of the Aigean islands and the 
tuestion of indemnities and redistribution of debts were left, as were 
he Albanian matters, to be adjusted by the great powers.! 

Even before the Treaty of London was signed a quatrel that was 
lestined to have fatal consequences developed between Bulgaria and 
tet allies over the partitioning of the territory which they had con- 
juered from Turkey. The Bulgarians, who presumptuously remem- 
yered their brilliant victories in Thrace, demanded that the terms of 
he Serbo-Bulgar secret treaty of March, 1912, should be rigidly 
arried into effect. If the terms had been so carried into effect Bul- 
taria would have received most of Macedonia, besides large gains 
n the direction of Constantinople. The Serbs, disappointed because 
he interposing of the powers to create an independent Albania 
tad prevented Serbia’s gaining access to the Adriatic, insisted upon 
. new apportionment of the spoils. “All those with whom I have 

spoken,” the Rumanian minister to Serbia declared so early as#March, 
1913, ‘‘tell me that from the general to the last soldier, the Ser- 
bians under arms refuse to abandon Monastir and the other towns 
claimed by the Bulgarians in virtue of the treaty of alliance, and 
would rather be killed by Savoff [the Bulgarian acting commander- 
in-chief} than give up what they have conquered.”’ The Greeks 
were aroused similarly by the demands of the Bulgars and the prop- 
aganda of their own leaders andeon May 29, 1913, just a day be- 
fore the Treaty of London was signed, Greek and Serb representatives 
con¢luded a secret treaty by which their governments were pleflged 
to*work together to prevent the attaining of Bulgaria's aims in 
Macedonia. The Greeks and the Serbs not only agreed thus to oppose 
the aims of the Bulgats but also actively prepared to draw other Bal- 
kan peoples — the Montenegriss, the Rumanians, and even the Turks 
— into a coalition against their Bulgarian neighbors. 

1 Late in 1913 the great powers selected the German, Prince William of Wied, 
to be the first prince or mpret of Albania, In March, 1914, the prince attempted to set 
up a government in his new realm but his turbulent subjects immediately rose in revolt 
and soon after the outbieak of the World War forced him to flee from the country, Also 
in 1914 the great powers agreed that Greece should keep all the Aigean islands which 
she had seized during the first Balkan War except Imbros and Tenedos. The question of 
indemnities and the Orcoman debt went over to be liquidated along with a new group 
after the World War. 
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Late in June, 1913, King Ferdinand and the Bulgarian military 
Jeaders, seemingly unaware that their action would invite the inter- 
vention of a Balkan league against their country, issued orders fora The second 
surprise attack upon the Serbian forces in Macedonia. These orders, Baéton iar 
issued regardless of the lack of a previous declaration of war, were a. 
unknown to the Bulgarian cabinet; they precipitated the second 
Balkan War during which Bulgaria, opposed by Serbia, Greece, 
Montenegro, Rumania, and Turkey was decisively beaten and forced 
to sue for peace, 

At the close of the second Balkan War, Bulgaria was obliged to 
accept terms which were dictated to,her by her enemies, She settled 
with the Christian enemy states at a congress which was held in , 
Bucharest, the capital of Rumania. By the settlement negotiated The Peace of 
there, and signed August 10, 1913, Rumanfa, whose troops had won Bucharest 
the most decisive successes in the brief struggle with Bulgaria, gained {ys i 
a strip of Bulgarian territory in the southern part of the Dobrudja 
region, Serbia retained practically all the territory her armies had 
conquered in Macedonia during the first Balkan War. Montenegro 
received compensation in Novibazar. Greece shared southern 
Macedonia with Serbia and obtained control of the 2gean coast to 
a point as far east as the mouth of the Mesta River. Bulgaria and 
Turkey adjusted their differences by a treaty signed at Constanti- "the Peace of 
nople, September 29, 1913. By that treaty the Bulgarians ceded back Constantinople, 
to the Turks eastern Thrace including the city of Adrianople whicly;,¢y”” 
Turkish troops had reoccupied during the second Balkan War. Only 
a small part of the Turkish spoils of the first Balkan conflict, in fact 
less than 10,000 square miles of tetritoty, remained under Bulgarian 
control. Moreover most of Bulgaria’s new territory was mountainous 
and sparsely populated. The Bulgarians gaincd a port on the Aigean 
at Dedeagatch but mountains near the coast almost completely cut 
off access to it from the hinterland. 

Although the Treaties of Bucharest and Constantinople restored 
peace to the distracted lands of Turkey and the Balkan states they 
failed completely to solve the troublesome national problems of the 
Near Hast. Bulgaria refused to be reconciled to her losses. “Her 
people were firmly convinced that Rumanians, Serbs, and Greeks*had 
deliberately played them false, and her statesmen, looking forward 
to a renewal of war in the Balkans, proposed promptly after the sign- 
ing of the treaties to negotiate an*offensive and defensive alliance Turkey and the 
with the Turks. A treaty, providing in principle that if ‘one of Bafkan states 
the contracting parties were attacked by one or two Balkan states Fern 
the other contracting patty engaged unconditionally to assist it with 
all its forces,'' was actually drawn up by tepresentatives of Bulgaria 
and Turkey but it was never ratified. Turks also looked forwatd to 
a renewal of war in the Balkans. Their political leaders made stren- 
uous efforts to provide Turkey with a navy because they regarded a 
seafaring people, the Grecks, as their chief opponents of the future. 
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They let contracts for the building of two cruisers and a dreadnaught 
in England, they ordered destroyers, submarines, and sea-planes in 
France, they purchased military supplies in Germany as well as in 
the two western states, and they invited a German military mission 
headed by General Liman von Sanders to reorganize the Ottoman 
army. ‘“‘In view of all this activity,’’ a prominent member of the 
Young Turk cabinet in 1913-14 wrote, “‘it will at once be admitted 
that out one object in life was to make our fleet superior to the 
Greck fleet at the first possible moment."’ Likewise Greeks, Serbs, 
Montenegrins, and Rumanians foresaw and prepared for future en- 
counters. In reality the Balkan settlements of 1913 were mete truces, 
and the Balkan Wars were just preludes of a far more terrible struggle 
which started in the Balkans within a year after the signing of the 
Treaty of Bucharest and then spread rapidly until it engulfed almost 
the whole of the “‘civilized'' world. 
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PART VII 


NATIONAL IMPERIALISM AND THE SPREAD 
OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 
OVER THE WORLD 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE OLD AND THE NEW IMPERIALISM 


1. Tuz Deciinn or TH: Oxp ImprriAtism 


For three centuries before the American and French Revolutions, 
Spain, England, France, Holland, and Portugal had sought to build 
up rival colonial empires. Three principal motives, which led them 
to make a conquest of non-European regions and to plant colonies 
in them, were widely held in those days® (1) The belief prevailed 
that colonies would supply the home country with such raw materials 
as would make her economically independent of foreign powers, 
(2) It was expected that the possession of colonies would Alevelop 
new markets for the sale of surplus goods from the motherland. 
(3) These new contacts with the outer world enabled the pious to 
realize their desire to spread the Christian faith among pagan peoples. 
The predominant theory that colonies should contribute solely to 
the power and prosperity of the mother country was called the 
“mercantile doctrine.’’ It took little thought of the ‘“‘rights’' or 
of the welfare of the colonists, who were forbidden to establish 
manufactures of their own, and were forced to buy all their goods of 
the home merchants. By navigation laws and special tariffs, colonial 
industry and trade were controlled for the selfish interest of the home 
government. Although tht expansion of Europe to the overseas 
continents was so pronounced from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century, yet by 1800 about four-fifths of the land area of the earth 
had not been opened to Europeans through exploration. 

The ‘mercantile doctrine’? was shattered*by three new world 
forces: (x) the political and socifl revolutions in North and South 
America and in Europe; (2) the Industrial Revolution; and (3) the 
daissex-faire theory of industry and commerce, Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, economists like Adam Smith in England and 
the Physiocrats and Turgot in France proved the false basis of the 
“mercantile doctrine’’ and urged the inauguration of a general policy 
of complete freedom of trade. This new Ieésseg-faire theory grew 
rapidly until Great Britain, in 1849, abolished the ancient customs 
duties, and proclaimed free trade. Men like Ricardo, John Stuart 
Mill, and Malthus taught that a country was most prosperous when 
it bought in the cheapest market and sold in the dearest. The In- 
dustrial Revolution, which made Great Britain the “workshop of 
the world,”' forced her to care more for the new customers for her 
wares than for the small trade of her colonies. Further, the successful 
revolt of the colonies in North and South America from the political 
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control of the European motherlands caused European statesmen to 
conclude that it was both unwise and unprofitable to spend blood 
and gold in acquiring new colonies, or in holding old ones. Cobden, 
Bright, and even Gladstone were disposed to take this view. Fur- 
thermore the French Revolution and later insurrections on the 
continent set forth the idea of the right of self-determination for 
submerged nationalities, which naturally was extended to colonies. 
Consequently, by the middle of the nineteenth century, after the 
pronounced decline of the power of the conservative alliance created 
after 1815 by the absolute powers of Europe, old imperialism as a 
national policy seemed to be generally discredited as disadvantageous. 
It was commonly said by economists and statesmen that overseas 
possessions were only a ‘‘costly burden”’ to the homeland with no 
rewarding compensations® 

By 1850, therefore, only remnants of the old colonial empires 
were in existence. Of the vast colonial possessions of Spain, nothing 
remained but Cuba and Porto Rico in the New World, vague claims 
in Africa, and the Philippines in the Pacific; and before the close of 
the century all of these were lost except the African regions. The 
Dutch had Jost New Amsterdam in North America and Cape Colony 
in Africa, but still held Dutch Guiana in South America and impor- 
tant portions of the East Indies. France had lost all her colonial 
empire in the New World except French Guiana, and Guadeloupe and 
Martinique in the West Indies; and in India retained nothing except 
five trading-posts. Portugal had lost Brazil, but like Spain and 
France, had a loose title to certain parts of Africa. Great Britain had 
lost her Thirteen Colonies in North America, but had profited by the 
misfortunes of France and Holland. Throughout the world she had 
Jaid the foundations of a colossal empire, and was the foremost 
colonial and maritime power on earth, In Europe she held the 
strategic points of Gibraltar, Heligoland, and Malta. The United 
States had spread afross the continent. Russia owned Alaska in 
North America, Siberia in northén Asia, and was forcing her way 
into the regions about the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea, while in 
Europe, Finland and Poland were parts of her gigantic Empire. China 
and Japan were hot yet opened to European exploitation. The 
interior of Africa had not been penetrated, and large portions of 
North and South America werg as yet unexplored, 


2, Risz or Moprrn Nationar and Economic Impsrianism 


About 1872 there began in world history a new period of national 
imperialism, which during the past fifty years has progressed with 
giant strides and is unabated today. At that time perhaps half of 
the habitable sutface of the globe still awaited the conquest of 
Europeans, Americans, and Asiatics, This new movetnent to Euro- 
peanize the world is one of the most significant factors in modern 
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civilization and needs to be studied with more care than has been 
given to it hitherto. 

Four fundamental causes help to explain this renewed and un- 
precedented interest in imperialism: (1) A powerful and able middle 
class had gained control of the governments of the states of the west- 
ern world through the earlier political revolutions and the economic 
changes. Representing wealth and business interests, they demanded 
colonial expansion overseas not only to secure adequate supplies of 
raw materials for home industries and new markets for the sale of 
their goods, but also for opportunities to invest surplus capital 
profitably. (@) The newer Industrial Revolution with its inventive 
genius, its technical skill, and its capacity for world organization, 
coupled with improved methods of finance, transformed manufac. 
turing, transportation, and communicatifn. As a result factories 
produced enormous quantities of goods for export. Railways and 
steamships made it easy to send them to the most distant markets. 
The telegraph, telephone, and cable made it possible to ¢ransact 
business on a world scale. Modern banking institutions provided 
easy and safe systeins of credit, and insurance companies took much 
of the risk out of business. With fortunes awaiting venturous in- 
vestors in distant regions, governments were urged to increase their 
colonial possessions, (3) The missionary spirit of western Chris- 
tianity, with the desire to add to the glory of Christendom and to 
save the precious souls of countless heathen from eternal torment, 
has evet been a most potent force in the dynamics of European expan- 
sion. (4) The new nationalism aroused an ambition in the various 
national groups to secure more power in world affairs, to increase 
the national wealth, to expand the national domain, and to open 
up new fields for all kinds of national enterprises — political, reli- 
gious, and educational. Hence came the popular clamor for the an- 
nexation of the backward parts of the world and the scramble for 
“‘spheres of influence.'’ The belief was commonly expressed that 
in the event of wat conquered sub§ects might be drilled and used as 
soldiers, and that the possession of regions overseas, suitable for 
colonization and for supplying food to the home people, was a 
necessity for » great industrial state. 3 

After 1871 the industrial life of most of Europe and of much of 
North America was completely changed, while this newer Industrial 
Revolution was spreading over all thé civilized portions of the whole 
earth. Industry was organized economically on a world basis not 
only in the exchange of goods but also in the dependence of the 
European nations upon food and raw materials from overseas. The 
advances made in chemistry and other physical sciences worked mod- 
ern miracles, Scientific organization and management led to the 
creation of large business concerns in which vast sums were invested 
and thousands of workers were employed. These huge plants with 


their own expert scientists and laboratories flooded the world with 
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their finished products, It has been estimated that.within a century 
the world’s commerce has increased a thousand per cent. To handle 
this gigantic business trunk railways with ‘lateral bratiches were 
built across the continents of America, Europe, and,even Asia, form- , 
ing a veritable nctwork of steel roads to'carry’freight and passengers. 
At the same time ocean liners carrying at a low tate thousands of 
tons of goods and five thousand passengers were ‘crossing all the 
oceans in a few days. Newspapets, the post office,,the cables and 
wireless, and the banks enabled business men of New York, Liver~ 
pool, or Hong Kong to conduct a world business as easily as 3 city 
merchant could cover a county fifty years ago. Coal, iron and 
electricity have revolutionized all sorts of industries. The Suez and 
Panama canals have shortened shipping by thousands of miles: Ie 
was under the improved conditions of this newer Industrial Revolu- 
tion that national and economic imperialism developed. Since the 
captains of industry in the industrial states were producing more 
goods ahd amassing more capital than could be consumed at home, 
they turned their attention to the hundreds of millions of People in 
the non-industrial sections like Latin America, Russia, Turkey, 
China, and Africa. Protective tariffs and keen competition also 
made the markets of other industrial states less profitable. 

Up to 187x the large-scale textile and steel industries of Great 
Britain were without a rival in the world, The products of France 
were superior in artistic design, but gave her neighbor across the 
channel no uneasiness in the world’s markets. These two countries 
had utilized all the earlier discoveries and inventions and led all 
other nations in industrial technique. But after 1871 the United 
States and Germany began to compete’ with England and France 
through the standardization of manufactured goods and large-scale 
production. The advance of Germany, particularly, owing to the 
fostering of industry by the state, began to be felt. In 1850 Great 
Britain mined six tinfes as much coal, and made five times as much 
pig iron, as Germany; and nineYears later the British exports of 
steel were still double the German exports. Then came the unification 
and industrialization of Germany under Bismatck, and soon the ‘best 
men of the middle class were devoting all their intelligence and 
energy to the Industrial Revolution. They had the encouragement of 
the government atid also all the discoveries already made in other 
countries to start with, and hence their progress was more marked 
than in other lands. No other state codperated so enthusiastically 
and intelligently with the merchant classes as did Germany, After 
1870 Italy, like Germany, wanted to share in the division of the over- 
seas wotld. These two powers felt themselves handicapped in the 
race for empire, and began to look about frantically to see where 
thete might be colonies aot already appropriated by their more lucky 
tivals. Since practically all territory suitable for colonization by 
whites was occupied, they cast their eyes on parts of Aftica, Asia, 
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and Oceania, Italy developed a’ “colonial sense’’ earlier than 
Germany but lacked the military power and money to push her 
projects to so successful an issue. 

The overcrowded! population of Europe is a factor oftimes 
distegarded in thé consideration of the growth of imperialism. Most 
of the industrialized nations witnessed an unprecedented increase in 
the number of their inhabitants duristg the nineteenth century. For 
instance, between 1800 and rgoo the population of Great Britain grew 
from. 16,000,000 to 41,000,000; that of Germany from 21,000,000 to 
56,099,000; that of Italy from 18,000,000 to 32,000,000; that of 
Austria-Hungary from 23,000,000 to 45,000,000; that of European 
‘Russia from 39,000,000 to 111,000,000; and that of all Europe from 
180,000,000 to about 400,600,000. As a result of this rapid multi- 
plication of the inhabitants, Europe fouad?it more and more difficult 
to live on the food raised at home. The large emigration of Euro- 
peans to all parts of the world tended to relieve the congestion in the 
homelands, and it was natural that the motherlands shouldawish to 
retain control of these nationals as they spread overscas. Largely 
owing to recruits from Europe, the population of the United States 
increased from 5,000,000 in 1800 to 77,000,000 1n 1900, These new 
communities of whites in various parts of the world helped to supply 
Europe with food. Towards the close of the last century, however, 
the new states formed by the expansion of Europe became so popu- 
lous that they could no longer export such large quantities of the 
products of the soil because they were needed at home. In the 
United States, for instance, all vacant lands were occupied. This new 
situation tended to make the necessities of life dearer in Europe, led 
to a keener competition for foreign markets, and induced European 
nations to reach out after colonies as new sources of food as well as 
raw materials for their home industries. The early Industrial Revo- 
lution was confronted by the simple problem of the exportation of 
goods. The newet Industrial Revolution wassface to face with the 
question of obtaining means on Which to live and materials with 
which to work. This change, in large part, accounted for the rise 
of economic imperialism. 

It was soon realized that the best way to monopolize the busifiess 
of an undeveloped region of the world, like Africa or Asia, was to 
establish a ‘sphere of influence’’ which, at a favdrable opportunity, 
might be transformed into a prottctorate, or annexed outright. 
Along with the export of manufactured articles for sale went the 
export of capital and capacity for organization to develop the natural 
resoutces of the backward parts of the earth. Factories were erected; 
tailroads projected; banks opened; mines operated; steamship lines 
started; and loans made to overseas rulers. Thus the rubber groves 
of the Malay Peninsula, the oil wells of Petsia and Mexico, the 
copper mines of Morocco and the Congo, the gold and diamond mines 
of the Transvaal, the wheat fields of Russia and Argentina, and the 
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coffee plantations of Brazil, drew hundreds of millions of surplus 
wealth from the rich industrial states. Thousands of trained young 
men wete sent out to manage these business enterprises. Con- 
cessions and special privileges were secured for all sorts of ventures, 
and the home governments were called upon to protect such business 
enterprises. Again and again defaulted payments, broken contracts, 
assassinated missionaries, the mistreatment of government officials, 
or some insult to the flag, was made an excuse for gaining a new 
colony. And thus the imperial game was played over the earth by 
most of the European powers, and not by individuals or commercial 
companies, 

The new national imperialism must not be viewed as merely the 
extension of military dominion over weaker peoples. Rather it was 
the extension of Europefn civilization over the world, but more 
particularly in the eastera hemisphere. To the partly civilized peo- 
ples, who occupied such vast portions of the globe, it brought law 
and justice, and the beginnings of liberty. To the more highly civi- 
lized groups, who had secured for themselves a mode of political 
organization, which gave them security, order and legal equality, 
it brought many obvious advantages. The great nation-states like 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia and Italy became also great 
imperial states, Austria-Hungary, which was never a nation-state, 
never became a great colonizing power. The history of the world 
after the Congress of Berlin in 1878 has been the history of world- 
states. Since that date, practically all of the unexploited regions 
of earth have been brought either under the jurisdiction of one or 
another of the mighty western powers, or have been driven to adopt 
the modes of organization of the west. -As a result, the entire globe 
has been revolutionized within the past half century through science, 
industry, and imperialism. Africa has been explored and divided 
among the powets. Australia and Oceania are occupied. Europe 
and the United States have established an economic hegemony in 
Latin America, In this manner ‘nave the powers interpreted their 
“‘civilizing mission"’ and the ‘‘white man’s burden.’’ Out of this 
tace for overseas possessions grew clashes and sharp rivalries, which 
in turn determined home policies and political events. But it must be . 
said that world public opinion has forced modern national imperi- 
alism to carry on"its work on a somewhat higher moral level than 
was true of the old imperialisnf. 


3. Missions and Evrorzan Expansion 


This unparalleled extension of European political authority 
around the globe, the overflow of European blood and institutions’ 
to distant lands, and the creation of a world trade centering in Europe, 
were the products of a series of impulses from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth century. One of the earliest and strongest motives for 
overseas activity was the desire of the European Christians to con- 
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vert the heathen, and rescue untold millions from imminent danger. 
Christianity, originating in western Asia, naturally spread over that 
region and thence to northern Africa and to southern Europe. When 
Rome became the most powerful center of the Christian Church, the 
missionary zeal of the early church was continued. Missionaries 
were sent to the Moslems in Asia and Africa, and in the thirteenth 
century the Roman pontiff sent Dominicans and Franciscans to 
Persia and Tartary. Two learned Dominicans accompanied Marco 
Polo to the court of Kublai-Khan, and early in the fourteenth century 
two Franciscans visited Pekin, even translating the New Testament 
into the Tartar language and training youths for a native ministry, 
The overseas discoveries of the fifteenth century opened up a new 
world to missionary enterprise for the churches of Spain and Portugal. 
The mendicants, who were sent to Mexico and Peru, sought to 
spread Christian principles among the natives, but too frequently 
those who refused to renounce their heathen ways were cither 
massacred or enslaved. By 1520 five bishoprics had been established, 
and the Aztec worship was banished from the Spanish settlements. 
The Portuguese labored in India, and the Jesuit, Francis Xavier, met 
with singular success, extending his work from Goa in India around 
the coast of Asia to Japan and to some outlying islands of China, 
where he died in 1552. Other Jesuits continued his work in Asia, and 
some opened a new field in Paraguay, South America, With the French 
settlement at Quebec went Jesuit missionaries to work among the In- 
dians of the region of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi valley. 
By the end of the sixteenth century a committee of cardinals was 
appointed to unify missionary work, and later a missionary college 
was founded to train both, Europeans and natives for missionary 
activities, 

The French Huguenots sent a body of devoted men to Rio Janeiro 
to form a Christian colony, but the Protestant churches were for a 
long time indifferent to foreign missions. Englisli colonizers were 
not unmindful of their duty to eonvert the natives, and this was 
encouraged by the state church. Religious persecution drove forth 
Catholics, Quakers, and Puritans from England; Huguenots from 
France; and Protestants from Germany, to seek homes in the New 
World, where they might worship in peace. Many representatives 
of these groups in America took a keen interest in the spiritual wel- 
fare of the Indians and won many converts. Meanwhile young 
Dutch and German missionaries were devoting their lives to the 
conversion of the heathen in Abyssinia, Java, the Moluccas, Formosa, 
and Ceylon. An Austrian baron, von Welz, went as an evangelical 
tmmissionary to Dutch Guiana, and King Frederick IV of Denmark 
founded a mission in India. The Moravians labored in North and 
South America, Greenland, and Africa. In 1792, Carey, a self-edu- 
cated cobbler of the Baptist faith, wrote an epoch-making book on 
Means for the Conversion of the Heathen. As a result, the first society for 
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missionary wotk was created, and three years Jater the London 
Missionary Society was organized as an inte:denominational organ. 
About $50,000 was raised and 29 missionaries were sent to Tahiti in 
the South Sea Islands. Societies were formed to promote missions 
in Africa. A new era of associated work had begun, Between 1792 
and 1892 in Great Britain thirty-five associations were organized, 
and in the United States twenty-two. 

During the past century millions of dollars have been raised to 
further missionary efforts, and thousands of men and women have 
gone to all parts of the globe to advance the cause. Bible societies, 
medical missions, and mission schools have supplemented the older 
type of work. When Dayid Livingstone died in Africa, and the 
“Cambridge seven,"’ of whom one was the stroke-oar of the univer- 
sity cight, and another Captain of the university eleven, went to 
China in 1885, the imagination of the British people was profoundly 
stirred, The university graduates entered the mission field in large 
numbegs, and soon 3,000 volunteers were ready to go to the foreign 
fields. The interest of the British self-governing colonies in mission 
endeavor was abreast of that of the mother country. The United 
States has been particularly active, and thousands of college men and 
women are devoting their lives to the service. The German, Danish, 
Scandinavian, Dutch, and French Protestant societies have taken a 
prominent pare in the spread of the Christian faith over the globe. 

The Roman Catholic missions in the nineteenth century have car- 
ried on and extended the work of earlier centuries, The ‘Institution 
of the Propagation of the Faith'’ established at Lyons in 1822. has an 
income of $1,500,000 for missions. The work carried on by the various 
religious otders and societies is well-organized and economically man- 
aged. The majority of the missionaries are French — over 7,000 — and 
most of the money is raised in France. It was estimated that in 1918 
there were 3,000 Catholic teachets, 8,000 priests, and 20,000 sistets 
from Europe in mission work among non-Catholics, while the native 
priests numbered 4,000, and the°membets about 17,000,000. The 
Greek Catholic Church established missions in central Asia, Siberia, 
China, Japan and Alaska, and the Russian church spent about 
$150,000 annually. Protestants in 1908 raised $25,000,000 for mis- 
sions and claimed that they had in the foreign field 6,000 ordained 
tnissionaies, 2,806 laymen, 4,500 unmarried women, over 5,000 or- 
dained natives, 29,000 schools, and about 5,000,000 meinbers. In 
China alone in 1918 there were 12,000 missionaries, teachers and 
physicians. In India and Ceylon 14,000 mission schools were edu- 
cating 650,000 pupils. Similar work was done in other fields. In 
1g20 the Church World Movement of the United States proposed to 
taise $104,000,000 and to send out 3,500 new missionary workers. 

This brief survey of the gigantic work accomplished through 
the various Christian missionary agencies will make clear to what 
an extent they were instrumental in spreading western civilization 
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over the globe. There has always been a close relationship between 
the governments of the west and missions. Until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, missionary labors were largely under the 
supervision of the states. Repeatedly the deep solicitude for the con- 
version of ‘the benighted heathen"’ was taken as a pretext for seizing 
backward parts of the earth and the extension of European rule. The 
murder of missionaries, or the destruction of mission property, sup- 
plied an excuse for the establishment of a protectorate, or the carving 
out of a ‘sphere of influence,"’ or the opening of trading ports. At 
the same time the natives were made acquainted with European forms 
of government, with western concepts of law and justice, and were 
taught the meaning of self-government. As a result, much of the non- 
European world was organized mote ot less after the political models 
of the west. In this way the foundations vere laid for a closer polit- 
ical codperation in the world and for a better international under- 
standing. 

Although the missionaries were engaged in an unworldly, under- 
taking, they were not unmindful of the material advantages that 
might accrue to their homelands from their labors. The natural re- 
sources and native products, which they reported, attracted both 
capital for investment and business agents eager to make money. 
Employment was given to the natives to open mines, gather rubber 
and ivory, build railroads and factories, and construct harbors and 
wharves for steamship lines, Markets were opened for home goods, 
The natives were brought into touch with new systems of finance, 
banking, and credit; with the inventions of the west; and with a 
new business world, Too frequently they were also introduced to 
the engines of modern warfare and made the victims. Their eyes 
were opened to the marvels of modern science, and their knowledge 
of other peoples and other lands was widened. Schools and even 
universities were planted in regions where illiteracy, ignorance, and 
superstition had prevailed. Languages only spokén hitherto were 
written with an invented alphabes, and thus a native literature be- 
gan to develop. Westetn medical knowledge and hospitals replaced 
the inedicine man, and brought the alleviation of pain and the cure 
of disease. The missionaries introduced new types of home life, with 
modern conveniences, books and music, with different kinds of foods 
and drinks, and with strange habits and customs: Thus in a thou- 
sand ways the life of the savage, tht barbarian, and even the cul- 
tured Hindu and Chinese was altered by the invasion of the mission- 
ary from the west. 

The reaction of missionary work on the peoples of the west was 
felt in many ways. It brought about the interpretation of Chris- 
tianity in terms of humanity, widened the horizon of Christian 
thought in the homelands, and aroused a greater spirit of philan- 
thropy‘and self-sacrifice. It gave a new conception of the geography, 
the wealth, and the inhabitants of the earth. It brought to light an- 
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cient literatures and founded the science of comparative religions, It 
resulted in the education of thousands of young men and women 
from overseas in western institutions of learning. A new sense of 
unity in knowledge, and a new responsibility for the betterment of 
the human race arose. 


4. Natronauism, Poxitican Expansion AND THE 
New CoLoniaLism 


Political and economic motives supplemented the waves of 
religious endeavor, The sixteenth century witnessed a mad scramble 
to seize the backward parts of the non-European world under the 
belief that colonies were necessary to increase the wealth and power 
of the homelands; and this race for overseas possessions with many 
a war among the rivals continued through the following centuries 
more or Jess intermittently to the present time. Settlements were 
encouraged at advantageous spots, and charters were granted to 
trading «corporations giving them large tracts of lands and special 
business privileges. These companies, in turn, offered various in- 
ducements to emigrants to go to the colonies. The British, Dutch, 
and French gave ‘more attention to active colonization than did the 
Spanish and Portuguese, who were concerned chiefly with exploita~ 
tion. The love of adventure and the hope of material reward from 
dame fortune sent many thousands of Europeans overseas to the newly 
discovered areas, This motive kept up a steady stream of individuals 
and groups from the Old World to the newer parts of the earth 
throughout the succeeding centuries. Among them were men, 
women, and children; the rich and poor; the educated and ignorant; 
the skilled workman and the bond servant. 

By the close of the eighteenth century the two Americas had 
been largely explored and partially settled at advantageous points 
along the coasts, and here and there inland, by the British, Irish, 
Scotch, Dutch, Swedes, French, Germans, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
Somewhat less than four millions of Europeans and their descendants 
were living in the New World under ideas and institutions trans- 
planted from the Old World. The Dutch and French Huguenotsthad 
gotie to South Africa, The Danes were in Iceland and Greenland. In 
Asia the British, Dutch, French, Portuguese, Spanish, and Russians 
had trading posts and some settlements, and a profitable exchange of 
goods was under way. Great Eritain was sending undesirable crimi- 
nals to Australia, and Russia had a few trading posts in Alaska. Thus 
European civilization had been firmly planted in North and South 
America, and in South Africa and northern Asia, At the same time 
some points of contact had been established with the native peoples 
of America, Africa, and Asia through conquests and commerce. But 
in all the continents outside of Europe vast stretches of territory were 
still unexplored by Europeans. With the loss of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies and the Latin-American colonies, however, the European states, 
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for a time, lost interest in colonies as profitable investments. ‘‘Col- 
onies are like fruits,’’ said Turgot, ‘they cling to the mother-tree 
only until they are ripe." 

The half century following the overthrow of Napoleon formed a 
transitional period between the old and the new colonial movement, 
The expansion of European civilization to other parts of the world, in 
spite of the pronounced indifference, was more remarkable than in 
any previous century. France, undeterred by the loss of her earlier 
colonial empire in America and India, and exhausted by twenty-five 
years of war, had interfered in Egypt and planted her flag in Algeria 
within fifteen years after the fall of Napoleon. Drawn on by the 
necessity of protecting her commerce from the Barbary pirates, France 
at first only occupied a few seaports, but between 1830 and 1848 her 
authority was extended by conquest overall of Algeria. Not since 
the days of Rome had that region been brought under the reign of law 
and developed economically. The few posts held on the west coast 
of Africa about the mouth of the Senegal, as remnants oft her old 
empire, were enlarged, and Frenchmen began to dream of an empire 
in north Africa. In Asia, France still held, several cities in India and 
China, The maltreatment of missionaries in Annam led to war in 
1858 and 1862 the result of which was the cession of Cochin China to 
France. In the Pacific and Indian oceans, France also claimed Mada- 
gascar and obtained control over Tahiti and the Marquesas Islands 
in 1842, and New Caledonia in 1855. These were the substantial 
beginnings of the new French colonial empire, 

Meanwhile Russia cast greedy eyes on European Turkey and was 
pushing her empire into Asia in three directions: (x) over the 
Caucasus towards Persia, which was reached by 1825; (2) into west 
central Asia, where Afghanistan, Bokhara, and the Kirghiz deserts 
were penetrated by 1848; and (3) into the Far East, where in 1858- 
60 the Amur provinces with the port of Valadivostok on the Pacific 
ocean were secured from China. Thus Russia*made one of the first 
impacts against the Mohammedan civilization and became both a 
Mohammedan and a Pacific power. In 1875 Japan was forced to cede 
‘to Russsia the southern half of Sakalin island. These acquisitions 
brought Russia into the full stream of world politics and gave her the 
gteatest continuous empire of any nation on earth. Austria, driven 
out of both Germany and Italy, tuned her attention towards the 
Balkans and the eastern Mediterranean. The opening of China and 
Japan to intercourse with the western states not only gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to world trade but also encouraged some of the 
western powers to attempt to secure control over rich ports and 
“spheres of infldence’’ in the Far East. In the New World, the 
United States had added to Louisiana and Florida, Texas and the 
southwestern portion of her present area. Treaties with England 
gave her possession of the regions of Oregon and Washington. 
Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867 and Liberia was established 
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in Africa. Thus the spirit of imperialism was working as powerfully 
in the young Republic of the New World as in the monarchies of the 
Old World. The new American empire stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific was next in continuous extent only to that of Russia, 
and far richer in natural resources. Into this area poured a mighty 
flood of immigrants from Europe until by 1878 the population was 
50,000,000, exceeding that of any European state except Russia. 

It was left to Great Britain, however, to play the leading réle in 
empire-building during this period. She was mistress of the seas 
and in a sense without a rival in the world. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion had brought her wealth and the necessity of having world 
makers. The empite which she possessed in 1815, already the largest 
on éarth, was extended and added to during the next half century. 
More than any other natida she was expanding European civilization 
over the globe, opening up new continents, and giving the word 
“empire” anew meaning. But her expansion seemed to be haphazard 
and without fixed policy. Her statesmen did not want further over- 
seas expansion, but her commerce forced it, and the flag followed, 
trade. Her harsh penal code made the transportation of criminals to 
distant lands necessary. Restless adventurers and zealous mission- 
aries became unofficial agents of imperialism. The Russian menace 
in western Asia forced Great Britain to extend the frontier of India 
northward. Rebellions in Burma led to the conquest of that region. 
In South Aftica, Kaffir wars and quarrels with the Boers resulted in 
the annexation of Natal, Orange River territory, and the Transvaal, 
Australia and New Zealand were added to the empire. In this way 
political necessity caused the colossal empire to become still more 
colossal, until by 1878 it was the largest‘the world had ever known. 
Further, the triumph of free trade, and its extension to the colonies, 
opened this vast empire to commerce with all nations, and left the 
British the sole function of keeping peace and enforcing law as a 
trustee of civilizatior’. The governmental authority exercised over 
this mighty area with its pronounted diversity of race, religion, and 
civilization, was loose and indifferent. Defenders of imperialism in 
the mother country asserted that the empire would furnish oppor-> 
tunities for trade with the motherland, would drain of the surplus 
population, would open fields for missionary endeavor, and would 
enable the British ‘to civilize the backward peoples. Opponents of 
imperialism called it unwise and an ‘immoral product of brute 
force, regardless of the rights of the conquered peoples,”’ 


5. Tne New Impertauisric Sprrir 


After nearly a century of comparative indifference to colonization 
overseas, there began about 1878 a revival of interest that soon be- 
came contagious. This new colonial movement sought to European- 
ize the peoples of the earth and, during the past half century, has been 
one of the most potent forces in world history. The cntite globe 
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from pole to pole has been explored and divided among the more 
aggressive nations. The great continents of Africa and Asia have 
been mapped and carved up into colonies, ‘‘spheres of influence," 
protectorates, and mandates. Great Britain, Russia, France, Hol- 
land, Portugal and the United States extended their colonial empires, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and Belgium acquired new overseas empires. 
Spain lost all her colonies except those in Africa. To the barbarous 
and backward peoples was catried a new wave of western civilization 
— languages, institutions, laws, justice, fashions, foods, manu- 
factures, opportunities for trade, education, and the Christian faith, 
Unfortunately, the peaceful penetration of missionaries, teachers, 
and business men was too frequently preceded ot followed by wars 
of conquests. In the face of protests from the conquered peoples, who 
desired to live their own lives in their »wn way, and from anti- 
imperialists at home, who denounced ‘the invasion of the sacred 
tights of free men" as unjust, the march of western civilization 
swept across the earth. * 

This recent manifestation of imperialism was more than merely 
a revival of the old forces and motives. The religious and politicale 
incentives of the earlier centuries were still active, it is true, but 
industrialism, nationalism, and science, Jate products of the west, 
now became fundamental factors in the movement. The Industrial 
Revolution produced a surplus of goods, money, and energy for the 
exploitation of Latin America, Africa and Asia. The railroad, tele- 
graph, and printing-press facilitated the work. The needs of the 
modern industrial states forced them to look not only for better 
markets and more lucrative opportunities for investment, but also 
for larger sources of food, clothing, and raw materials. Soon mil- 
lions of dollars were invested abroad in mines, oil wells, factories, 
transportation lines, banks, and plantations. Tens of thousands of 
enterprising men were sent out to manage these investments, new 
colonies were planted, and centers of western civilization established. 
The economic changes led to the scientific development of old calo- 
nies and to a keen scramble for new ones. The inventions and dis- 
coveries; labor-saving machinery; better business organization; 
and a greater supply of trained workers, which developed the mighty 
industrial states, wete quickly reflected in altered world relations. 
Free trade gave way to high tariffs for the protection of industries, 
and world trade developed by leaps*and bounds. The mote highly 
industrialized states found themselves depending to a greater degree 
than ever before upon all parts of the globe not only for markets but 
also for supplies of various kinds to keep their factories running 
and to feed their, workers. 

The French Revolution, followed by political upheavals in other 
countries, placed government in the hands of the middle class, The 
patriotic nationalism, which was aroused, gloried in the increase of 
the power and territory of the state. Every new conquest, every 
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acquisition of an additional ‘sphere of influence,’’ and every gain in 
world trade was applauded. The intense nationalism, which ap- 
peared after the unification of Italy and Germany, gave popular sup- 
port to the policy of expansion. The praise of the national state as 
the highest type of political organization, produced the conviction 
that it was the supreme duty of the nation to grow until it became the 
largest, strongest, and richest group on earth. Statesmen inspired 
their people to believe in the nation’s ‘‘divine mission”’ and right to 
a ‘place in the sun.’’ ‘‘God has assigned the German people a 
place in the world,”’ said a German chancellor. ‘‘The Anglo-Saxon 
race is infallibly destined to be the predominant force in the history 
and civilization of the world,”’ boasted the Englishman, Chamberlain. 
“Colonization is for France a question of life and death,"’ said Leroy- 
Beaulieu. ‘We must playea great part in the world,’’ urged Roose- 
velt, Hence every time the red, green, yellow, and blue spots on the 
map of the world were enlarged, the home people applauded the spread 
of their jnstitutions and civilization. 

The ‘unhealthy spirit of pride in mere dominion’’ found a pow- 
erful ally in the new science and technology, which brought the forces 
of nature under its control and made the organized conquest of the 
earth an easy task almost within one generation. Transportation, 
communication, the deadly firearms, and modern engineering were 
powerful aids. The progress in medical science conquered many 
diseases and enabled the white man to live in the tropics, Cold 
storage made it possible to carry fruits, meats and other foodstuffs 
from the hot to the colder climates. The improved science of finance 
and credit facilitated the most distant undertakings, Far-away 
peoples were brought within a few days of Europe or America. Na- 
tions needed no longer to be self-supporting because they could easily 
replenish their needs from all parts of the globe. Thus in many 
different ways science helped to spread western civilization to all 
corners of the earth. Christian workers, as sort of an advance guard 
of westetn civilization, were materially aided by this scientific 
progress. They opened schools and universities, founded hospitals, 
taught law and medicine, and spread the scientific knowledge and, 
arts"of the western world to pagan peoples around the globe. 

Modern economics, politics, science and religion have enabled 
the more aggtessive nations to lay the rest of the world under tribute. 
Every square mile of the back@vard regions of the earth has been 
staked off for administrative control. A steady stream of merchan- 
dise and of people has gone from the highly civilized nations to the 
less highly civilized groups. Most important of all has been the 
spread of machine technology from Europe and America to other 
parts of the world. At the same time, the products of the retarded 
areas have been carried home to meet the wants of the industrial 
states. Thousands of young men and women from Asia and Africa 
have been educated in the western institutions of learning. In all 
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these ways the civilization of Europe, which first expanded to 
North and South America, has spread until its influence is felt to a 
greater or lesser degree among all peoples in Asia, Africa, and the 
islands of the seas. The results have been both good and evil, 
Whiskey, opium, and guns too frequently accompanied Bibles to 
heathen lands. The countries, which defended national freedom at 
home, too often became the destroyers of national freedom in Africa 
and Asia. Even the most democratic governments were slow to 
extend democratic institutions to their black, red, yellow, and brown 
colonies. Along with the spread of western civilization went the 
creation of misunderstandings, hatreds, ‘sore spots,’’ and “' arenas of 
friction,” which left the world in 1914 in a critical condition, 

If the overseas expansion of Europe was an epoch-making move- 
ment of world-wide significance to non-European peoples, the reac- 
tion on the west was almost as important. The introduction of new 
commodities changed the life and habits of Europe and America, 
Rubber, petroleum, copra, nitrate of soda, fruits, rice, comoa, tea, 
spices, oriental rugs, and articles of dress and adornment from India, 
China and Japan left their effects. Gold from Australia and South affect of 
Aftica increased the volume of money and altered“the technique of overseas 
credit and banking. Western industry was stimulated and surplus ‘eerephae % 
capital accumulated. The autocratic rule of colonials abroad, it was cufture 
said, weakened democratic institutions at home. Imperialism used up 
the national funds for gigantic armaments by Jand and sea, and 
thus augmented taxes and increased the cost of living at home. Thou- 
sands of young men were given a valuable training in colonial ad- 
ministration. Political experiments wete made in the colonial 
laboratories. Great Bricain and the United States followed the practice 
of colonial autonomy, while France in Algeria adopted the principle 
of assimilation. The world became a laboratory for the natural 
sciences, and the new data which was accumulated was utilized in 
geography, cartography, geology, biology, astronomy, zodlogy, 
botany, forestry, chemistry, and medicine. Men like Darwin and 
Huxley were enabled to set forth the theory of evolution. The so- 
.cial sciences were advanced by the accumulated information concern- 
ing different peoples and their cultures. Anthropology, ethnology, 
comparative philology and religion, law, sociology, the evolution 
of politics, and economics were all aided. Philosophy, literature, 
the drama, music, and art were enriched. Perhaps the greatest single 
result may be summed up in the increased knowledge of man. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE OLD WORLD IN THE NEW 


1. Europe 1n AMERICA 


Tue history of North and South America is merely an expansion 
and an extension of European history. The Amettcan tepublics ate 
largely nations of immigrants. American civilization 1s European civ- 
ilization, transplanted and developed by several centuries of growth 
undera freer environment. All Europe today is the homeland of white 
Americans. The early settlements resulted from efforts of six Euro- 
pean nations to establish overseas colonial empires. During the 
sixteenth century the Europeans, who actually colonized the New 
World, were Spaniards and Portuguese, Catholic in religion and Latin 
in race. In the seventeenth century caine the Teutonic groups from 
northern Europe — British, Dutch, Swedes, and Germans, who were 
mostly Protestants; and the Celtic Irish and Latin French, who were 
largely Catholics. The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries saw 
these earlier colonists increased by the arrival of hundreds of thou- 
sands of newcomers from the motherlands. About 1890 there began 
an influx of immigrants from southern and eastern Europe, which 
continued until the outbreak of the World War. From first to last 
the total number of Europeans who settled in the New World ap- 
ptoximated 75,000,000 persons. 

The following sections of the New World were originally claimed 
and settled by Old World political groups: (1) Spain held Florida, 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Mexico, Central America, 
Cuba, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, and most_of the northern, west- 
ern and southern portions of Sour America, (2) Portugal restricted 
her claim to the vast domain of Brazil. (3) France staked off as her 

,portion the St. Lawrence basin, the region of the Great Lakes, and 
the Mississippi valley. (4) Great Britain took possession of most 
of the Atlantic coast from Newfoundland to Florida, and laid claim 
to the regions westward to the Pacific. (5).Sweden seized the 
Delaware river valley. (6) Holland acquired the site of New York 
City and the Hudson river region, and Dutch Guiana. (7) Russia 
secured Alaska, 

The great European wars of the seventeenth century, and particu- 
larly of the cighteenth, were fought, in part at least, over colonial 
empires in America. With the sale of Louisiana to the United States 
in 1803, France lost all her colonies in the New World except Haiti, 
French Guiana, and a few small islands. In 1867 Russia sold Alaska 
to the United States, With the independence of the Spanish-American 
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republics, Spain surrendered control over her vast colonial empire in * 
the New World except in Cuba and Porto Rico, which were also 
taken from her in the Spanish-American War in 1898. Brazil in 1822 
declared her separation from Portugal. Great Britain had to ac- 
knowledge the freedom of het Thirteen Colonies in 1783, but she still 
holds Canada, which was taken from France by war, Newfoundland, 
and Labrador in North America; British Honduras in Central 
America; British Guiana in South America; and the islands of 
Bermuda, Bahamas, Caicos, Turks, Jamaica, Windward, Leeward 
Trinidad, and Tobago. The American portion of the British Empire 
covers 4,000,000" square miles, and has a population of 11,000,000 
people. Holland still owns Dutch Guiana with 90,000 inhabitants. 
Denmark sold the Virgin Islands to the United States, which also 
secured jurisdiction over Florida, Texas, and the southwestern part 
of the country — all formerly parts of the Spanish colonial empire. 
Today all of America is composed of free and sovereign states, with 
the exception of the small holdings of Holland and France, and of the 
larger possessions of Great Britain. Canada, however, manages her 
own affairs almost as freely as any other American state, 

The institutions of America above the Mexican border have come 
to be predominantly Anglo-Saxon. The early Spanish, Dutch, 
Swedes, Germans, and French except those about Montreal and 
Quebec, have been assimilated by the English-speaking colonists, 
and have taken their institutions and modes of life. The language 
and customs are chiefly English, the laws and political forms are 
Anglo-Saxon, and the religion is mostly Protestant. Below the 
Mexican border, the Central and South American institutions and 
ideals are predominantly Latin. The language is Spanish, except in 
Brazil, where it is Portuguese, and in Haiti, where it is French. The 
laws and machinery of government are mostly Latin, although some 
of the constitutions are modelled after that of the United States. The 
religion is Roman Catholic. The music, art, literature, culture, and 
social usages ate copied after the Romance countries of Europe. 
Although it is quite apparent everywhere that the life and civiliza- 
tion of the New World was transplanted from the Old World, never: 
theless 2 different environment in a new country necessitated many 
changes and readjustments. Class differences, for instance, tended 
to disappear, anda more pronounced democratic spirit prevailed. 
Progress towards a higher civfization for all the people was more 
rapid. The struggle with the wilderness developed resourcefulness, 
self-reliance, initiative, and independence, hence it was much easier 
to bteak with the old ways and traditions. Left to shift for them- 
selves by the home governments, the first Americans gradually de- 
veloped a civilization which, while fundamentally European, 
tended more and more to become characteristically American, If 
there was less refinement, there was at the same time more earnest- 
ness and more self-sufficiency. As a result two new racial groups 
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appeared — in the north, American Anglo-Saxons; in the south, 
American Latins. Both groups in some ways resembled Europeans 
and in other ways differed from the people of the Old World. 

One of the most conspicuous results of the gradual divergence of 
America from Europe in ideas, institutions, and modes of life was 
the movement for political independence, first in the north and then 
in the south. The more progressive English colonies, which enjoyed 
a measure of self-government from the outset, slowly became con- 
scious of a conflict between their own rights and interests, on the one 
hand, and the policy of the mother country, on the other. When 
British statesmen sought to increase their control over the colonies 
and to force them to bear a just share of the burdens of imperial 
governmerit, the colonists first boldly protested the invasion of their 
liberties, then rebelled, and finally declared their complete independ- 
ence. The Thirteen Colonies organized themselves as the United 
States with jurisdiction over a region stretching from Canada to 
Florida and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. The successful 
example of the northern Republic, led the Latin-American colonies to 
revolt against Spain, Portugal, and France. By 1830 ten Latin- 
American nations were established — Haiti, Mexico, the Central 
American Federation, Great Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, the Empire of 
Brazil, Paraguay, Chile, and Argentina. 

In spice of the creation of these independent states in the New 
World, the relationships with the Old World have in a great many 
ways grown more intimate during the past century than they were 
before. This fact, which is of much significance in world history, 
has been due to the following influences; (1) the persistence of 
sentimental, racial, and cultural ties; (2) the advance in trans- 
portation, communication, and the printing-press; (3) the unprece- 
dented development of international trade and finance; (4) the 
constant stream of immigrants flowing from the Old World into the 
New; and (5) the numerous travellers coming and going between 
America and Europe. Through ghese various processes America 
was being continually Europeanized, and the change is still going on. 

Millions of Europeans brought to the new nations overseas their 
home ideas, habits, customs, and institutions, and incorporated them 
into the new Americanized European life, which they found awaiting 
them. It has been estimated that in 1776 about half of the people 
of the Thirteen Colonies were non-English, although only 20 per cent 
of them could not speak the British tongue. Since 1776 possibly 
40,000,000 immigrants have come to the United States alone. The 
number coming each year has increased from 8,000 in 1820 to more 
than 1,200,000 in 1914, Prior to the Civil War most of the recent 
accivals came from northern Europe, driven out by famine ot revo- 
lution, or seeking better economic opportunities. Most of them 
were persons with a fairly high degree of intelligence, who brought 
some wealth with them, and were widely distributed over the 
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nation and hence readily assimilated. They were welcomed in the 
factories, mines, and forests; and employed to work on the farms, 
railroads, and canals. After the Civil War, immigration from north- 
ern Europe decreased and that from southern and eastern Europe 
increased. From 1820 to 1920 there had come to the United States 
alone from: Austria-Hungary, 4,000,000; Belgium, over 100,000; 
Scandinavia, 2,000,000; France, 524,000; Germany, 6,000,000; 
Greece, 383,000; Holland, 215,000; Italy, 4,000,000; Poland, 
280,000; Portugal, 160,000; Rumania, 76,000; Russia, 3,000,000; 
Switzerland, 257,000; and Great Britain and Ireland, 8,000,000. 
In addition to thése arrivals directly from Europe, a secondary inva- 
sion has come from Canada and Latin America. In 1921-2 there were 
6,500 foreign students in the institutions of higher learning in the 
United States. They came,from all parts of the globe and 761 of them 
were women. These students were widely distributed over the coun- 
try and were studying all sorts of subjects. As a result of this influx 
of Europeans, about x5 per cent of the entire population is foreign- 
born. In some states such as Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York, the aliens make up a third or more of the 
people. In many of the large cities of the north, the foreign-born 
outnumber the native-born. With the coming of 6,000,000 of the 
Latin race and 4,000,000 Slavs, the Anglo-Saxon character of the 
United States is undergoing marked modifications, 

While the immigration from Europe to Latin America during the 
past century has been chiefly from the Latin nations, still the Teu- 
tonic and Slavic stocks have found their way into that part of the 
world and are leaving an impression on Latin-American civilization. 
To Argentina, for example, between 1857 and 1915 went 4,709,000 
foreigners, among whom were 2,300,000 Italians, 1,500,000 Span- 
iards, 215,000 French, 162,000 Russians, 87,000 Austrians, 62,000 
Germans, 56,000 British, 33,000 Swiss, 27,000 Portuguese, 13,000 
Greeks, 9,000 Danes, §,000 Dutch, and 7,000 North Americans. To- 
Brazil between 1820 and 1915 went 3,364,000 immigrants, mostly 
Portuguese, with a few Spaniards, Italians and Germans. ‘ Most of 
the 26,000 immigrants to Chile from 1904 to 1914 were Spaniards. Of, 
the .117,000 foreigners in Mexico in rg10 about 30,000 were Span- 
iards, 29,000 North Americans, and 50,000 Latin Americans. In 
Paraguay of the 60,000 foreigners in 1916 about 29,000 were Argen- 
tines, and the rest Italians, Geemans, Spaniards, and French in the 
order named, Uruguay in 1908 had 181,000 foreigners of whom the 
Italians were the most numerous, and the Spaniards, Brazilians, 
Argentines, and French coming next in number. Immigration to 
most of the other Latin-American republics has been comparatively 
small. For the past century perhaps not over 15,000,000 European 
immigrants have gone to Latin America. ‘ 

The invasion of America, from Canada to Atgentina, during the 
past hundted and fifty yeats by 70,000,000 immigrants from all the 
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European countries has colored and modified the civilization of the 
New World in a hundred different ways. During that same period 
hundreds of thousands of native-born North and South Americans 
have gone to Europe for business, travel, and study, and have car- 
tied back to their homes in America European influences that helped 
to mould the life and thought of their native countries. At the same 
time many Europeans have gone to America, not as settlers, but as 
visitors, sightseers, business agents, students, and lecturers, and thus 
helped to interpret Europe to Americans. European capitalists have 
invested billions of dollars in the New World. London, Berlin, 
Paris, Rome, Madrid, Vienna, and Lisbon have set the standards 
for dress, art, music, recreation, and education. The printing-press, 
cheap communication and transportation, and commerce have helped 
to create a common public opinion and a eommunity of interest on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The fundamental standards and values 
of life are today much the same in Europe and America. 

As a result of the manifold forces enumerated, it is apparant that 
in world history America is the offshoot of Europe with the same 
blood, the same religion, the same general concepts of education, the 
saine kinds of homes and dress, the same industries, the same means 
of sport and enjoyment, the same legal institutions, and the same 
customs and modes of living. A Scotchman fecls at home in Chile, 
a Brazilian in Sweden, and a Canadian in Greece. Young ladies from 
both New York and Rio de Janeiro shop in London and Paris. Artists 
and medical students from Chicago and Santiago study in Berlin and 
Rome. American college graduates continue their studies in European 
universities. America might well be called the New Europe, in some 
respects more advanced and:in others less. Europe is more ancient, 
on the whole mote conservative, more prone to respect blood and 
privilege, more aristocratic, more imperialistic, more silitaristic, 
with less material prosperity, and fewer opportunities for the com- 
mon man, America, four and a half times tlee size of Europe, has 
only half the number of people In Europe one state, Russia, is 
larger than all the others combined; in America three states — 
Canada, the United States, and Brazil — are cach larger than all 
the other states united. In Europe each state has its own language; 
in America, English prevails north of the Mexican border, and Span- 
ish and Portuguese south. On the whole life it America is fuller, 
freer, and less conventional, and mfterial prosperity is more pro- 
nounced for a larger proportion of the people. 


2. Arica AND AstA IN AMERICA 


The.coming of the white peoples from Europe to the New World 
was followed almost immediately by the bringing of Negroes from 
Africa. As early as 1502 Negro slaves were taken to Haiti by the 
Spaniards. The Dutch first carried black slaves to Virginia in 1619, 
while the Spanish and Portuguese took them to Latin America. 
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Between 1680 and 1786 over 2,130,000 black slaves were imported to 
British colonies in America. From 1700 to 1786 as many as 610,000 
were transported to Jamaica alone. In the single year of 1790 the 
English, French, Spanish, Dutch, Danes, and Portuguese carried 
74,000 slaves to the New World. Of the 700,000 Negroes in the 
United States in that year all but 40,000 were in the south. In 1838 
it was estimated that there were 4,000,000 Negroes in America of 
whom half were in the United States. During the nineteenth century 
the Negroes in the United States increased ninefold. Today there are 
11,000,000 Neggoes in the United States and Canada, and one fourth 
of them have white blood in their veins. In Mississippi and South 
Carolina they constitute a majority of the population, while in four 
other southern states they fall short of the number of whites by only 
a few hundred thousand. In much of Latin America, where inter- 
martiage of the whites with the blacks is common, the Negroes are 
so numerous that they have darkened the skin of the entire popula- 
tion. ~In Cuba, Santo Domingo, Haiti, and some of the states of 
Central America and Brazil, the Negroes constitute the greater part 
of the population. In Chile and Argentina the Negro has practically 
disappeared. Perhaps not less than 6,000,000 Negroes exist today in 
all Latin America, The total number of persons in all America today 
with African blood in their veins is around 17,000,000, ot nearly 
one tenth of the entire population. 

It took several centuries for the conviction to grip the Christian 
whites in Europe and America that the enslavement of the black man 
was wrong. Early in the eighteenth century the Quakers denounced 
the practice and later organized a society ‘for the relief and liberation 
of the Negro slaves."’ In 1776 it was moved in the British House of 
Commons that the ‘'slave trade was contrary to the laws of God and 
the rights of man,’’ but the motion failed. During the nineteenth 
century the importation of slaves was gradually prohibited, and 
finally slavery itself evas abolished in all the American states. During 
the French Revolution "* persons $f color'’ born of free parents in the 
colonies were freed. In 1833 slavery in the British colonies was 
abolished, and the owners were compensated, The French Assembly 
in 1848 freed the slaves in the French colonies. In 1865 slavery was 
abolished in the United States. Most of the Latin-American republics 
emancipated the Slaves upon gecuring their political independence. 
In 1870 Spain passed a law for*the gtadual freedom of 500,000 slaves 
in her colonies and fifteen years later the institution had disappeared. 
In 1871 Brazil freed the slaves owned by the government, and in 1888 
abolished slavery entirely, some 700,000 being set free. 

The African contribution to American civilization was largely 
in the field of industry as slaves in the rice fields, in cotton growing, 
on sugar cane and tobacco plantations, and in domestic service. 
After emancipation they supplied a large part of the paid labor, more 
particularly in the warmer climates. Their contribution to the cul- 
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. ture of the whites was negligible except in the crude folk songs and 
tales. They readily adopted the language, religion, habits, and 
customs of their masters, but in both North and South America, next 
to the Indian, they form the most illiterate and least progressive part 
of the population. The Negroes of the United States are the most 
civilized and most progressive group of the black race in the world. 
Their rate of increase in number is relatively only two thirds that of 
the whites. In recent years they have been leaving the south for the 
industrial centers of the north and west. It has been estimated that 
the Negroes in the United States own property valued at $300,000,000, 
Illiteracy is gradually disappearing among them thrqugh the various 
educational agencies established for them, while immorality and 
crime are slowly receding. In the Latin-American republics where the 
blacks predominate, there are continual disorders and unstable 
governments. In some of the states the Indian, Negro, and European 
have intermarried to such an extent that almost a new race has been 
created. The presence of such a large group of blacks in a region 
of the earth which is likely to remain predominantly white pre- 
sents many grave social, economic, and political problems for the 
future, . 

In recent years an Asiatic invasion of America has set in. Geo- 

graphically North America is more closely connected with Asia than 

with Europe. With the purchase of Alaska, and the annexation of 

Hawaii, Samoa, and the Philippines, the United States has become 

an Asiatic power. Meanwhile about the middle of the last century 

China and Japan were opened up to trade with the west. Silks, tea, 

firecrackers, and chinaware found a ready market in the New World, 

Soon Chinese immigrants began to go to the United States, and be- 

tween 1850 and 1860 they increased from 10,000 to 40,000. In the 

next decade or so many additional thousands were employed to build 
the trans-continental railroads and to work in the western mines, 

American labor organizations protested against the influx of these 

Chinese ‘‘coolies,’’ and in 1882 Congress exclutled Chinese laborers 

for a period of ten years. The law has been renewed every decade 

since, but it has not prevented thousands of Chinese merchants, 
students, and travellers from coming to the United States without 
molestation. Of the 288,000 Chinese who reached the United States 
prior to 1883, many of them settled on the Pacific coast, while others 
were scattered in small groups all oygr the countty. In x9r0 there 
were 72,000 Chinese in the United States, and 46,000 were located in 
the Pacific states. The census of 1920 showed a decline of about 

10,000. This indicates that more than three fourths of the Chinese 

returned to their native land. In 1908 there were 17,000 Chinese in 

Canada and three fears later the number exceeded 27,000. Following 

the example of the United States, Canada has also sought to exclude 

Chinese immigration. Barred from the United States and Canada, 

the Chinese began to go to Latin America. In 1910 there were 13 ,000 
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Chinese in Mexico, 3,500 in the Panama Canal Zone, and similar num- 
bers in other states. If to the foreign-born Chinese there be added the 
American-born, the totel number in the New World would probably 
approximate 200,000. 

The Japanese began to come to the United States about 1893, and 
by 1920 they numbered 111,000, of whom over 93,000 were located 
on the Pacific coast. By the so-called “‘ gentleman's agreement"’ in 
1908, President Roosevelt sought to check the coming of the Japa- 
nese. In 1924 Congress passed an act providing for complete exclusion 
of the Japanese. They have found a welcome in Latin Ametica. In 
Peru 2 per cent af the population is Asiatic, and 60,000 Japanese are 
working on the sugar plantations. Brazil offered to Japan a grant of 
122,500 acres of land in San Paulo, with the privilege of buying more, 
and free transportation to Japanese emigrants. Probably 30,000 
Japanese are under contract on the coffee plantations. Mexico and 
Chile have made overtures to them, and a sprinkling is found in most 
of the other states, Although the Hindus have been kept out of 
Canada®and the United States, there are more than 100,000 immigrants 
from India and the East Indies in British and Dutch Guiana. Within 
the past quarter af a century 311,000 immigrants from Asiatic Turkey, 
mostly Syrians, Armenians and Turks, have come to the United States; 
while over 100,000 have found theit way to Latin America. Argen- 
tina alone has 87,000 Syrians and Turks, Mexico 4,500 Turks and 
Arabs, and other states many more. All told, probably less than a 
million Asiatics have gone to the New World during the past seventy- 
five years, and about half of that number have made their homes in 
Latin America, i 

Like the Negroes, the culcural contributions of the Mongolians 
and Hindus to America have been slight. In the field of industry they 
have supplied labor to build the railroads, to work the mines, to raise 
fruit, coffee and sugar cane, to man the fisheries of the north Pacific, and 
to do the truck farming. In 1920 the Japanese were tilling 463,000 
acres and the Chinese?57,000 acresgin the United States alone. Many 
of these orientals ate engaged in business enterprises of their own, 
and have their own banking institutions. Thrifty and industrious, 
with a remarkable capacity for imitation, they are slowly being’ 
assimilated by western civilization. Japanese steamship lines run to 
both North and South America and catry on a tremendous commerce ° 
between the Orient and Americg. The western Asiatics, particularly 
the Syrians and the Armenians, find as little difficulty in adapting 
themselves to the ways of their new home as do the Europeans. 
Although the lower classes of the orientals mingle freely with the 
Indians and Negroes, yet the higher classes cultivate association with 
the whites, and intermarriages are not uncommoh. Despite these 
contacts of the civilization of the New World with the native Indians, 
the Africans, and the Negroes, it has retnained European in character 
as in origin, and yet at the same time it has been modified to meet 
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altered conditions. It has spread over the two continents, and has 
been adopted largely by the black, red, and yellow races. 
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1. T&rrrroriAL aNp Inpustr1AL Expansion 


By the time the Civil War broke out in the United States, the 
territory had doubled two and a half times, making the country one 
of the largest on earth. Meanwhile the Industrial Revolution 
brought wealth and prosperity. The patents for mechanical inven- 
tions increased from 80 in 1812 to 5,000 in 1860, and included, among 
others,-the reaper, threshing machine, planing mill, revolver, cook- 
stove, matches, the steam hammer, sewing machine, and rotary 
printing-press, About 28,000 miles of railroads covered the nation 
east of Omaha. Ocean liners were crossing the Atlantic in nine days, 
and the Ametican merchant marine was larger than that of Great 
Britain. Hundreds of corporations were engaged in shipping, 
mining, and manufacturing. The exports exceeded the imports by 
$12,000,000. Many thousands of immigrants were drawn from 
northern Europe to take their places in industry and to fill the un- 
occupied lands of the middle west. The war between the North and 
the South, however, checked industrial progress for a decade or more. 

Following the Civil War the South,-after the abolition of slave 
labor, gradually adapted itself to new industrial conditions, and in 
addition to an improvement in agriculture also developed iron and 
coal mines, lumbering, fruit growing, and cotton mills. In the north 
there was a tush to tlre fertile lands of the west; the lumber industry 
flourished; and factories of all kifds multiplied with the investment 
of capital in thousands of new enterprises. In the entire nation the 
number of manufacturing establishments in 1919 numbered more 
tha 290,000 and were employing over 9,000,000 workess, The value 
of their products exceeded $62,000,000,000, while the exports rose 
above $8,000,000,000, The total horsepower used in manufacturing 
between 1869 and rorg multiplied fifteen times, and electricity, gaso- 
line, and oil were rapidly replacing water, wind and steam as the 
sources of power. The total national wealth increased from $16,000,- 
000,000 in 1860 to $350,000,000,000 in 1920, The quantity of coal 
produced has increased 97 times, pig iron 71, wheat 9, cotton 6, and 
corn 5, There are around 40,000 patents issued in a single year, The 
first trans-continental railroad was completed in 1869 and fifty years 
later the railways in the United States would girdle the globe more 
than ten times, These evidences of unparalleled material growth help 
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to explain why the United States has become such a tremendous factor 
in recent world history. 

With the purchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867 there began a 
new ea of national imperialism. Under President Cleveland, the 
United States assumed for the first time the responsibilities of a pro- 
tectorate over Samoa jointly with Great Britain and Germany. Later 
these islands were divided among these three powers. In 1898 Hawaii 
was annexed and in r900 it was given the usual territorial form of 
government. Some smaller islands in the Pacific, such as Midway 
and Wake, were occupied as coaling and cable stations. As a result 
of the Spanish-American War, Cuba, which is about®as large as Penn- 
sylvania, was given its independence, but has remained under the 
general supervision of the United States as a semi-protectorate, par- 
ticularly in questions of finance. Porgo Rico was ceded out- 
tight to the United States and is governed like a British crown 
colony. It is nearly twice the size of Delaware and has a population 
of about 1,300,000 (192.0) of whotn 75 per cent ate white ang 25 pet 
cent colored. The organic act of 1900 provided for a governor and an 
executive council (the upper house of the legislature) to be appointed 
by the president of the United States, and a lower house to be elected 
by the voters of the island. The schools ate free and attendance is 
compulsory. The Philippines, numbering 3,141 islands with an area 
three times that of the state of New York, also passed from Spain to 
the United States. Theit acquisition, against the wishes of the na- 
tives, made the United States an Asiatic power with new problems 
and interests. This was a distinct departure in American history, 
The people numbered over 11,000,000 in 1923, of whom only about 
10,000 ate white. All the natives, except ro per cent, are Christians 
~~ the largest group of Christians in Asia, The natives are mostly 
of the Malay race. Luzon, as large as Ohio, and Mindanao, as big 
as Indiana, are the two chief islands. Many Americans doubted the 
wisdom of holding the Philippines, but religious’ and commercial 
pressure, coupled with the fear tlat Germany or Japan might seize 
them, resulted in their retention. Desiring their independence, the 
natives, led by Aguinaldo, resisted American authority until the 
rebellion wag put down in 1902. The colony was given self- 
government with the creation of a native legislature in 1907. In 1916 
a legislature of two branches elected by the people was created, but 
the president of the United States saill names the governor-general. 
It has been repeatedly stated officially that the Filipinos would be 
granted their complete independence as soon as they prove their 
capacity to manage their own affairs. 

In addition to, these dependencies, the United States secured from 
Spain in 1898 the island of Guam, which is an important naval and 
cable station in the Pacific. The Virgin Islands off the coast of South 
America were purchased from Denmark in 1917. As important as 
these actual dependencies has been the extension of American in- 
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vestments and indirect political control in Latin-American coun- 
ties, particularly in the West Indies, Mexico and a few other Latin- 
American states. 


2. Pan-American Rutations 


For half a century the United States had been interested in the 
construction of a canal connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific, 
thus avoiding the long sea route around Cape Horn. In 1881 the 
French Panama Company began to work on such a canal, but after 
eight years of effort and the expenditure of $260,000,000, the enter- 
prise ended in a fhancial scandal. The acquisition of territory in the 
Pacific and the Spanish-American War aroused public opinion in the 
United States to the imperative need of such a project. A new treaty 
with Great Britain in 19qt waived the joint control agreed upon in 
1850, and permitted the United States to build the canal on condition 
that equal rates should be charged to all nations using the canal. 
Presidegt Roosevelt bought the French claims for $40,000,000. When 
Columbia refused to cede sovereignty over the strip of territory 
through which the canal would run, the province of Panama revolted 
and was promptly recognized as an independent republic. This new 
Panama Republic at once ceded to the United States a ten-mile strip 
of land from ocean to ocean, and the construction of the canal began. 
It was completed at a cost of less than $335 ,000,000 and in 914 the 
first steamer, Ancon, of 10,000 tons passed through it. The distance 
by sea from New York to San Francisco was shortened by 7,800 miles, 
In 1924 the vessels passing through the canal numbered 4,673. The 
ownership of the Panama Canal assured to the United States the 
paramount position in the western world. 

President Roosevelt gave a new interpretation to the Monroe 
Doctrine, when he said that, 1f European powers were to be pre- 
vented fiom intervening in Latin-American states, the United 
States must assuthe ‘‘ghe exercise of an international police power."’ 
This policy, it was held, was notea self-denying ordinance; and its 
aim was not wholly altruistic, but was intended, primarily, to pro- 
tect the United States. No sooner was this imperialistic tendency of, 
the-Montoe Doctrine announced than it called fort) a storm of 
criticism. Some of the later presidents endorsed it, and under it the 
United States advanced its authority in the Caribbean Sea. In Central 
America protectorates were virt@ally established; finances supervised; 
coaling stations acquired; and disorderly countries policed. Porto 
Rico and the Panama Canal Zone were annexed; Cuba was brought 
under American control; the republics of Santo Domingo and Haiti 
were subjected to American military authority; agd the finances of 
Nicaragua and Honduras were put in order. All available canal 
routes across the isthmus were secured by the United States to prevent 
the construction of a rival canal. A naval base was leased from 
Nicaragua at Fonseca Bay; and the Virgin Islands were acquired. 
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President Wilson, however, interpreted the Monroe Doctrine, as an 
insurance of the free development of both the United States and the 
Latin-American republics, which he wished to be as “free from all 
outside dominion as we ourselves should be.'’ He pointed out “that 
the United States will never again seek one additional foot of terri- 
tory by conquest.” 

The Mexican Revolution caused President Wilson, immediately 
after his election in r912, to announce the policy of the New Pan- 
Americanism: (1) ‘'To cultivate the friendship and . . . confidence 
of our sister republics’’; (2) to promote common interests; (3) to 
further free government and trade; and (4) to pl&dge the friendly 
hand of peace to all American repnblics. Pan-American congresses 
and the establishment at Washington of the International Bureau of 
the American Republics in 1890—an organization which was 
enlarged and renamed the Bureau of the Pan-American Union in 
1gro — led to the “Declaration of the Rights of Nations,’’ pro- 
claimed by the American Institute of International Law, ia 1916, 
which set a new standard for international relations. Mexico was 
the test case of these worthy sentiments. The arbitrary arrest of 
American marines at Vera Cruz in r9r4 resulted in the seizure of that 
city by the armed forces of the United States and the severance of 
diplomatic relations, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile tendered their 
good offices for a peaceful settlement, and President Wilson promptly 
accepted them. The American forces were withdrawn and General 
Catranza's government was recognized. Then a series of raids on 
American citizens across the northern border of Mexico by a bandit 
named Villa led to the sending of an Americin punitive expedition 
into Mexico, Powerful organizations with investments in Mexican 
lands, mines, and oil fields, clamored for war, and denounced President 
Wilson's policy of ‘watchful waiting.” But he disregarded the cries 
of the imperialists, and announced that he intended to give the Mexi- 
can people every assistance to reorganize their national life. President 
Harding in 1921 said that the history of the Monroe Doctrine proved 
that ‘we never intended it selfishly; that we had no dream of ex- 
ploitation”’; and that America intended it to protect "these sturdy 
young democyacies from oppression and tyranny.” . 


3. Tar Era or “Bio Bustnxss,’ 


After 1880 the smaller business et&erprises were consolidated into 
larger concerns known as ‘‘trusts.'’ Within a decade the number of 
independent mills, mines, and factories decreased about 30 pet cent 
through these industrial combinations, For instance, the Standard 
Oil Company, organized in 1865 with a capital of $100,000, was one of 
250 competing companies in 1870. By 1882, under the skilful 
management of John D. Rockefeller, most of these independent oil 
companies were brought under one board of control. Then the com- 
pany began to absorb banks, iron mines, coal mines, transportation 
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lines, and oil fields in the southwest, in Mexico, and in other parts 
of the world. Other concerns, in like manner, sought to control 
railroads, mines, stecl mills, express companies, food supplies, steatn-" 
ship lines, the textile industry, and wearing apparel. In 1899 there 
were probably 350 of these ‘‘trusts’’ with a total capital of $3,000,- 
00,000; and by 1905 the number had increased to 1,000 with a total 
capital of $30,000,000,000, The United States Steel Corporation, 
formed in 1901, had a capital of $1,100,100,000 and a bonded in- 
debtedness of $3,000,000,000. In 1919, 1,021 industrial plants were 
each employing over 1,000 persons or a total of 2,400,000 workers, ° 
which was 26 pefcent of all wage-earners in the nation. At the same 
time wages increased and the working hours decreased. 

As a tesult of this newer Industrial Revolution, both the output 
and the profits were increased greatly, To sell the surplus products, 
new markets had to be secured. The surplus capital was invested 
abroad — particularly in backward parts of the world — in all sorts 
of enterorises. Hence the demand arose that the national government 
should protect foreign trade and investments. This suggestion was 
denounced as ‘‘dollar diplomacy’’ and became a party issue. Before 
the Civil War, then of unusual ability entered politics; after that, 
they went into business as ‘‘captains of industry'' to reap rewards 
and honors. They moulded the policy of the nation both at home 
and abroad. As a rule they favored high protective tariffs and op- 
posed governmental interference with domestic business, while 
urging an aggressive, imperialistic foreign policy. They believed 
that American isolation was at an end and were proud of the new 
status of the nation as one of the great world powers, 

So much hostility against the great. monopolies came from the 
small producers, the consumers, and the laborers, that public opinion 
forced Congress to attempt to regulate them. The Sherman Anti- 
Trust. Act of 1890 forbade ‘every combination in restraint of inter- 
state commerce.’ The Supreme Court interpreted this law to apply 
only to transportation and organézations carrying on trade between 
states, and defined ‘‘every combination" to mean ‘every unreason- 
able combination.'’ President Roosevelt drew a line between good 
trusts and bad trusts, and, by bringing over forty suits, against those 
that were seeking to control the necessities of life, sought to elimi- 
nate the evils resulting from the growth of ‘trusts.’ He proposed to 
bring them under governmentaPregulation, and not to destroy them. 


4. Forrien Reiations 


When Napoleon III, believing that the Southern Confedetacy 
would win in the Civil War, sought to establish an,empire in Mexico 
under the pretext of collecting debts, his project was denounced as a 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine. Confronted by the victorious 
North, Napoleon withdrew his army and abandoned his scheme. 
Serious disputes also arose with Great Britain during the Civil War 
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over the depredations of the Alabama and other cruisers built in 
the British Isles. The United States insisted upon reparation for the 
damages done by these vessels, and the British government finally 
yielded to arbitration before the Geneva Tribunal, which rendered a 
decision favorable to the American Republic. This successful use of 
arbitration served as an example for the determination of ater inter- 
national troubles. To settle an old dispute between Great Britain 
and Venezuela over the boundary of British Guiana, which became 
acute in 1895, the United States repeatedly suggested arbitration, but 
the British government refused. Then President Cleveland brusquely 
announced to Congress that Great Britain soughteto control Vene- 
zuela in clear violation of the Monroc Doctrine, and made it plain that 
this might mean war. Secretary of State Olney said: ‘'Today the 
United States is practically sovereign on this continent.” In the end 
the British government wisely concluded to arbitrate and in 1899 
secured most of the territory in dispute. During the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War the attitude of Great Britain was uniformly friendly. The 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty in r90r gave the United States a rae in 
building the Panama Canal, and recognized American naval suprem- 
acy in the West Indies and the Caribbean Sea. In like manner the 
quatrel over tolls for American coast-wise ships passing through the 
Canal was amicably adjusted by act of Congress. The Alaskan 
boundary dispute was arbitrated and decided for the most pare in 
favor of the United States. Finally a treaty was signed. providing for 
the arbitration of all differences between the two nations. 

In 1902, Germany made a test of the Monroe Doctrine to sce 
whether the United States would fight to maintain it. Securing the 
codperation of the British and Italian navies, a demonstration was 
made against Venezuela to force her to recognize the validity of cer- 
tain debts. Following the advice of the United Statcs, Venezuela 
admitted the legality of the claims, but asked that che amounts be 
arbitrated. This offer was accepted by Great Britain and Italy, but 
refused by Germany. Under Pregident Roosevelt's threat of war, 
Germany at last agreed to refer the question to the Hague Court. 

The policy of the United States not to interfere in the internal 
policies of European states did not prevent occasional protests in, the 
name of humanity, such as those made against the ill-treatment of the 
Jews in both Rumania and Russia, When the Morpccan question was 
discussed at the conference of Algecigas, Ametican delegates ppartici- 
pated and supported France against Germany. In ratifying the treaty, 
however, the Senate declared that it was not the intention of this 
country to abandon its traditional policy in reference to Europe. 
Official representatives were also present at the two Hague Peace 
Conferences, took an active part in the proceedings, and signed the 
treaties, but with an express provision that the documents would, in 
nowise, involve a departure from the Monroe Doctrine. In like 
manner American delegates were sent to the London Naval Conference 
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in 1908 to formulate a naval code for peace and war. The United 
States was also a member of the International Postal Union, the 
Telegraph Union, the Pan-American Union, the Agricultural Insti- 
tute, and other international organizations. Thus despite her vaunted 
isolation, the United States before 1914 had come to codperate with 
the states of Europe in treaties, conferences, and world organizations. 
In the World War, for the first time, she sent an army to fight on Eu- 
ropean soil and participated in the Peace Conference which followed. 

In dealing with the Orient, the United States pursued a different 
policy, She helped to break down the exclusion of both Japan and 
China. To protect her trade with China, which was second only to 
that of Great Britain, she insisted upon equal privileges with other 
nations, stood for the integrity of Chinese territority, and advocated 
the ‘‘open door’ policy,in business. The European powers were 
asked to give their assent to these proposals. Japan and Great 
Britain expressed a willingness to sign such a treaty, but the other 
powers merely professed accord with the suggestions. The United 
States joined the great states with an armed force in suppressing the 
“Boxer ”’ rebellion, and kept her troops in Pekin for some time there- 
after to protect her citizens. American goodwill towards China was 
shown in the return of $13 000,000 of the $24,000,000 collected in the 
Boxer indemnity fund, The acquisition of the Philippine Islands in 
1898 made the United States an Asiatic power with a right to speak 
her mind in the problems of the Far East. The United States was 
instrumental in inducing China to enter the World War against 
Germany. Despite the Lansing-Ishii agreement which recognized 
Japan's “special interests’’ in China, the United States was disposed 
to recognize China's plea for the return of Shantung to her by Japan. 
At the Disarmament Conference held at Washington in 1912 Japan 
agreed to restore Shantung to China and Great Britain promised to 
return Wei-hai-wei. 

From the time the World’s Columbian Exposition was held in 
Chicago in 1893, it may be said that the United States was taking her 
place in world affairs, and a new era had dawned in world history. 
During the past thirty years world politics took on a new meaning in 
consequence, The United States began to have a large excess in pro-" 
duction to sell abroad and a surplus of capital to invest’in othet por- 
tions of the globe. ,She now commenced to acquire dependencies, to 
assert the open door for trade im the undeveloped parts of the earth, 
to build up a huge navy to protect her world interests and a merchant 
marine to care for her overseas trade, and to intervene in other 
countries. These advantages were obtained partly by peace and 
partly by war. With the aid of noisy patriots, shrewd business men, 
and missionaries, the United States, in successful imitation of the 
powers of Europe, has played the game of national imperialism in 
increasing the national domain. 
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5. Porican, Soctar, AnD EpucationaL Ciancrs 


Since the Civil War the Republican party has controlled the 
presidency for forty years, or ten presidential terms, while the 
Democratic party has been in power only sixteen years, or during 
four presidential terms. Prior to the Spanish-American War, the 
chief political issues were civil service reform, the tarifl, and the 
currency. After that event came the ‘‘trusts,’’ the presetvation of 
natural resources, reforms, imperialism, and foreign policies, Wood- 
row Wilson was the fifth president born in the south since Andrew 
Jackson. Under President Wilson the constituticn was amended: 
(x) to elect senators by direct vote; (2) to prohibit the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors; and (3) to enfranchise women. The Federal 
Reserve Banking scheme was created to improve the financial system, 
The Federal Trade Commission was authorized to supervise business 
corporations, and the Farm Loan Bureau and the Federal Land Banks 
were created for the benefit of the farmer. The admission of Arizona 
as a state in rgr2 completed the statchood of the nation, The policy 
of conservation of the natural resources of the nation was adopted, 
The movement towards more direct popular goverament resulted in 
many new state constitutions, in safeguards of the right to vote, 
in commission government for more than two hundred cities, and in 
experiments with the direct primary, the initiative and referendum, 
and the recall, The general tendency has been in the direction of a 
mote responsive, more responsible, and more progressive democtacy. 

Since the Civil War the people trebled in number and spread 
across the continent; and in 1924 the population was estimated at 
117,000,000. During this period about 32,000,000 immigrants came 
from other lands — sometimes more than a million in a single year, 
Prior to 1890 most of them were from northern Europe; afterwards, 
from southern and eastern Europe. Today the United States ds the 
most polyglot nation on earth. Here are found not only representa- 
tives from all the countries of Europe, but also hundreds of thousands 
from Asia, many from Canada and Latin America, the native Indians, 
and 11,000,000 Negroes. In 1914 there were over 1,300 newspapers 
‘and other periodicals in foreign languages. In many of the lgrge 
cities of the north the foreign population outnumber the native- 
born. This situation presented so many grave prgblems that various 
“ Americanization"’ movements and gevere restrictions on immigra- 
tion resulted. 

The general welfare of the people was left, for the most part, to 
the individual states. Under President Roosevelt and later execu- 
tives, however, federal legislation began to provide for public well- 
being. The examples of Germany and Great Britain were followed 
by the states and national government in protecting the working 
classes from disease, accident, poverty, unsanitary homes and facto- 
ties, long houts, low wages, immorality, adulteration of food, and 
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exploitation. Penal institutions were reformed to reclaim the crim~ 
inal for useful citizenship. Unfortunates were housed in comfortable 
institutions. Women were given equal opportunities with men in 
education, employment, and the professions. Hundreds of organi+ 
zations of all sorts were formed. to aid in the work of social welfare. 
Wage-earners and employers formed unions to protect their own in- 
terests. Socialism increased its vote in the national elections from 
21,000 in 1892. to 915,000 in 1920, Communisin spread likewise 
among the discontented, especially the foreign-born, 

Unlike most of the European countries, the national government 
did not concern gtself directly with the education of the people. 
This work was left to the states and local communities. About 
$600,000,000 was spent in 1920 and 60,000 teachers provided to ed- 

Bducation ucate some 23,000,000 children. The income of the colleges and uni- 
vetsities in 192.4 was over $152,000,000, The illiteracy of thase above 
ten years of age dropped to less than 8 per cent, although it was 13 
per cent among the foreign-born, and over 30 per cent among the 
Negroes. The news of the world was supplied to the people by 
2,600 daily newspapers, and 16,000 weeklies, while thousands of free 
public libraries were scattered over the country. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
THE LATIN-AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


1. Civilization 


Lain Ameriga stretches from the southwestern border of the 
United States to Cape Horn. It consists of eighteen Spanish-American 
republics, the Portuguese-American republic of Brazil, and the 
French-American republic of Haiti. These twenty republics have a 
combined area three times that of the United States, and a total popu- 
lation of 85,000,000. The Amazon River has four times the volume 
of water of the Mississippi, and steamers of the largest size may go 
up it over a thousand miles. The population consists of Negroes, 
Indians, and whites, and their mixed offspring, These races have 
intermatried unti) the mestigo or half-breed has become the typical 
Latin American, Indian blood predominates, and Mexico, Peru, 
Ecuador, Paraguay and Bolivia might be called Indian nations. At 
no time has the pure European stock exceeded 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation, and most of the great national leaders have been half-breeds. 

Latin-American civilization was founded on political absolutism, 
religious intolerance, and commercial greed. The church and state 
combined to monopolize the land and business, and to exploit the 
people. Hence, well into the nineteenth century, in education and 
industrial progress, Latin America lagged far behind western Europe 
and Anglo-Saxon North America. This backwardness was due to 
(x) the scarcity of enterprising Europeans; (2) the division of the 
land “ito large plantations under the clergy and the congnistadoress 
(3) the lack of capitdt to develop the rich natural resources; (4) the 
unstable character of the governmfnts; and (5) the exploitations by 
foreigners. With the development of national independence there has 
been a great improvement. The cultural life is largely that of the- 
Ronfance countries of Europe. Asmnall class is highly educated, but the 
vast majority of the people are illiterates. All Latin America spends 
less for education than the single city of New York. Brooklyn alone 
has more churches than are found in the whole state of Argentina. 
In Colombia there is only one physician for every 6,000 people. Along 
the coast ate some modern cities, but most of the interior of South 
America is as undeveloped as central Africa, 


; . 
2. Poxrricat, Socran, AND Economic Drevetopment 


The political history of Latin America has been characterized by 
evolutions, civil wars, and the interference of foreign adventurers. 
By 1829 revolts against the European motherlands resulted in the 
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creation of ten new republics in Latin America, and by 1903 this 
number had multiplied to twenty. The political life of these states 
has been stormy and full of changes. Revolutions against privilege, 
cortuption, and despotic officials have been frequent. Numerous 
disputes have occurred over unsettled boundary lines. Venezuela, it 
is estimated, has had fifty-two revolts within a century; Bolivia, 
sixty since 1825. Governments changed hands more frequently by 
coup d' teats than by ballots. Races, classes, wealth, and business have 
all been factors in these numerous squabbles, out of which have 
emerged a bettet conception of democracy, and a m@re stable reign of Political 
law and order. The Constitutions of these republics resemble those "opm 
of the United States and France, and contain guaranties of jury trial, 
freedom of speech, press and assembly, universal male franchise, and 
private property. Latin America has been 6ne of the world's greatest 
laboratories for the evolution of popular government. 

Of the twenty republics, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile are the most 
powerful, the most progressive, and the best governed, They have 
also, with the exception of Mexico, received the most foreign capital, 
and the largest number of foreign immigrants. Argentina lies in the 
temperate zone, is as large as the United States cast of the Mississippi, 
and had a population in 1923 of 10,000,000 of whom the foreign-born: 
constituted 18 percent. The national government is a federal republic, 
More has been done there for education than in any other Latin- 
American state, yet 50 per cent of the people are illiterate. Agricul- 4. Bc. 
ture is the chief occupation, and in 1920 Argentina was the world's Pvés 
largest exporter of linseed and Indian corn, and the third largest of 
wheat, yet only a quarter of the arable land is under cultivation, 
Cotton-growing and stock raising are profitable industries. In 1920 
Argentina was third among American nations and tenth in the world 
in respect to her railway mileage, over 4,000 miles being owned by the 
state. Brazil lies mostly in the torrid zone, is as large as the UMited 
States and Germany combined, and contained, in 1920, 30,000,000 
people. Vast regions of the interiér are still unsettled and some even 
unexplored, resembling the United States seventy-five years ago. The 
constitution of 1891 created a federal republic much like that of the 
United Statesr Education is free but not compulsory. Agricultufe is 
the chief source of the nation's wealth, and four fifths of the world’s 
supply of coffee is grown. Cotton, rubber and Ineats are also sold 
abroad. In rg2x there were 242 cott8n mills with 51,000 looms and 
1,500,000 spindles in operation, Agassiz predicted that in time the Brazilian 
Amazon valley would be the center of the world’s civilization, Chile “eaial 
5 , ‘ + celebrated in 
is 2,500 miles long and would extend from Alaska to Mexico. It is yy22 at Rio 
three times the size of the state of Washington, and has more than Javeiro 
4,000,000 people of whom only 4 per cent are foreigners, The govern- 
ment is a strongly centralized republic like France. About lialf of the 
railways ate owned by the state. Agriculture and mining of nitrates, 
copper and coal are the principal occupations. Under an intelligent 
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and wealthy middle class the country is one of the most progressive 
in Latin America. 

Bolivia, the only South American country, except Paraguay, 
without a seaport, is as large as the Pacific coast states in the United 
States, yet has only 3,000,000 people. There are vast areas as large 
as Texas still unsettled. Tropical jungles, deserts, and mountains 
cut Bolivia off from her neighbors. The government is a republic like 
France, and the state church is Roman Catholic. The civilization is 
backward and 85 per cent of the people are illiterates. Uruguay, the 
smallest state in South America, is eight times the size of Massa- 
chusetts, with 1,500,000 people, largely foreign-born. The new 
constitution of 1916 made many experiments in social reforms and 
political democtacy, The government owns the means of transporta~ 
tion and communication, and has a monopoly of all insurance. Mon- 
tevideo has one of the few colleges for women in Latin America, and is 
anoted literary center. Primary education is obligatory. Colombia 
is rich in resources, yet want and suffering abound. It is twice the 
size of Texas, and has 6,500,000 people. It could be a paradise, but 
is one of the most backward states on the globe. Its government is 
a loose and unstable republic. The few small railroads aggregating 
800 miles are all owned by foreigners. Venezuela is three times the 
size of the British Isles with a population half that of London, The 
people are poor and 85 percent are illiterate. It is said that a building 
for the exclusive use of education had never been constructed until the 
twentieth century. Because of the wretched financial conditions, the 
United States has had to intervene twice to protect the country from 
European powers. It has been in almost constant political turmoil. 
Ecuador is another backward state, intolerant in religion, with a 
large Indian population, and few Europeans. There ate only twelve 
schools above the sixth grade in the whole land. In 1915 Ecuador 
spene=£600,000 for education, while Nebraska with the same popula- 
tion spent $10,000,0¢0. Peru, the land of romance and legend, is 
three times as large as Texas, and has a population of 5,000,000 of 
whom only 14 per cent are white. Of the 900,000 children only 
147,000 are in schools, for which $1,000,000 is spent annually — just, 
twice what the city of Detroit expends for night schopls and muni- 
cipal playgrounds, The chief wealth of Peru is found in its minerals. 
Paraguay has the lowest percentage of whites and the lowest degree 
of civilization of any state in Latin America. There are (1924) only 
225 miles of railway in the whole country, and but $225,000 is ap- 
propriated each year for education. 

In Central America and the islands of the Antilles, the leading 
men seem to devote themselves to politics and civil wars, while in- 
dustry, commerce, and agriculture are neglected. Guatemala, located 
just south of Mexico, is larger than the state of New York, and has a 
population of 2,000,000, of whom 60 per cent are Indians and the 
remainder half-breeds and Negroes, there being few full-blooded 
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Europeans. There is complete religious freedom, and education is 
compulsory. A railroad has been built from ocean to ocean, and 
lateral lines to Panama and to Mexico are projected. Honduras is 
about the size of Guatemala, has 745,000 people, and is the least de- 
veloped of the Central American states. The legislature is unique in 
consisting of a single house. There is religious freedom, and free 
compulsory education. A railroad 150 miles long is operated by the 
government. Nicaragua is slightly larger than Honduras, with 
7oo,000 inhabitants, and is somewhat more advanced. Salvador, 
about as large as New Jersey, with 1,700,000 people, also has a legis- 
Jature of one chamber. Education is free and obligatory. The 
country is fairly prosperous. Costa Rica is not quite so extensive as 
West Virginia, and contains 600,000 people. It has a reputation for 
peace and stability. There is religious liberty, and education is free. 
The legislature consists of one body. Before 1920 the project to form 
a Central American Union was revived, and early in 1921 the pact was 
signed by Guatemala, Honduras, and Salvador. Nicaragua®refused 
to sign it, and the National Assembly of Costa Rica repudiated the 
favorable action of her delegates. : 

The only Latin-American republic touching the United States 
is Mexico, a state as large as Germany, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Cuba combined. The population in 1921 
was over 14,000,000 of whom 38 per cent were Indians, 43 per cent 
mixed, and 19 per cent whites. In recent years thousands of 
foreigners have settled in Mexico. The revolution of 1876 brought 
General Diaz, a pure-blooded Indian, into power. He built up a 
powerful paternal despotism without improving the lot of the people. 
To develop the country industrially, he granted concessions and priv- 
ileges to foreign capitalists, and thus brought seeming prosperity 
to the country, He gave the country peace, but did little to democ- 
ratize or socialize the nation, When in 191r an uprising conS8ting 
mainly of the peons, or farm laborers, forced h¥m to flee to Spain, a 
long era of civil wars between rifal generals followed. At last in 
1917 a modern constitution was adopted, and General Carranza was 
¢lected president, but it took him three more years to pacify the 
country. Cattanza was succeeded in the presidential office by General 
Obreg6n, In natural resources Mexico is one of the richest countries 
in the world. There are 16,000 miles of railroads, mostly under 
government control. The school law of 1896 provided for free, com- 
pulsory education for all children up to twelve years of age. Com- 
mendable efforts were made to improve the secondary and higher 
“education. About 85 per cent of the people are still illiterate. Under 
President Calles the nation has gradually secured both political and 
financial stability, and the liberal constitution is going far towards 
the solution of other vital problems. 

The islands known as the Antilles, or West Indies, have a total 
atea of about the satne extent as that of Great Britain. The Indians 
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(Caribs and Arawaks) haye almost entirely diasppeared, and have 
been replaced by Negroes, who constitute a majority of the popula- 
tion, and by Europeans and Asiatics, The Greater Antilles include 
Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, and Porto Rico, and are now controlled by 
either the United States or Great Britain. The Lesser Antilles consist 
of numerous and comparatively insignificant islands. 


3. Economic Pengrration AND Forricn Retations 


Latin America is the land of the future; today it is one of the 
“backward partg of the earth.’ It needs capital, brains, capacity 
for organization, and honest, capable leadership. It contains the 
most sparsely settled regions of the globe, and yet is capable of ac- 
commodating a denser population than either Europe or Asia. Its 
natural wealth is well-nigh unlimited. The governments grow more 
stable each year. Streams of foreign capital are flowing into the 
various countries for railroads, steamship lines, factories, mines, 
schools, city improvements, and humanitarian institutions. London, 
Paris, Berlin and New York are heavy creditors. It was said that in 
1914 British investors had loaned $3,000,000,000 — an amount 
larger than that borrowed from any other country. The British held 
oil concessions in Mexico, railways in Argentina, nitrate mines in 
Chile, and numerous additional investments. Americans were re- 
ported to be in possession of four fifths of the oil in Mexico, railroads, 
banks, mines, plantations, and the Caribbean Sea was spoken of as 
an American ‘‘sphere of influence.”” The French, Dutch, Germans 
and Italians also had valuable holdings. Spanish trade with Latin 
America has expanded somewhat since 1914. In 1913 the Brazilian 
government owed London creditors $450,000,000. Honduras al- 
lowed the interest on her loans to accumulate until it amounted to 
435,000,000. For every loan of foreign money, valuable concessions 
wereZranted in lands, minerals, oil fields, transportation lines, finan- 
cial institutions, andtshipping privileges. The wealth of Latin Amer- 
ica, therefore, is enriching foreign nations more than the natives. 

These foreign loans were used ofttimes to encourage political 
disorders, These uprisings, in turn, led to demands for mote conces- 
siohs as compensation for the loss of the life and property of foreign- 
ets. European nations repeatedly sought to collect their debts by 
force, ahd the United States was compelled to intervene to bring about 
a settlement. Threatened with national bankruptcy, the pooret 
Latin-American republics have become little more than financial 
vassals of European and American financiers. The people must 
develop a higher intelligence, a sense of thrift, and a policy of econ-' 
omy so that they can produce enough to pay off their debts abroad 
and become economically self-supporting. A few of the most pro- 
gtessive republics, like Argentina, ate already doing this. The foreign 
trade of Latin America, now over $4,000,000,000 annually, is growing 
by leaps and bounds, since the opening of the Panama Canal. 

a 
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The Latin Americans express gratitude for the assistance of the 
Montoe Doctrine in preserving their independence from European 
despotism, but they say that it has changed “' from the defensive to 
intervention, and thence to the offensive."’ They speak of ' Yankee 
imperialism"? and the ‘‘North American peril’’ as threatening their 
life. As proofs of the imperialistic intentions of the United States, 
they point to the annexation of Texas in 1845; the expansion into 
Mexican provinces in 1848 and 1853; the conquest of Porto Rico in 
1898; the control of the Panama Canal Zone in 1903; military inter- 
vention in Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo, and Mexico; and the pur- 
chase of the Virgin Islands in 1917, They resent*the assertion of 
Secretary of State Olney that the United States is ‘sovereign on this 
continent,” and call attention to the “‘big stick" policy of Presideat 
Roosevelt. They show how American finayciers, through a network 
of banks, ate seeking to establish a monopoly of credit, and to pet- 
suade Latin Americans to transfer their foreign loans from Europe to 
the United States. The meat trust in Argentina; the land syndicate 
in Guatemala; the oil and copper trusts in Mexico, they declare, all 
indicate the money invasion of the sister republic of the north. Some 
alarmists have even asserted that Latin America *was saved from 
European control so that it might be absorbed eventually by the 
United States. 

Notwithstanding these hostile criticisms, the Latin-American 
republics have joined the United States in the Pan-American Union, 
which includes twenty-one free states — the whole American con- 
tinent, except Canada and a few European dependencies. It embraces 
an area equal to four Europes and 200,000,000 people. This volun- 
tary Union, based on consent, without a constitution, was organized 
in 1890 by James G, Blaine. It grew out of a series of Pan-American 
conferences, beginning with that called in 1826 by Bolivar to resist 
Spain. The name Pan-American Union was adopted in 19x Its 

,purposes are: to promote mutual interests; toyencdurage reciprocal 
trade; to preserve republican idealsy to settle international differences 
by arbitration; and to strive for peaceable progress, The govern- 
ing hoard consists of the diplomatic representatives of the republics at 
Washington with the American secretary of state acting as president, 
Each republic has one vote. The affairs of the Union are administered 
by a director-general, an assistant director, and m staff of experts on 
language, law, and trade, who seek it every way to promote friendly 
relations. Thus far, a closer political union has been prevented by 
jealousies, the inability to agree on representation and voting, and an 

‘intense nationalism. The Union is housed in a fine building located 
at Washington. Its decorations illustrate the history of western civi- 
lization, and it contains the Columbus Library of over 40,000 volumes 
and a fine statue of universal peace. This latter spirit is echoed in 
South America by a statue of Christ, the Prince of Peace, cast from 
war cannon, and erected after a war between Argentina and Chile on 
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the highest peak of the Andes upon the new boundary line between 
the two republics. On its pedestal is this inscription: ‘Sooner shall 
these mountains crumble to dust than Argentinians and Chileans 
break the peace which at the feet of Christ the Redeemer they have 


sworn to maintain." 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


x. Great Extent or tur Brivis Empmer 


Naver in the world’s history has there been political organiza- 
tion so great in extent or so large in population as the British Empue 
at the close of the World War. The English are the most persistent 
and successful colonial organizers of modern times, and have been the 
most successful in dealing with native pegples. In 1800 the British 
Empire included 1,500,000 square miles and 20,000,000 people. By 
1850 this Empire had increased to an area of 7,500,000 square miles 
and had multiplied in population eight times. England, more 
than any other European country, was compelled to send her surplus 
population overseas to her ''Dominions.”” In 1919 the Empire had 
again more than trebled in size over that of 1850 (27,500,000 sq. Ii.), 
while the population had increased to 475,000,000, With the acqui- 
sition of the German colonies in Africa and the south Pacific, and of 
Turkish territory in the Near East, this gigantic Empire includes one 
fourth of the human tace and almost one quarter of the land area of 
theearth. The British Empire extends throughout both the northern 
and southern hemispheres, the Old World and the New, and includes 
portions of the six continents of the globe, chiefly about the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans. Within it live peoples of every race, of every 
degree of progress, and of every great religion, who are governed by 
a white minority of 67,000,000 in possession of less than half of the 
Empire. Of the whites, 47,000,000 are in Great Britain, and gg,000,- 
ooo in the colonies, About 3,000,000 of the later are of non-English 
stock, as for instance the French4in Canada and the Dutch in South 
Africa, According to the character of their government, the British 
colonies are divided into four kinds: (2) the five autonomous com- 
monwealths of Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Union of South: Africa; (2) the numerous crown colonies; 
(3) the Empire of India, with a crown-colony sype of government; 
and (4) the protectorates and mandates, 

The possession of this yast Empire has given Great Britain and 
het progressive white colonies access to vital raw materials such as 
antimony, asbestos, borax, copper, cotton, gtaphite, lead, manga- 
nese, nickel, thorium, tin, wood, wool, rubber, zinc, copra, and oils. 
It has also supplied them with an inexhaustible food supply. The 
question had often been raised before 1914 whether, in case Great 
Britain should be involved in a war with the militarist powers of 
Europe, the self-governing Dominions would go to her aid. In- 
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fluenced partly by “the call of the blood"’ but mostly by the belief 
that free institutions were at stake, they revealed an unparalleled 
devotion to the Allied cause. This was the first occasion when the 
younger communities of the Empire combined with the motherland 
to resist an autocracy that threatened the dissolution of the Empire, 
although they had rendered military assistance to the mother 
country for suppressing the Boers at the opening of the century, In 
doing so these Dominions acted as more than mere provinces, since 
the support of Great Britain was voluntary. As a result of their 
action they gained a new status both in the Empire and in the world. 
ony 


2, Taz Dominion or CANADA 


Canada was a French colony captured in 1763 by the British. 
Permitted to retain their own language, laws, and religion, these 
Frenchmen have been, on the whole, loyal to Great Britain. The 
English-speaking inhabitants came from: (1) the Loyalists who left 
the Thirteen Colonies during the Revolution; (2) immigrants from the 
British Isles; and G) immigrants from the United States and other 
countries. The French formed Lower Canada; the English, Upper 
Canada; and in addition, there were the colonies of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland, as well as 
the fur-trading regions belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
These seven colonies had independent governments under the British 
crown. As early as r79t the two Canadas received written constitu- 
tions, which created legislatures chosen by the people, but gave to a 
governor, appointed by the king, a veto on all legislation. The 
American Revolution taught Great Britain not to tax her colonies, 
but led to a tightening of imperial control in other directions. As a 
result, quarrels like those in the Thirteen Colonies arose between 
the popular assemblies and the royal governors and councils, which 
culmisesed in the Rebellion of 1837. Unlike the American Revolu- 


tion, this revolt was readily suppressed. Still the British authorities: 


were so alarmed that Lord Durhamewas sent over to study the causes 
of discontent and to recommend changes. 

After spending five months in Canada, Lord Durham caine to the 
conclusion that it was necessary to give the colonists complete con- 
trol over their own domestic affairs, and hence advised: (x) the 
reunion of Upper and Lower Canada with provisions by which the 
Maritime Provinces might latef unite to form a federation; and 
(2) that each colony be granted democratic self-government, by 
making the ministry in each colony responsible to the local legisla- 
ture, A third recommendation of major importance related to the 
clear distinction between local and imperial matters. This report 
has been called the ‘Magna Charta of British colonial self- 
government.’’ The two Canadas in 1840 were united under one 
legislature, with a ministry, and a royal governor. This example 
of “responsible government’’ was followed later in other colonics, 
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where the white population predominated, and insured loyalty and 
contentment. Thus what George III had survendered to the people 
of Great Britain, the British government gave up to the people of each 
colony. In 1867 most of the colonies except Newfoundland were 
united into a national government called the Dominion of Canada, 
which reflected in part the influence of the United States, and in part 
that of Great Britain. Mistakes which American experience revealed 
were avoided. Prince Edward Island entered in 1873, and the Hud- 
son's Bay territories were purchased in 1869. The provinces were 
gtanted self-government, though not so much as in the American 
states, for the nation, and not the states, was soverdign. The federal 
legislature consisted of a Senate appointed for life by the governor- 
general, and a House of Commons of 72 members chosen by popular 
vote. The cabinet was subject to the lower house, Thus Canada 
exercised all the rights of a separate state, save that foreign policies 
were controlled by the British Parliament. Certain tendencies grow- 
ing out of the World War show that even this supervision is declin- 
ing and may be surrendered eventually. The governor-general sent 
over by the king is the chief official bond of union with the mother- 
land. Canada levies its own tariffs on British gabds as well as on 
those from other lands. There is, however, the right of judicial ap- 
peal, and the constitution was passed upon by the British Parliament. 

Like the United States, Canada gradually stretched across the 
continent. Manitoba was admitted to statehood in 1870; British 
Columbia in 1872; Prince Edward Island in 1873; Alberta and 
Saskatchewan in 1905. Today the Dominion is larger than either the 
United States or Europe. Newfoundland, with 263,000 people in 
1924, has steadfastly refused to join the Dominion, and manages its 
own affairs as an independent colony. Western Canada has seen a 
constant influx of immigrants, often 300,000 in a single year, from 
Europe and the United States. Four trunk railroads now Mets the 
two oceans, The Canadian Pacific Railroad, completed across 
Canada in 1885, forms a vast network of 12,000 miles and with its 
Steamers on the Atlantic and Pacific is one of the greatest systems of 
transportation in the world, The Canadian National Railway has ab- 
sorbed most of the once independent lines. ‘The mineral wealtlr has 
brought millions into the country for investment, and lumbering is 
also a thriving industry, The population of 50,000 in 1815 has 
grown to neatly 9,000,000 in 1925. “Agriculture and manufacturing 
Rave kept pace with the growth in wealth and population, and over 
39,000 students are in attendance at 23 universities, 


3. THe ComMonweattn or AusrratiA 


The Commonwealth of Australia, which embraces the smallest of 
the continents and in size approximates the United States or Europe, 
is a creation of the last century. Captain Cook made a voyage to 
New Zealand and New South Wales in the same year that Watt 
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patented his steam engine. From a small penal colony of 750 convicts 
sent to Botany Bay in 1788 by the advice of Joseph Banks, a member 
of the Cook party, its population, chiefly British, has gradually grown 
until in 1921 Australia had a population exceeding}5,500,000, Con- 
victs continued to be sent out until between 1840 and 1859 the prac- 
tice was abandoned. Sheep were shipped to the colony as early as 
1799, and many free settlers were attracted by the rich farming and 
grazing lands. The discovery of gold in 1851 drew a large immigra- 
tion, and within the next fifteen years $700,000,000 in gold was ex- 
ported, while in 1866 Australia sent abroad 150,000,000 pounds of 
wool. Six colonies rapidly developed — New South Wales, Queens- 
Jand, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and the neat-by 
island of Tasmania —each of which was given a self-governing parlia- 
ment and responsible ministry patterned after Canada. The growth 
in population may be seen in the fact that in 1851 Victoria had 77,000 
people, whereas twenty yeats later the number had multiplied nearly 
twentyetimes. 

In 1900 the people of Australia formed a new constitution, which 
was accepted by the British Parliament, creating a federal union much 
like that of the United States and Canada. The Commonwealth of 
Australia has six states, each with self-government. The federal 
legislature consists of the Senate, with six senators chosen for each 
state by popular vote, and the House of Representatives elected by 
popular vote, A cabinet, responsible to the House, administers the 
laws. The British king appoints a governor-general at the suggestion, 
however, of the Australian ministry, Like Canada, Australia, since 
the World War, has what amounts to complete political independence, 
even in her relation to foreign powers. The High Court, in imitation 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, is the defender and inter- 
preter of the constitution, which may be amended by a referendum, 
Thessew Commonwealth granted to women the right to vote in 1902, 
and is recognized’ as ome of the most progressive and democratic states 
in the world. From the outset, the Labor party had the balance of 
power in both houses of the legislature, and in 1908 secured a prime 
minister. As a result numerous advanced social measures in the 
interest of the working classes have been enacted. But as early as 
ie precautions were taken to keep out Chinese and Hindu 
coolies. 


4. Taz Dominion or New ZeaLanp 


The Dominion of New Zealand consists of two large islands and 
numerous small ones forming an area one fourth larger than Great 
Britain. In 1814 English missionaries began to, Christianize the 
brown-skinned natives, but the British flag was not hoisted over the 
islands until 1840. A dozen years later self-government was granted 
to the few straggling settlements, after which gold and sheep-raising 
brought wealth and immigrants to the colony. Six provinces were 
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created in 1876 with their own local legislatures. In 1853 New 
Zealand was made a self-governing colony like Canada and Australia. 
In 1907 it was designated a “Dominion.” The government consisted 
of a governor-general named by the king, a council appointed by the 
governor, and a House of Representatives elected by the people. The 
native Maori are represented by four members chosen by their own 
people. A cabinet responsible to the House administers the laws. 
Suffrage was opened in 1893 to both men and women, an example that 
affected Australia in 1902. and Great Britain in 1918, thus showing 
the influences of distant colonies on the mother country. 

Like Australia, New Zealand is one of the most, democratic parts 
of the British Empire. A free public school system was established 
in 1877. Large grants of public lands were set aside for educational 
purposes. There are about 75,000 landholders, but the government 
is buying up the large estates for subdivisidn and leases to the people. 
The government owns and operates the railroads, the telegraph, 
telephone, express lines, savings banks, and insurance companies for 
the benefit of the public. In 1903 some of the coal mines Were also 
taken over by the state. The rich are heavily taxed to equalize 
wealth. Prior to the World War the most radical,social legislation 
in the world was enacted in New Zealand. Disputes between capital 
and labor are arbitrated compulsorily, and factory laws safeguard 
women and children. The Saturday half-holiday is generally observed 
intheshops. A labor department looks after the welfare of the wage- 
earners, finds work for those without jobs, and seeks to abolish 
poverty. The sick, unfortunate, injured, and aged ate adequately 
cared for, In political matters the referendum is in common use. 
The council, at first chosen for life, is now elected by the people on 
the basis of propottional representation. So progressive is this little 
state, off on the other side of the globe, that the cyes of the whole 
world are centered on the experiments of its 1,220,000 people. It 
has been designated “the land without strikes,” . 


5. Union or Soutn Arnica 


South Africa, settled by the Dutch and a few French Huguenots, 
‘was seized in 1795 by Great Britian and occupied permanently eleven 
years later. "The Congress of Vienna permitted her to retain the 
colony, which contained 27,000 whites, 30,000, Negro and Malay 
slaves, and 1,700,000 free native Hottentots, on condition that 
Holland should be compensated. After 1820 English immigrants 
began to arrive in large numbers, When the British government 
sought to force the English language and institutions on the Dutch 
Boers, or farmets, they naturally resented it. The Boers were fur- 
ther incensed in 1833 by the abolition of slavery. The $15,000,000 
alloted them for their losses was only a third of the value of the slaves, 
and much of this sum went to the British bankers through whom pay- 
ments were made, Embittered by their treatment at the hands of the 
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British, the Boers in 1836 began the “Grand Trek"’ into the wilder- 
ness. On crude carts drawn by oxen, and loaded with their household 
goods and farming tools, about 10,000 of them journeyed northward 
into the interior. Some stopped in Natal; others settled in the 
Orange River valley. When the British caught up with them there, 
many of them “‘trekked’’ northward into the Transvaal, where they 
set up the South African Republic, whose independence was recog- 
nized by Great Britain in 1852. The freedom of the Orange Free State, 
which had become subordinate to the British in 1848, was acknowl- 
edged in 1854. For a quarter of a century thereafter these two frontier 
Dutch republics existed in security and isolation. 

The Natal colony was annexed to the British Empire in 1843. 
Diamonds were discovered in 1867, and this greatly increased the 
British interest in that area. Under the imperialistic rule of Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1877 the Transvaal was seized under the excuse that 
the Boers had treated the blacks so cruelly that they were incited to 
tebellion against all the whites. The Boers resisted, with arms, this 
loss of their freedom, and in 1884 Gladstone recognized their self- 
government on condition (1) that all whites be permitted to live 
within the territory without any discriminations, and (2) that 
foreign treaties be made only with the consent of the British govern- 
ment. Meantime the discovery of gold in 1884 brought thousands 
of British adventurers into the country. The small village of Johan- 
nesburg quickly grew into a busy city of 100,000, and soon the 
“Uitlanders,"’ or foreigners, outnumbered the Dutch, The sturdy, 
unprogressive Boers were determined to retain control of their gov- 
ernment, and consequently passed a law which made it extremely 
difficult for a foreigner to gain citizenship. The British residents re- 
sented the imposition of taxes and military service, when they were 
not allowed to vote, and called upon their home government to 
protect them in their rights. 

The leader of the British party in South Africa was Cecil Rhodes, 
who became a multimillionaire by developing valuable gold and 
diamond mines. He had gone to South Africa in 1871 and dreamed of 
bringing under British control all of southern and eastern Africa, 
which was then to be traversed by a railroad from Cairo to the Cape.” 
A business man of exceptional shtewdness and an adventurous states- 
man, he awaited a favorable opportunity to overthrow the Boer rule. 
This empire-builder, as prime mjnister of the Cape, played the part of 
a benevolent despot and in 1895 helped to instigate the “Jameson 
raid."’ With 500 troopers Dr. Jameson entered the Transvaal to ovet- 
throw the Boer government, but the effort failed. Rhodes resigned . 
his premiership and died in 1902. leaving his vast fortune to promote 
the welfare of the British Empire and through it"the peace of the 
world. Associated with him in his imperial scheme was the British 
statesman, Joseph Chamberlain, who accused the Boers of treating 
the British as “‘helots’’ and with plotting to destroy Anglo-Saxon 
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institutions in South Africa, The British government, under his 
influence, insisted that the “‘Uitianders'’ be given a vote and other 
tights, but the demands were refused by the Boers. 

The most conspicuous leader of the Boers was Paul Kruger, presi- 
dent of the Transvaal. As a lad of ten he had gone with his parents 
on the ‘Grand Trek," and had grown up as a rough frontiersman 
with hatred in his heart for the British. As president of the Trans- 
vaal, he said to the foreigners: ‘‘This is my country; these are my 
Jaws. Those who do not like to obey my laws may leave the coun- 
try."’ His obstinate, narrow policy, and the greedy imperialism of 
Chamberlain, plunged the little republic into warewith the British 
Empire in 1899, and the Orange Free State took up arms with her 
sister republic. The war was not popular in Great Britain, Huge 
mass meetings were held to protest against an attack on an inoffen- 
sive people in South Africa in the interest of South African cap- 
jtalists and British imperialists. At first the British armies 
met with severe defeats, but larger forces under Lord Roberts and 
Kitchener brought the war to a victorious end in 1902. The Trans- 
vaal Republic and the Orange Free State became British colonies on 
terms so liberal that they tended to remove the sting of defeat. The 
liberality was carried a step further when the two recently conquered 
Dutch states were granted tesponsible self-government within seven 
years after the war closed. 

In 1909 the four colonies of South Africa drafted a constitution 
for the Union of South Africa, which was approved by the British 
Parliament. A federal government patterned after that of Canada was 
created under which the provinces retained home rule, the national 
power was placed in the hands of two houses, a cabifiet responsible 
to the popular branch was created, and the governor-general was ap- 
pointed by the king. To appease both the Dutch and the English, the 
executive is located at Pretoria in the north, while the legislature sits 
at Cape Town, and both languages are recognized as legal. Since 
the Boers were in the majority, General Louis Botha became the first 
prime minister, Atrangements were made to include Rhodesia as a 
member of the Union. The population of the Union includes only 
"t,500,000 whites and about 5,600,000 blacks. In 1914 the same men, 
who a few yéats before had struggled ’so heroically to detach South 
Africa from the British Empire, now fought to preyent Germany from 
doing the same thing. In 1921 Geran South West Africa was put 
under the mandate of the Union of South Africa, The Union is re- 
markably prosperous, but is confronted by serious racial problems in 
connection with the Negroes and the Hindus. There are about four 
blacks to one white, and the black proportion is increasing, as a result 
of the higher bifth rate among the Negroes. More than 150,000 
Indians have located there and in order to prevent their increase an 
act in r9r9 forbade granting licenses to them for new business enter- 
prises. It is said that the number of " poor whites”’ is increasing. 
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6. Impertan Feprration 


The imperial federation of these independent commonwealths 
with the mother country is a question that has been much discussed 
during the past generation, The gigantic British Empire was built 
up partly by accident and partly by {ntention. For three centuries 
Englishmen have gone to live in new regions overseas and thus carried 
the British flag and institutions to every patt of the globe. Until 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, Great Britain followed 
the common practice of making the colonies add to the wealth and 
power of the magherland. After the loss of the Thirteen Colonies, 
thete developed a pronounced change in her attitude which cul- 
minated in Lord Durham's revolutionary proposals. Thereafter the 
colonies were left to rule themselves and to develop their own in- 
stitutions with but slight control from home. The new economics 
led the British government to develop trade with other countries, 
yather than with her own colonies, simply because it was more 
profitaffle. Indeed colonial possessions were viewed indifferently as 
more of a liability than an advantage, because the homeland was 
burdened with the cost of a large army and navy to protect them 
without receiving any adequate financial return. In short it was be- 
lieved that imperialism did not pay. Liberal statesmen were wont to 
say with Turgot that a colony was like a pear, which, when ripe, 
fell from the tree; and hence it should be permitted to become a 
sovereign state with the blessing of the parent country. Indeed so 
self-sufficient did the colonies appear to be and of such small value 
to Great Britain that the office of colonial secretary in the British 
cabinet was considered of little consequence, In fact, there was no 
distinct colonial secretary until 1854. On the other hand, the Consery- 
atives, more interested than the Liberals in welding the Empire to- 
gether, charged them with being ‘‘little Englanders,”” Fortunately 
for the British Empire, there was a party that took a sane middle 
ground, They were léd by Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Charles Buller, 
and Lord Durham. They desired To preserve the Empire, but also to 
promote local autonomy and self-government. Strange to say, the 
colonies were moie eager than Great Britain to preserve the Empire; 
for dreading capture by another power, they appreciated the protec- 
tion she gave them, Thus the bonds of loyalty, affection, and a com- 
mon civilization helped to pr¢gerve the British Empire during the 
fore part of the nineteenth century. 

The new imperialism stimulated a fresh attachment between the 
colonies and the motherland. Popular statesmen like Disraeli aroused. , 
the pride of Englishmen everywhere in the wealth and powers of their 
overseas possessions, Imperialistic organizations, missionary socie- 
ties, newspapers, lectures, sermons, and books created a revived in- 
terestintheEmpire, Poets like Kipling urged Great Britain to ‘‘ take 
up the white man's burden"’ in spreading a higher civilization to the 
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* “lesser breeds’’ throughout the world. At the ‘Diamond Jubilee” 
held in 1897 to celebrate Queen Victoria's sixticth year of rule, there 
were present, not only the sons of Britain scattered over the earth, 
but also Chinese, Hindus, Negroes, Malays, Indians, Egyptians, 
Frenchmen from Canada, and Dutch from South Africa, to emphasize 
both the solidarity and the complexity of the mighty Empire, which 
seemed to be born anew. Statesmen and capitalists invested millions 
in mines, factories, steamships, railroads, and other facilities for 
developing the resources of the regions overseas. New markets for 
British goods were opened, and trade with the colonies began to sur- 
pass that with foreign countries. During the thirty years prior to 
the outbreak of the World War, British colonial exports almost 
trebled, as did also the food imports from the colonies. Many 
thousands of persons in both the home country and the colonies, who 
had come to think and feel in terms of world trade, reaped the benefit 
of this new era of business prosperity, and posed as ardent champions 
of the new economic imperialism. Mindful of these opportmnities, 
the British government sent forth a large group of skilled ' empire- 
builders’’ to hold strategic positions throughout the Empire. 

Following the Franco-Prussian Wat, the great’ powets of con- 
tinental Europe were divided into two mighty rival alliances, which 
left Great Britain in a condition of ‘splendid isolation." This dis- 
quieting situation forced her to inquire what aid her colonies might 
give her in time of war. The answer came in the Boer War, when 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand sent their sons to South Africa 
to die for the unity and expansion of the Empire. Joseph Chamberlain 
now labored unceasingly to win the support of Britons at home to 
the plan for a closer imperial federation. He proposed to unite the 
Dominions to the motherland in a stronger organization for the 
good of all. After three imperial conferences, covering a period of 
twenty years, provision was made in 1902 for meetings of theeyrime 
ministers of Great Britain and the self-governing colonies cvery four 
years to improve imperial relatiors in general, and ultimately, per- 
haps, to perfect the project for a federal union with an imperial par- 
jiament. Trade, likewise, was to be encouraged throughout the 
Empire by special tariffs. Hence Canada lowered the duties’ on 
British goods a third; Australia 30 per cent, and New Zealand 50 
per cent, with the expectation that Great Britain would reciprocate in 
giving preference to colonial goods.® In 1919 an act of Parliament 
applied new preferential duties to all British Dominions, India, and 
the protectorates, with the hope that such favoritism would greatly 

“stimulate inter-imperial trade. An army and navy supported by all 
parts of the Empire was also proposed, and in fact for some years the 
colonies voted contributions for an imperial navy, but about 1900 
Australia and Canada demanded the right to create their own navies. 

The World War revealed the wisdom of the effort to knit the 
Empire more closely together on the basis of mutual interests, All 
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parts of the Empire gave men, money, and materials without stint to 
the motherland in her hour of need. The war made a Greater British 
Empire a reality in spirit and common destiny, but it hindered rather 
than helped imperial federation. A British imperial constitution at 

Th World present is out of the question. The Dominions seem to prefer the 

a ete existing ‘‘indefinite status,’ which gives them complete indepen- 
dence in everything but name. They exercise even some control over 
foreign affairs. Canada can send her own representative to the 
United States, though she never has seen fit to do so. As self- 
governing nations they regulate immigration from other lands. 
Earlier, when Queensland in Australia wanted to take New Guinea 
and when New Zealand desired to annex an unoccupied island in the 
Pacific, the British government disallowed the wishes of both. But 
in the World War Australsa and New Zealand were encouraged to seize 
German possessions in the south Pacific. The right to make war and 
peace seems to be about the only one of her former imperial rights 
still regained by the British government. In the Paris Peace Confet- 
ence and in the League of Nations the British Dominions sat and 
voted as the equals of Great Britain. The new status won by southern 
Ireland will givé the Irish Free State something of the same standing 
as the other Dominions now enjoy. 


7. Orser British Cotonizs 


The other British overseas possessions include (1) the crown 
colonies, (2) Egypt, and (3) the Empire of India, In population 
these colonies outnumber the white inhabitants of the rest of the 
Empire more than sevenfold, The crown colonies, which are scat- 
tered over Asia, Africa, America, and the islands of the seas differ 
from the self-governing Dominions in having (1) a small number of 
British people; (2) seldom any representative legislatures; and (3) 
a lesesion near or in the tropics. Some of them, like those in the 
West Indies, are in the condition of the royal colonies in America prior 
to the Revolution. The higher &ype of crown colonies such as the 
Bermudas, Barbados, and Malta, have representative legislatures. 
The keynote is responsibility not representation. The prevailing type 
of government, however, is a legislative council named by the crown 
in part or altogether. Other colonies are ruled by royal commis- 
sioners. The small islands and coaling stations are in the hands 
of governors with absolute fowers. North Borneo is under the 
jurisdiction of chartered companies. In Africa and Asia soine of the 
protectorates have native rulers advised by a resident British com- 
missioner. Thus Great Britain has wisely adapted her form of rule- 
over these backward peoples to local needs and cigcumstances, 

Egypt, after the Napoleonic invasion, became a semi-independent 
state under the able pasha, Mehemet Ali, and was subject to Turkey 
only by the slenderest ties. He sought to introduce European civiliza- 
tion, chiefly French, and made many improvements. His successors 
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took the title of khedive. With the digging of the Suez Canal be- 
tween 1859 and 1869, France and Great Britain cast their eyes on 
Egypt as a field for colonial expansion. The British government had 
said that for the safety of India it would be forced to seize the canal in 
case it was built. Its completion greatly stimulated Mediterranean 
trade. The spendthrift khedive, Ismail I, contracted huge loans from 
British and French bankers in order to ‘improve the country’ and 
to purchase complete freedom from Turkey. Sorely pressed by his 
European creditors, the bankrupt khedive in 1875 sold his 176,000 
shares of stock in the canal to the British government. This money 
was quickly spent, and France and Great Britain hal to intervene to 
straighten out the financial tangle. Financial control led to military 
occupation and an attempt at internal reforms. But the people re- 
volted against foreign control crying, ‘‘Egypt for the Egyptians.” 
France, although strongly urged by Gambetta’s party, declined to 
join Great Britain in suppressing the insurrection, so the British did 
it alone. The French sought to hinder the British but only sueceeded 
in forcing the neutralization of the canal. The tension engendered 
between the two countries lasted for fifteen years. Good feeling was 
not restored until after the Fashoda incident of 1898. 

After restoring the khedive to power, the British army remained 
and British officials assumed control. They paid thedebts, reorganized 
the taxes and courts, abolished forced labor, built railroads along the 
Nile, constructed the Assuan Dam, and reclaimed millions of acres 
from the desert by irrigation. Peace, justice, prosperity, and new 
opportunities were given to the people. But these improvements only 
increased the demand of the natives for independence. Uprisings and 
assassinations followed, In. the turmoil France and Great Britain 
almost came to an armed clash at Fashoda on the Upper Nile in 1898, 
but reason prevailed and Fashoda was rechristened on the map as 
“Kodok."’ At last in 1913 a representative government was sevtip, 
When Germany was joined by Turkey in the AVorld War in 1914, 
Egypt was annexed to the British Empire as a protectorate. At the 
close of the war, a British commission to Egypt reported that, the 
people were unanimous in their desire for independence and advised 
that it should be granted. This was done in 1920 with a treaty rever- 
vation that (x) British troops should be left in control of the Suez 
Canal; and (2) British interests in Egypt's foreign affairs should be 
safeguarded. In 1922 the British prétectorate came to an end and 
Fuad I was proclaimed king of Egypt, though events since 1922. have 
proved that Egypt is still a veiled protectorate. This new kingdom is 
valmost as large as the German Republic and Spain combined and has 
a population of over 14,000,000, 


8. Tur Empire or Inpra 


The Empire of India contains 80 per cent of the inhabitants of the 
British colonies, and its annual trade with Great Bricain exceeds 
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$650,006,000. In contrast to the 47,000,000 people in the United 
Kingdom, India has 319,000,000, which is somewhat less than the 
total population of all Europe. Less than 10 per cent of the people 
is urban, and outside of Calcutta and Bombay with over a million 
each, there are only thirty cities above 100,000. The United States 
with but a third of the population of India has 68 cities above 
100,000. It would take nearly fifteen Great Britains to cover India. 
The Indian Ocean ‘‘has become a British lake.’’ As a result of the 
grave charges made against the East India Company's rule in India, 
the government was put into the hands of commissioners selected by 
the British Parlfament (1784-1858). Despite efforts at reform, Brit- 
ish dominion in India was threatened in 1857 by the Sepoy Mutiny. 
The natives, forgetting the blessings that had come to India from 
British control, were angered at the exploitation of their country by 
a few Europeans. Among the reforms introduced were some that 
interfered with the natives’ social and religious customs and hence 
were denounced by the Indians. Deposed princes wanted to recover 
their independence. The occasion for the outbreak was the use of a 
bullet encased in greased paper, which had to be torn off with the 
teeth before it could be put into the rifle. The Sepoys, Hindus and 
Mohammedans alike, expressed horror at the idea of polluting their 
lips with the fat of animals, because it was contrary to their religious 
beliefs. Infuriated by this insult to their faith, 250,000 of these native 
soldiers rose in rebellion. Many white civilians and soldiers at Cawn- 
pore were slain and the British fortress at Lucknow was attacked by 
a howling mob. The 40,000 British troops, with some loyal natives, 
held out until fresh troops from Great Britain helped to crush the 
insurrection. The aged Mogul, who at first directed the uprising 
from Delhi, was captured and sent as a prisoner to Rangoon; and his 
sons wete shot. Some of the rebels were fired from the mouths of 
catfrer, and hundreds were executed. 

As an outcome ofthis costly experience, the East India Company, 
after lasting 258 years, was dissobved and its rule of India was trans- 
ferred entirely to the crown. The secretary of state for India, aided 
by a council appointed by the government, both residing in Great 
Britain, took charge. In India a viceroy, and two councils —- one 
executive, the other legislative, but both named in London — ad- 
ministered public affairs. Many of the 600 native princes with resi- 
dent British counsellors ruled 2heir own provinces. Queen Victoria 
in 1877 assumed the title of ‘Empress of India.’’ Later, to appease 
the native discontent, Indians were appointed to places on both the 
London and the Indian council. The capital of India was removed in 
1g12. from Calcutta, a city of 1,263,000 inhabitants to Delhi, a city 
of 303,000. 

Led by young Indians educated in western countries, a strong 
nationalistic movement has spread over India im recent years. 
Through newspapers, congresses and secret societies the young 
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patriots denounced British rule as a travesty on democracy. When 
the British government restricted the freedom of the press, censored 
the mails, and prohibited public gatherings, Hindus joined Moham- 
medans in outbreaks, boycotts, intimidations, and murders to force 
concessions in self-government. The coronation of George V as 
Emperor of India in the famous ‘‘ Durbar" of 1911 took place without 
accident, but the next year an unsuccessful attempt was made to kill 
Viceroy Hardinge and his wife. In the World War discontent seemed 
to be smothered in outbursts of loyal devotion. The native rulers 
made ‘'prodigal offers of their lives and their resoyrces in the cause 
of the Realm.’’ The secretary of state for India said that yoo native 
states offered their resources to defend the empire. Thousands of 
Hindus and Mohammedans died on the battlefields of France. In 
the end, however, the war only increased the movement for national 
independence, and the rebellion which ensued had to be crushed by 
force. At last Great Britain has seen the wisdom of giving India a 
national Legislative Assembly and a Council of State to make laws, 
subject, however, to a British veto, The move for political independ- 
ence has not abated, but on the contrary has increased undet’ the 
leadership of Gandhi, who advocates peaceful (non-codperation) 
instead of forceful resistance. The country will not be pacified until 
it has as much political freedom as the other self-governing Domin- 
ions. But with 45 races, 2,400 castes and tribes, speaking 170 lan- 
guages, and differing greatly in religious beliefs, the problem of 
political freedom is a tremendous one. 

There has been much progress in the last fifteen years. The India 
Councils Act of 1909 enlarged the council of the viceroy and added 
many more natives to the adthinistration, In 1917 the British govern- 
ment said it was favorable to the development of gradual self-govern- 
ment in India, In 1919 the India Bill provided: (1) The eight major 
provinces were to have governors and ministers, the lgtter witl™pdwer 
over local matters. (2) Governors were to be appointed by the viceroy 
or crown assisted by an executive cSuncil, one of whom was to be an 
Indian. (3) The ministers were to be chosen from clected members of 
the legislative council of whom only 20 per cent might be British, 
(4) Three seats on the viceroy'’s council were to be held by Indiiins. 
(5) An Indian Parliament consisting of a Council of State and a 
Legislative Assembly was created. (@) The Countil of State was to 
be elected by popular vote, about 5,000,000 voters — formerly only 
33,000. Still the Indian leaders were as a tule dissatisfied with 
ithe progress made towards self-government. 

This remarkable land of beautiful temples and palaces, fine rugs 
and silk shawls, carved ivory and articles of gold and silver, precious 
stones, fertile valleys and arid plains, poverty and famine, has been 
transformed by the Industrial Revolution to a greater degree than 
any other country in Asia except Japan. The factory, foundry, mill, 
railroad, telegraph, electric light, and automobile have ushered in a 
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new régime. A system of 55,000 miles of railroads and 150,000 miles © 
of highways cover the country. In 1923, 333 cotton mills employing 
347,000 persons were clothing the people. About 22,000,000 tons of 
coal are mined yearly and the output in 1919 was valued at $50,000,~ 
ooo. Great systems of irrigation and improved farm machinery have 
multiplied the products of the soil many fold to relieve famine and to 
give employment to 70 per cent of the people. Foreign commerce in 
seventy-five years has increased 500 per cent, and in 1920-1 exports 
and imports each exceeded a billion dollars. Thus India has been 
started on the rgad towards a modernized and industrialized nation. 
The elimination of widow-suicide (‘‘suttee’’), the curtailment of 
infanticide, the formation of law codes, the lessening of famine, the 
encouragement of sanitation, and the establishment of schools are 
positive gains. But the4ndian patriots point out that all these im- 
provements are controlled by British capitalists; that native indus- 
tries have been killed by British goods; that each year $100,000,000 
is sper on the army and only $30,000,000 on education; and that 
94 per cent of the people are illiterate. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


EUROPE AND AMERICA IN ASIA, 
AFRICA AND OCEANIA 


t. Tur Intrusion or Western CrvitizaTion In ‘Tur Orrenr 


Tne civilization of Europe and America originated in western 
Asia from which was gained a knowledge of the domestic animals and 
plants, the alphabet and writing, science and art, trade and com- 
merce, and religion and law. The Greeks and Romans, in close touch 
politically and economically with the peoples of that region, were 
the first Europeans to impress their institutions on Asia. This close 
relationship between western Asia and southern Europe continued, 
with interruptions of coutse, until during the crusades all western 
Europe, in several successive waves of invasion, sought in vain to 
wrest the holy places in the Near East from the Mohammedan Turks, 
Historians have had much to say about the effects of these contacts 
with Asia upon European civilization, but less attention has been 
given to their results which were quite as pronounced in the modifi- 
cation of Asiatic civilization. 

Spasmodic contacts with India and the Far East were made over- 
land by ardent missionaries, daring merchants, and hardy travellers, 
among whoin was the famous Marco.Polo of Venice. From the end 
of the fifteenth century onward, however, Asia was opened to Euro- 
pean influences by (1) explorations, wars, and conquests; (2) mis- 
sionary efforts; and (3) trade. By 1683 the Russians had planted 
scattered colonies across Siberia to the Pacific, and had won cers‘ttory 
around the Caspian Sea. Then came the contest in the eighteenth 
century between France and Enghund for the possession of India, in 
which the British won. About the middle of the nineteetnh century 
China and Japan were ‘‘opened’’ for more effective commercial and 
tnissionaty efforts, and for political control. Within the past*thtee 
quartets ofa century, with the exception of Japan, almost the whole 
of continental and insular Asia has been subjected to an economic or 
governmental vassalage of the westefn world. 

Just as European civilization overflowed into the two Americas 
and there left an indelible imprint, so in turn, Europeans and Ameri- 
cans spread their institutions to Asia. The footholds gained on the 
continent at an earlier time by Russia, Great Britain, and France were 
used as bases from which to secure mote territory. The Portuguese 
alone neglected their opportunity to create an Asiatic empire, while 
the Dutch and Spanish were content to exploit their island possessions 
in the Far East. Among the later claimants to a share in the division 
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of Asia were Germany, which secured Shantung, and the United 
States, which took the Philippines from Spain, The scramble for 
markets, raw materials, concessions, and opportunities for invest- 
ment, resulted in the partition of Asia into colonies, protectorates, 
and “spheres of influence’’ by the nations of the west. They had the 
energy, machinery, capital, and, above all, military power, with 
which to impose their authority upon the weak and backward hordes 
of Asiatics. All sorts of pretexts were used for intervention. Inter- 
vention usually meant military occupation. Military occupation was 
followed by a protectorate. And a protectorate too often ended in 
annexation as a colony. Bankers, traders, explorers, consuls, diplo- 
mats, missionaries, and capitalists were all active in one way or an- 
other in creating colonial empires. 

The only independent states remaining in Asia today are the 
Japanese Empire, the Chinese Republic, the Kingdom of Siam, 
Turkey and Persia — all together constituting about one third of 
the corrinent, Afghanistan, Armenia, Hedjaz, Palestine, Itaq, and 
Syria are semi-independent states more or less under the control of 
Great Britain, Russia, or France. Great Britain includes within the 
Asiatic portion of her Empire, India, the Straits Settlements, the 
Malay States, Burma, Hong Kong, Wei-hai-wei, Aden, the islands 
of Cyprus, Ceylon, and the northern part of Borneo. These posses- 
sions would make nearly twenty states as large as Great Britain and 
contain seven times as many inhabitants. The Soviet Republic of 
Russia owns all of northern Asia, which is four times the size of 
European Russia with one fifth the number of people, France owns 
a colonial domain in Asia, which is a thied larger than her own ex- 
tent with over half as many people. Holland has an island empire in 
the East Indies three times larger than the state of Texas with seven 
times her own population. Italy has a small concession in China 
at Terfisia, and also possesses a few islands off the coast of Asia 
Minor. Portugal owfs Goa in India; and Damao, Timor and Macao 
in China, forming an area as largé’as Maryland with a million peo- 
ple. Germany and Spain have lost all their Asiatic possessions — 
the former to Japan, and the latter to the United States which exer- 
cises‘xuthority over a group of Asiatic islands with a land area as large 
as Italy and nearly 11,000,000 inhabitants. Thus approximately 
two thirds of Asia “are under either the direct or indirect control of 
western powers. * 


2. Western Intervention 1n Asta 


In sharp contrast with the two Americas, few attempts have been 
made to plant European settlements in Asia. Russia alone of all the 
western nations has carried out a systematic system of colonization 
in Siberia, where 10,000,000 Russians have established their homes. 
Omsk, Tomsk, Irkutsk, and Valadivostok on the Pacific are modern 
European cities of the frontier type. The civilization of Siberia is 
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thoroughly Russian already, and has probably set the standards for 
centuries ahead. To a certain degree the Russians have also pene- 
trated west-central Asia. For a great many years the Grecks have 
had settlements on the western shores of Asia Minor and have sought 
in war and peace to project their influence farther into the interior. 
This ambition met a serious set-back in the Greco-Turkish War of 
z922-3. In the rest of the great ycllow continent, no serious attempt 
ona large scale has been made by the western peoples to colonize any 
regions, The British are fairly numerous in India, Burma, the Malay 
States, and China. Cities like Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay all have sections thit are thoroughly 
European apart from the Asiatic portions. Indeed one might say that 
English has become almost the international tongue in Asia, for it is 
spoken by millions from Constantinople around to Port Arthur. 
Dozens of English newspapers are printed in China and India, Under 
the Americans in the Philippines, English is spreading rapidly as the 
common language of the people, It is taught in schools over ynuch of 
Asia. Toa lesser degree the French, Portuguese, Germans, Spaniards, 
and Greeks have left their national impress on certain groups of Asi- 
atics. The Dutch have largely moulded the life of the East Indies, 
It is difficult to estimate the total number of Americans and Euro- 
peans, other than Russians, in Asia, but counting soldiers, civil 
officials, business men, missionaries, educators, and others, it does 
not exceed half a million. For instance in 1921 there were 176,000 
inhabitants from the west in India, 25,000 in Japan in 1916 and 
285,000 in China in 1925. 

With the exception of Siberia, the western invasion of Asia has 
been not so much by peoples as by ideas and institutions, which have 
produced startling changes during the past seventy-five years, West- 
ern inventions are transforming the continent. India is as well sup- 
plied with railroads as many European countries, One may soon 
travel by rail across Siberia, through China andIndia, and back again 
to Europe. Markets have been opened for thousands of the products 
of the west, and shops filled with American and European goods are 

-found in all the large cities, Millions of people have accepted Chris- 
tianity from foreign missionaries. In China alone in 1918+ over 
130,000 elementary schools were teaching 4,000,000 pupils western 
learning. Colleges, and schools of law, medicme, and engineering 
are preparing young men and wome& with western knowledge for a 
more useful life. Factories in Japan, China, and India, built on 
western models, are transforming the industrial life, and show more 
advance than some of the Latin-American countries. Large numbers 
of young people go to Europe and America to complete their educa- 
tion, and return home to work for the new life that is slowly creeping 
over Asia. Political constitutions, military and naval organizations, 
modern science, and economic systems of the west ate being gradu: 
ally adapted to oriental needs. As a result of all these forces, the 
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civilization of the west is rolling over the east. Asia, to a considera- 
ble degree, has become Europeanized. 

In recent years a tide of emigration from Japan, China, India, and 
Turkey has set in to other parts of the world. The population in the 
first three countries is so dense and the struggle for existense so keen, 
that the “‘coolie’’ class has been encouraged to seck new homes in 
the less thickly settled areas of the world. With the abolition af 
slave labor in the western countries, the importation of Asiatic labor 
began. The British encouraged Hindus to go to South Africa to do 
the hard work. Today in Natal the Hindus outnumber the whites, 
and control most of the farms and shops. ‘‘Coolies'’ were early 
taken to Australia, but when the Commonwealth was formed, among 
the first laws were two to exclude the immigration of Hindus, 
Chinese, and Japanese. Ganada has attempted, with some success, 
to exclude the Orientals, who have rushed into British Columbia by 
the thousands. After the Civil Wat, Chinese coolies were employed 
in largesnumbers in building the first trans-continental railroads in 
the United States, but strong opposition to this practice soon arose, 
Since 1882 the United States has tried, by laws and agreements, to 
keep out undesirable Asiatics. Latin America, on the contrary, has 
welcomed chem. Alarmists in Europe and America speak of the 
“Yellow Peril’’ and urge the formation of a Pan-Aryan Association 
against the 900,000,000 Asiatics. They say that the Orientals should 
stay in Asia, while the white race exploits the earth, and forget that 
Europe and America already have political possession of two thirds 
of the continent of Asia. They proclaim an “‘open door’’ in Asia 
and a ‘‘closed door"’ in the rest of the world. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the Asiatics raise the counterscry of “White Peril’’ and 
demand the recognition of racial equality. 


ee 3. Tum Awakenine or Cuina 


The Empire of China, the oldest state in the world, was larger 
in size than the United States, of all Europe. Its population was 
more than three times that of the United States, and somewhat less 
than that of Europe. For forty centuries these sturdy, black-eyed, - 
goodenatuted, yellow-skinned people had lived apart from the western 
world, developing a high and unique civilization of their own. Theit 
cities were numerous, and their industries were carried on by hand in 
little shops as in the days of Gféece and Rome. They had made re- 
markable progress in science, art, and literature, although their 
mannets and institutions differed widely from the west. There was 
no caste, and the people were peaceful and industrious. Proud of 
their own accomplishments, and content with their own ways of 
living, they despised other peoples as barbarians and had no desire 
to be contaminated by them. The mass of people, however, were 
“ignorant and impotent." 

The Chinese Empire consisted of China proper, which was divided 
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into eighteen provinces, and the outlying districts of Manchuria, 
Mongolia, Tibet, and Sin-Kiang, Korea, Burma, Stam, Cambodia, 
and Annam formed a still wider outer ring under Chinese suzerainty. 
The imperial government of the ‘‘Celestial Empite’’ was an absolute 
monarchy under the rule of the ‘Sun of Heaven.”” He was assisted by 
public officials called mandarins, selected after passing a strict exam- 
ination in the sacred books, They took the place of an hereditary 
nobility and were divided into nine classes distinguished by the 
buttons on their caps. In the seventeenth century China had been 
conquered by the Manchus, a Tartar tribe from the north, who forced 
the natives to wear a queue, or ‘‘pigtail,”’ as a sign of subjugation. 
Corruption and bribery were common in public service, The laws of 
China were based on the family as a unit. If a man committed a 
crime and could not be found, the whole,family was punished. If 
a man became bankrupt, the entire family had to pay his debts. 

The emperor was the high priest and performed the great religious 
ceremonies each year at the “Altar of Heaven’’ in Pekin. Copfucian- 
ism was the state religion, but it had no priesthood, and consisted in 
observing the moral precepts of the holy man, Confucius. Buddhism, 
which had an elaborate ritual and a powerful priesthood, was the 
faith of the majority of the people. Most of the Chinese, except the 
Mohammedans, who numbered only 10,000,000, had no difficulty in 
accepting at the same time Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, 
which ranked next to Buddhism in popularity. 

The old educational system was confined to a study of the classics, 
ot ancient literature, and training for government service. There were 
few schools for the common people; and the rich employed private 
tutors for their children. After memorizing the classics, written in 
clumsy characters, for several yeats, writing and casy composition 
followed. Public examinations, on which great stress was laid, 
consisted of original poems and essays. Scholars were highlydosered 
and held up as models for the young. From niovable type, the 
Chinese had ptinted an extensive literature. One of their encyclo- 
pedias alone filled over 5,000 volumes. The movements of the 

heavenly bodies were studied with the use of astronomical instru- 

ments; the compass was employed for navigation; huge walls, 
dykes, canals and bridges were constructed by great engineers; and 
gunpowder, paper, and other useful articles were invented or dis- 
covered long before they were knovth to the western world. In the 
cities, colleges were supported at public expense. 

To the west, China for centuries was the land of wonders and 
mysteries. Apparently the first Europeans known to have visited 
China wete someFranciscan missionaries. Marco Polo with his father 
and uncle, in the thirteenth century, made the route overland. Three 
centuries later with the advance of navigation, Portuguese metchants 
in 1557 opened a trading station at Macao just south of Canton. Then 

> followed Dutch and British traders. Meanwhile the Russians, cross- 
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ing Siberia, came into contact with the Chinese on the north. But 
all these “foreign devils’ were suspected of evil designs, subjected 
to heavy taxes, and their lives often endangered. In 1815 Japan was 
still inaccessible to the westerners, while the Chinese door had been 
opened only by a crack. Foreign ships might touch only at the one 
port of Canton. There was no travel inland, the trade with China 
was relatively unimportant, and there was no thought of intervening 
by force. For the period 1830-40 only 23 British ships cleated for 
China, and only 44 ships of all nationalities entered British ports 
from China. Indeed it seems unbelievable that only within the past 
seventy-five year§ have China and Japan been opened up to western 
influences by merchants, missionaries, diplomats, and travellers. 
Perhaps credit should be given to Russia for first coming into closer 
contact with the Far East. But it was the British, who first used 
force to secure trading privileges with China. In 1823 Burma was 
separated from China, and in 1886 it became a full British dependency, 
The East India Company had developed a trade with the Chinese 
through the port of Canton which by 1829 was bringing an annual 
profit of $5,000,000 by exchanging opium for teas and silks. The 
Chinese governmént, seeing the evils of opium smoking, forbade the 
importation of opium, and thus threatened to ruin the lucrative trade 
of the East India Company, By evading the laws through smuggling 
and connivance with avaricious Chinese merchants, the British 
Opium War merchants continued to develop the opium trade and by 1839 were 
wd 4o-q2 selling 30,000 chests to the natives, Considerable wrangling ensued, 
and finally the British government in 1840-2 waged war against 
China and forced five ports to be opened for trade. Hong Kong was 
ceded to Great Britain and a wat indemnity of $21,000,000 paid. 
But the Chinese government itself permitted the opium traffic to con- 
tinue undet certain regulations. The United States, France, Holland, 
Belgtunr, and Prussia then rushed in to secure similar privileges. 

For several centuries prior to this, Roman Catholic missionaties 
had established mission posts in China and had won many coniverts. 
Protestant missions began in 1807, when a field of work was opened 
at Canton. American missionaries attived first in 1830, and Russian. 
snissionaries were at work in the north. Russia was the first nation 
to force China to sign a treaty guaranteeing the toleration of Chris- 
tian missions and forbidding the petsecution of native converts, and 
the United States, Great Britaifi and France obtained similar prom- 

Mitsions ises in 1858. Nevertheless the missionaries encountered great 
in China difficulties in carrying on their labors, which supplied the western 
powers with excuses for intervention. The death of a French mis- 
sionaty and the seizure of a British ship by Chinesespirates, led these 
two powers to make war on China in which Tientsin and Pekin were 
captured and the Imperial Summer Palace was burned, As a result 
six more ports were opened for trade, protection to missionaries was 
further guaranteed, the opium trade was legalized, and another large 
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indemnity paid (1860). France, Great Britain, and Russia estab- 
lished permanent legations at Pekin in 1861, and the United States the 
next year. These concessions to the forcignets led to the Taiping 
Rebellion (1856-64) against the Manchu ruler, but with the aid of a 
British officer, Charles George Gordon, it was put down. 


4. ‘THREATENED PartitTIon or Cmna 


Not content with opening China for peaceable trade and mission- 
ary work, the European powers, incited by‘* greed and cupidity,’” now 
began to seize territory and to force special concessions by diplomacy, 
subtle intrigue, bribery, threats of war, and actug! combat. The 
tival world policies have been potent influences for evil in China. 
Russia annexed the coast south of the Amur River (2863). France 
took Cambodia (1863), and added Annam and Tonkin (1885). Burma 
was appropriated by Great Britain (1886).? By this time Japan was 
sufficiently ‘‘Europeanized'’ to take part in the game of pattition, 
and by war against China secured the island of Formosa, and the 
Liao-tung peninsula, The military impotence of China was tlemon- 
strated, Russia, however, secured the aid of France and Germany to 
force Japan to relinquish control of the Liao-tung peninsula, The 
European governments stumbled over each others heels in professing 
friendship for China. Russia loaned her money to pay a war in- 
demnity to Japan, and in return secured permission to build the 
Trans-Siberian railroad across Manchuria, and the secret promise of 
Port Arthur. France obtained the Mekong valley together with 
railway and mining privileges, Great Britain protested, and was 
appeased by the extension of the boundaries of Burma. To “‘avenge’' 
the murder of two Catholic missionaries in 1897, Germany obtained a 
lease of Kiao-chau and certain transportation and mining rights in 
Shantung. To offset the German creaty, Russia in 1898 was given a 
lease of Port Arthur for twenty-five years, and at once connected it 
with the Trans-Siberian railroad, She now tegarded Maftch tia, 
Korea, and the Liao-tung peninsula as her ‘Sphere of influence,” 
France in like manner obtained posession of Kwang-chow-wan. Not 
to be outdone in this race for spoils by her rivals, Great Britain de- 
*manded the port of Wei-hai-wei and got it, The Russo-Japanese Wat 
enabled Japah to replace Russia in her ‘‘sphere of influence,” al- 
though Manchuria was nominally returned to China, Japan an- 
nexed Korea (zg10) and Outer Mopgolia was Virtually seized by 
Russia (1913). France extended het ‘sphere’? northward into 
Indo-China, while Great Britain claimed as her ‘‘sphere’’ the rich 
Yangtze valley and extended the boundaries of India until they 
included Tibet. In 1921 seventy-five “treaty ports’’ were open in 
China. Such wag the sad story of how China became the victim of 
western imperialism. 

Following the scramble for territory, went hordes of capitalists, 
promoters, business agents, and engincers from the west to secute 
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railway, mining, and factory concessions; to open up markets for 
European and American goods; and to exploit the immense wealth 
and efficient labor of China. The first steam railroad at Woosung, 
built in 1875-6, was torn up by the enraged people, But within a 
decade another was constructed, and by 1925 over 7,500 miles —~ 
mostly government-owned — wete in use and 2,300 miles more under 
development. About 55,000 miles of telegraph lines covered the 
country, The law of 1911 provided that eventually all the railways 
and telegraph lines would revert to the state. Modern steamers ply 
up and down the great waterways. Mills grind wheat and rice; 
factories make cgtton, silk, and steel. Coal, tin, and copper mines 
are in operation. The total foreign trade increased fivefold within 
thirty yeais and in 1920 amounted to $1,000,000,000, with imports 
somewhat higher than exports. The Industrial Revolution is slowly 
transforming the nation, {nd China may become one of the greatest 
industrial states on the earth. A few provinces, including Shantung, 
ate already highly industrialized. Unfortunately there are no great 
wagon "toads covering the whole country, but the system of canals 
is excellent. One cable connects China with the United States, but 
excellent wireless, stations supplement the cable. 


5. Rerorms anp Poxrrica, CuanoEs In CHINA 


A patriotic secret society of the ‘‘ Harmonious Fists"’ stirred up 
anti-foreign outbreaks to drive out the Christian missionaries, who 
were winning the people away from their ancient beliefs, and to get 
tid of the business men, who were running railroads through their 
sacted cemeteries and “‘lacerating China like tigers.'’ This ‘‘ Boxer'’ 
uprising was encouraged by the dowager einpress, Tzu-hsi (1898- 
1908), who proclaimed ‘‘war to the knife’’ against all foreigners. 
Over 250 missionaries, teachers, and business men in the country dis- 
tricts lost their lives. Others fled to their legations in Pekin, where 
the¥ were besieged for several months by infuriated mobs. The 
German ambassador “was assassinated in Pekin, China became the 
centet of world interest. An interrfational army of E Europeans, Ameri- 
cans, and Japanese, was rushed to Pekin, and the imperial court fled 
from the capital. After relieving the legations, the temples and im- 
perial palaces were looted, many of the natives killed, And shameful 
outrages committed l by soldiets who acted without authority. China 
was penalized by being forced (7) to Brant further commercial con- 
cessions, (2.) to suppress the ‘‘Boxers’’ and punish their leaders, and 
G) to pay within 39 years an indemnity of $337,500,000. An im- 
perial prince went to Berlin to apologize for the slaying of Baron 
von Ketteler. Leaving guards to protect the legations, Pekin was 
evacuated in 1go1, and the next year the imperial court returned. 

The Christian powers took advantage of the situation to press 
their individual interests in China and to thwart each other's plans. 
When Russia secured exclusive rights in Manchuria, Great Britain pro- 
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tested. When Great Britain enlarged her advantages in the Yangtze 
valley, Germany protested. As creditors for large war indemnities, 
Japan and the European states sought further economic concessions. 
The United States by 1925 had returned $24,268,000 or about three 
fourths of her portion of the indemnity, which, out of gratitude, was 
set aside by China to send students to be educated in America. Other 
countries have followed the example of the United States. Mean- 
while in 1899 John Hay, the American secretary of state, invited 
the other nations to join the United States in assuring China that 
they had no designs on her territorial integrity, but desired only an 
“open door’ and equality of treatment for all inebusiness, After 
becoming an Asiatic power through the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines, American statesmen sought to save China from partition at 
the hands of European and Japanese imperialism. The principle of 
the ‘open door,"’ set forch in a treaty witl China in 1903, was ad- 
vocated thereafter as an American policy. 

Contact with the west, and the example of Japan, opened the way. 
for reforms in China. The young men who had studied abroad were 
convinced that China must either imitate the civilization of the 
western peoples, or fall a prey to the foreigners. Hence they organ- 
ized the ‘‘Reform Party.’’ English was eagerly studied, and foreign 
books widely read. Ghina’s Only Hope, a book by a writer who ad- 
vocated radical changes, was sold to the number of a million copies 
ina short time, The young emperor was persuaded to study western 
ideas, and in 1898 he issued a series of reform edicts, which were 
intended (x) to modernize the educational system; (2) to encourage 
the Industrial Revolution; and (3) to improve the system of govern- 
ment, The defeat of the ‘‘Boxers’’ accelerated the awakening of 
China, 

The Chinese educational system, which was flourishing when the 
culture of Greece and Rome was just beginning, survived until ro95. 
The mission schools had been gradually undermining the ancient 
practices until an imperial dectee abolished the old examinations and 
introduced modern methods of teaching. Later laws provided for 
primary schools with compulsory attendance under the supervision 
of the local governments, and for higher schools under a natignal 
board of education with a minister at its head. Plans were laid for 
four great universities, and for professional, techpical, and normal 
schools. While some of the institutiogs of higher learning have been 
created, the lack of funds has held back che project for primary 
schools. In 1924 there were 167,000 elementary schools with 5,800,- 
,o00 pupils, and about 500 high schools. In the 7,000 primary schools 
of the Protestant missions there were 1,200 foreign teachers, 12,000 
native teachers, and 205,000 pupils; and the Catholics were teaching 
145,000 pupils in 3,000 schools. The national University of Pekin in 
1925 had 2,000 students, In 1924 there were over 1,000 daily, weekly 
and monthly newspapers printed. But the colossal task sti!l before 
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China may be seen in the fact that perhaps 90 per cent of the people . 
are classed as illiterate. It must be remembered, however, that illit- 
eracy is not a fair test of the intelligence and abilities of a people 
who are backward but not decadent. 

These educational reforms were not sweeping enough to satisfy 
the ‘Reform Party,’’ which now reorganized itself as the " Young 
China Party,’’ and sought to replace the autocratic Manchu dynasty 
with a democratic republic. The Manchus had failed to prevent the 
decay of China before the onslaughts of western forces, and now 
“Young China’’ hoped to arouse a national consciousness that would 
save China from European imperialism. The first evidence of a 
change came with the introduction of the European military system 
into China, Military drill was required in the schools, and the sons 
of princes and nobles were encouraged to enlist in the large army that 
was recruited in 1906. The Chinese army numbered 360,000 men in 
1912 and in 1925 was reported to include five times that number. 
Then followed, the same yeat, administrative, financial, and social 
reforms. Confucius was raised to the same rank as ‘‘heaven"’ and 

“earth,” A friendly ‘‘China for Chinese’? movement arose and it 
was felt that only a representative, constitutional government could 
carry out that policy. The most conspicuous leader of the reform 
party was Sun Yat-sen, a Christian physician, who inspired his fol- 
Jowets with a hatred of the corrupt and inefficient Manchus, To 
head off the threatened revolution, the Manchu government called 
an imperial assembly in 1910 and, on its advicc, promised a consti- 
tution and a national parliament by 1913. Angered at this procras- 
tination, and at the signing of new concessions to Russia and Great 
Britain, the reform party broke out in an armed revolt, set up a pro- 
visional republic at Nanking with Dr. Sun Yat-sen as president, and 
in 1912. forced the boy emperor, Pu-yi, to abdicate, 

Before surrendering his authority the youthful monarch signed a 
decree ¢ creating a: constitutional Republic. The premier Yuan-Shih-Kai 
was ordered to creaté a provisional government by the representatives 
of seventeen provinces, and, at the same time, the western calendar 
was adopted. In March, 1912, Yuan-Shih-Kai was inaugurated as 
the first president of China, and several weeks later Dr. Sun Yat-seh 
acknowledged him as the executive of all China. While the public 
opinion of the world applauded the transformation of the oldest 
monarchy into the newest Republic of the world, yet European 
diplomats in the Far East opposed the change because they knew it 
meant the curtailment of their exploitation of China, With the ex- 
ception of the United States, the great powers refused to recognize the, 
new Republic. They sought to force China to make her foreign loans 
through a banking group of six powers, and to prevent het from ot- 
ganizing a large army to defend her rights. The fitst republican 
parliament of 596 members met at Pekin in April, r913. With the aid 
of an American adviser, a constitution was framed, but only that 
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portion relating to the presidency became law. A new flag was 
adopted and the first trial by jury took place. 

Meanwhile the republican revolutionists of the Yangtze valley, 
Jed by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, rebelled against the Pekin government. To 
get money torun the government, Yuan-Shih-Kai was forced to accept 
a loan from a consortium of banks of the western powers on humiliat- 
ing conditions. The new revolt was suppressed, and a national 
election chose him for president for a term of five years. When the 
parliament attempted to limit his powers as president, he declared 
vacant the seats of the southern revolutionary party, and on January 
1, 1914, he dissolved parliament. Then he named’a committee to 
complete the constitution, and it proposed a one-chamber parliament 
and a secretary of state responsible to the president alone. When the 
World War broke out Yuan-Shih-Kai was yirtual dictator of China. 
He had to resist the machinations of the imperialistic European na- 
tions, and the famous twenty-one demands of Japan after she had 
taken the Shantung peninsula from Germany. In i915, in theface of 
the disapproval of the western Allies, the council of state, after a 
farcical referendum to the provinces, asked Yuan-Shih-Kai to become 
emperot. This was an excuse for a new revolt in the south, and seven 
provinces seceded from the Pekin government, Before Yuan-Shih-Kai 
could be inaugurated as emperor, he conveniently died in the summer 
of r916, and thus saved the Republic but did not bring peace to the 
nation. The vice-president, Li Yuan Hung, succeeded to the presi- 
dency, recalled the old parliament, and temporarily restored unity. 

The north and south remained divided on national policies. The 
southern leaders were liberals and wanted a federalized republic. The 
northern leaders were militarists, who wanted a large army and a 
strongly centralized republic, or constitutional monarchy. The 
Chinese, who felt themselves sacrificed to the imperialistic greed of 
all the European powers, were indifferent to the issues of thesWeeld 
Wat. Japan and Russia were violating the samg principles in China 
that they were combating Germany for violating in Europe, France 
and Great Britain were known to have one standard of morality for 
Europe and another for Asia, Although China declared neutrality, 
she was ready to join the Entente in order to thwart Japanese designs 
in Shantung, Japan knew this and consequently tried to keep China 
out of the war. But President Wilson's words seemed to speak for 
the wrongs of China as well as for Eur®pe, and hence when China was 
formally invited by the United States to enter the war, she broke off 
diplomatic relations with Germany at once, The actual declaration 
‘of war was delayed by the outbreak of war in south China in August, 
1917, and the secession of the southern provinces. This condition, 
however, did not prevent the two sections from presenting a united 
front in the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 and in the Washington 
Conference in r921. Since r924*China has been in a serious state of 
internal disorder and civil war. 
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If the Chinese Republic is to endure, there must be built up a 
national consciousness, a solidarity of interests, and a common 
patriotism. There is no language spoken and undetstood by all the 
people. Ofttimes those of one province cannot talk with those of 
another, although the written language is the same over all China 
and the Mandarin dialect is spoken by the educated classes and about 
three fifths of the people. Plans are on foot to have it taught in all 
the schools. An intelligent citizenship alone will insure stability to 
the Republic. The people must be freed from the grip of superstition, 
which dominates their social and family life. They must be imbued 
with both the désire and the determination to outgrow their old life 
and institutions, not by slavishly adopting forcign ways but by 
adapting them to their own modes of life. With an abundance of 
natural resources and cheap labor, China must create her own wealth 
and make herself financially and economically independent of other 
states, 


6. Tne Firsr Wesrern Visrrors to Japan 


To the east of Asia lies the fait-sized island Empite of Japan, whose 
modernization, nationalization, and democratization have stattled 
the world. Japan proper, is somewhat larger than the state of 
Montana or Great Britain, and has 60,000,000 people. This race of 
wide-awake, polite, small-statuted Mongolians rapidly awoke to a 
realization of the advantages of European civilization, easily and 
quickly adapted the strong points of the west to their own life, and 
became a rival and an eagerly sought ally, instead of the victim, like 
China, of European powers. In intimate touch with the Chinese for 
centuries, the Japanese borrowed much of their art, literature, in- 
dustries, and ways of living from them and the Koreans, Their 
progress, intelligence, and civilization have won the admiration of 
westeta scholats. The Buddhist religion pecame the ptedominant 
faith among them, and filled the country with beautiful temples. 
The government was an absolutg monarchy like China under a mi- 
kado, but the shogun, or tycoon, — sort of an hereditary prime 
minister, — had usurped royal authority and ruled the country in the 
mikado's name. The land was divided among feudal (princes, called 
daimios, and the masses of the people lived as serfs, “The wattiots, 
called samurai, formed a professional class numbering about 400,000. 
Like China, Japan was a herrait nation, and regarded the western 
peoples as inferior barbarians with whom she had no wish to have 
dealings. 

In 1542 three Portuguese navigators were accidentally blown. 
ashore on one of the small Japanese islands, They were hospitably 
received, and two of their arqucbuses were purchased by the feudal 
lords. A brisk trade with the Portuguese followed, and within seven 
years Francis Xavier and a small company of Jesuits began to convert 
the natives. After a generation or so, seventy-five Jesuit fathers were 
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* ministering to the needs of 150,000 converts and several hundred 
churches were built. In 1582 four Japanese boys were sent to be edu- 
cated in Spain and Rome. About this time the mikado ordered all 
missionaries to leave Japan under ‘‘ pain of death.’ Soon the profes- 
sion of Christianity was made a capital offense and thousands of con- 
yerts were slain, By the year 1638 Christianity was almost blotted 
out in Japan. The Portuguese and Spanish traders were expelled in 
the seventeenth century, and an imperial edict forbade Japanese 
going abroad. For two centuries this policy of exclusion was fol- 
lowed by the ‘Empire of the Rising Sun,” although an exception was 
made in the case of the Dutch, 

About the middle of the nineteenth century, American whaling 
ships began to visit the waters of Japan, but all efforts to reopen 
trade were refused. In 1853 Commodore Parry, with four warships 
and 560 imen, was sent to secure a commercial treaty with Japan, be- 
cause the United States was thinking of establishing a line of steamers 
between America and China and wanted to include Japan on theroute. 
He took with him numerous gifts, including a sewing machine and a 
miniature railroad. The Japanese were greatly astonished by these 
wonders of the west. When he returned the next year with six men- 
of-war and 2,000 soldiers, a treaty was concluded, which provided 
for American sailors shipwrecked on the Japanese coast and allowed 
American ships to trade in two ports. Russia, Holland, France, and 
Great Britain soon secured similar treaties from the shogun, An 
American consul was sent out, a new and more favorable commercial 
treaty was signed, and a brisk trade between the two countries 
followed. The conservative party in Japan opposed these relations 
with the foreigners. The murder of a British subject led to the 
bombardment of Kagoshima by British warships. When in 1864 one 
of the nobles fired on some foreign vessels, a combined British, French, 
Dutch, and American fleet bombarded Shimonoseki and levied a fihe 
of $3,000,000 on the nobleman. This resulted im the compulsion of 
still more favorable treaties. a) 


7. Tue PorrricAL AND Inpustr1aL Revo.uTions 


Meanwhile a nationalistic party, composed of the feudal lords 
and advocates of progress, overthrew the shogunate for assuming 
authority to treat with foreigners, and restored thé puppet mikado to 
imperial power. This is known in Japtnese history as the Revolution 
of 1868. The feudal lords then surrendered their political power to 
the mikado, for compensation in money and government offices, and 
“feudalism was abolished, The peasants now became the owners of 
the land and paid taxes to the state. Shintoism was revived as the 
state religion in 1868 but disestablished a decade later. Compulsory 
military service was established to take the place of the samurai, and 
soon Japan had an army and favy based on western models. At 
Tokio the mikado now received the representatives of foreign powers, 
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and made treaties with them. Hundreds of students were sent to the 
western countries to learn their institutions and new ways. Official 
commissions were dispatched to other nations to report on advisable 
changes. A university was founded, and English was taught in the 
schools. In 1918 about 98 per cent of the children were in schools. 
Religious freedom was granted in 1871. Foreigners were called in 
to revise the law codes, to build railroads, to supervise education, 
and to improve agriculture. Beefsteak, shoes, soda water, knives and 
forks, and silk hats came into use, although the old customs and 
habits were not abandoned. The institutions and inventions, which 
made the westérn nations superior, were merely adapted to the 
Japanese needs. 

Just a century after the United States adopted the federal constitu- 
tion, Japan framed a constitution, patterned after that of Prussia, 
transforming the absolute state into a limited monarchy. The mikado 
was left in possession of large powers, resembling those exercised by 
the German emperor. With the consent of parliament he made law, 
and of course executed it. The cabinet was appointed by him and 
responsible to him alone. A privy council of ‘‘elder statesmen”’ 
advised him on*important matters. The national parliament con- 
sisted of the Peers and the Representatives — an aristocratic and a 
popular house, The franchise was restricted to males above twenty- 
four years who paid a land tax of about $7.50 and in 1925 property 
qualifications for males over thirty were removed. Local government 
was centralized and bureaucratic like that of France. The national 
government was neither parliamentary nor democratic, but in control 
of the old conservative forces. Yet when one reinembers that ancient 
Japan believed that the mikado was descended from the gods, and 
that feudalism had endured so long, the revolution must be regarded 
as remarkably significant. Public opinion gained more and more 
péwerg however, and was soon strong enough to secure some liberal 
reforms, . 

The Industrial Revolution mede greater headway in Japan than 
the democratic political revolution. Nature has surrounded Japan 
with the ocean, like Great Britain, and she has an ample supply af 
coal though but little iron, There is an abundanee of energetic 
laborers willing to work for a low wage. The industrial leaders are 
resourceful, self-reliant, and possess a high capacity for organization, 
With these favorable conditidfs, factories were quickly established, 
and in 1920 were employing nearly two and a half million persons 
of whom 800,000 were women and children. Large quantities of 
cottons, silks, paper, matches, earthenware, lacquered wate, mat-' 
ting, leather, trinkets, and oil products are made for sale abroad. 
The exports in 1918 exceeded the imports by about $150,000,000. 
Since 1872, when the first railroad was built, more than 9,000 miles 
have been constructed and are mostly state-controlled. Subsidized 
steamship lines run to all parts of the earth. The land of which only 
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14 per cent is arable, is carefully cultivated in little farms; and the 
masses of the poor people (74 per cent) are dependent upon the crops 
of rice, barley, wheat, and tea which they grow. The Industrial Rev- 
olution has produced only a small wealthy middle class, as compared 
with the western countries. Militarism and industrialism have raised 
the cost of living greatly, and the discontented, over-worked wage- 
earners have resorted to strikes, boycotts, trade-unions, and socialism, 
as in other industrial states, Slum districts, unknown to old Japan, 
have appeared in the factory centers. These attempts to force the 
government to provide social legislation to improye the Jot of the 
workers have as yet produced few results. Since the Great War 
there have been repeated attempts, some of which have reached the 
point of threatening revolution, to liberalize the franchise. 


a 
8. Japanese Imprrtatism 


Modernized by contacts with the west, with a population almost 
as overcrowded as that of Holland and Belgium — nearly 4o0'to the 
square mile — with a wealth that has trebled in the last decade, and 
with capitalists clamoring for raw materials and markets, Japan has 
become aggressively imperialistic like her European teachers. Korea, 
China, and Siberia offered near-by opportunities. The first step was to 
create a powerful army and a formidable navy. With a large noble 
class to supply officers and with enforced universal military service, 
these weapons of modern imperialism were soon equal to those of any Difeat of 
other land. Since the European powers were carving out "spheres of China, 1894 
influence in the Far East,'’ Japan saw no reason why she should not 
make a similar experiment in Korea. First Korea was recognized 
as independent; then an effort was made to subject her to Japanese 
influence. China, however, claimed Korea asa parc of her Empire and 
sent 2,000 soldiers to protect the Koreans. To safeguard her '*inter- 
ests'’ Japan rushed 12,000 soldiers to Korea, and on. August 2, 1894, 
the Chino-Japanese War, which opened a new%ra in the Far East, 
commenced. With her Europeanifed army and navy, Japan won a 
brilliant victory. China acknowledged the independence of Korea 
under Japanese suzerainty. Japan secured Formosa, the Pescadores, 
and the Liao-tung peninsula, together with commercial privileges 
and an indemnity of $158,000,000. With comparative ease Japan had 
demonstrated that she was a modern military power. . 
Alarmed at Japan's success, Russia asked the great powers to join 
het in preserving the balance of power in the Far East. France and 
Germany expressed a willingness, but Great Britain was too suspi- 
“cious of Russia's intentions. Hence the three powers, as defenders 
of Chinese integrity, by threat of wat, forced Japan to surrender the 
conquests on the mainland and content herself with the islands and 
an additional war indemnity of $22,000,000. The real motive of 
Russia was evident, when she secured possession of the Liao-tung 
peninsula for herself on a ninety-nine year lease and fortified Port 
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Arthur, and also gained railroad concessions in Manchuria. At the 
same time Russia helped China float a foreign loan to pay off the first 
installment of the Japanese indemnity. The next decade was devoted 
by Japan to a deliberate preparation for the inevitable struggle with 
Russia for primacy in northeastern China. When the war came in 
1904, it looked like a fight between a giant and a pigmy, but the 
Japanese soldiers won victory after victory. Port Arthur surrendered 
with 40,000 men, and the Russian navy was annihilated. Both 
countries agreed to evacuate Manchuria and return it toChina. Japan 
obtained Port Arthur and the Liao-tung peninsula, and was recog- 
nized as having a paramount influence in Korea. No wat indemnity 
was paid. Japan emerged from the war as one of the eight great 
world powers, and the dominant influence in the Far East. In 1910 
Kotea was annexed to Japan and renamed Chosen. The Koreans ap- 
pealed in vain to the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 and to the 
Washington Disarmament Conference of 1921 for a restoration of their 
indepéndence. Korea is about twice the size of New York state and 
has a population of 18,000,000. It has proven to be a rich field for 
Japanese commercial expansion. The whole Japanese Empire was 
now about the size of the state of Texas and embraced over 80,000,000 
people in 1925. 

Great Britain was the first among the strong nations to welcome 
this newcomer among the world powers, and in 1902 formed the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which (z) promised the integrity and in- 
dependence of China, and (2) declared for equal trading opportunities 
for all. It was extended in 1905 and 1911 to include guarantees of 
peace in eastern Asia and in India, and continued in force until 1921, 
The easy triumph of Japan over Russia léd to an ‘‘ awakening" among 
the orientals who began to say that if they were armed and trained 
like the westerners, European control in the Far East might be thrown 
off entirely. As a result, the term “yellow peril'’ was coined, and 
men began to speculte as to what would happen in case the yellow 
race, inilitarized and led by JaySan, should inaugurate a world war 
against the white nations of the west. 

The World War furnished Japan with an opportunity to secure 
another piece of Chinese territory. After declaring wr on Germany, 
at Great Britain's invitation, Japan seized Kiao-chau and the province 
of Shantung with a promise ofthe eventual restoration of the same to 
China. Shortly after this conquest Japan presented China with her 
twenty-one demands, which would have virtually reduced China to a 
Japanese dependency, China protested and appealed to the powers,, 
but receiving no support was forced to sign an agreement to ‘employ 
Japanese advisers in political, financial and mifitary affairs’; to 
permit the Japanese to police certain important places in China; to 
give Japan the right to construct certain railroads; and to consult 
Japan about foreign loans. In secret treaties Russia, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy agreed to give Shantung and the German Islands 
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in the Pacific north of the equator to Japan. At the same time Russia 
and Japan in 1916 secretly formed an offensive and defensive alliance 
against ‘‘any third power” that might attack their vested positions 
in China. In 1922, in accordance with the agreement at the Washing- 
ton Disarmament Conference of 1921, Japan made good her promise 
to restore the Shantung province to China. 

In recent years Japan has gradually developed what has been 
called an ‘Asiatic Monroe Doctrine."’ In the face of the aggressions 
of the white man’s world, the Japanese feel themselves justified in 
making provisions for their future security and prosperity. To them 
China and Japan form a single economic unit. Hence theit foreign 
policy aims to establish: (1) the primacy of Japan in castern Asia; 
(2) the exclusion of the western powers from positions in the Far 
East which threaten Japanese supremacy; (3) the recognition of 
Japan’s right to an equitable opportunity in the colonizing parts of 
the globe; and (4) the absolute equality of Asiatics with Europeans 
not only in Asia, but also in Africa and elsewhere. n 


9. Evrorz anp America in Arnica 


The huge Dark Continent of Africa, three times the size of either 
the United States or Europe with 11,462,090 square miles, still re- 
mains the most backward of all the grand divisions of the earth, 
Until comparatively recently, this vast area, except the northern and 
southern extremities, was peopled by savage tribes of blacks living 
amidst the most primitive conditions, and almost wholly cut off from 
the outside world. The backwardness of Africa was due, in part, to 
geographical conditions. The long, regular coast line is inhospitable, 
has few good harbors to encourage trade, is swampy and excessively 
hot, and breeds disease. Tall mountain ranges form a vast rim about 
the coast and thus make communication between the sea and the 
high and healthier interior difficult, A mighty desert stretches aCross 
the northern portion; the central part underathe equator is a dense 
jungle burnt by the direct rays of the sun; and‘a rainless tableland 
covets the south, Four great rivers drain the continent, but until 
recently navigation has been impeded by rapids and waterfalls near 
their mouths. It is not surprising, in consequence, that until the 
middle of the last century the word ‘Unknown’ was marked across 
the interior of the maps of Africa. a 

Although this continent was thi first after Europe to he mapped 
by Europeans, it was the last to be brought under their civilization, 
The northern coast has a history running back into antiquity. Egypt 
and Carthage’ played a conspicuous part in the rise of civilization, 
The study of hman society begins in the Nile valley. From the 
seventh century onward Mohammedans from Asia overran northern 
Africa, and sent missionaries, traders, and slave-hunters into the in- 
terior. From the close of theNfteenth century to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, British, and 
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French established trading posts along the coasts of Africa and did a 
thriving business in ivory, gold, gum, and human slaves. But with 
the exception of the Dutch in South Africa, Europeans made no effort 
to establish settlements in Africa. In 1815 Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, and 
Algeria were ruled by tribal chiefs subject to the sultan of Turkey. 
Morocco had its own sultan as an independent state. The Dutch 
colony of 12,000 farmers in Cape Colony had passed to Great Britain, 
‘Until about 1865, only the French in Algeria and the British in Cape 
Colony, and the Boers, who had fled northward, had extended their 
tule into the interior. 

The darkest and most cruel chapter in African history was the 
capture and sale of the black peoples as slaves by the Christian 
nations of Europe and the New England Puritan sailors. These brutal 
white bullies seized the Negroes, packed them in the holds of ships, 
and sold them in North and South America, Millions of them were 
the victims of this inhuman, though lucrative, traffic. The Ameri- 

The slave trade cans, ingtead of opposing this wicked business, welcomed the ‘op- 
portunity to secure cheap labor and so increase their wealth and 
comfort. Christians justified slavery as a divinely sanctioned institu- 
tion, and argued that the slaves were being civilized and Christian- 
ized. In 1775 Great Britain alone had 192 ships with a capacity of 
47,000 slaves engaged in this business. In 1792 there were 4o slave 
stations on the African coast — 15 Dutch, 14 British, 4 Portuguese, 
4 Danish, and 3 French. With the American and French Revolu- 
tion, the conviction grew that human slavety was contrary to '‘the 
laws of God and the rights of man.’’ Lord Mansfield ruled that as 
soon as a slave sct foot on the British Isles, he became a free man. 
The Quakers began an active campaign against slavery. Wilberforce 
and others persuaded the British Parliament in 1807 to prohibit the 
slave trade, The Congress of Vienna in 1814 decreed the abolition 
of fuis teaffic, but left the details of the execution of the decree to 
each individual nation. The exportation of slaves to America 
stopped the forepart of the nineecenth century, but the trade in 
African slaves flourished both in Asia and within Africa until through 
international agreements it has practically disappeared. The League. 
of Nations has sought to end it completely in regions like Abyssinia. 
Agitation for the abolition of Negro slavery served likewise as 
a stimulus for missionary work among the black peoples of Africa, 
Roman Catholic and Protestan{* missions began in the seventeenth 
century and became especially active in the nineteenth century. The 
marvelous reports of the traders and missionaries about the odd wild 
animals, the unusual plants, and the tribes of strange people, aroused 
the curiosity of the explorer, adventurer, and scientist. As early as 
1788 a society was established in London to encourage “‘ men of enter- 
prise to explore the African continent.’’ After numerous attempts to 
reach the interior, Mungo Park with government aid and 36 European 
companions in 1805 reached Timbuktu but was killed on the Niget 
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tiver. An expedition sent out by the British government in 1816 to 
explore the Congo, under the erroneous belief that the Niger and 
Congo were ‘‘the same river,"’ ascended the latter 280 miles until 
stopped by the rapids which bar the way to the interior. A Swiss 
explorer named Burckhardt, after devoting several years to learning 
the language and customs of the natives, explored the Abyssinian 
countries and died in Cairo in 1817, In 1823 three Englishmen reached 
Lake Chad from Tripoli and were the first to report flourishing cities 
of semi-civilized natives in the inner regions. For the next quarter of 
a, century the French and British were quite active in explorations; 
and in 1848-9 two German missionaries discovered the snow-clad 
peaks of Kilimanjaro. 

The most famous man connected with the opening up of Africa 
was David Livingstone, a Scotch missiopary. From 1840 until his 
death in 1873, he spent almost all his time in the dangerous and 
difficult task of investigating the interior of Africa. He worked 
north of the Orange river, crossed the Kalahari desert to Laka Ngami, 
and in 1851~6 traversed the continent from east to west discovering 
the Upper Zambezi and the famous Victoria Falls. Then he explored 
the lower Zambezi and Lake Nyassa. In 1866 "he began his last 
great tout of the Upper Congo from Zanzibar. Seven years later 
this brave man died a lonely death in the heart of Africa, and his 
devoted followers carried his body and papers back to Zanzibar from 
which his remains were borne to England and there deposited in 
Westminster Abbey. No explorer did so much as Livingstone, 
through his travels and writings, to acquaint the outside world with 
the Datk Continent. His activities aroused a tremendous interest 
among Europeans and Americans in the peoples and resources of 
Africa, 

Next to Livingstone, Henry M. Stanley deserved imost credit for 
his work in Africa. Born in Wales, at the age of seventeen he west to 
the United States, where he saw service in the»Civil War, and subse- 
quently became a newspaper reporter. After some exciting adven- 
tures in Asia, in the Indian wars of the western part of the United 
States, in Abyssinia, and in Europe, he was commissioned by the 
New York Herald in 1871 to discover Livingstone, who was generally 
believed to have died in central Africa, Leaving Zanzibar, after a 
forced march of nine months, he found Livingstone at Ujiji, supplied 
hin with food and medicines, andspent sevetal months with him 
exploring Lake Tanganyika. In 1872 he carried Livingstone’s 
journal to England and wrote a picturesque book, How I Found Living- 
stone, The next year he accompanied British troops to Ashanti as a 
war correspondent. In 1874 the New York Herald and London Daily 
Telegraph financed an Anglo-American expedition to Africa under 
Stanley's command. Starting from the east coast, he spent three 
years in crossing the continedt and reached the acean at the mouth 
of the Congo. His experiences were told in Through the Dark Continent 
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in 1878 and showed that he had accomplished more than any other 
single expedition. Politically his journey laid the foundations for 
the Congo State, and for the scramble of the western nations of Europe 
for the partition of the untaken parts of Africa. His call for mis- 
sionaties met with an immediate response, which served as the first 
step in placing the headwaters of the Nile under British control. 
Commercially, he made known the rich natural resources of the inte- 
rior of the continent. Failing to intcrest British merchants in the 
wealth of the Congo, Stanley coéperated with Leopold Il, king of 
Belgium, in organizing the International Association of the Congo. 
In 1879 Stanley Went to the Congo as an agent of the Association, 
made treaties with the natives, established trading stations along 
the Congo as far as Stanley Falls, built a road around the cataracts, 
and over it carried four 4mall steamers to the river above them. 
After five years devoted to these projects, Stanley returned to Europe, 
but in 1887 in the employ of the British East Africa Company he 
spent two more years in Africa, chiefly around Albert Nyanza, gaining 
valuable concessions for his employers. His account of this adven~ 
ture was given in 1890 in his Darkest Africa. No other explorer 
accomplished more in geographical discoveries than this remarkable 
man, whose name was honored throughout the world, Henceforth 
the African map ceased to be marked ‘‘Unknown,"’ but was filled in 
with charted rivers, lakes, and mountains. 

Prior to 1878 only three European powers —~ Great Britain, 
France, and Portugal — held large colonies in Africa, Although a 
tide of British immigration began after South Africa was seized from 
the Dutch, yet so annoying were the troubles with the Boers and the 
natives that in 1865 the British House of Commons unanimously 
voted “that all further extension of tetritory . . . would be inex- 
pedient."’ Nevertheless Great Britain, in addition to South Africa, 
staked out vague claims on the Gold Coast, on Zanzibar, and at a 
few other points. Partugal claimed portions of the coast of both 
east and west: Africa, and in 1875 secured possession of Delagoa Bay. 
France had annexed Algeria in 1830, had a settlement on the Senegal 
tiver, held some posts on the upper Guinea coast, used the estuary of. 
the Gabun for a naval station, and in 1862 secured Obok at the south- 
ern entrance to the Red Sea. The French had constructed the Suez 
Canal, which was opened to traffic in 1869. Thus by 1878 European 
powers owned roughly, only onC tenth of the whole continent. The 
Orange River State and the Transvaal were free Dutch republics. 
Sierra Leone and Liberia had been established as communities of freed 
slaves. : 

After 1878, following the remarkable explorations of Livingstone, 
Stanley and others, Africa became the theater for European expansion. 
The causes were found in the economic and political rivalries of the 
nations of western Europe, and in the“advance made in science. The 
partition of the entire continent soon followed. Railroads penetrated 
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the interior; vast regions were opened for exploitation; and Africa 
began to take its place in world history. The Industrial Revolution, 
with its quest for raw materials and new markets, led the powers 
to lay greedy hands on the territory. Bankers, manufacturers, capi- 
talists, traders, and missionaries saw new E) Dorados in the Dark 
Continent and encouraged their governments to take pait in the 
appropriation of the territory. Private individuals and corporations 
joined in the mad scramble. It has been seen how King Leopold II 
of Belgium with Cardinal Lavigeric of Africa organized an association 
to exploit the wealth of the Congo and to suppress the slave trade, 
and sent out Stanley to supervise the work, A tonference of the 
powers in Berlin in 1884-5 dissolved the association, agreed to sup- 
press the slave trade, and recognized the “Congo Free State’’ under 
the personal ownership of Leopold II. Thg United States and twelve 
European states gave their consent to this arrangement on condition 
that the ‘‘open door’’ policy be guaanteed to all nations. The 
Congo was at once occupied with troops, and the natives; reduced 
to a condition of slavery, were kept at work gathering rubber, ivory, 
and gums to enrich the owner. The public opinion of the world was 
aroused by this cruel exploitation, reforms were adopted, and in 
1908 the Belgian government annexed the Congo Free State. It is 
now a model colony, eighty times larger than Belgium, with 10,000,- 
ooo blacks and 10,000 Europeans. About 600 missionaries are work- 
ing in that region alone. ‘The exports amount to nearly $60,000,000; 
steamers tun up and down the Congo; telegraph lines and wireless 
stations cover the country; and 1,200 miles of railroads and 650 miles 
of roads ate in operation. The deposits of copper, which are reported 
to be the richest in the world, are worked by the most modern 
machinery, and tin, gold and diamonds are found, 

About 1890 began the ‘Great African Hunt" for colonies, which 
lasted until the end of the World War, As a result Turkey lostatt: 
her African dependencies, and the two Dutch gepublics ceased to be 
independent states. The rest of the continent, except Abyssinia and 
little Liberia, was carved up into European colonies without regard 

,to the rights or wishes of the natives. At the outbreak of the World 
Wat in 1914, Africa was divided among the western powers as 
follows: 

1, Portugal, the earliest colonizer in Africa, owned an empire 
twenty-one times her own size witi® 8,000,000 people. Although a 
possible source of great wealth, Portugal, not being an industrial 
state, had found her colonies to be a liability rather than an asset. It 

* was reported in 1913 that Great Britain and Germany offered to put- 
chase them, and Relgium and South Africa were eager to secure at least 
portions ofthem, In r9r9 a greater degree of autonomy was granted 
the colonies and administrative reforms were promised to allay local 
discontent, The colonies consisted of Angola, Mozambique, Guinea 
and the Cape Verde and a few other islands. 
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2. France had built up a colonial empire in Africa rivalling that 
lost in America. Ie covered an area larger than all Europe and had a 
population of 31,000,000. It was made up of Algeria, four times the 
size of France, with a population of 4,750,000 natives, and 800,000 
whites, and exports valued at $250,000,000; Tunis, larger than 
Portugal with over two million inhabitants, and quite backward; 
Morocco, larger than France with 6,000,000 people and rich in 
resources; the huge Sahara, which some day may be a paradise; 
Senegal, Niger, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Mauritania, Congo, 
Reunion, part of Somaliland, and the island of Madagascar. 

3. Great Britfin’s African possessions constituted a third of the 
continent with 56,000,000 inhabitants. They included the Sudan, 
British Somaliland, East Africa, Uganda and the islands off the coast, 
the South African Union, Rhodesia, Becuanaland, Basutoland, Nyassa- 
land, Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and Gambia. A considerable 
hold over Egypt also continued. The British colonies were the most 
favorably located, the wealthiest, and the most thickly populated 
with whites. The civilization of South Africa compared favorably 
with that of any other portion of the globe, 

4. Germany, 2 later rival for an African empire, secured the third 
largest area, consisting of territory almost five times her own size 
with 12,000,000 subjects. It comprised Togoland, Cameroon, South- 
west Africa, and East Africa, which wete won in the face of active 
British, French, and Portuguese opposition. The best colony was 
East Africa with 8,000,000 natives, 15,000 Indians, and 5,300 whites, 
and rich in natural resources, 

5. Italy, the latest candidate for territory on the Dark Continent, 
obtained within a dozen years an empire five times her own size 
with 1,600,000 people. It embraced Eritrea, a portion of Somaliland, 
and Lybia, all in northeastern Africa, Thus far these colonies have 
tueprowed to be sources of profit. 

6, Spain conttolled Rio de Oro, Adrar, Guinea, and the Rif in 
northern Morocco, with an area legs than half her own, and 250,000 
inhabitants, 

7. The United States exercised a friendly protectorate over the , 
Negra. Republic of Liberia, a colony that was founded, in 18x6 for 
freed American slaves. In 1847 they declared their independence and 
drew up a constitution, The state is about as large as Ohio, and has 
2 population of 2,000,000 of who%n only 12,000 are of American origin 
and 50,000 civilized. Not until 1893 were the boundaries fixed, In 
rgio with the consent of Great Britain, Germany and France, the 
United States took control of the finances, the military organization, 
and the economic development of this black Republic. 

In 1914 every foot of Africa, except Abyssinia, a native inde- 
pendent state as large as two Germanies with 8,000,000 people, was 
preémpted by some foreign power. About three fourths of the 
continent was possessed by two powers — Great Britain and France. 
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The remainder was controlled by six others — Germany, Belgium, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, and the United States. As a result of the 
World War, Great Britain seized German East and Southwest Africa, 
which almost doubled her holdings and gave her a continuous stretch 
of territory from the Cape to Caito over which to complete the 
continuous route by tail and water now lacking only a few links. 
Ruanda, the northwestern corner of German East Africa was ceded 
to Belgium and added to the Congo Free State. The Cameroon was 
divided between France and Great Britain, the former gaining the 
major portion. Togoland was likewise divided between these two 
powers by a line running north and south. In a secret treaty France 
and Great Britain in 1915 promised Italy ‘‘compensation"’ in Africa in 
case they should obtain the German colonies. She has set claim to an 
extension of Libya southward to Lake Chad and of Somaliland west- 
ward, The boundaries were fixed definitely in January 1924. During 
the World War the black men of Africa fought loyally for their white 
masters both at home and in Europe. In 1920 Great Britain owned 
38 per cent of Africa; France 37 per cent; Portugal 7 per cent; Bel- 
gium 8 per cent; Italy 54 per cent; Spain 14 per cent; and only 
3, per cent was independent. * : 

Through many different agencies the institutions and ideals of 
Europe and the United States have spread rapidly over Africa, The 
whole of South Africa is dominated by European whites, and every 
other section of the continent has felt their influence. Famines have 
been relieved; tribal wars have been stopped; huge irrigation plants 
have been erected; western wares flood the continent; roads and 
railroads thread the country; steamships navigate the rivers and 
lakes; machines have been installed in mines and factories; and com- 
munication has been improved. Thousands of missionaries -are 
teaching the natives Christianity, the languages, science, mechanical 
atts, and ways of the whites. Slowly in some parts and rapidly in 
others, the whole civilization is changing to the Europan type. 
The idea of ‘‘self-determination’’ has awakched a sense of nation- 
alism and “race consciousness,” which has produced revolts in 
Egypt, Libya, Portuguese East Africa and South Africa. Every 
year, thousands of Europeans pour into Africa which now has a 
white population, chiefly in the north and south, of 2,500,000, 
Efforts have been made to curtail the liquor traffic and to abolish 
slavery. The 120,000,000 of the black race aré gradually adopting 
the civilization of their conquerors. The next century will undoube- 
edly see undreamed-of developments in Africa, 


xo, Tus EvrorganizZation Or AustRaLaAsIA AND OcrANnrs 


The civilization of Australia, the smallest of the six continents, 
is, like that of America, merely the overflow of Europe. It is chiefly 
British, moulded and modified by local conditions. Of the 5,000,000 
whites all but a little over 3 per cent are either British or of British 
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descent. It is estimated that the 50,000 aborigines are less numerous 
than when the country was first colonized. So far as they have been 
civilized, they have adopted the institutions and customs of the 
whites. The blood and culture of the island of Tasmania reflect the 
influence of Australia, The population of New Zealand is predomi- 
nantly British. The natives number 62,000, the Chinese 3,000, the 
half-castes about the same, and the non-British whites 12,000. In 
recent years more than 40,000 immigrants, principally from the 
British Isles, have gone annually to that land. At the same time there 
has been an exodus of 35,000 yearly, The language, institutions, and 
ideals of New Zegland, like those of Australta, were transplanted 
from Great Britain. These newer portions of the British Empire 
have been more progressive in making social, economic, educational, 
and political experiments, consequently their civilization is of a most 
advanced type. © 

Oceania is a term applied to the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
Most of those south of the equator now belong to Great Britain, 
Among them are the Solomon, Santa Cruz, Fiji, Ellice, Phoenix, 
Tokelau, Tonga, Manihika, Cook, Kermadec, Avon, Chatham, and 
the eastern portion of New Guinea. North of the equator North 
Borneo, the Gilbert, Palmyra, Washington, Fanning, Christmas, 
and Hong Kong belong to the British Empire. Germany in 1914 
owned in the south Pacific Wilhelmsland in New Guinea, the Ad- 
miralty, Bismarck, New Mecklenburg, and patt of the Samoan group; 
and in the north Pacific, the Pelew, the Caroline, and the Marshall 
islands. These were lost in the World War, however, the former 
going to the British Empire and the latter to Japan. France controls 
the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, Loyalty, Society, Faumotu, Tuhai, 
and Marquesas islands — all below the equator. In addition to the 
islands captured from Germany, Japan holds Formosa, the Liv-Kin- 
Luchu, and Kurile islands, and the southern part of Sakhalin. The 
United States has secured possession of the Philippines, Guam, How- 
land, Hawait, and Aleftian islands in the north Pacific, and some of 
the Samoan group in the south Paéific. Holland owns most of the 
East Indies forming a connecting link between Asia and Australia. 
The total population of Oceania approximates 70,000,000 of whom the 
brown‘and yellow races constitute the vast majority. The whites, 
who are the owners and rulers, number only a few hundred thousand, 
Many of the natives are still ip a state of savagry and barbarism. 
Through trade relations, the work of missionaries and teachers, and 
political control, western civilization is slowly penetrating these out- 
of-the-way places either directly, or indirectly through European- 
ized powers like Japan. 

In the Indian Ocean, France owns Madagascar arid Reunion, and 
all the rest of the islands belong to Great Britain. In the south 
Atlantic, St. Helena, Ascension, Tristrgn, Gough, Sandwich, South 
Georgia, South Orkney, South Shetland, and Falkland islands are 
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parts of the British Empire. In the north Atlantic control of the is- 
lands is more widely distributed, although Great Britain possesses 
the Orkney, Shetland, Newfoundland, Bahamas, Jamaica, Bermudas, 
and the Lesser Antilles. Portugal owns the Azores, Cape Verde, 
Madeira, St. Thomas, and Prince. Spain retains the Canary and 
Annobon islands. Denmark rules Greenland, Iceland, and the Faroe 
islands. The United States owns Porto Rico, the Virgin islands, and 
exercises a protectorate over Cuba, Santo Domingo, and Haiti. In 
all these island regions western civilization has been firmly planted. 
The native population is much smaller than in the Pacific, and the 
white population larger. ° 


it, GengraL CONCLUSIONS 


Looking at the world as a whole today, it is astonishing to see 
to what extent the civilization of Europe has sptead over the six 
continents and the islands of the seas. This remarkable result has 
been accomplished in many different ways during the past four centu- 
ries. , Early explorers, navigators, adventurers, traders, missionaries, 
and military leaders laid the first foundations. Then colonists went 
forth of their own accord, or were sent out by theic governments ot 
by corporations, to settle along the coasts or up the navigable streains. 
In this manner European political, religious, social, educational, and 
economic institutions and ideals were planted in North and South 
America; in Siberia; in South Africa; and in Australia and New 
Zealand. This process of the direct expansion of European influences 
td other parts of the world has continued down to the present day. 
During the past century, particularly, there has been an unprecedented 
movement of European peoples into every quarter of the globe. With 
the doubling of the population of Europe in the nineteenth century, 
and the consequent overcrowding and competition at home, millions 
of emigrants have crossed the seas to new regions, where land yyaseebin vy 
cheap, wages high, opportunities for advancement-greater, ‘and the Euepsan ana 
government more democratic. This new “Migration of thenations” “rea 
still continues. To the United States alone since 1776 have gone 
40,000,000 people from European lands. Other millions have found 
“homes in Canada, Latin America, Australasia, Asia, and the islands 
of the seas. While some have returned home, the vast majority’ have 
remained in their adopted countries. These recent waves of emigra- 
tion have carried European civilizatigpn to all corners of the earth, 

These direct settlements of Europeans, in turn, set in motion 
secondary immigration movements that spread European civilization 
over the more backward parts of the world. Thus the settlers of the 
eastern coast of North America gradually forged theit way westward 
until they crossed the continent to the Pacific. The Latin Americans 
penetrated the interior of the continent. South Africans worked 
their way northward; the Rugsians eastward across Asia; the Aus- 
tralians took fiossession of 2 continent. In this way the natives of 
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Migrations America, Africa, Asia, and Australasia were brought into touch with 

of peoples European influences. The millions of blacks who were carried to the 
New World from Africa soon forgot their own language and customs 
and adopted those of their white masters. The hundreds of thou- 
sands of Asiatics, who have gone to other parts of the world ruled by 
the whites, have imitated their clothes, foods, speech, manner of 
living, and ways of doing things, The thousands of students, who 
have gone from Asia and Africa to Europe and America for a higher 
education, have carried home with them a knowledge of western 
history, inventions, government, art, industry, literature, and 
religion. Numesous missionaries, teachers, and physicians have 
given western civilization to the non-Christian peoples. Western 
civil and military officials have produced similar results, Business 
men haye opened up all parts of the world to the products of western 
mills and factories. Covlntries like Turkey, Persia, China, Japan, 
and Liberia have invited specialists from the west to give advice 
about finance, politics, education and industry. In all these ways 
non-Eufopean countries have been modernized and westernized. 

As a result of the World War, distant peoples were brought into 
closer touch with,Europe. Hundreds of thousands of colonial troops 
from Asia and Africa saw military service under the bannets of Great 
Britain and France. Large numbers of Chinese ‘‘coolies'’ were 

Effect of the , employed as laborers in France and Belgium and Russia. The Fili- 
orld War pinos raised regiments to serve under the stars and stripes. Japan for 
the first time joined her western allies in a great international conflict 
in Europe. Thus a knowledge of Europe was spread more deepty 
among the non-European peoples. Even in America, through the 
millions of soldiers and civilians sent to France, Belgium and Italy, 
new contacts were established between the Old World and the New, 
and a different set of ideas and impressions of the European peoples 
~—augg carried back to America, The colonials from the self-governing 
colonies ‘of Great-Britain had the same experience. 

No fact in world flistory stands out more clearly today than the 
general predominance of European€ and their descendants throughout 
the earth. Their steamships carry the world's freight and passengers 

European across all the seas. Their railroads girdle the globe. Their airships’ 

aueaaney ll fly acfoss the oceans and continents. Their telegraph ‘lines, cables, 

today - Wireless stations, apd telephones bring all parts of the world into 
communication. Their electrigal inventions light the cities and 
supply heat and power. Their agricultural implements, household 
utensils, and machinery are used in Africa and Asia, The products of 
their factories supply the needs of distant peoples. Their type of . 
houses and public buildings is found in India, China, Japan, and 
Egypt. ‘heir kerosene lamps, gasoline engines, sewing machines, 
the phonograph, the radio, moving pictures, photography, matches, 
watches, fireattns, typewriter, founpain pen, clothing, tobacco, 
alcoholic drinks, and patent medicines are used among the blacks, 
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reds, yellows and browns of every land and clime. China is remodel- 
ling her political institutions after those of the United States. Japan 
and Turkey fashion their governments and train their armies after 
the example of European states, India is copying the laws and in- 
dustries of Great Britain. The English tongue has become almost a 
world Janguage, although French, German, Spanish and Italian are 
also widely diffused. The Christian faith has spread among the 
Eskimos of the frozen north, the Negroes of equatorial Africa, the 
Indians of America, Mohammedans, Buddhists, and Confucians. 
Western schools planted in Asia and Africa teach the arts, sciences, 
languages, morals, and manners. Physicians and surgeons from 
the west are giving their lives to cure the sick and crippled in distant 
lands. Millions of dollars are contributed by western peoples for 
these worthy purposes. In all these ways the blessings of western 
civilization are spreading around the globe. 


12, Tuer Wortp or 1800 AND Topay ComPArep 


At the beginning of the past century, half of the landed ‘surface 
of the earth was still unmapped. Canada, Alaska, and the region 
west of the Mississippi were so little known thas a geography of 
that date omitted all indication of the Rocky Mountains. The vast 
interior of Asia was unknown, and Africa was labelled ‘The Unex- 
plored Continent.’’ Only a few settlements were made on the coast 
of Australia, The Arctic regions had scarcely been discovered, and 
the Antarctic realm had barely been touched. The known world was 
restricted to Europe, the eastern part of North America, and the 
coastal borders of Latin America, Africa, and Asia, The expedition 
of Lewis and Clark in 1804-5 opened up the Louisiana territory. 
Alexander von Humbolt in 1799-1804 began the systematic explora- 
tion of South America, but it was not until 1913 that Roosevelt went 
up the Amazon to its headwaters. . ow 

The past century has seen the geographical gonquest of the globe 
by many hardy and heroic explgrers and scientists. Afcica was 
penetrated by brave men, who traced the great rivers, located the 
mountains, mapped the interior, and described the people, and animal 
and plant life, In Asia the headwaters of the Indus and Ganges were 
teached, the high peaks of the Himalayas climbed and measured, the 
mysteries of Tibet and central Asia photographed, and the veil of 
ignorance shrouding Farther India, @hina, Korea, and Japan lifted. 
Inner Australia was crossed from north to south. Many fruitless 
efforts wete made to discover the northwest passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, but the task was finally accomplished in 1903~6 by 
Amundsen. To rgach the North Pole, Nansen, a Norwegian scien- 
tist, in 1892-5, drifted across the polar sea in his ship, the Fhe, and 
teached a point 272 miles from the Pole, A few years later an Italian 
expedition attained a point stil\ farther north, The honor of actually 
discovering the North Pole belongs to Robert E, Peary, an American, 
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who on April 7, 1909, reached it over rough ice after months of * 
hardships with a dog-sledge, a Negro servant, and sevetal Eskimos, 
Nansen and Perry proved that there is no land in the north polar 
basin, but only ice over a sea of great but unknown depth. On the 
contrary, the south polar region is a continent of vast dimensions, 
which many brave men from Captain Cook onward have attempted 
to explore. A British expedition under the leadership of Shackleton 
in 1907~9 proceeded toa point g7 miles from theSouth Pole. The honor 
of discovering it belongs to Amundsen, a Norwegian, who reached it 
on December 16, 91x. Captain Scott, an Englishman, found it on 
January 18, 19%, only to discover that Amundsen had won the 
prize. On their return, Scott and his companions perished from expos- 
ure in the terrific cold. Although the entire surface of the earth is 
now known, yet large areas remain to be investigated more scien- 
tifically. 

The expansion of European civilization brought an impact with 
two djstinct areas: one inhabited by uncivilized peoples such as 
the Indians of America and the Negroes of Africa; the other peopled 
by civilized groups such as the Hindus, Chinese, and Japanese. As a 
result the entire world has become largely Europeanized, and Europe 
is now only a part of this ‘‘Greater Europe." The east and west, so 
long separated, have been united, and each has come to appreciate 
the other. Names from Europe and the United States have been 
sprinkled all over the earth, and those of Asia and Africa are found 
in Europe and America. Action and reaction have been going on for 
over four hundred years, and yet one may say that the process has 
just begun. The next century will witness a more pronounced incer- 
dependence of Europe on the rest of the.world, and of other peoples 
on Europeans than has yet appeared. Already there has developed 
on the globe an economic unity, which is the basis of material 

—pensperity in all nations. The needs of the industrialized powers 
have led them to atgempt to organize the world politically, Much 
has been written about the effect of the expansion of Europe upon 
other portions of the earth, but entirely too little attention has 
been given to the reaction of this expansion upon European ideas, 
institutions, and modes of living. Perhaps it would nat be too much 
to say that Europe has been revolutionized in revolutionizing the 
rest of the world. . 


& 
13, Rusuzts or tne New Ace or Imperrarism 


A general survey of the fifty years following the Franco-Prussian 
War teveals certain striking characteristics and results: 

1, It was an eta of benevolent bourgeois tule. The leading states- 
men, with some exceptions such as Bismarck and Cavour, came from 
the middle class, Rich traders, big merchants, wealthy manufacturers, 
and ‘‘captain of industry’’ generallyrbelonged to this group. Their 
triumph was due as much to the Industria! Revolution as to the series 
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of political revolutions, by which power and privilege passed from 
the hands of the land-owning aristocracy and the clergy into the 
hands of the business and professional men. Noblemen now found it 
profitable to enter finance and industry; they sat with the bourgeoisie 
on boards of directors of banks, factories, railroads, steamship lines, 
and tines; and they joined the middle class in politics. Thus it was 
that the lawyers, doctors, bankers, teachers, engineers, journalists, 
and capitalists absorbed the nobility, on the one hand, and the men 
of genius and ability, who rose from the common people, on the 
other, until they became the ruling political power throughout the 
world. Here was a factor of great significance in World history. 

2. A new type of nationalism, based on an intense patriotism, 
grew up during this period. Ten continental European states — the 
German Empire, the Third French Republic, the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, the Kingdom of Italy, the five Balkan states, and Norway 
—— emerged as sovereign powers. At the same time the ‘submerged 
nationalities'' like the Finns, Poles, Czechs, and Irish, were clam- 
oring for free self-determination. The national unity of the American 
Republic had just been decided by a bloody civil conflict, Japan was 
modernized, and China awakened, Everywhere an intense nation- 
alism revealed itself in more democratic institutions and social 
reforms, The franchise was extended in most nations, Slaves and 
setfs were freed. ‘The ‘‘pan’’ movement attempted to build up a 
closer political and cultural union of the various groups having the 
sane blood and origin, and it met with general acceptance. There 
was an increase in national order and security, and in national 
wealth and prosperity. National laws protected private property, 
favored business, and even subsidized commercial undertakings, 
Tariffs were revised to protect industries as well as to secure more 
revenues for the state. In Great Britain, however, the policy of 
free trade was regarded as most favorable to the industrial class” 
National taxation was changed so as to weighs lightly as possible 
on big business. Most of the nagions began co develop merchant 
matines to carry theit imports and exports. For national protection, 
this new nationalism led to the building of larger navies and the 
organization of stronger armies, Patriotic support was given to 
tnilitarism. Free public schools were provided, and attendance made 
compulsory. Higher institutions of learning were endowed by the 
tich, or supported by the state. Applied science was fostered in a 
hundred different fields. And, finally, the well-being of the working 
classes was cared for by unprecedented social and economic legisla- 
tion. 

3. All over the world constitutions became the basis for the 
modernized states, Those of an earlier period were amended to 
meet new needs. Many fresh constitutions were framed by both 
republics and monarchies to gtatantee individual rights and to sub- 
ject all the processes of government to law. Many acts of Parliament 
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altered the British constitution. The United States after the Civil 
War adopted seven amendments. Austria-Hungary drew up a new 
constitution in 1867, which lasted until the end of the World War. 
The Italian constitution adopted in 1848 is still in operation, The 
German constitution of 1871 lasted till dissolved in the Revolution 
of r918. Switzerland revised her constitution in 1874, France formu- 
lated hers in 1875, and the next year those of Spain and Turkey 
appeared, The constitution of Rumania was secured in 1884, Hol- 
land in 1887, and Japan in 1889. Serbia framed a constitution in 
1903, Sweden in 1909, Portugal, Bulgaria and Greece in 1911, Den- 
mark in 1915, arfd Russia in 1917, Between 1866 and 1917 all the 
Latin-American republics, except Peru, Uruguay, and Chile, obtained 
new constitutions. Out of the World War came at least a dozen 
new constitutions in Eurepe. Thus it will be seen that the period 
of nacional imperialism was one of continued progress in constitu. 
tionalism. 

4. Fhe type of government which prevails today throughout the 
world is the republican. Excluding the few European dependencies, 
all the states in North and South America ate republics — twenty- 
two of them counting Canada. In Europe before 1914 France, 
Switzerland, and Portugal were republics; and since the World 
War eight,more have been added to the list. The vast Chinese 
Empire was transformed into a republic, thus with Russia, Germany, 
France and the United States, completing the mighty belt of republics 
around the globe. Of course Australia, South Africa, and New Zea- 
land should be added to the list. In addition, it should be remem- 
bered, that most of the monarchies like Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, 
Denmark, and Norway, are almost as truly democratic as the repub- 
lics, Everywhere royal power is declining and popular government 
increasing. About two thitds of the people of the earth now live 
“Umer republics. 

5. The peasants, artisans, and day laborers, who constitute the 
bulk of the population of all nations, were, for the most part, willing 
to accept the leadership and ideals of the middle class. Since the 
bourgeoisie posed as the champions of “‘liberty,’’ which guaranteed, 
private property, individual rights, and democratic, government; 
of ‘equality’? of opportunity and legal protection; and of ‘'fra- 
ternity’’ in a vigorous national patriotism, the proletariat was 
persuaded to follow them. Tht thrifty workers invested their say- 
ings in stocks and bonds and thus, like the nobles, identified their 
interests with the capitalistic system. They favored any state policy 
that increased their dividends. Peasants were lured from the farms 
to the cities by better economic inducements, The wage-carnets 
wete taught to believe that their employment, wages, and livelihood 
depended upon the perpetuity and prosperity of the captains of indus- 
try. A healthy business condition w4s set forth as one of the funda- 
mental aims of national patriotism, and the working classes were 
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impressed with the necessity of promoting industry and trade as 
their primary duty, The growing number who refused to accept the 
“ divine right’’ of middle-class rule, formed labor unions, and incited 
strikes and lockouts, or became the champions of socialism and 
syndicalism. 

6. Out of these conditions arose the new national imperialism, 
which sought colonies, raw materials, markets, new fields for in- 
vestments, concessions in backward countries, and virgin areas for 
missionary and educational work. There was much talk about" mani- 
fest destiny,’’ and the ‘‘ white man's burden.’ In the mad scramble 
for the partition of Africa, Asia, and the islands*of the seas, the 
European countries took the lead. The United States and Japan 
followed with a policy of expansion. World history took on a 
new meaning. Between 1871 and 1925 moge was done to spread the 
civilization of Europe and America over the globe than had been done 
in all previous centuries. This new imperialism grew out of the 
new nationalism, and rested upon a new patriotism backed up by 
industrialism and militarism. These were the modern forces that 
were moulding the destiny of the human race. 

7. Under these conditions, as the nations wete organized and 
guided, a clash of rival imperialistic and commercial interests over 
the earth was inevitable. As a result, nations sought to gain ad- 
vantages through favorable treaties and alliances. Secret diplomacy 
was employed to secure agreements. Reciprocal understandings were 
uged to obtain advantages. This keen rivalry was intensified by the 
advance jn transportation and communication. Capable business 
promoters were sent over the earth to get concessions, contracts, 
and material bargains for-the various national groups. Serious 
international crises arose. Most of them were settled by diplomacy 
and compromise, but again and again war was natrowly averted. 
Between 1872 and 1918 imperialism was either directly or indireety 
responsible for the Russo-Turkish War of 1878, thé Chino-Japanese 
Wat of 1894-5, the Spanish-American War of 1898, the Boer War of 
1899, the Russo-Japanese Wat of 1904-5, the Italo-Turkish War of 
agit, the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, and the World War of 1914-18, 
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PART VIII 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND THE 
WORLD WAR 


CHAPTER XXXII 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


zt. InrernationaL Retations AND DIPLOMACY TO THE 
Retirement or Bismarck 


Aurnoucs from the earliest times treaties of atliance were made 
between peoples, it may be said that international relations, in the 
sense in which the term is applied at present, date from the period 
of the rise of modern states like Spain, France and England. The 
existence of a ‘‘Saciety of Nations'* was recognized by the Treaty 
of Westphalia in 1648 and Grotius, the ‘‘Father of International 
Law," among others, laid the foundations of the modeen rules 
which regulate the conclusion of treaties and alliances, the conduct 
of war and the making of peace. In the eighteenth century, amid 
the ‘din of arms,"’ men like Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau in 
France, Adam Smith and the younger Pitt in England, Franklin in 
America, and Lessing and Kant in Germany preached “' pacific aspi- 
tations’’ and a cosmopolitan humanitarianism. Economists urged 
the transformation of the European States into friendly economic 
units under a comity of nations. 

The American and French Revolutions marked a new epoch in 
international relations. The former created a new state, composed 
of thirteen independent colonies bound together by a federal consti- 


tution. The latter at first renounced all ‘wars of conquest’’ but y, 


offered ‘‘aid to all peoples who wished to recover their liberty" 
and soon found itself on the defensive against a coalition of mor= 
chical powers who regarded the Revolution,as a menace to thi 
European order. The period of ghe revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wats saw the formation of one alliance after another, to which 
France and especially Napoleon, replied by other alliances, until in 
the end, most of the European powets joined the league which 
finally Jed to his overthrow. 

In the period between £815 and 1848 numevous attempts were 
made to effect a ‘‘concert of Europe’ to prevent a recrudescence of 
revolution and to reconstruct Europe. The backbone of this system 
was the Quadruple Alliance, consisting of the four great powers 
which had defeated Napoleon, France herself being informally 
admitted as a fifth in 1818. The powers held periodic conferences 
to settle problems arising from the peace treaties and to take action 
against incipient revolutions, But in a few years the concert split 
on the doctrine of interventions England and France refusing to admit 
that the powers had the right to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
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other states. Nevertheless the concert continued as a shadowy 
European organization, and at times accomplished useful work, 
notably in the questions of Greek and Belgian independence and in 
the Near Eastern crisis of 1839-1841. 

After 1848 the growing spirit of nationalism made it increasingly 
difficult for the powers to act in unison on any question. The diver- 
gent interests of the various nations rather than the community of 
European states were emphasized. It was a period of war following 
an era of peace, and, as in the past, numerous alliances were formed 
for the duration of armed conflicts — the Icague of England, France 
and Piedmont to*oppose Russia in 1854-1856, the alliance between 
France and Piedmont to drive Austria out of Italy in 1859, the 
Austro-Prussian coalition to defeat Denmark in 1864, and the Prus- 
sian-Italian agreement to drive Austria out of Germany and Venetia 
in 1866. 

From this time on the system of alliances became permanent, 
The concert of Europe continued to function periodically to settle 
questions of common interest or to give its approval to changes in 
agreements concluded by the powers jointly on earlier occasions, The 
most notable cases of such international action between 1870 and 
1914 were the Pontus Conference of 1871 which recognized the 
abrogation of the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris (1856), 
the Congress of Berlin which settled the questions arising from the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878, the Berlin conference of 1885 
which established the Congo Free State and regulated other African 
problems, the Algeciras Conference of 1906 which decided disputed 
questions concerning Morocco, and the London Conference of 1913 
which attempted to bring about peace between the Balkan states 
and Turkey, In this same category belong the two Hague Peace 
Conferences (1899, 1907), summoned at the instance of Russia, 

Rss firstof these established a Permanent Court of Arbitration, while 
the second discussed ghe introduction of compulsory arbitration and 
the limitation of armaments. 

These spasmodic attempts to establish international codperation 
were, however, of secondary importance as compared with great, 
systems of alliance which originated after 1870 and whjch were of a 
semi-permanent nature, differing radically in this respect {rom the 
earlier war treaties.» 

These systems originated inethe bulwark of alliances erected by 
Bismarck to safeguard the position of Germany and to isolate France. 
Germany was, to be sure, the dominant power on the continent after 
her victory over France in 1870-1871, but the unification of Italy - 
followed closely by that of Germany had badly shaken the balance 
of power in Europe. The whole central belt, hitherto a congeries 
of weak little states, had been consolidated into two new national 
states, one of which was the strongest military power on the conti- 
nent, This far-reaching change had been brought about at the 
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expense of Austria and France, and it was to be expected that both 
these powers would seek to undo the events of the preceding decade. 
France especially was noted for her national pride, and the Germans 
regarded the spirit of revenge as a standing menace to their new 
Empire. But the other powers also realized that their position 
had been shaken. The Germanophil sentiment in England had begun 
to turn even before the war was over, and England, though she 
maintained her ‘splendid isolation’’ for many years more, felt forced 
to take a keener interest in continental affairs in order to retain her 
position. In the east was Russia, which had also pursued a policy 
friendly to Germany prior to 1870. The Russians*were not slow to 
realize chat they had not gained by the substitution of a strong Ger- 
man Empire for the weak German Confederation on their borders, 
and they were even then determined to opppse any further dislocation 
of the balance in Germany's favor. 

In order to prevent France from finding supporters for her schemes 
of revenge Bismarck determined to draw as many of the pawers as 
possible to his side and to exploit international rivalries for the 
advantage of Germany. Austria and Italy were both weak, and of 
secondary importance, but an alliance between France and England 
and especially between France and Russia would have been an almost 
intolerable menace. Of course these powers were all rivals, one 
of the other, but there was no knowing when they might find it 
profitable to liquidate their differences and conclude an agreement 
directed against Germany. Bismarck’s object, then, was to maintain 
friendly relations with both England and Russia and thus to hold 
the balance between these two traditional antagonists, the ‘' Whale" 
and the ‘‘Elephant.'’ In the first years of the Empire he made no 
attempt to conclude hard and fast agreements, There was little 
prospect of close friendship with England so long as the liberal 
Gladstone ministry was in power, and consequently the Geri 
chancellor contented himself with the revigal of the Quadruple 
Alliance in the shape of an inforgial League of the Three Emperors ‘Taree 
(Germany, Russia, and Austria) concluded in 1872-1873, the chief Haire 
object of which was to erect a “' triangular rampart’’ against “ revolu- se 
tionary ’’ France and prevent her from finding allies on the continent, 

But the acute tension subsisting between Germany and France 
which ended in the ‘‘War-Scare’’ of 1875 and led to the intervention 
of both Russia and England in bel™lf of France brought-Bismarck 
to a realization of the dangers, while the severe Near Eastern crisis of 
1875-1878 reopened the antagonism between Russia and Austria in 
the Balkans and led to the collapse of the Three Emperors’ League. 
Bismarck, whose primary aim after 1870 was always to maintain 
the peace and to avoid jeopardizing the gains made in 1864-1870, 
attempted to mediate between the two rivals, but the Russians con- 
sidered this inadequate remuntration for their benevolent neutrality 
in the 1860’s and became more and more hostile to Germany. A 
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Bismarck and group of ultra-nationalists, known as Pan-Slavs, believed that Russia 

Russia must act as the protector of the Slavic states of the Balkans and must 
take up the struggle wich all those who opposed her, Where pre- 
viously the slogan had been: ‘‘The road to Constantinople leads 
through Vienna,’’ it soon became: “The road to Constantinople 
lies through Berlin."’ Ic was this hostile attitude on the part of 
the Russians that drove Bismarck further and further into codpera- 
tion with Austria and with England, whose interests largely coin- 
cided with those of Austria, To be sure Bismarck did not openly 
espouse the Austrian cause; indced, it was only through his media- 
tion that a conflict between England and Austria on the one hand 
and Russia on the other, was avoided in the spring of 1878, Never- 
theless it was during these years that he cultivated friendly relations 
with Austria and even saggested to England the conclusion of an 
alliance. It can hardly be doubted that he would have openly joined 
Russia’s enemies had they been able to reach a definite agreement be~ 
tween theinselves and had there been a definite assurance that England 
would do her share. The Russians were, in a sense, right when they 
spoke of the Berlin Congress as a ‘European coalition under Bis~ 
matck’s leadership to oppose Russia.”’ 

The ill-fecling in Russia continued unabated after the Congress of 
Berlin and the tsar himself fell entirely under the influence of the 
Pan-Slav group, which advocated, among other things an alliance 
with France. By the summer of 1879 Bismarck regarded it expedient 
to take protective measures. His idea appears to have been to effect 
a coalition between England, Germany, and Austria, Lord Beacons- 
field, however, showed little inclination co commit his country to 
the policy of meddling in continental affairs, and Bismarck contented 
himself with the conclusion of an alliance with Austria in October, 
1879. Each of the two powers promised to support the other with all 

“~Ytsvforcessin case either were attacked by Russia. This agreement be- 
came the corner-stoneof Bismarck's system, and continued in force 
until the general collapse in 1918. At will be noted that it was strictly 
defensive, and that it did not officially involve German support of 
Austrian policy in the Balkans, . 

But Bismarck was not content with this one “insurance policy.” 
He did not intend to antagonize Russia, especially as he saw no 
possible gain for Gérmany even in a victorious war against her east- 
etn neighbor, When the Russias realized the mistake they had made 
and reopened friendly negotiations with Berlin, Bismarck welcomed 
them and expressed his readiness to conclude an agreement, provided, 
however, that Austria be included. These discussions resulted in 
the conclusion of a second and mare formal Three Emperors’ League 
in June, 7881. Under its terms the three powers each promised to 
maintain neutrality if any one of them were attacked by a fourth 
power. It was provided that this clafse should apply to a war with 
Turkey only after previous agreement as to the peace terms. Besides, 
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there was to be no change in the existing situation in European 
Turkey without common agreement. The principle that the Straits 
at Constantinople should be closed to foreign warships was to be 
maintained. Austria reserved the right to annex Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, which she had been adininistering since 1878, and all three of 
the contracting powers promised not to oppose the union of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Rumelia if this question should come up ‘‘by force of 
circumstances.’’ The treaty was to last three years, but was renewed 
in 1884 for another three years. It was an extremely profitable ar- 
rangement for all three powers, Austria secured important advan- 
tages in the Balkans, while Russia was assured ofsprotection on the 
German and Austrian frontiers in case she became involved in wat 
with England in Asia. Germany, finally, received a tacit guarantee 
that Russia would not seek an alliance with France. 

In the following year the Bismarckiah system was enlarged by 
the addition of Italy. This development was as much the ‘result of 
accident as of calculation. Neither Bismarck nor his Austrian friends 
had any sympathy for the Italians, who were constantly flircing with 
France and carrying on a vigorous anti-Austrian agitation aiming 
at the acquisition of Italia Irredenta, the provinces of Trentino and 
Trieste which were largely Italian-speaking. Bismarck, conse- 
quently, had purposely crossed the Italians, going so far as to support 
French colonial policy at their expense. His theory was that the 
French Republic, which had become firmly established in 1879, must 
be encouraged by some success in foreign policy. If France were 
involved in colonial conflicts her position in Europe would be 
weakened and her attention diverted from ‘‘ the hole in the Vosges” 
(Alsace-Lortaine), He therefore encouraged the English to occupy 
Egypt, knowing that this would lead to a permanent conflict with 
France. At the same time he assured the French of his sympathy 
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her eyes, The French finally took the decisive step in May, 1881, 
much to the chagrin and anger of Italians. 
The government at Rome soon’realized that its policy had been a 
mistaken one. The acute tension in Franco-Italian relations made the 
"Italian government fear an attack at any moment, Entirely isolated, 
it began to ldok about for friends. The English showed littlé incli- 
lation to champion the part of Italy, and the other powers were all 
members of the Bismarckian group, Bismarck himself refused to 
consider an alliance unless Austria were also a member, so that 
finally the Italians were forced to make an agreement with their 
. atch-enemy. The Triple Alliance, signed in May, 1882, was also a 
defensive agreement, though it was not so specifically directed against 
any one power as’ was the Austro-German Treaty of 1879. Germany 
and Austria promised to aid Italy if she were attacked by France, 
and Italy agreed to aid Germgny if the latter were so assailed. If 
any one member were menaced by two or more powers, the other two 
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members were likewise to give full support. Each member was to 
remain neutral if one of the others ‘became involyed"' in war with 
(that is, attacked) a fourth power. The term was fixed at five years, 
and the treaty was renewed four times, coming to an end only with 
the defection of Italy in r915. It should be particularly noted that 
the Triple Alliance was not an extension of the Austro-German 
Alliance. Both existed side by side until after 1914. 

So far as Germany and Italy were concerned the Triple Alliance 
‘was Meant as a protective measure against France. But it must not 
be supposed that Bismarck entertained plans of aggression against 
that power. Indead, relations were more friendly during the period 
from 1878-1885 than they were at any other time between 1870 and 
1914. Bismarck utilized the antagonism between France and Eng- 
land and the friendship with France to bring pressure on England 
to compel her to make coticessions to Germany in the colonial field, 
Tt was by this adroit method of playing off one power against the 
other that Bismarck was able to acquire South-West Africa, the 
Cameroons, East Africa, German New Guinea and other possessions 
in spite of English opposition and of the fact that Germany possessed 
no sca power, —« 

It may be said that from 1883-1885 Bismarck was at the zenith of 
his power. Russia, Austria, and Italy were his allies, with agvee- 
ments criss-crossing among them. Austria had, in addition, con- 
cluded an alliance with Serbia in 1881 which made the latter power 
practically a vassal of the Danubian monarchy. In 1883 Austria 
had concluded a protective alliance with Rumania directed, like 
the Austro-German Treaty, against Russia. To this Germany , 
acceded. In addition good relations existed with France, and Eng- 
land, at odds with both France and Russia, was dependent on German 
goodwill. Her isolation could hardly be called ‘splendid,’ nor 

scowld it he said that she still held the balance of power. 

The favorable sityation came to an abrupt end in 1885, In 
France Clemenceau led a revolt against the prime minister, Ferry, 
who had codperated with Bismatck in the colonial field, There 
followed a decade of instability and a recrudescence of the revanche 
movement which threatened the peace of western Europe and be- 
came personified in General Boulanger. Immediately after, the Near 
Eastern question on¢e more entered a critical phase as a result of the 
Bulgarian Revolution and the unjon of Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia. 
This led to a new period of Austro-Russian antagonism in the Balkans 
and resulted in the disruption of the Second League of the Three 
Emperors. The year 1887 may be said to mark the most acute stage 
in the crisis. It seemed that Russia might at any moment invade 
Bulgaria and that war would be the inevitable outcome. At the same 
time the anti-German movement in France reached its peak, and 
in the famous Schnaebele incident war was barely avoided. If the 
conflagration were to break out in the east and the west it would be 
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impossible for Germany to prevent a union of Russia and France 
or a wat on two fronts. Bismarck did not desire war with France 
and Bulgaria did not seem to him to be worth “the bones of a Pom- 
eranian Grenadier.’’ He was determined to maintain the peace if 
possible, but to take preventive measures for every emergency. A 
new army bill increased the German forces very considerably, but 
this was a precaution intended as a warning. Bismarck hoped that 
the German army would not need to march, and that the inter- 
national situation could be so manipulated that the disturbing 
elements would be checkmated. 

Not having any direct interest in the Near Eastern question, and 
yet realizing that Austria must be maintained as a great power in 
the interests of the European balance, the German chancellor had 
once more turned to England, with the object of enlisting her sup- 
port for Austria. It was due to his intercession and encouragement 
that the so-called First Mediterranean Agreement was concluded 
between England and Italy on February 12, 1887, and joined byA.ustria 
on March 24. It aimed at the maintenance of the existing situation 
in the Mediterranean and Black Seas, and enlisted English support 
for Italy in her north African policy. Not only was it the first 
stone in the construction of a coalition to hold Russia in check; 
it was also the first step in a policy which aimed at drawing England 
into the Triple Alliance. The latter alliance was just about to expire, 
and in its renewed form (February 20, 1887) it secured for Italy 
the support of Germany against French aggression in North Africa. 
This concession on Germany's part was, of course, largely illusory, 
since it was unlikely that France would undertake any active policy 
so long as England was on, the side of Italy. But to make doubly 
sure Bismarck encouraged negotiations to draw Spain into the great 
league, the discussions finally resulting in an exchange of notes 
between Italy and Spain on May 4, 1887. Austria acceded, shorsty 
after and England expressed sympathy. At thegame time discussions 
were carried on with Turkey, which at this period stood very close 
to the Triple Alliance. In this way Bismarck had surrounded France 
with a network of agreements designed to preserve the existing 
Situation, France was never mote effectively isolated. < 

There was, of course, still danger that Russia might seek an al- 
liance with France. The Three Emperors’ Leaguewas about to expire 
in June, 1887 and the Russians hac indicated their determination 
not to reénter any agreement with Austria. They were, however, 
ready to make a separate agreement with Germany. In Berlin there 
was no inclination to estrange Russia and drive her into the arms of 
France merely on, account of the Austro-Russian conflict. Indeed, 
Bismarck felt that he would be serving Austria herself if he main- 
tained an influence over Russian policy. In any case, on June 18, 
1887 he concluded a separate ang very secret agreement with Russia, 
known as the Reinsurance Treaty. Each party agreed co maintain 
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neutrality if the other became involved in war with a third party, 
but this clause was not to apply to a conflict resulting from a Russian 
attack on Austria or a German attack on France. Germany further 
recognized Russia's historical rights in the Balkans and her claim 
to a preponderant and decisive influence in Bulgaria, The principle 
of closure of the Straits was to be maintained and a secret protocol 
stated that Germany would help Russia establish a legal government 
in Bulgaria as well as lend support in any measures the tsar might 
find it necessary to take to guard the “Key to his Empire'’ (the 
Straits). The treaty was concluded for three years and served as 
reinsurance for Russia against German attack, should Russia be- 
come involved in wat with England. At the same time it reassured 
Bismarck that no Franco-Russian alliance would be concluded and 
that in any case Russia would remain neutral if France attacked 
Germany. * 

Ostensibly Germany had made great concessions to Russia, and 
had almost betrayed the interests of Austria in the Near East. Asa 
matter of fact, Bismarck never expected to fulfil his promises, be- 
cause he believed that England, Austria, and Italy would make it 
impossible for the Russians to realize their ambitions. The Second 
Mediterranean Agreement of December 12, 1887, also sponsored by 
the German chancellor, bound England, Austria, and Italy to oppose 
any disturbance of the situation in the Near East, to defend the 
independence of Turkey against all preponderacing influence, and to 
prevent Turkey from ceding her rights in Bulgaria or the Straits to 
any other power. Russia was as effectively checkmated as was 
France, and therewith Bismarck’s great alliance system reached its 
utmost extent. Austria, Italy, Russia, England, Rumania, Serbia, 
Spain and to all intents and purposes Turkey, were in one way or 
another, directly or indirectly, formaily or informally connected 


~—ew with Germany. No statesman had ever constructed so formidable 


and imposing a coalition to preserve the general peace and to assure 
the security of his country. No nation could create a disturbance 
without finding itself blocked. ft is natural that under these con- 
ditions the situation in western as in eastern Europe should gradu- 
ally have calmed down, When Bismarck was disinissed in March," 
18g0 there seemed to be no cloud on the political hotizon. Every 
eventuality had been provided for. 


2. InternationaL Retations arrer Bismarck's Dismtssan 


Bismarck’s successor, General von Caprivi, (1890-1894), was a 
man entirely inexperienced in foreign policy. Apparently he was 
never meant to be more than a stop-gap. The young kaiser hoped to 
direct foreign affairs himself. As a matter of fact the real control 
Jay in the hands of one of the counsellors of the foreign office, Baron 
Fritz von Holstein, long a collaborator of Bismarck, but one who had 
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turned against him. Holstein's position was practically undisputed 
until the time of his dismissal in r906. 

For some time before March, 1890 the kaiser had been dissatished 
with Bismarck's policy. Apparently he never fully understood the 
working of the chancellor's system. He suspected the Russians of 
aggressive schemes and felt that Bismarck, by the Reinsurance Treaty, 
had taken the first step in abandoning Austria and the Triple Alliance 
in favor of the tsarist Empire. In his opinion, and he was strength- 
ened in it by the military men, war was inevitable, and it was Get- 
many’s duty to stand loyally by her ally, Austria. A Russian advance 
in the Near East would lead to a conflict in which Germany would 
be compelled to take sides. It was in her interest to protect Austria's 
position as a great power and not to support Russia at the expense 
of the friendship of Austria, England, and Italy. These considera- 
tions, urged by Holstein, led to the rejection of the Reinsurance 
Treaty, which was due to expire ia June, 1890, and the renewal of 
which the Russians had suggested. It was the first and perlfaps the 
most fatal step taken in the field of foreign policy during the reign 
of William II. 

The tsar was naturally very much surprised dt this change in 
Germany's attitude, He had long since realized that the concessions 
made to Russia in the protocol of the famous treaty were hardly 
worth the paper they were written on, but the agreement had at 
least given him a guarantee that the Germans would not attack him 
in the rear if he became involved in war with England, and had 
seemed like an assurance that Germany would not openly join the 
Mediterranean coalition in an aggressive policy towards Russia. The 
Russians would have been willing to renew the treaty even without 
the protocol, and finally they almost begged for a mete scrap of paper 
saying that the Germans would not alter their past attitude. But 
the Germans not only refused to consider any written promises, they 
went even further and increased the tsar's susgicions by attempting 
to draw more closely to Englanck In June, 1890, they concluded 
the famous Heligoland Treaty, in which they made extensive con- 
cessions to England in the colonial field in return for the island of 
Heligoland, off the mouths of the Weser and the Elbe. At that time 
the island was hardly more thangg sand-bank and it appeared that 
the Germans had given away a néW pair of breethes for an old sus- 
pender button, as the explorer Stanl@y put it. The kaiser then paid 
a visit to England, a custom which he followed in the succeeding 
years. In the spring of 1891 the Triple Alliance was renewed far 
ahead of time and there was much discussion in the European press 
of England's joiming the continental group. As a matter of fact, 
the Germans and Austrians had promised the Italians to do their 
uemost to draw England into the combination. 

Though these hopes were flever realized it appeared to the tsar 
that attempts were being made to isolate Russia. The French, who 
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had teorganized their army and who felt less timid since the disap- 
pearance of Bismarck from the scene, had for some time been making 
advances to the Russians. These had been rejected, because the tsar 
had no sympathy for republican France and because the Russians 
wete in dread lest they be drawn into a war of revenge waged for 
Alsace and Lorraine, in which they had no interest. Indeed, their 
enemy was not Germany, but England, the leader of the anti-Russian 
coalition in the Near Ease and the rival of Russia in central and 
eastern Asia, Only the renewal of the Triple Alliance and the 
apparent accession of England to the German group finally convinced 
the tsar that an ‘alliance must be made with France for defensive 
purposes. In July, 1892, a French squadron visited Cronstadt and was 
accorded a very hearty reception. Immediately after an agreement 
was reached between thetwo powers. They promised to codperate 
in all questions which threatened the peace and to take counsel as to 
military measures to be taken in case either were menaced, It was a 
very vague agreement and did not by any means satisfy the French 
statesmen. What they desired was a concrete military agrecment 
which would take effect immediately aftcr any hostile move were 
made by the central powers. Negotiations were opened for the con- 
clusion of such an engagement, but because Germany had identified 
herself with the anti-Russian group the Russians refused to consider 
it until they were convinced that improved relations with Germany 
were impossible. The military convention was finally concluded in 
December, 1893, and provided that both powers would mobilize 
immediately and simultaneously as soon as the Triple Alliance or 
one of its members mobilized. Therewith the Franco-Russian Al- 
liance became a teality. The period of Germany's hegemony in 
Europe had already come to an end, and the kaiser, who had hoped 
to draw England into the Triple Alliance found that he had cx- 


" chftngede the sparrow in the hand for the pigeon on the roof. His 


desertion of Russia kad not brought him any nearer to England; 
it had only led to the formationof an alliance which, though de- 
fensive, was to setve as the foundation of an anti-German coalition 
hemming Germany in on both sides. The great Bismarckian system, 
had been replaced by two systems of alliance rivalling one another, 
The preponderance of Germany had ended in the reéstablishment of 
a balance of power tn Europe. 

For many years the Franco"Russian Alliance hardly functioned, 
and Germany's position did not appear worse than it had been. This 
was duc in part to the determination of the Russians not to lend their 
support to a French policy of revenge, but even more to the diversion * 
of the European powers to colonial fields. The war between China 
and Japan over Korea had broken out in 1894 and had led to the com- 
plete victory of Japan in the spring of 1895. The result came as a 
total surprise to the great powers, who nevertheless realized that 
Japan must henceforth be reckoned with in Far Eastern affairs, 
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Hitherto the Russians had been the aggressors in Eastern Asia, while 
the English had been the champions of China’s integrity, Now the 
leading nations were all compelled to revise their policies. England, 
appreciating the weakness of China, suddenly deserted her and drew 
closer to Japan, which had the same interest in blocking the Russian 
advance, Russia, on the other hand, began to regard Japan as the 
chief obstacle to expansion, while Germany, which up to this time 
had played but an insignificant part in Asian affairs, began to take 
an interest and to hope for some acquisition if China went to pieces. 
Ie was a great turning point in European foreign politics, and marks 
the transition from the strictly European phase to%he World phase. 
For many years things remained quiet on the continent while the 
powers were buffeting each other in Asia, Africa, and the Pacific. 

German commerce had been expanding, at an unprecedented rate 
and the dearth of markets and of sources for raw materials was very 
keenly felt. It was in the hope of acquiring an influence in the Far 
East and a foothold for further action that Germany joined Russia 
in protesting against the Treaty of Shimonoseki, concluded by 
Japan and China in April, 1895. The French likewise took part, but 
by their participation the Germans had prevented the new Dual 
Alliance from common action, while by supporting Russia the 
Germans encouraged them in their Far Eastern policy and so diverted 
them from Europe. Japan was compelled to yield and to retracede 
to China all territory which they had claimed on the mainland. 
During the following ten years the Far Eastern question passed 
through an acute phase, until brought to a temporary end by the 
defeat of Russia by Japan in 1905. The Germans consistently sup- 
ported the tsar’s government and shared in the spoils. In 1897 the 
port of Kiao-chau was acquired and with it came economic control 
of the rich Shantung province, The Russians seized Port Arthur, and 
the English took Wei-hai-wei. During the famous Boxer sebellitn 
the powers intervened jointly against the rebgls atid for a moment 
it seemed as though the Chinese Empire was about to be partitioned. 
Only the codperation of England and the United States saved the 
situation. The proclamation of the open door policy in China set 
up the principle of equal opportunity for all and the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire, 

Germany's support of Russia against England in the Far East 
necessarily led to an estrangement of she two powers which had been 
on such good terms ever since 1885. Indeed, the kaiser returned to 
Bisinarck’s policy with a vengeance. He went further than Bis- 
matck had ever gone in antagonizing England, just as he had gone 
far beyond Bismacck in his attempts to court England. The source 
of friction here, too, lay in colonial rivalry, and the Germans went so 
far as to codperate with the French in opposing English policy in 
Africa. At times the kaiser even dreamed of constructing an entirely 
new coalition, a continental combination including France and 
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opposed to England. There is no evidence that he ever considered 
wat against England, but he hoped to be able to bring sufficient 
pressure to force the English to make large concessions in Africa and 
the Pacific. This was the plan which underlay the new German 
policy in South Africa, where England was in conflict with the Boer 
republics, At the time of the famous Jameson raid in 1896 an at- 
tempt was made to mobilize the continental powers against England, 
and the Germans came out openly on the side of the Boers in the 
Kruger telegram congratulating the president of the Transvaal on hav- 
ing tuned back the raid without the assistance of a foreign power, 
From this time dates the estrangement between England and Ger- 
many, which had begun in a mild form a year or two before. Ger- 
many, to be sure, failed to cary out her scheme and practically was 
compelled to desert the Boers, but the kaiser and his advisers had 
become convinced that In order to follow a firm policy abroad 
Germany must have a strong fleet —- one sufficiently strong not only 
to progect German commerce and colonics, but also to make an 
attack by England unadvisable if not impossible. The basis for this 
new departure was laid by the appointment of Admiral yon Tirpits 
as secretary of tha navy in 1897 and by the first and second navy bills 
of 1898 and 1900, The second provided a building program extending 
over the years 1900 to x917 and for the construction of a battle fleet 
as well as of cruisers and other light vessels. 

For a few yeats at the turn of the century it seemed as though 
Germany had recovered the balance of power. The Triple Alliance 
no longer played an important role since the activities of the powers 
were centering in places outside of Europe. Italy had been badly 
defeated by the Abyssinians at Adowa in 1896 and the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire was passing through so acute a domestic crisis that 
the government had welcomed the opportunity of concluding with 
Russia an agreement which assured the maintenance of the existing 
conditions in the Bajkans at least for the time being (1897). But 
in spite of the weakness of the Triple Alliance and Germany's im- 
potence at sca, she was able not only to hold her own in Europe, 
but to make positive gains abroad. This advantageous position 
was almost entirely duc to the international situation, not to the 
brilliance of German diplomacy. For England was hardly able to 
offer effective oppesition to Russia in the Middle and Far East; 
she was also etnbroiled with Fgance in Africa, and relations were so 
tense that when the two powers came into conflict on the upper 
Nile (Pashoda crisis, 1898) war was barely avoided. Had France been 
able to depend on Russian aid it is hardly likely that peace could 
have been maintained. At the same time England was tied up in 
South Africa, where the dispute with the Boers resulted in war 
(2899-1902). Russia, on the other hand, was so deeply involved in 
the Far East that she had, for the tigne being, at least, given up all 
thought of antagonizing the Germans to please the French; she was, 
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indeed, dependent on German goodwill in order to further her own 
policy against England and Japan. As for France, she too had 
diverted her attention to extra-Huropean fields and was engrossed 
in extending her colonial empire in Aftica, There could be no idea 
of pursuing an anti-German policy; the desire for revenge had, in 
fact, almost entirely died out. 

The German policy during these years was to keep two irons in 
the fire, to support now the Russians against the English, or the 
French against the English, and at another time to stand by the 
English against their enemies, in the expectation that either side 
could be made to pay dearly for German support. ° It was a natural Germany and 
policy, a policy of systematic exploitation which had been initiated ee of 
by Bismarck, The only difference was that Bismarck had known 
where to draw the line. He had always ayoided driving any power 
to despair and had always offered at least something substantial in 
return for concessions. Besides, he had always taken the precaution 
of keeping the road open for a definite agreement and hadeclearly 
stipulated the terms of his support. His successors on the other 
hand, acted in the belief that the favorable situation of the moment 
was unalterable. They failed to consider the feelings of the othets 
and switched from one side to the other with a levity that soon 
gained them the reputation of being undependable. They felt so 
confident in the strength of their position that their demands went 
beyond all bounds, and soon they were spoken of as incurable land- 
grabbers. 

Time and again during this period approaches were made by 
both sides. The Russians suggested that Germany join in interven- 
tion against England during:the Boer War. It was a rare opportunity 
for the realization of the Continental Coalition of which the kaiser 
dreamed, for France would have been willing to take part. But the 
Gerinans believed it more advantageous to sell their neutmlity ‘to 
England, When the British repeatedly made advances and even pto- 
posed an alliance the Germans asgumed the same attitude towards 
them. The price they asked was so high that the English could not 
gonsider it, and the kaiser, who in previous years had worked so hard 
to bring England into the Triple Alliance, now allowed the appor- 
tunity to pass, firm in the conviction that England wouldeventually be 
forced to pay the price. Meanwhile in smaller matters, the Germans 
sided now with the one, now with éhe other, the result being that 
they managed to acquire various extensions of their colonial empire. 
But most of these acquisitions were isolated and scattered. Not 
one of them could compare in value with the colonies originally 
obtained by Bismarck. In reality they only added mote territory 
which would be difficult to defend in time of war. 

The English had warned the Germans that isolation was no longer 
practicable, and that in case ofrejection of their offers they would 
be forced to seek an arrangement with their enemies, This had been 
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regarded as mere talk in Berlin. Holstein especially declared an 
agreement between England on the one hand and France or Russia 
on the other as absolutely inconceivable and impossible. These 
nations had been rivals for too long a time and the points of con- 
flict between them were too numerous. But very soon the Germans 
were to learn that they had badly miscalculated. In January, ‘rg902, 
England concluded with Japan an alliance obviously directed against 
Russia. Each patty was to support the other if it were attacked by 
two of more powers and each was to maintain neutrality in case 
either were attacked by one power. In this way England enlisted 
the help of Japaif in holding Russia in check in the Far East. Even 
more important was the famous colonial settlement effected between 
England and France in April, 1904. This was in no sense an alliance, 
but by clearing away all sources of conflict it paved the way for real 
friendship, Long standing disputes, like those in Madagascar, 
Newfoundland, Siam, and central Africa were scttled by compro- 
mise, *But above all, the fundamental Egyptian question, which 
had paisoned the relations between the two nations ever since 1882, 
was finally adjusted. France acknowledged England’s position in 
Egypt, and in récutn England agieed to recognize France's special 
interests in Morocco, and to lend France diplomatic support in fur- 
thering those interests. 

The Germans began to see that the situation was once more 
changing to their disadvantage. Not only had England established 
friendly relations with Germany’s arch-enemy, France, but Italy had 
already shown the way. In z900 and in 1902 she had made agreements 
with France which amounted to an exchange of promises of support 
in Tripoli and Morocco tespectively. Spain followed suit, and in 
Novembet, rgo4, signed a treaty wich France by which Morocco was 
divided into a French and a Spanish sphere of influence, In the 
qhestion of Motacco, at least, the Germans, who had believed that 
no question could ke settled without consulting them, had been 
almost ostentatiously ignored. ~The powers were finding it more 
profitable to make agreements which were expensive but at least 
netted some gain, than to pay Germany for support which could 
not be relied upon. 

Such was the situation when the war between Russia and Japan 
broke out in Febtuary, 1904. The Germdns had encouraged the 
Russians in their forwatd polict in China and they now believed that, 
with England and Japan unfriendly, their own position in the Far 
East would be endangered if Russia were to be defeated. They 
consistently aided the Russians, and their neutrality went beyond- 
what is generally known as benevolent. The Russian Baltic fleet, 
which was sent to the Far East in the autumn of 1904 was coaled by 
German companies. To this the Japanese objected, and the English 
supported their ally. It was at this time that the English were 
beginning to feel alarm at the growth of the German fleet and for 
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the first time the danger of an actual armed conflict between the two 
powers appeared on the political horizon, In Berlin it seemed clear 
that something must be done to prevent Germany's position from 
becoming worse. The kaiscr hoped that Russia, in her hour of need, 
would be willing to make an agreement with Germany such as he 
himself had dropped in 1890. This alliance, it was thought, the 
French would be compelled to jain if placed squarely before the 
alternatives of English friendship and isolation on the continent. 
A draft for a continental coalition was drawn up by the kaiser in, 
November, rgo4, but the Russians refused to sign unless France should 
first be invited to accede. To this procedure the Germans objected, 
because they knew that to bring Trance in would be hopeless unless 
Germany and Russia reached an agreement first. The negotiations 
therefore lapsed, and the Germans began # consider other means of 
breaking up the new friendship between England and France. 

In order to accomplish their purpose the Germans raised the 
Moroccan question. They had no interests there, excepting commer- 
cial ones, but they had not been consulted in the settlements made 
among England, France, and Spain, and legally they could insist 
that nothing should be done to impair the sovereignty or infringe 
the integrity of Morocco, the status of which had been fixed by the 
Madrid Conference in 1880. It must be remembered that the Germans 
were Jess intent on obtaining a share in Morocco than in breaking up 
the Anglo-French Entente and showing France that she was dave 
ent on Germany's goodwill; the desire for compensation was of 
secondary importance. 

The firsc Moroccan crisis, which initiated the series of crises 
between 1905 and 1924, began in March, tg05 when the kaiser landed 
at Tangiers and declared his adherence to the principles of une Madrid 
Convention. It was hoped that in this way the French, vealizing 
the weakness of their position leggy and milicavily, would yitld 
to the German demand for an internationalyconference at which 
France could be outvoted and shoyn that English friendship was of 
no value. As 2 matter of fact the French were badly frightened, 
Rouvier, the prime minister, immediately offered to make com- 
pensation ang soon after dismissed Delcassé, who had concluded 
the agreement with England and who was responsible for not having 
consulted Germany. Had the statesmen in Betlin merely wanted 
compensation they could have hadeit and the crisis would have 
“Betopee no further, But they insisted that France agree to an 

Pernational conference and in that way admit her error, 

HON hile negotiations between France and Germany were stiff in 
the kaiser made a second attempt to effect an agreement with 
Hast id to detach France from her connection with England by 

ASL, Aer into the continental group. Russia had heen defeated 
of the Anbj was very angry atsEngland. At Bjérké, off the Finnish 
and more Ne met tbttapsar and on July 24, ty05 induced him to 
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sign a treaty under the terms of which cach power promised the other 
its support in case it were attacked by any other European state, 
The treaty was to become effective upon the conclusion of peace 
between Russia and Japan, and Russia was to make its terms known 
to France and to invite her to join as an ally. There can be no doube 
that the tsar really believed the pact desirable, but the Russian 
statesmen appreciated the fact that, since their country's defeat in 
the Far East, Germany's friendship was no longer of supreme impor- 
tance. Soundings taken in Paris made it perfectly clear that there 
was no prospect whatsoever of France joining the coalition after 
the unfriendly poKicy pursued by Germany in the Moroccan question, 
The Russian statesmen therefore bent their energies to evading their 
obligations under the pact, and refused to recognize it unless France 
agreed to join. In the end the treaty died a natural death. It had 
been an utopian idea from the beginning, and one which was so 
entirely in contradiction to Germany's attitude on the Moroccan 
questiog that there could be no hope of success, 

The French had finally agreed to an international conference 
after they were practically assured that England, Russia, and the 
United States wowld side with them. Italy and Spain were bound 
to support the French view by the agreements of 1902. and 1904. At 
the Congress held at Algeciras in the carly months of 1906 the Ger- 
mans, instead of isolating France, found themselves isolated. Only 
Austria voted on their side, and that but half-heartedly. It was 
obvious that the whole Moroccan policy had been an egregious 
blunder. Far from forcing the French to give compensation and far 
from breaking up the entente between France and England, it had 
led to a French victory and had driven the English to support the 
French even beyond the point to which they had originally intended 
to go. Just before the opening of the conference the French had 
asked fos, a definite promise of support if matters should result in a 
conflict, and though ghe new English foreign minister, Sir Edward 
Grey, had refused to give so binging an assurance he did say that 
in his opinion the English people would, in a crisis, demand that 
the government stand by France even to the extent of lending mili- 
tary support, The entente of 1904, originally hardly more than a” 
colonial agreement, had assumed some of the characteristics of an 
alliance. . 

Now that Russia had been defeated in Asia she was no longet so 
dangerous a rival for England. The Russian statesmen realized thg 
they must once more concentrate their attention on European nly 
and attempt to expand in central Asia and in the Near East 
would be impossible to accomplish anything agaigst the opp* 
of England, especially as Russia was just emerging from rer 
and was entirely unfitted to embark on military Sint? 
obviously the part of wisdom to reacla an agreement witly 
thing which the French had urged for some time and 
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English themselves had expressed a desire. After prolonged negotia- 
tions a partial agreement was reached in August, 1907. It was hy a0 
means as extensive as the settlement between England and France in 
rgo4, and really climinared only one group of disputes, those in 
central Asia. England recognized northern Persia as a Russian 
sphere of influence, while Russia recognized England's preponderant 
interests in southeastern Persia. Conural Persia was left a neueral 
zone, and the integrity and independence of Persia as a whole was 
recognized as a principle. Russia furthermore declared AGghanistan 
to be outside her sphere and recognized England's special position 
in the Persian Gulf. Tibet was asserted to be part of the Chinese 
Empire, and neither side was to attempe to seize control there, 

Like the Anglo-French agreement this treaty was neither one 
of alliance, nor was it directed against Germany. But it did remove 
one more of the antagonisms which Ge®many had. been exploiting 
in the past and it did lay the basis for a coalition surrounding Ger- 
many on three sides. Germany was, in a way, encircled, though 
the new league, rivalling the Triple Alliance, was a very loose one, 
the members of which scill had many divergent interests, 

The one aspect of the so-called Triple Kntente which disturbed 
the Germans most was its extra-Kuropean aspect, Japan had been 
drawn in by special agreements concluded with France and with 
Russia in 1907, These agreements all aimed at the maintenance of 
the existing situation in the Far Kast. The cencral Asian questions 
had been settled by England and Russia on the basis of a partition of 
Spheres of influence. In Africa it was unlikely chac Germany could 
make any gains in the face of the opposition of Lingland and France. 
South America was protegted by the Monroe Doctrine, ‘There was 
only one remaining field in which Germany could hope to find her 
share in the scramble for colonics, and thay was in the Near Ease. 
German policy had been very active in Turkey for che precgdingslec- 
ade and had, to all intents and purposes, attained a decisive influence 
there. Following the kaisct’s second visit to the sultan in 1898, 
the Germans had obtained the concession for the Bagdad railway, 
which was the essential condition for che economic exploitation of 
Asia Minor. The construction of the railway, however, soon 
became an ihternational question, for England fele her position on 
the Persian Gulf menaced and belicved that Ingia would be endan- 
gered ifthe shortest road to the Rasy were under the control of some 
other power. In the same way, the French were anxious for cheir 
position in Syria, and the Russians regarded their prospects in 
northern Persia threatened, All three powers had offered opposition 
to the German project and progress had been slow. Buc ic is obvious 
that the Germans had now acquired a real interest in the Neat 
Bast, and particularly in the future of Turkey, Wich the conclusion 
of the Anglo-Russian agreemept in August, ryo7, they hecame more 
and more anxious to develop their positiun in this pare of the world. 
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Bismarck had always taken the stand that Germany had no 
immediate interest in the Neat East, and that she must support 
Austria only to the extent necessary to protect the latter's position 
as 2 great power. The new orientation of German policy, however, 
made it natural that she should desite an active Austrian policy 
in the Near East, even though this involved entanglement in the 
Austro-Russian rivalry. From 1908 on, the Balkans became the 
center of interest in European politics. The decade of greatest 
colonial activity and conflict was over, and most of the world was 
divided among the powers. Rivalries once more focused on the 
continent. Austria, under the Jeadership of Baron Achrenthal 
(foreign minister from 1906-1912), emerged from her apathy and 
embarked on new schemes of expansion which aimed at bringing the 
western Balkans under her economic domination and at placing a 
check on the Serbian plans*of aggrandizement. The first indication 
of this new deparcure was the announcement that Austria would 
build a sailway from Bosnia through the Sanjak Novibazar, down 
the yalley of the Vardar river to Saloniki. This project was not 
illegal under International Law and Austria had secured the consent 
of the Turkish government. Nevertheless the announcement of the 
plan led to great anxiety, not only in Serbia, but in Russia, where it 
was felt that the new railway was meant as the first link in a great 
system connected with the Constantinople-Bagdad-Persian Gulf trunk 
line which would cut across central Europe and Asia Minor and bar 
Setbia and the other Slavic states from the sea. The apprehensions 
of the Russians were increased by the fact that the Germans gave 
the Austrians unquestioning support in defending their position. 
A crisis was avoided, but it had become cyident to the Russians that 
something must be done to protect Russian interests in the Near 
East, 

Russian policy was at this time directed by Alexander Isvolski, 
aman of moderate liberal tendencies who had advocated the agree- 
ment with England antl who was convinced that the immediate aim 
of Russia must be to secure free passage of the Straits at Constanti- 
nople for her watships. There was reason to suppose that not only 
England, but even France, would object to such a radical change 
in the “existing arrangements, and no support was tobe expected 
from the Central Rowers ynless suitable concessions were made. 
Consequently, when Achrentha] suggested that the Young Turk 
Revolution which had broken out in July, 1908, made congultation 
desirable, Isvolski immediately paid a visit to the Austrian*forcign 
minister at Buchlau in Moravia (September 16, 1908). There it was 
agreed that Russia would not object to the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina by Austria and that Austria would'lend her support 
should Russia apply to the powers for a modification of the Straits 
agteements. It cannot be said that the Russians showed much con- 
sideration for the Serbs in this matter, but Isvolski felt that freedom 
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of passage through che Straits was of such supreme importance that 
all other arguments were secondary, It was still necessary for him 
to obtain the consent of the other powers to his project. The Ger- 
mans hinted that they would not oppose him if Germany were offered 
suitable concessions elsewhere. He then went on to Italy, France, 
and England. Meanwhile, on October 5, the annexation of the two 
provinces by ‘Austria was announced. The decisive step had been 
taken somewhat carlier because the Bulgarians had declared their 
independence. The Serbians thereupon broke out in open protest. 
They had themselves hoped to obtain Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
now they saw their prospects of expansion in this Sireccion thwarted. 
The annexation was certainly illegal, in so far as it was a violation 
of the Treaty of Berlin, which had been signed by all the powers, 
although it should be remembered that Austria insisted that in 1878 
it was understood that ‘‘occupation’’ meant eventual annexation. 
But it does not follow that the action of Austria necessarily precipi- 
tated a crisis. Had Isvolski been able to obtain the comsent of 
France and England to his Straits project he would very likely have 
lived up to his agreement with Achrenthal, despite the outcry in 
Serbia and Serbia's appeal to Russia for support. «But it so happened. 
that Isvolski found both the French and the English exccedingly 
irritated at the thought that he had made such a far-reaching agree- 
mene with Austria without consulting his friends. England declared 
that the moment was inopportune for raising the question of the 
Straits, and this was tantamount co a refusal to give consent or 
support. 

Te was from this moment that Isvolski changed his tactics. He 
realized that he had miscalculated in the Bosnian strategy and that 
there was no prospect of guining his cad by this line of attack, He 
began to maintain that he had been deceived by Achrenthal and 
began to encourage che Serbs in theie accicude of hostility. eTogebher 
with England, che Russians demanded that @ Ruropean congress be 
summoned to examine Austria's action. This suggestion the Aus- 
trians rejected. They refused co attend a congress unle’s the powers 

_ would promise in advance to approve Austria's action, Ia this 
stand they were fortified by the Germans, who not only believed that 
the Austrians were justified, but felt the expedieacy of wianing a 
diplomatic victory and so regaining their plece in Europe, The 
crisis dragged on al] through the winter of 1908-1909 and at times it 
seemed us though war were inevitable. In reality the general peace 
was not seriously threatened, because Russia was in no condition to 
fight and her ally, France, showed no inclination co take part in a 
conflict arising from a question in which she was nor dircctly inter- 
ested and in which she had not been consulted. Indeed, when the 
Germans suggested a new agreement regarding Morocco the French 
welcomed the proposal and jsomprly concluded the treaty of Peh- 
ruary, 1909, by which France recognized the independence and integ- 
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rity of Morocco and guaranteed equal economic opportunity for all 
nations, while the Germans recognized France's special position in 
the country, 

But while there was no serious danger of a general European war 

in the winter of r908-1909 there was constant danger of an Austro- 
Serbian conflict. The military men in Vicnna believed that the 
moment of Russia’s weakness was most auspicious for an attack on 
Serbia which would once and for all remove the danger of hostile 
propaganda on that side. Had the crisis been further prolonged 
it is hard to sce how the Austrian government could have resisted 
this argument. Bift in the last minute the Germans stepped into the 
breach and in a famous note to Russia (March 21, 1909) demanded 
that Russia give her promise to recognize the annexation if Austria 
requested the approval of the powers. In case of Russian refusal, 
Germany would allow matters to take their course, which was the 
same as saying that Germany would not oppose an Austrian ulti- 
matum and wat on Serbia, There was nothing the Russians could do 
but to yield, and therewith the crisis was brought to a close. The 
Serbians were obliged not only to recognize the annexation, but to 
declare that it wasmot detrimental to their interests. They further- 
more promised not to carry on propaganda hostile to Austria. 

The so-called Bosnian annexation crisis had ended in a resounding 
victory for the Austro-German group. It was perfectly evident that 
on the continent, at least, they were the stronger, even if only for the 
moment. And yet the whole incident left a heritage of ill-feeling 
and hate. Austria and Serbia were implacable foes, and the antago- 
nism between Austria and Russia had reached a stage where it could 
hardly be patched over for long. Austria had appeared before the 
world as the violator of international agreements, and che Germans, 
by supporting Austria, had drawn upon themselves the hostility of 
the rival eowers. It was perfectly obvious that Russia and Serbia 
at least would not foyget their humiliation and that they would 
bend every effort to preparation for,the struggle which they regarded 
as inevitable. 

On the other hand, the crisis had not served to strengthen the 
Entente Cordiale. Both France and England had been estranged by 
Isvolski's inconsiderate action and neither government was willing 
to shed the blood oftits people in a Balkan War by which there was 
nothing to gain. In the followiig years the members of the Entente 
went their own ways. Russia attempted, in the Potsdam Agreement 
of November 5, 1910, to detach Germany from Austria by giving up 
Opposition to the Bagdad railway, while England, further estranged 
from Russia by the latter's agressive policy in Persia, attempted to 
negotiate an agreement with Germany. It was hoped that some 
arrangement could be made by which the German naval program 
could be reduced or at least postpone, and by which the question 
of the Bagdad tailway could be satisfactorily settled. The Germans 
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were unwilling co consider any change of their navy plans unless 
England would consent to a far-reaching political agreement which 
would have substituced an Anglo-German combination for the 
Entente Cordiale. The English were naturally hesitant about taking 
so radical a step, but negotiations were still in progress when the 
comparative calm was broken by the third and last Moroccan crisis, 
the so-called Agadir incident. 

Ever since 1906, and especially since tgog, the French had heen 
trying to gain control of Morocco, They had taken advantage of 
every local disorder to send more troops, and in the spring of ryi1 
they decided to send a column up to the capital, ez. It seemed to 
the Germans that this would. mean the end of Moroccan independence 
as agreed to by the Algeciras Conference and by the special agreement 
of February, 1909. They therefgre determined to take advantage of 
the favorable international situation to dbtain compensation before 
they gave up all their rights under the previous agreements. It was 
expected that France would be only to glad co buy them off and would 
not make trouble about ceding some of her colonics in Aftica. In 
any case, it was decided from the beginning thac if the French 
taised objections a gunboat should be sent to Morocco in order to 
impress them with the seriousness of Germany's purpose. 

As a inatter of fact, the French recognized Germany's right to 
compensation, but expected that Germany would make definite 
demands. This the Germans refused to do. They insisted that it 
was France's business to make the offers. When negotiations made 
ho progress the gunboat Panther was sent to Agadir on the Atlantic 
coast of southern Morocco. There is no evidence that the German 
government hoped to acquire part of Morocco, though che imperial- 
istic Pan-Germans made such demands, and it cannot be denied 
that the government's action encouraged such hopes. In any case 
the step was a fatal one, for England, which had up to this ime 
expressed satisfaction at che prospect of adefinite settfement of 
the Moroccan question and which raised no Sbjection to an enlarge- 
ment of the German colonial cfhpire in central Afvica, now took 
alarm, and, having no knowledge of Germany's intentions, feared 
that her object was to acquire southwestern Morocco, a development 
which would endanger English communication with South ‘Africa. 
On July a1, 1911, Lloyd George made his famous speech at the Man- 
sion House, in which he declared that England could not allow her- 
self to be excluded from discussions on subjects which touched her 
vital interests. Peace at that price would be an intolerable humilia- 
tion. 

This famous address cannot be said to have conduced to a satis- 
factory agreemeht between France and Germany. ‘The French rc- 
garded it as an assurance of English sympathy and support, and 
consequently became less ready to make concessions. The Germans, 
on the other hand, regarded the speech as a threat before which they 
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could not yield without suffering humiliation. Fortunately there 
was a teal desire to reach a settlement on both sides, and after long 
negotiations a treaty was signed on November 4, 1911. Germany 
definitely gave up all claims in Morocco and in return reccived a 
large part of the French Congo, which was added to her Cameroon 
colony. 

The Agadir crisis was even more unfortunate in its results than 
the first Moroccan crisis in r905. The French felt that Germany 
had been trying to pick a quarrel, and that it might have been better 
to adopt a stronger attitude. Many began to regard war as inevitable, 
and the general fegling that France had given in led to the overthrow 
of Caillauxin Match, 1912. In Germany the dissatisfaction was cqually 
great. The expansionists were disappointed that Morocco had been 
entirely abandoned in return for a,stretch of jungle swamp. They 
too demanded that the gévernment take a stronger stand, and that 
the navy be still further increased, so that in the future England 
would not dare to intervene and compel Germany to back down. It 
was decided to lay before the Reichstag an additional naval bill, 
which provided for the establishment of a third battle squadron, the 
construction of three new ships and the enlargement of the personnel. 
An attempt was made by the English to forestall this further accen- 
tuation of the naval question, and in February, 1912, Lord Haldane 
was sent to Berlin to discuss the situation. But the kaiser had lost 
all faith in the sincerity of the English, He was convinced that at 
the opportune moment the English would launch an unprovoked 
attack and destroy the German fleet before war could be declared: 
He declared that no arrangement would be possible unless the Eng- 
lish were willing to enter what amounted to a defensive alliance 
with Germany. Sir Edward Grey expressed his readiness to state 
that England would not attack Germany and that she had not and 
would not enter any combination of powers whose object was to 
attack Germany,- Further than this he would not go. Under no 
conditions would he ‘bromise to remain neutral in case Germany 
became involved in war. It was ddvious that he could not sacrifice 
the friendship of France so long as the Germans showed so little 
inclination to come to a satisfactory arrangement regarding the 
navy. “The negotiations lapsed, and though England ahd Germany 
remained on fairly gordial terms from 1912. to the outbreak of the 
World War in r9r4, it was a frigndship based on expediency, uot on 
sincere goodwill. The Germans could not help but feel that the 
English were blocking them in the entire colonial field, while the 
English were convinced that the Germans did not desire an agree~ 
ment, and that they wete constructing a flect with which, some 
day, to thteaten England’s control of the seas. 

Even more serious than the general increase of mutual suspicion 
and the growth of the feeling that war yvas inevitable, was the further 
complication of the international situation resulting from the Mo- 
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roccan crisis. Italy, fearing that France, now that she had Morocco, 
would seck to evade her obligation to support the Italian policy in 
Tripoli, determined to seize the territory while the situation was 
still favorable. On September 29, rgtt, she declared war on Turkey, 
after seizing on the flimsiest sort of pretext to present a twenty-four 
hour weimatum, which the Turks rejected. Russia, on the other 
hand, decided to utilize the opportunity offered by the signature 
of the Moroccan treaty to demand French support for her policy 
in the Straits question, This was an idca advanced by Isvolski, who 
had, ia r9ro, become ambassador in Paris, and was still bene on secur- 
ing a solution of this all-important question, Hege again the Rus- 
sians were not over-solicicovs of the feelings of their Balkan 
co-religionists. They offered to protect Turkey against attack by 
the: Balkan states if only the Tugks would consent to the Russian 
demands. . 

The Russians were, however, obliged to drop the matter once 
more. Not only did the Turks object, bue neither France nor Eng- 
land showed any hospitality. They knew that che Russian policy 
would reopen the whole Eastern question and they also knew that 
public opinion would not tolerate a war resulting from a conflict 
in which they had no interest. Nevertheless, the Russians had been 
brought to realize that all efforts to obtain the support of the powers 
were vain. They were compelled to adopt the other method, namely, 
to encourage a Balkan League and an accack on Turkey, There were, 
of course, many obstacles to such a combination. Lspecially Bul- 
gaia and Serbia were long-standing rivals in Macedonia, and the 
Greeks also expected a share of that province. Bue at the same cime 
they tealized chat if anything were to be accomplished accion must 
be taken and differences scttled before the war between Turkey and 
Italy was over, Russia had been preparing the way for some time 
past, and ic was under her auspices chat the Balkan League was 
finally completed in March, 1912, Bulgaria and Serbia guaranteed 
each other's independence and integrity and ®promised cach other 
mutual support against any powe? which should actempt to annex 
or occupy Balkan territory under Turkish rule, A secret protocol 
‘provided for common action against Turkey if disturbances should 
break out there, The spoils were divided in advance, and tht tsar 
was named as the arhicer in all disputes that might arise, Greece 
joined the alliance in May, 1912, and military conventions were added. 
to specify the amount of aid to bé furnished hy cach. The whole 
league was ostensibly directed against Turkey, but the negotiations 
between Bulgaria and Serbia show that the latter, at least, expected 
Austria to be drawn in and hoped to get the bulk of her gains in 
Austrian territory" 

Hostilities were opened on October 8, 1912, after the Macedonian 
question had been taken asa prgtext, The powers were by no means 
pleased. Even the Russians, who had done so much to engincer che 
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league, felt that the Balkan statcs should have waited until Turkey 
took the aggressive. The Austrians were naturally alarmed, while 
the French felt instinctively that Russia might be drawn in and 
that in the end France might find herself before the alternatives of 
entering on the side of Russia or giving up her alliance. Poin- 
caré, who had succeeded Caillaux as prime minister in March, 1912, 
was a Lorrainer by birth and an ardent patriot, He was quite con- 
vinced that a war between France and Germany was inevitable and 
he meant to prepare for it, especially in a diplomatic way. England 
and Russia must both be maneuvered into position, and a situation 
created where France might count on their support. Isvolski proved 
an cager collaborator, and the two devoted their efforts to strength- 
ening the Entente. But even Poincaré appreciated the fact that 
French public opinion could not ke mobilized on a Balkan question, 
and he gladly joined the’other powers in an initial declaration that 
no change of the existing conditions in the Balkans would be 
tolerated. 

As a matter of fact all such declarations were superfluous, for the 
situation changed with kaleidoscopic rapidity. The allies were 
immediately successful, the Bulgarians in Thrace, and the Serbs and 
Greeks in Macedonia. The Russians now openly espoused the cause 
of the Serbs, who, in November, had reached the Adriatic after a 
spectacular march through the Albanian mountains. But the Aus- 
trians regarded this as a particular menace to their interests, and the 
Italians also were intent on shutting off Serbia from the sea. The 
Austrians and the Russians both began to carry out partial mobiti- 
zation. The Germans announced that they would support Austria 
if she were attacked, and the French assured the Russians of assistance 
in case Austria attacked and was supported by Germany. The stage 
was set for a world conflict, but fortunately England, Germany 
and France were equally unwilling to scart a conflagration on a 
Balkan’ issue, Russia, too, was not sufliciently prepared and feared 
that if the struggle continued the Bulgarians might attempt to seize 
and hold Constantinople. This “they determined to prevent at any 
cost. Sazonov, the Russian foreign minister, even considered sending 
the Black Sea Fleet into the Bosporus. In any case it secined wise to 
accept the suggestion for an international conference’ to be held at 
London, and to bying pressure to bear on Serbia to induce her to be 
moderate, In spite of the efforts of the powers the crisis continued all 
through the winter, and on one occasion the war was renewed, But 
finally a peace was patched up at the expense of Turkey (May 30, 
1913). A month later the Second Balkan War broke out between, 
the victorious allies. Serbia was dissatisfied with what she had 
received, and the Bulgarians felt that they had been maneuvered 
out of position in Macedonia, although they had won the decisive 
victories elsewhere, Greece joined Serbia, and Rumania and Turkey 
also came in. The issue of the conflict could not be in doubt, The 
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‘Bulgarians were totally defeated and compelled co sign the Treaty 
cf Bucharest on August 10, 1913, The Bulgarians, lost almost all 
tetritory they had conquered from the Turks in the firse war, and ia 
addition the Serbs and Greeks were left in possession of Macedonia, 
Rumania received a large slice of the Dobrudja for her trouble. Taken 
by and large che treaty was a parody on nationalism, for which the 
conflict had originally been started. Ic feft Bulgaria profoundly 
dissatisfied and burning for revenge. 

A general European catastrophe had been avoided ducing the 
Balkan crises, but all the powers realized that the fatal day had 
drawn nearer than ever, The Austrians were very fauch alarmed by 
the aggrandizement of Serbia, even though they had managed to shut 
her off from the sea and to erect Albania as a bulwark. The Serbians, 
on the other hand, were clated by sheir victorics, and more than ever 
determined to have a reckoning with Austria, the power which had 
held them back in the moment of victory. It was natural that the 
Serbs should look more and more to their champion, Russia, The 
Russians, too, were disappointed by the outcome of the struggle. The 
Balkan League, the great hope of Russia, had fallen apart, and Russia 
had been forced to acquiesce in the terms laid dawn for Serbia by 
Austria. When she had stretched out her hand towards the Straits 
even England had objected. Gradually the Russians realized, that 
they would never get possession of the Straits excepting in a general 


European war. There was general agreement on this matter in the Jy, 


famous Crown Council of February, r9rq. It was obviously neces- 
sary to prepare, militarily and diplomatically, for the coming con- 
flict. Large shipments of rifles and ammunition were sent to the 
Serbs, who were told that they had reached only the first stage. 
They must work for the future struggle with Austria-Hungary. ' 

The other powers had also come to the realization that peace 
would be ever more difficult to maintain, The Germans ingroduced 
an importance military bill in 1913, and the Grench pee this 
increase in. military preparations, The English had concentrated 
their fleet in the North Sea and had morally undertaken to protect 
the French coast while the French despatched their naval forces to 
the Mediterranean, The greatest efforts were made by Isvolski and 
Poincaré to strengthen the Entente. Large sums were lent to Russia 
with the understanding that they would be enrployed in the con- 
struction of sttategic railways in Yoland leading to the German 
frontier. Sitnilar loans were made to such Balkan states as could 
be influenced. There followed negotiations between England and 
Russia looking to a naval agreement. It was perfectly apparent that 
war was inerely a matter of time. In all countries preparations were 
rushed and public opinion was sensitive and suspicious, Almost 
unknowingly the European powers had slipped into the position 
where they would fight even che cause of conflict were a Balkan 
dispute. No one was in a mood to yield again, and in every country 
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the military men wete expounding the necessity of acting promptly 
and firmly. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE CAUSES OF THE WORLD WAR to14-1918 


1. Tre Unperiyine Causus 


A xnowtunas of world history for the past century and. a half is 

necessary to explain the World War. One who bas comprehended 

the clash of political, economic, and social interests and forces 
during that period, as shown in this volume, will understand that 

an armed conflict in Europe was almost inevitable. Before 1789, on 

the continent of Europe, princes, Kings, cneperors, and Little ofigar- 
chies, ruled by divine right without much regard to che will of their 
subjects. In Great Britain, and in the Thirteen Colonics in America 
alone, were found the beginnings of democratic political institutions. 

The cruel pattitions of Poland; the harsh tecatment of Venice hy Autooacy and 
Napoleon; and the unwise settlements of the Congress of Vienna, dialite 
illustrated the low public morality a century of more ago, Aa m 
autocratic system of government persisted in central and eastern 
Europe, both nationally and internationally, largely under the 
influence of Metternich, until the middle of che nineteenth century, 
Bismarck, in a political sensc, became the heir of Metternich, As 

an enemy of liberalism, until forced to compromise with it, he fought 
constitutionalism and sought to perpetuate autocratic rule, His 
weapons were: a powerful army, diplomacy, and sccret alliances, 

The spirit of strong rule became incarnate in the tsar of Russia, 
Emperor Franz Joseph of Austria, and William Tl of Germany, This 
persistence of autocracy in central and castern Europe, led indireeny 

to the World War. : 7 

Just as Europe before 1789 was ruled politally by divine right 

monarchs, so Europe was controlled socially by a powerful nobility, 

and economically by the middle class. These privileged classes, 
‘immune from most of the taxes, owned the greater portion of the 
land, monopolized the best offices in the church and the statd, and 
clung tenaciously to their feudal rights. They opposed a new order 

and resisted evety effort of the common people to better their lot. 

The unprivileged classes dug the ditches, built the roads, and tilled 

the fields to feed the nation, They paid most of the taxes to sup- Erenomic dis- 
. port the government and the clergy. They fought the wars for their ee 
monarchs. Many of them were stil! serfs, as in the Middle Ages. 

In Switzerland and America alone there were no nobility and no 
serfs. Long after serfdom disappeared in Great Britain and France, 

it continued in central and easgern Europe. It was also true that 

for economic teasons Negro slavery flourished in the United States, 
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Latin America, and some of the colonics of the European countries 
for years after it was abolished in the Old World, The persistence 
of these social and economic inequalitics made it easicr to maintain 
autocracy, and chus helped to set the stage for the World War, At 
the same time the cost of living in Europe began to increase greatly 
about 1905 because production was not sufficient to mect the needs 
of the enlarged population. Economie discontent left Europe in a 
state of ferment and on the verge of a social upheaval. , 

Onc hundred and fifty years ago the masses of Europe, without 
political and civil rights, denied the opportunitics of intellectual and 
material advancgment, began to regard themselves as the victims 
of an unjust political, social, and economic order. They became dis- 
gruntled over the injustices and discriminations, and accepted the 
writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, Thomas Paine, the Encyclopedists, 
and Adam Smith, as the gospel of a new freedom. As a result there 
broke out a gigantic conflict in the New World and the Old between 
mediagval and modern civilization, between the privileged and un- 
privileged classes, and between autocracy and democracy, Absolu- 
tism, clericalism, Napoleonism, Metternichism, tsarism, and kai- 
serism, on the one side, were arrayed against liberty, equality, en- 
lightenment, progress, and self-government, on the other. The 
American Revolution and the French Revolution were followed in 
tapid succession by the revolutions of 1820 in southern Europe; the 
liberation of the Latin-American republics; the independence of 
Greece; the Revolution of 1830 and the Great Reform Bill; the Chart- 
ist movement and the Revolution of 1848; the unification of Italy and. 
Germany; the emancipation of serfdom and slavery; the series of 
social and economic reforms; the overthrow of the Shogunate in 
Japan and the Manchu dynasty in China; and the First Balkan War. 
The World War was, in large measure, merely the latest clash be- 
tyreen these two sets of forces, or at least such was the belief of 
hundreds of millions of people. 


2. Contrinutary Factors 4n Evropr anp tur Wornp: 
Nationauism, MinrrarisM, CarrrauisM, IMprr1Anism, 
Srcrut Diptomacy 


The spirie of nationality, by the opening of the fwentieth cen- 
tury, had created in the world fifty-odd states. Some were large 
and strong, others were small and weak, but each was proud of its 
own tongue, its literature, its history, and its institutions. Nation- 
alism led to new conquests in arts and letters, science and inventions, 
popular educational and political programs, and social betterment. 
In these ways it was a blessing to the peoples of the world. But 
nationalism also became an exaggerated form of organized selfish- 
ness, inflated with egotism, and dangerously aggressive. When it 
stressed not the common good, but,the things peculiar to itself, it 
too often became a world menace. It encouraged the powerful nation 
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‘ta become still more powerful, and made the weak nation ambi- 
tious to develop into a great power. It caught the superiority of its 
own civilization and the inferiority of thac of all “foreigners.” 
It produced Pan-Germanism, Pan-Slavism, Pan-Islamism, Itelia 
inedenta, Greater Serbia, Greater Bulgaria, Greater Greece, the de- 
mand for the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine, and the unrest of the suh- 
merged nationalities. Some of these ambitions sought to right old 
wrongs, but others were duc to nationalistic greed. Land-locked, 
states wanted openings on the sea. Germany talked of breaking 
through to the English Channel, Russia coyeted Constantinople, 
Port Arthur, and aroute to the Indian Ocean. Austra held Triest and 
Fiume, which both Italy and Serbia wished to secure. Austria, 
Greece, and Bulgaria all had their cyes on Salonika. As a resul 
Europe was full of ‘sore spots,’ ‘arenas of friction,” nusunler! 
standings, hatreds, lies, suspicions, plots, @nd countcrplots. ' 

Exaggerated nationalism popularized the new imperialism. In 
feverish haste the backward parts of the earth were brought under 
the economic or political control of the European powers, while the 
United States was beginning to travel the same course. Great Brit- 
ain’s vast empire belted the globe. Russia possegsed about half of 
Asia. France was the first state in the nincweenth century to de- 
liberately plan a great colonial empire in Africa and Asia, Little 
Holland, Belgium, Portugal, and Denmark had empires many times 
their own size. Germany and Italy were the latest European states 
to launch a‘colonial program. Seeing the best porcions of the earth 
taken by her rivals, Germany tushed over the globe to secure her 
“place in the sun."’ Soon islands were obtaihed in the Pacific, large 
areas of Africa wete annexed, and Kino-chau in China secured. The 
most promising field for exploitation, however, was the Near Last, 
where valuable concessions were given to her by Turkey. In rgrq Italy 
had won a colonial empire in Afvica six times her own exyent asl 
was looking for furcher opportunities in the cagtern’ Mediterranean, 
Austria-Hungary began cflectively to forge her way into the Balkans, 
The United States and Japan established colonial empires, Thus 

by t9xq4 the cight great powers and four of the small states had 
tactically divided the globe among them, This imperialistic scram- 
le for colonies filled the world with sivalrics, jenlousics, conflicts, 

and threats of wat, . 

The new imperialism, inspired by nationalism and industrialism, 
led to the rapid growth in rival armaments. Gigantic armics and 
navies, such as had never been knowg before in history, covered che 
seatth, The mad tace for militarism Wa begun by Germany in 1862. 
and tenaciously pugsued down to 1914, The example set by Germany 
was followed by the other powers, large and small. The actual 
standing army of France in 1914 was larger than chat of Germany 
(910,000 to 870,000), Compulsory military service was a rather 
general practice and loudly lauded. Europe was an armed camp 
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with forcresses lining the frontiers. Military life was idealized . 
as the highest civic service, and the uniform set the social standards, 
States were spending as much as 85 per cent of their total national 
incomes for past and future wars, leaving only 15 per cent co run 
the government, to educate the people, and to aid general welfare, 
During the four decades following the Franco-Prussian War, the na- 
tions of Hurope spent forty and a half billion dollars for military 
and naval armaments, or an average of a billion dollars a year. The 
Boer War cost Great Britain one and a third billion dollats; and the 
Russo-Japanese War was quite as expensive. This enormous sum of 
money was speift by Europe because it was feared that sooner or 
later the continent would flame into war. France, Great Britain, 
Russia, Germany, Italy, and Austria-Hungary, in the order named, 
appropriated the largest sums foremilitary puposes. The $550,000,- 
ooo spent by Kurope in 1873 had increased by 1913 to $1,894,000,000, 
Such is the terrible European story of preparedness for an ‘armed 
peace,” The German Army Act of 1913 increased the standing army 
from 656,000 to 870,000 and provided an unprecedented budget of 
$225,000,000. France paralleled this action by reviving the three- 
year term of military service in order to enlarge her army. The 
French bill was actually introduced before the German act, though 
the German act becaine law first. Russia, and even little Belgium, 
took the precaution to multiply their soldiers, The Russian army 
was much larger than that of France or Germany, The same rivalry 
existed in the construction of navies and all the deadly engines of 
warfare. The ‘greatness’ of a ‘power’? was judged by the size of 
its army and navy. Thus Italy and France were ‘great powers," 
but China and Brazil were not. All tre strong states boasted that 
their large armics and navies were intended to secure peace and not 
to make war. As long as heavy armaments secured concessions from 
other sates, they seemed to be worth while however costly they 
might be. 'Thé Wagld War was the logical outgrowth of this 
“armed peace,” ° 

Philosophy, literature, political science, history, and education 
were employed to vindicate militarism. The militarists naturally, 
glorified war as a divinely sanctioned institution. They held that, 
because of human nature, war is inevitable among men as is shown by 
the fact that in tite past there has been one year of peace to every 
thirtcen years of fighting. They contended that armed conflict exerts 
a wholesome moral influence on nations; stimulates culture; pre- 
setves physical virility; and aids progress. ‘It must be remem- 
bered,'” said Roosevelt, ‘‘that even to be defeated in war may be* 
better than not to have fought at all.” ‘'We must perform those 
deeds of blood, of valor, which above everything else bring national 
renown." Similar ideas were uttered in all nations, except, perhaps, 
China. The Young German League, corresponding to the Boy 
Scouts, boasted: ‘ War is che noblest and holiest expression of human 
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activity. For us, too,:the glad hour of battle will surike. Still 
and deep in the German heart must live the joy of combat, and the 
longing for ic, Let us ridicule to the utmost the old women in 
breeches, who fear war and deplore it as cruel and revolting, Nol 
War is beautifull'’ ‘‘The time is near," wrote Wirth, “when the 
earth must be conquered by the Germans," Nietzsche asserted: 
‘4 good war hallows every cause’; Bernhard, ** War is a political 
necessity’; and Treitschke, ‘War is a part of the divinely appointed 
order.” “Might is che supreme right, and what is right is decided 
by wat.’ Active societies among most peoples labored strenuously 
for “' preparedness."’ With the big powers armed? to the tecth and 
ready for instant war, there was constant danger that some minor 
friction in any corner of the globe might precipitate a world conflict. 
Exaggerated nationalism ant milite ee created a partisan 
patriotism with all che fervor of an carlier religious inedleaace] 
All foreigners were regarded as infetiors, while the dealings of the 
home government with other peoples were applauded av right. 
Decacuc's coast, “Our country right or wrong'’ was the sentiment 
of this kind of patriotism. A higher type was expressed by Carl 
Schurz:' ‘Our country! When right to be kept vight, when wrong 
to be put right.'’ The press, pulpit legislative hall, and school 
were used to instil in the minds of cach national group a belief in 
the superiority of its people and institutions. “God has assigned to 
the German people a place in the world and 2 role in history,” said 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg. ‘‘God has called us to civilize 
the world,"’ William IT told his subjects. ‘““Icontend chat the British Obsessed 
tace is the finest which hiscory has yct ptoduced,'' wrote Cecil Rhodes patriotism 
in his will. ‘‘The Anglo-Saxon race is infallibly destined to be the 
predominant force in the history and. civilization of the tte 
asserted Chamberlain. ‘‘Chauvinisis’’ and “Jingoists’ filled tle 
yellow journals with war-scares, canards, and falsehoods Peres, 
hatreds, and misrepresentations abounded. ‘whe West spoke of fae 
“Yellow peril”; the French ag] British dreaded the ‘Germ ‘ 
menace’’; the Germaus were fed on the ‘Slav peril’’; and the orien- : 
tals spoke of the ‘White peril," These psychological conditions 
tnade it casy for the war party to gain popular support, and kept the 
world in a nervous state, suspicious, and frightened at every scare- 
crow. ° 
The spread of the Industrial Revolution produced the age of big 
business, alert and competitive, The captains of industry preached 
the gospel of “power through wealth and wealth through power.” 
The remarkable expansion of world trade alter 1870 produced "arenas 
of friction"’ all ever the carth, which repeatedly threatened war. 
The business men of cach nation refied for security upon the armics Capitalism and 
and navies of their home governments rather’ than upon the code Meusmic + 
of International Law. Free trade, and the ‘open door” policy, Hale 
were replaced generally by high tariffs and special commercial 
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treacics. When the national flag folldwed trade and investments 
over the earth, national rivalries were increased and world business 
became 2 standing cause of war. When the Mannesmann Brothers 
in Morocco were backed by the German government, an interna- 
tional crisis threatening war arose. American investors in Mexico 
attempted to involve the United States in war with Mexico. Pri- 
vate interests in Persia, China, Turkey, and Latin America precipi- 
tated conflicts. National prestige became identified with railroad 
concessions, mines, banking, and trade. Economic victories abroad 
avoused keen pride at home. Patriots supported a “strong foreign 
policy" because it meant both greater wealth and more power. As 
a result, economic rivalry over the seats of production, channels of 
trade, markets, and sources of coal, oil, cotton, iron, and manganese, 
bred ill-will, fear, and cesentmentpand carried with it the threat of 
wat, 

States sought to protect their interests and gain new advantages 
throughs favorable alliances. To retain the war loot of the Franco- 
Prussian War, Germany formed a series of alliances, which culmi- 
nated in the Triple Alliance. Austcia-Hungary welcomed these 
alliances to furthor her Balkan policies. Italy entered the Triple 
Alliance to gain support against France and to obtain backing for her 
Mediterranean projects, Fear of the Triple Alliance spurred France 
on to form the Dual Alliance with Russia. To safeguard her Asiatic 
interests against Russia, Great Britain formed’ an alliance with Japan, 
The menace of Germany induced Great Britain to settle her differences 
with France and Russia, and to enter the Triple Entente to offset 
the Triple Alliance. And thus it was, that for a quarter of a ceneury 
before the outbreak of the World War, Europe was divided between 
two hostile and competitive groups, each armed and ready for 
instant war. The lesser states swung in the orbits of one or the other 
of these tavo major unions. So jealously was this balance of alliances 
guarded, that thé slightest move in foreign policy, or increase in 
military strength, in one group proguced a counter-moye in the other. 
Indeed, one trivial incident after another almast precipitated a clash 
of arms. The cumulative ‘effects of these recurring crises made a 
mighty international war a standing possibility. Furthermore 
secret diplomacy, secret treaties, and clever systems of spying, weve 
employed, as in the days of divine-right monarchies, to gain na- 
tional advantages and to imperikthe peace of the warld. 

Had there been adequate international machinery, these crises 
might have been averted in a peaceable manner without the danger of 
wat, But with a lack of common authority co regulate world inter- 
ests, each of the fifty-odd sovereign states took its.own self-interest 
as its supreme guide, The concept of ‘national honor'’; the na- 
tional schemes for ‘‘¥ital interests’ in colonies, trade, and power; 
and the various “‘pan’’ movements, jfrevented the federation of the 
nations of Europe, co say nothing of the world, for mptual codpera- 
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tion and security, Nacional good was placed above the good of 
mankind, Within the separate nations, goverument, law, and justice 
were highly developed, but anarchy prevailed in international, 
political rclations. In the ficlds of science, cducation, religion, 
banking, communication, and transportation, the world was largely 
organized internationally in both theory and practice. In the realm 
of politics, on the contrary, little progress had been made towards 
eflective inter-state activity. The national state, on a militaristic 
basis; remained the unit of political civilization. The efforts of the 
Hague Peace Conferences to curtail war burdens in time of peace and 
to reduce the dangers of militarism were blockedshy the opposition 
of Germany. The attempts to set up an efficient world court of justice 
were defeated by national jealousies. Only a few states, in separate 
‘treaties, agreed to submit all disgutes to the newly organized Hague 
Tribunal. i] 
Thus it was that by the summer of 1914 the stage was sct for the 
great tragedy, and the actors were more or less conscious of the parts, 
they were to play. Of the cight great powers, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia, and Japan were autocratically organized ; France and the 
United States were republics; and Great Britain gnd Italy were dem= ge an 
ocratic, constitutional monarchies. These powers virtually dictated 
the policies that regulated the rest of the world. Lmbued with an 
intense nationalism, most of them were militaristic and imperialistic. 
All of them were competitors for world trade, Several of them were 
in open conflict over colonies. Some of them held in subjugation 
‘alien peoples. Their relations were maintained with one another by 
treatics and alliances. The destinies of the three continents of the 
Old World hung in the balance held by two powerful groups: C2) the 
Triple Alliance and (2) the Triple Entence with Japan as a possible 
fourth member. Not only Europe but also Asia and Africa were 
covered with clashing interests, delicate “situations,” agd soutces 
of ‘‘friction.”” Every international crisis thyeatcned to disrupt the 
“armed peace’ and kept che two groups of allics in a state of 
nervous, suspicions hostility. TI mincs were laid for the explosion, 
and only a match was necessary to shakethe earth, 





3.° Tue ImmMepiare Causzs or rm Wortm War * 


The Archduke Franz Ferdinand was assassinated at Sarajevo in 
Bosnia on June 28, 1914. But any tttempt to understand even the 
immediate causes of the World War must go back for at least two 
years and review the major phases of the diplomatic situation with 
respect to the Balkans and the growing closeness of diplomatic 
relations betwegn France and Russia. In this study of the imme- New evidence 
diate causes, the investigators are uniquely fottunate as to source °M war guilt 
material. For the first time in the history ®f mankind the same 
generation of scholars that ewitnessed a great European conflict 
have at their disposal the contents of the archives of the more im- 
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portant governments which participated. The Socialist govern- 
ments which assumed charge of Germany and Austria following the 
World War quickly made public the diplomatic negotiations of the 
earlier régime in the hope that such a procedure would help to dis- 
credit the previous capitalistic and monarchical governments. In 
this way there is adequate information concerning the diplomatic 
negotiations of the Central Powers. For the same gencral reasons 
the Bolshevik government in Russia at once opened the archives 
at Petrograd to scholars, though, even earlier, De Siebert, the sec- 
retary of the Russia embassy at London, had published a large 
collection of confmunications which had passed between London 
and St. Petersburg during the period from 1908 to 1914. Inas- 
much as Russia was allied with France and England, the Russian 
archives revealed much of the pertinent information with respect 
to the negotiations, relations and coéperation between the Entente 
Powers in the period preceding the outbreak of the war. Now even 
England is to allow two reputable scholars, George Peabody Gooch 
and Harold Temperley, to publish two volumes of communications 
on English diplomacy in 1914 and the years immediately preceding, 
Because of these circumstances, honest historical scholars are now 
able to eliminate well-nigh entirely the grotesque mythology con- 
cerning wat origins which was spread by the various powers during 
the petiod of the great conflict, and may handle the subject upon the 
basis of fact, truth, and candor. An effort will be made in these few 
pages to summarize briefly and clearly the consensus of historical 
experts who have thoroughly and carefully analyzed the source 
material mentioned aboye. Any such collection of competent stu- 
dents of contemporary diplomatic history would certainly include the 
following names: G, P. Gooch, S$. B, Fay, B. Schmitt, V. Valentin, 
M. Montgelas, P. Renouvin, M. Morhardt, A. Fabre-Luce, G, Frantz, 
W°&L. Layger, John S, Ewart, and Corrado Barbagallo. 

The period frdim 1932 to 1914 is very significance in the diplomatic 
history of Europe: (rybecanse gf the developments during this 
time in the way of strengthening the Franco-Russian Alliance; and 
(2) on account of growing and decisive hostility between Serbia , 
‘and Aystria, the latcer of which was unquestionably intensified by 
the Russian encouragement of the Serbian nationalistic aspirations. 
While there is no donbt that some.of the aggressiveness in the Austro- 
Serbian situation must be assigned to Austria, it is certainly true that 
these two major diplomatic developments mentioned above were 
closely interrelated. The closer collusion between France and 
Russia promoted the increase of Russian ambitions in regard to Con- 
stantinople and the Straits and, consequently, led to a notable increase 
of Russian activity in Balkan problems and issues. This intensifica- 
tion of Russian concern in regard to the Balkan area took the specific 
form of encouraging the Serbian netionalists, while it was but» 
natural that the propaganda and activity of these patriots should 
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arouse the suspicion and antipathy of Austria, and increase her 
already unfriendly and somewhat aggressive attitude towards her 
troublesome little Balkan neighhor. { 

The Franco-Russian Alliance goes back to about 1892, but during 
most of the twenty years following that time it had been looked upon 
by the participating powers as primarily a defensive alliance against 
the triple union of Germany, Austria, and Italy. About 1908, a 
transition set in. The century-old Russian desire for Constantinople The Franco- 
began to assert itself with a new intensity, The Russian suggestion Ky ettan 
in 1908 that Austria annex Bosnia and Herzegovina had been based “Qt. 
upon the assumption that Russia would reccive a# compensation the 
opening of the Straits to Russian war vessels. Having been frustrated 
in this ambition by the disapproval of England, Russia, after the 
failure of divect negotiations with Turkey and of the Balkan League, 
turned her interest co the only other probable means of securing con- 
trol of the Straits, namely, a European war which would make it 
possible for the Russians to seize Constantinople and realize the Russia and 
ambition of Russian generals, statesmen, and diplomats since the time the Steaits 
of Catherine the Great. While many members of the Russian court 
and diplomatic circle were extremely favorably to this policy, its 
leader was unquestionably Isvolski, who became the Russian foreign 
minister and Jatcr ambassador to Paris. It was quite obvious, how- 
ever, that no such policy as this would prove successful unless 
Russia could count upon the support of France and, if possible, that 
of England as well. 

About 1912 the French situation became more favorable to 
Russian policy than ic had been during most of the time in the 
previous generation, There was arising to power in Prance a new 
and more aggressive group of militant Republicans, led by Raymond Potfeard and 
Poincaré. Poincaré had been born in Lorraine, and since childhood /tac 
had entertained an all-dominating passion to rescue his fathertind Loris 
from what he sincerely believed to he che ugjustttiable and humili- 
ating seizure by Germany. Ag there was lictle probability thac 
Germany would ever voluntatily cede Lorraine to France, because, 
among other reasons, of the valuable iron-ore deposits in this area, 
Poincaré well understood that Alsace-Lorraine could presumably 
be restored to France only as an incident of the favorable Guecome 
of a general European war. Hence, with thesrise of the Poincaré 
party to power in France, Isvolski found in Paris a cordial interest in 
his proposal that France and Russia should draw more closely 
together for the furtherance of their mutual ambitions, which could 
be realized jointly and solely through a Franco-Russian victory in a 
general European conflict. From this time on the Franco-Russian 
Alliance became a positive and powerful factor in Luropean 
diplomacy. 

To bring this about, it wotld, of course, be necessary to secure the 
support of the mass of the people in Trance. Russia being an au- 
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2 , 
cactacy, there was likely to be little difficulty.in that county, for 
military and diplomatic affairs were thoroughly, controlled by an 
irresponsible monarch and his court, ministry, and general staf. In 
France the situation was far different, because, theoretically at least, 
the ultimate control of forcign affairs rested with the Chamber of 
Deputics. Hence, it was necessary to carry oh a long and effective 
campaign of propaganda in the press which would culminate in 
the conversion of the mass of the French people from a pacifically 
inclined population, to one which believed Germany likely to 
attack France at any time and was convinced that the Austrian and 
German policies iff the Balkans were diametrically opposed. to the 
peace and safety of France. To bring about this transformation of 
French opinion, Isvolski obtained from Russia large sums of money 
which were adroitly distributed with the advice of Poincaré, to 
the French newspapers of every description and class bias. There 
was thus executed a generally successful process of bribery of these 
French seewspapets, so that they changed their editorial and news 
policies markedly in che direction of emphasizing the indispensable 
value to the French of the closer arrangement with Russia, and stress- 
ing the dangers which faced France in the alleged aggression of Ger- 
many and Austria. Many of Poincaré's henchmen, such as Tardieu, 
also contributed extensive articles to these papers, sharply criticizing 
Austro-German policy in the Balkans and warning Frenchmen of the 
grave menace to their interests and safety alleged to reside therein. 
The net result was the growing conviction of the French people that. 
Balkan affairs were of vital importance to the country. The Pranco- 
Russian Alliance was, thus, “'Balkanized.’’ When in 1913 Poincaré 
became a candidate for the French presidency, Russian pecuniary aid 
also played a part in defraying his campaign cxpenses. 

This intensification of the Franco-Russian Alliance produced spe- 
cifi¢'results in the negotiations between these states. OnNovember 17, 
1912, Poincaré, in conference with Isvolski, gave Russia a free hand 
in the Balkans, promising uncondi¢ional French support if she were 
attacked by Austria or Germany. The one stipulation was that 
Poincaré or his successors should have a general supervisory contro} 
over Ryssian acts in the Balkans, lest these might on some octasion 
take a form or course not designed to redound to the specific interest 
of France or the furtherance of those aims of the Franco-Russian Al- 
liknce in which Poincaré was imterested. The yeats 1912-14 aug- 
mented the Russian interest and restlessness in regard to the Straits. 
The Balkan wars appeated to have resulted rather unfavorably to 
Austro-German ambitions and interests in the Balkan area, patticu- 
larly in the increased power and prestige of Serbia,sand Austria as- 
sumed a progressively more menacing attitude towards Serbia. Russia 
was likewise disappointed by the failure of the Balkan League in 
advancing her struggle for the Straifs. By December, 1913, even 
Sozanoy was convinced that the Straits could be secured only by a 
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European war. The'Russian impatience took on a significant form in 
February, 1914, when a secret Crown Council was held at St. Peters 
burg to decide as*to whether ic would be wisest to strike suddenly 
and unaided against Turkey and seize Constantinople and the Straits, 
or to await a probable European war which would give Russia the 
advantage of the aid of the British and French fleets in holding in 
check the naval forces of Germany and Austria, It was deemed best 
to accept the latter alternative. In the meantime, the encouraging 
Russian attitude towards Serbian nationalism was helping to create a 
situation which promised to aid notably in producing a crisis that 
might actually serve to precipitate the desired was. 

It has often been asserted that this aggressive action of France 
and Russia after 1912. was not the result of deliberate and independent 
planning on their part, but a program of defense into which they were 
forced by the increase of German aggres8ion and militarism at this 
time, in particular the German military bill of 1913. This position 
has litrle substantial basis in fact. The combined Francg-Russian 
military forces in 1910 were far greater than those of Germany and 
Austria, and after the Grey-Cambon correspondence of rg12. it was 
practically certain that the support of England cauld be counted 
upon, It should be remembered that, while the German military 
law of 1913 was passed before that of the French, the French army 
bill was introduced in the parliament first; the military and naval 
increases of 1913-14 grew out of the general European alarm over 
the Balkan situation of 1912-13, which threatened to produce 4 
“crisis at almost any time. 

The nationalistic movement in Scrbia had been strong for more 
than a generation, and had been notably forwarded by what the 
Serbs regarded as the aggressive and utterly unjustifiable annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria in 1908. Serbian officials 
did not know that this annexation had actually hecn suggested hy 
Serbia's supposed protector, Russia. ie see the period from 
zg12 to r914 Austria became more active and’ aggressive in regard to 
the Balkans, and during the B&lkan crises of rora-14 assumed a 
threatening attitude towards Serbia, adding specific causes of irri- 
tation in such incidents as the ‘*Pig War.’’ The patriotic and uni- 
fication movements in the latter state were therefore enotnously 
stimulated from a defensive point of view. In her aggression towards 
Serbia at this time, Austria had geted without the instigation or 
encouragement of Germany; in fact, Germany had on two occasions 
moved to restrain Austria, Tt should be pointed out, however, that 
about this time Germany had secured what seemed to be a very 
thorough-going control over Turkish foreign policy, and was bring- 
ing to completion her negotiations and activities in regard to the 
Bagdad railroad. Hence Germany was not likely to view with 
equanimity any increase of Russian activity in the Balkans, to say 
nothing of the Russian desire go obtain control of Constantinople 
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and the Straits. Likewise, Sazonoy was greatly alarmed at the 
growth of German idfluence over the sublime porte. 

Theantagonism between Austria and Serbia tended to become acute 
in the spring of xorg. In the spring of that year a notorious Serbian 
plocter and assassin, Dragutin Dimitrievitch, who was at this time 
chicf of the intelligence division of the Serbian general staff, decided 
in company with a number of Serbian plotters in the notorious patti- 
otic society, the Black Hand, that the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
heir apparent to the Austrian throne, must be assassinated before he 
could institute reforms in Austria which would be a serious obstacle 
to the Greater Sacbia program. A number of courageous young 
Bosnian adventurers were enlisted in the plot, trained in pistol 
marksmanship and the throwing of bombs by Serbian military au- 
thorities and then sent, with the cgnnivance of the Serbian authori- 
ties, to Sarajevo in Bosnia’ where they awaited the impending visit 
of the atchduke. It is stated that Dimitrievitch lost his nerve, as the 
time fox, the visit of the archduke approached, and attempted to 
call off the plot when it was too late. Whether this is true, cannot 
be determined with certainty, but there is no doubt about the origin 
and planning of the plot. 

When this information concerning the complicity of Dimitric- 
vitch was first made public by a Serbian historian, Stanojevic, in 
1923, it was believed that while the Serbian military authorities 
may have been cognizant of the plot, the Serbian civil government 
was innocent of this knowledge. But the exuberance at the tench 
anniversary of the outbreak of the World War has proved too mucli” 
for the discretion of certain Serbian officials, and L. Jovanovitch, a 
member of the Serbian cabinet in 1914, has exultantly boasted that 
‘the Serbian civil government was likewise in full possession of, the 
facts regarding the plot nearly a month before the assassination was 
consummated. There is some evidence that the Scrbian minister, to 
Vienna in 19r4 passed.a hint of the impending assassination to Bi- 
linski, who was at that time minister,of finance and administration 
in Bosnia, but Bilinski, who was oft of favor at the Austrian court, 
never handed on this warning if he actually reccived it. The Serbian 
government, hoping that the secret in regard to the collusion.of the 
Serbiat! military and civil authorities in the plot for the assassination 
of the archduke might die with, its author, attempted during the 
wat to secure the assassination of Dimitrievitch, and, failing in this, 
was able in 1917 to execute hii on a trumped-up charge of treason. 
In the light of the fact that the Serbian premier, Pashitch, was aware 
of the assassination plot at least three weeks before the murder of 
June 28, ic is illuminating to remember his ardent and repeated 
insistence upon his complete ignorance of the plot in July, 1974. 
Austtia entertained at the time of the assassination the strong con~ 
viction of the direct participation of the Serbian government in this 
plot, and acted on this supposition, though as an actual matter of 
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*., fact the Austrian committee of investigation was unable in July, 1914, 
to find any convincing evidence supporting this contention, beyond 
such broad and general considerations as the arming of the assassins 
in Serbia, the treachery of the frontier guards, and the exuberant 
attitude of the Serbian press and patriotic socictics in regard to the 
assassination and the assassins. 
The assassination of the archduke on June 28, 1914, shocked and 
startled the various European chancelleries. The tension had been 
high in the internacional situation in the spring of 1914, and the The crists after 
murder of the Austrian heir was recognized by most forcign offices Sarajena 
as likely to create a serious crisis in diplomatic affirs. In general, 
* there was a fairly common feeling throughout Europe that the assas- 
sination had been an atrocious affair, and that Austria would be 
justified in taking rather a severe attitude towards Serbia. Poincaré 
and Isvolski, though they probably did n&t know of the actual de- 
tails of the plot to assassinate the archduke, recognized at once 
the significance of the episode for the policy which they had been 
planning during the previous two or three years. Sometime carlicr 
Poincaré had arranged for a visit to Russia in July, 1914, and this Poincart's 
trip was executed as planned, though it was to involve a discussion te = 
of far more momentous and immediate issues than had earlier been July, 19t4 bs 
contemplated. Many of the ultra-severe critics of Poincaré have 
alleged that this trip was planned solely to encourage the aspiring 
but cowardly and hesitant Russian militarists. [tis definitely known, 
however, that the trip-had been fully provided for a considerable 
tie before the assassination. This fact does not, however, in any 
way affect the thesis that Poincaré exploited the visit primarily for 
the purpose of stiffening the Russian determination to prevent any 
strong Austrian action in the Serbian crisis, and hoped to use the 
Balkan controversy as the basis for precipitating the World Wat 
which would lead to the Russian seizure of the Straits and che 
French recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. ry : 
Tt is known upon authentic information that Poincaré was most 
enthusiastically welcomed at St. Petersburg, that he did everything 
possible to strengthen practically and symbolically the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, and that he urged the Russians to be firm in, their 
attitude towards the Serbian situation. He also assumed a somewhat 
menacing attitude towards the Austrian ambassader to St. Petersburg. 
Poincaré’s visit to St. Petersburg took place before cither he or the 
Russians had any complete knowledge of the specific nature of the 
impending Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, Yee the long postponement 
+ of a definite statement of the presumably punitive action in regard to 
Serbia had aroused, the suspicion of both the French and the Russians 
that something ominous was imminent, But one must not fail to 
point out that at this carly date Poincaré gave Russia a free hand to 
act in the Serbian crisis, and prosiscd full French aid in any event be- 
fore either he or Sazonov knew the specific terms of the Austrian ul- 
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timatum to Serbia, The kaiser has been frequently, and net unjustly, « 
condemned for giving Austria a blank check in regard to Serbia, 
But ic should be indicated in frankness and candor that this was 
exactly what Poincaré did during his St. Petersburg visit with respect 
to the Russian atticude and policy in regard to Austria. Largely 
asa result of Poincaré’s visic the Russian militarists thoroughly gained 
the upper hand over the pacific party at the court. General Russian 
preparations for the war began July 24, and we may most cercainly 
accept as accurate the conclusion of the scholarly Frenchman, 
Alfred Fabre-Luce, to the effect that after Poincaré's visit to St, 
Petersburg there was only a very slight chance that a European 
war could be averted. 

It was generally contended. by the Entente propagandists during 
the World War that 1914 was a particularly fortunate date for such 
a conflict from the standgoint of the Central Powers, and an especially 
unfortunate one from the point of view of the Entente. Exactly the 
opposite was the case. There was no specific reason why Germany 
and Austria should have considered 1914 advantageous for a Duro- 
pean conflict, and only the nchulous general one that the longer the 
conflict was delayed, the greater would become the disproportionace 
mwnilitary strength of Russia and France. Then, it must be remembered 
that all of Austria’s plans for the Balkans and most of Germany's 
foreign policies were likely to be wrecked by a European war, On 
the other hand, 1914 was a crucially important date for a European 
war from the standpoint of the interests of Russia and France. With- 
out the British navy Russia and France would have been gravely 
handicapped in a war against Germany and Austria. In June, rgt4, 
England and Germany had settled in a satisfactory manner their out- 
standing difficulties in international relations, particularly their 
disputes over Mesopotamia and the Bagdad railroad, and were get~ 
ting on, better terms than during any other period in the previous 
cightcen years, Henge, in another year it would be highly doubtful 
if Great Britain could be induced to undertake warlike action on 
behalf of France and Russia. In the same way that this Anglo-Ger- 
man rapprochement created a greater necessity for war in 19r4 on the, 
part of the French and Russians, so it decreased the occasion for any 
German war against Great Britain at this moment. It also gave the 
Gertnans greater assurance of probable British neutrality. At the 
same time Russia was faced with a social revolution in 1924 and 
France feared lest the radicals might secure the repeal of the threc- 
year service act of 1913. A wat would remove both dangers. 

‘The Austrian court and military circles had for some ycars before 
r9i4 become alarmed at the Serbian nationalistic agitation and its 
encouragement by the Russians. It secmed to them the most men- 
acing movement then directed against the integrity of the Dual 
Monarchy. If successful, it wouldelead to the immediate loss of 
Bosnia arid Herzegovina, and would constitute an invitation to 
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‘srevolution and secession on the part of the other minority nation- 
alities within the polyglot Empire. Up to the time of the assassina- 
tion of the archduke, active Austrian intervention in Serbian affairs 
had been prevented by the opposition of the moderates in the Austro- 
Hungarian ministry, particularly Count Tisza, the Hungarian premier, 
and by the adverse attitude of Germany towards any open aggression 
against Serbia. The assassination of the archduke brought the mat- 
ter to a crisis by enormously strengthening the activity and deter- 
mination of the interventionists, and by helping to silence or weaken 
the opposition to such a policy. The Vienna authorities, civil and 
military, quickly came to the decision that the Serban menace could 
no longer be ignored, and Count Tisza was soon won over to the 
policy of forcible intervention which was to follow diplomatic 
pressure. a 

The attitude of Germany in the crisis had, of course, to be as- 
certained by the Austrians, and on July 5 a letter from Franz Josef 
was delivered to the kaiser, setting forth the Austrian grievances 
against Serbia and stressing the fact that the Austrian Empire could 
not be kept intact without immediate and vigorous action against 
this south Slavic state. The kaiser, who had earlier been frequently 
accused by Austro-Hungarian ministers of special partiality and 
friendliness towards Serbia, was now alarmed about the future of 
Austria-Hungary, with which the destinies of the German Empire 
were so closely linked. He was also personally shocked and doube- 
less somewhat frightened by the assassination of the archduke, with 
whom he was personally friendly, and whose dynastic fortunes were 
so closely related to the house of Hohenzollern. Consequently, after 
consultation with his chancellor and the foreign office on July 
5, the kaiser made the following momentous decision: ‘Austria 
may judge what is to be done to clear up her relation with Serbia; 
whatever Austria's decision may turn out to be, Austria can count 
with certainty upon it that Germany will stand behind her as an 
ally and a friend,’’ The kaiser recggnized at the time the possibility 
that this decision might lead to war, but he believed it highly im- 
«ptobable, because he felt that the tsar, like himself, would be so 
shocked at the assassination as to climinate any considerable proba- 
bility of Russian opposition to the proper punishment of Serbia, And, 
in any event, he believed Russia insufficiently prepared, and he 
staked too much on the assumption of British neutrality. 

During the latter part of the World War there developed a luxu- 
tiant myth concerning an alleged “Potsdam Conference," said to 
have been held on July 5, 1914, at which the kaiser was claimed to 
have met the leading German and Austrian officials, as well as 
prominent members of the financial and industrial world in the 
Central Empires, to have revealed to them his determination 
precipitate a general European War, and to have warned ghem that 
they would have only about three weeks to prepare for its outbreak. 
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The myth of — It is now known that there is not the slightest shred of evidence to. 

ba ior support this fabrication, which was published immediately through- 

July 5, r9ry ONE LHe Allied world by Heney Morgenthau, who was ducing the war 
the American minister at Constantinople. There was no such confer- 
ence whatever; the kaiser at that time had only the slightest anticipa- 
tion that a Zuropean war was to come, and was distinctly opposed to 
any general clash of arms over the Serbian issue, He and his chancel- 
lor can, however, be accused of grave indiscretion in giving Austria 
this blank check. But they repented of this folly later, and would 
unquestionably have made satisfactory amends for it had not the pre- 
mature Russian ‘mobilization frustrated the really earnest German 
efforts to restrain Austrian aggression when the latter seemed likely 
to bring on a general European conflict. There is no evidence that 
Poincaré ever repented of his grawt of a free hand to Russia or made 
any effort to curb Russias aggression. 

The Austrians delayed the sending of their ultimatum to Serbia 
until July 23. This was once believed to be due to the fact that ic 
had been decided at the ‘Potsdam Conference’’ on July 5 that sev- 
eral weeks would be required to put the Central Empires into shape 
for a continental yar, It is now known that the delay was due to 
the necessity of converting Tisza to the war policy, the desire to delay 
the ultimatum until Poincaré had left Russia, and the effort to secure 
proof of official Scrbian complicity in the assassination as the result of 
a study of the facts by an Austrian committee of investigation. This | 
committee was unable to find much evidence of that official govern- 

The Austrian mental responsibility of Serbia which has been subsequently so 
ieee thoroughly established. But the general attitude of the Serbian 
Serbia government, the conduct of the Serbian press, and other symptoms, 
. only demonstrated still further the already well-known fact that the 
Serbian state was countenancing the nationalistic and the patriotic 

nfovemants which had produced the assassination, The Austrian 
government resdlved,that this time they would thoroughly dispose 

of the Serbian nuisance, whatevgr the consequences, The Austrian 

army was paftially mobilized on the Serbian boundary on July 25, 

but not until six hours after the Serbian mobilization order had been, 

issucd. In spite of the fact that even the German officials regarded 

the Serbian reply as quite satisfactory, Austria declared war on 

Serbia on July 28+ That the Serbians, encouraged by the Russian 

attitude, were as stubborn and sccalcitrant as the Austrians is proved 

by the fact that the Serbian army was ordered mobilized some three 

hours before the Serbian reply to the ultimatum had been sent to the 
Austrian officials, : 

There can be no doubt that the Austrians were determined upon a 
punitive expedition into Serbia, but Germany was willing to see 
this policy carried out only on condition that it did not bring with 
it the stcgng probability of a general European war. The German 
civil govefnment distinctly wanted the conflict localized, and limited 
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.to a punishment of Serbia, This is in sharp contrast to the policy dasria 
of Poincaré and the Russians, which was clearly based upon the ap posed toa 
desire to bring about a general European war, without which the Wrorean. at: 
Franco-Russian ambitions could not have been in any way satisfied. 
The distinction between the type of war contemplated by Austria 
and that envisaged by France and Russia is of the ucmast importance 
in assessing the relative responsibility of these various powers for the 
general cataclysm which began during the first week in August, 
T9I4. 
While every friend of peace might well wish that Austria had 
accepted the terms of the Serbian reply to her ultingitum, yet no one 
can with any propriety criticize her for not doing so, In 1898 Spain 
made a far more complete surrender to the terms of the American 
ultimatum than did Serbia co the #ustrian demands. Yet President 
.McKinley kept the Spanish reply secret and lurged Congress to declare Waar twould 
war. Certainly no one could contend that American interests in 7 ates 
Cuba in 1898 were in any way as urgent or direct as those of Austria ine in rpry? 
in the Serbian crisis of 1914, But a better analogy can be found by ; 
asking what would the United States have done if on July 4, 1901, 
Vice-President Roosevelt and his wife had been gssassinated at El 
Paso, Texas, by members of a notorious Mexican secret society 
given over to plotting against the United Staces and whose murder 
of Mr. Roosevelt had been immediately proclaimed in the Mexican 
, Papers as a noble and laudable patriotic act? Ie is to be hoped that 
there is no weader naive enough to suspect that Americans would 
even have waited for any diplomatic exchanges whatever before 
rushing soldiers into Mexico! 
The action of Russia following the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia 
was prompt and decisive, though it cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that Russia had little moral ground either expressed or implied 
for interfering with Austria's plan to punish Serbia, Russia hed urged 
the Serbian plotters to continue their intrignesyagainse Austria, and Russia seizes 
had even furnished the Serbians with munitions for the impending # eppertaniy 
conflict, Hence, Russia was herself culpable in regard to the Serbian fever 
,plot to assassinate the archduke, and in a general way was fully 
aware of the §erbian guile, The Russian militarists, after the jmpe- 
tus and advantage they had gained from Poincaré’s visit and encour- 
agement, were in full command of the situation at €t, Petersburg, and 
they had a most enthusiastic and aggressive aide in Isvolski at che 
French capital who, in chese crucial days, presided over the negoti- 
ations between St. Petersburg and Paris, The Austrian ulcimatum to 
‘Serbia seemed likely to present an admirable occasion for the precipi~ 
tation of that world war which the crown council had forescen and 
longed for in the previous February. The Russian military prepara- 
tions for a European war had been in process of development for mote 
than a year previous. They hal heen still further increased follow- 
ing February, 1914, and real activity had been initiated as soon as the 
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news of the assassination of the archduke coached Se. Petersburg...” 
When the court and military circles were informed of the terms of 
the Austrian ulcimatum, military preparations on a large scale began 
in dead carnest, Widespread preparatory military measures were 
ordered on July 24, the day that Russia learned the nature of the 
ultimatum, A partial mobilization was begun on the 26th, and 
gencral mobilization ordered on the 30th. All of this'came before 
there bad been any evidence of German or Austrian military activity 
anticipating a world war, and when diplomatic negotiations were 
in full swing. 

As it had beon frankly admitted and assumed by French, Russian, 
and English military authorities for a generation that a general 
Russian mobilization would inevitably mean a European war, there 
can be no question that the Rusgian militarists were as determined 
to bring about a generaf European conflict as was Austria to invade 
Serbia. The tsar was unquestionably a well-intentioned ruler, but 
unintelligent, vacillating, and confused before the impending ca- 
lamity. Grand Duke Nicholas and the strongest element in the 
court group were extremely cnthusiastic for war, as in general were 
the military circles, chough there seems some probability that the 
minister of war, Sukhomlinov, lost his nerve in the face of the crisis. 
It was for a considerable time believed by scholars that the Russian 
foreign minister, Sazonov, was really in favor of mediation, and 
was brought around to the was view only by full realization of the 
menace of Austrian policy to Russian ambitions in the Near East. 
More thorough investigation, particularly the marshalling of the evi- 
dence in the recent book by Professor Frantz and in Baron Schilling's 
diary, has established the fact unquestionably that Sazonov had, by the 
time of Poincaré’s departure from St. Petersburg, becoinc thoroughly 
converted to the aggressive attitude and throughout the crucial period 
of the fast two weeks in July was aligned with the military party 
in the Russian chpita], It need not be further emphasized at this point 
that among all the prominent Russians of the time the zea} of Isvol- 
ski in Paris for a European wat was matched only by that of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas at home. z 

Much has been made, by Poincaré and others, of the fact that 
Germany was the first country technically to declare war, but this 
assertion is entirely misleading. Russia was the first country to take 
steps which inevitably led to war, with the Russians fully conscious 
that their acts would unavoidably produce a general European war. 
The Russian general mobilization order was sent out July 30 at 6 p.m, 
The Russians themselves recognized that this actually and technically- 
meant the beginning of the war. General Dobrogolski, chief of the 
mobilization division of the Russian army in x914, has himself 
avricten: 

“This once fixed (the mobilizatton order) there is no way back- 
wards. This step settles automatically the beginning of war. The 
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"s.affaic had now begun irretrievably. The order was already well 
known in all the larger cities of our huge country. No change was 
possible, The prologue of the great historic drama had begun. 


The World War, then, actually began on July 30 at Gum. This 
was forty-seven hours before Germany ordered general mobiliza- 
tion on August 1 at 5 p.m. In the same way that Russia was the 
firse country to take the step which made war unavoidable, France 
was the first country actually to declare herself for war. Att AwM. Fereah the 
on the morning of August t Isvolski telegraphed to St. Peters eet 
burg that ‘‘the French war minister has informed me, in hearty 
high spirits, that the government is firmly determfned upon war. 
This was sixteen hours before Germany declared war on Russia and 
two and a half days before Germany, as a mere formality, declared 
war on France. . ° ; 
Inasmuch as Poincaré had probably been che chief factor and 
influence in leading the Russians to determine upon an immediate 
and actively aggressive policy in July, 1914, ic was scarcely* to he 
expected that France would vigorously oppose the Russian prepara- 
tory and mobilization measures, cven though French authorities 
knew that once they were started in real earnest, there was absolutely 
no possibility of preventing a general European war. Most of the 
dispatches exchanged between the Trench government and the 
Russian government at St. Petersburg on the subject of the military 
» Measures are now available. There is not a single celegram in this 
callection which reveals any serious French effort to restrain the 
Russian military activity. Ata secret mecting on the night of July 29, 
the French authorities decided to support the Russian mobilization, 
In fact, the most impottant telegram was one sent hy Isvolski on 7 
July 30, stating that the French minister of war had suggested chat French secretty 
the Russians might well spced up their military preparations, bye (ines 
should beas secretive about this activity as possible, so that mere time aggression 
might be gained upon Germany, no open incitement or excuse he 
given to the Germans for counter-tpobilization on their pare, and no 
cause for alarm be presented to England, In a number of importance 
«telegrams Isvolski described to his home government the high cachu- 
siasm of the French government and military circles with raspect 
to the impending wat. As shown above on August 1, Isvolski 
telegraphed home that the French ministry had re¢ealed to him their 
great exuberance and enthusiasm over the final decision for war, and 
asked him to request the Russian government to direct their military 
activities against Germany rather than Austria. And at this same 
“time Isvolski was joyously and enthusiastically admitting his part 
by openly boasting: “C'est ma guerre.” tae 
During the war the French persistently called attention to a 
certain phase of their pre-war military activity as a definite proof 
of their pacific intent, This whs the famous French order of July 
30, directing che withdrawal of the frontier croops in certain sections 
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to a line about six miles back of the boundary, As the French patrols. -* 
were left at the border posts, so that they could detect any aggressive 
advances on the part of Germany, who in fact had not yet mobilized 
at all, this movement of troops did not in any way whatever reduce 
the military efficiency of the French defenses against German inva- 
sion. The patrols were in a position to report any advance move- 
ment of German troops, and the French armies could have been 
marched over the intervening six miles in an hour. As a matter 
of fact, this withdrawal was a positive aid to French militaty 
preparations, as they carried on extensive preparatory , activities 
back of the screén of the six-mile line, In some sectors it was stra~ 
tegically necessary to withdtaw the troops in order to get them out 
af the way of defensive shcll-fire. We now kuow that the whole 
thing was primarily a picturesque gesture to aid Sir Edward Grey 
and the ‘strong’? members of the English cabinet in duping the 
English Parliament and people by convincing them of the pacific 
and defensive attitude of France. The French authorities recognized 
clearly, as the dispatches of the time indicate, that if the English 
people had any serious suspicions of aggressive Franco-Russian ac- 
tion, there would be the greatest difficulty in getting the English 
nation enthusiastically into the war on the side of France and Russia, 
and it might even be very difficult to get the English cabinet to 
decide wpon war. It is also necessary to remember that the with- 
drawal gesture was further designed to produce a favorable opinion 
of French official action in the minds of the French and Italian people, 
in order that the French might rally loyally and the Italians refuse 
to join Austria and Germany. There is, thus, no substantial evidence 
that the group in charge of French policy in July, r914, took any 
significant steps whatever to avert the great catastrophe, and chere 
is an overwhelming body of proof to support che position that they 
did evenything possible to make the war inevitable. 

The French ‘authgrities would probably have encountered some 
difficulty in carrying out this pglicy if they had gone through the 
usual constitutional process of putting up the matter of the declara- 
tion of war to the Chamber of Deputies, but this Poincaré and his, 
assocjates carefully avoided; the ministry itself determined inde- 
pendently upon war, and, after its precipitation, endeavored with 
success to justify their acts to the Chamber. It needs to be pointed 
out here that France went beyond the terms of the Franco-Russian 
military convention. This promised French aid only in the event of a 
prior Austrian or German general mobilization against Russia, where- 
as in 1914 Russia had ordered full mobilization before cither Germany* 
or Austria had ordered mobilization against Russia. France was not 
technically obligated to aid Russia under the terms of the military 
convention; what bound her was Poincaré's blank check given dur- 
ing his visit to St. Petersburg, Tieis fact probably made Poincaré 
all the more loath to put the matter of the declaration of war before 
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. the Chamber of Deputies. The one great Frenchman living at the 
time who might have exposed Poincaré and his policy and aligned 
the majority of sane French pacific opinion against such a foolhardy 
determination for war, was the socialist leader, Jean Jaurés. But 
he was assassinated by a militant, patriotic and fanatical supporter 
of the Poincaré policy before he could take any effective steps in this 
direction, 

As soon as Germany discovered that Austria was determined to go 
ahead with the Serbian campaign regatdless of consequenecs, and 
discerned that these consequences, duc to the Franco-Russian pro- 
cedure, would be likely to bring on a general Ewropean war, the 
Berlin authorities began a feverish, but unfortunately belated, effort 
to put pressure upon those at Vienna in order to restrain Austrian 
activity and secure some sattlemqnt of the situation which would 
prevent involving all the great powers ‘In war. There is little 
reason to feel that the German authoritics, while they may have 
regarded the Austrian ultimatum as too severe, were inclined to be 
at all worried about the vigorous Austrian policy in Serbia, provided 
this should not bring on a gencral conflict, There is, on the other 
hand, but little evidence that they were wifling to have a 
European war precipitated over the Balkans, if the Austro-Serbian 
conflict could possibly be localized, The activities of the 
German government from July 27 to 29 were concentrated upon 
the effort to delay the Russians in the matter of intervention in the 
Austto-Serbian affair, and upon discriminating codperation with 
Sir Edward Grey with the aim of bringing about discussions and 
negotiations between Russia and Austria, Both efforts failed. The 
Russian military group, now in undisputed control of Russia, refused 
to be turned aside from their determination upon war. Likewise 
the Austrian authorities, equally sct upon going ahead with the 
punishment of Serbia, refused to heed the kaiser’s admonitipns, afd 
even declined to answer his telegrams containipg tht suggestion and 
offer of mediation.’ By July 30 the Berlin authorities became highly 
alarmed at the prospect of war,*and Bethmann-Hollweg sent in- 
sistent telegrams, warning Austria that unless she delayed or abated 
“her policy in Serbia the responsibility for a European war might be 
laid upon her shoulders. On the same day the kaiser exclaimed in 
exasperation that he and his chancellor had bee asses to put their 
necks into a noose through the blank check given to Austria on 
July 6. That the German militarists were, however, in sympathy 
and collusion with the Austrian wat party is apparent from tele- 
grains sent by Von Moltke to Hétzendorf at the height of the crisis, 
urging Conrad to stand firm in his aggressive attitude in spite of the 
pressure for mediation and peace by the kaiser and Bethmann- 
Hollweg. 

It is now known that the Austrian authorities viewed this Ger- 
man intercession for peace and mediation with great levity, and were 
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thoroughly decided that nothing should turn them aside from the , 


long-awaited opportunity to discipline Serbia and get the Balkan 
sicuation under control. What Germany might have done still further 
in the way of attempting to restrain Austria cannot be said, as by this 
time the Russian mobilization had been ordered. As soon as this had 
been discovered by the Germans, the only feasible German strategic 
policy was to warn Russia that the continuation of Russian mobiliza- 
tion must be followed by a German declaration of war, a thing which 
the Russians from the beginning had known would be the case. One 
of the chief myths embodied in the Entente propaganda during the 
war was the allegation that at the close of July, 1914, Austria was 
showing signs of weakening in her aggressive policy and of willingness 
to accept the Entente proposals of mediation, when Germany, fearing 
lest she should lose the opportunity to precipitate a world war, rushed 
into the breach and brutally and wantonly declared war against 
‘Russia. Nothing could be further from the actual facts in the cir- 
cumstaaces. Up to July 31, Austria never was in the slightest 
diverted from her original aggressive determination, and until 
Germany was confronted by the Russian mobilization, she made 
sincere efforts to ayert any general European conflict over the Serbian 
episode. i 

Some have argued that Germany should have contented herself 
with mere Counter-mobilization against Russia. But every European 
military expert of any competence whatever has fully recognized 
that this policy would have been fatal for Germany, surrounded on 
both sides by powerful foes, and having as her chief security against 
the greatcr Russian numbers her superior mobility and power to 
sttike with rapidity. The Franco-Russian authorities had, fully 
reckoned with this fact, as it had been a basic consideration in their 
‘strategy to recognize that general Russian mobilization would in- 
evitably,be followed by a speedy German declaration of war. The 


Germany fored kaiser’s rapid and defipite effort to avert the Russian general mobiliza- 
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tion stands out in sharp contrast to the complete absence of any such 
attempt on the part of Poincaré. “Also the admitted perturbation, if 
not dismay, of the kaiser in signing the war orders was something 


far different from the exuberance and enthusiasm of Izvolski and of © 


Poincaré and his associates when they recognized that the war was on 
at last. . 

As to England, it seems cettain that, along with Germany, she 
wasonce of the two great powers involved in active conflict in August, 
1914, which desired to preserve peace in the crisis. She was unques- 
tionably definitely committed to France and Russia in what was for 
all practical purposes a defensive alliance, although Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey had repeatedly denied this when questioned in the 
House of Commons. There is, however, nothing to lead to the belief 
that, if he had not been bound by fagal agreements with France and 
Russia, Sir Edward Grey himself would have preferred war to peace 
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vin July, ror4, though unquestionably Winston Churchill and certain 


of the naval clique, together with Bonar Law, Maxse and the con- 
servative nationalists were ready for war. It must also he remembered 
that Grey had been forced into the anpopular agreement with Russia 
and France chiefly by the sinister influence of Holstein in leading 
Bulow to reject the British advances towards a better understanding 
with Germany, and by the foolish and menacing naval policy of 
Von Tirpitz. 

If Germany had not invaded Belgium, but had merely defended 
herself on the western front against French invasion, it is possible that 
the English cabinet would not have been able to enter che war on the 
side of France and Russia; indecd, it is likely that if they had done 
so, popular opposition would have paralyzed their efforts, It is true 
that Sir Edward Grey offered severg! suggestions as to inediation, but 
his policy throughout the crisis was vacillating and weak. His 


evasions and hesitancy encouraged both groups to hasty action, * 


Having sown the wind between r9z0 and r914, he found it difficult 
to avoid reaping the whirlwind in r9tq. His chief potential tramp 
cards which he might have played at the time would have been a 
declaration of neutrality or an early warning to,Gcrmany that an 
aggressive campaign on her part in the west, and particularly an 
invasion of Belgium, would certainly bring about English inter- 
vention on the side of the Dual Alliance. A declaration of nen- 
trality would have had a sobering influence on France and Russia. 
If he had issued a warning to Germany in decisive terms around 


* July 25 or 26, it is probable that Germany would, even earlier than 


she did, have taken such steps as would have still further restrained 
Austria and made it mote diflicule for France and Russia to enlist the 
aid of England. 

But the most damaging indictment against Sir Edward Grey is 
that he did not put any effective restraint upon Russia or Qrance§n 
their aggressive action following Poincaré’s vjsic to St. Petersburg, 
and actually seems to haye had a strong positive influence upon the 
final decision of the Russians to "go ahead with the fatal general 
mobilization. In spite of the fact that Buchanan, the English ambas- 


“sador at St, Petersburg, was urging caution on the Russians, Grey, as 


early as July 25, told Benckendorfl, the Russian ambassador at 
London, that he believed that the nature of the Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia would make it necessary for Russia to mobilize against 
Austria, This led Sazonoy and the Russians to feel at this early date 
that they could surely count on English as well as French support in 
their projected military measures which they knew would inevitably 
bring on a European war. No fair-minded historian can well doubt 
that Sir Edward Grey had worked carnestly if unintelligently for 
some pacific adjustment of European difficulties in the period follow- 
ing 1908, At the sane time, n@ one who has consulted the works of 
Loreburn, Morel, Henderson and Ewart can well maintain that he 
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behaved as a sincere, devoted and astute champion of peace in the, : 
crisis of the early summer of 1914. He must now be included as second 
only to the Trench, Russian and Austrian diplomats in degree of 
actual and immediate responsibility for the world conflict. 

Ie must also, of course, be recognized that Grey was rather ignorant 
of the details of foreign policy and diplomatic problems. Like Berch- 
told, he was wont to rely for advice upon his under-secretarics. Of 
thase, Sir Arthur Nicolson, former ambassador at Se. Petersburg, a 
favorite of the tsar, and a traditional diplomat and militarise, was 
the most important, Grey admitted that Nicolson had been made 
under-secretary ia rgx0 in order to strengthen the tics between Ling- 
land and Russia. There is little doubt that Grey was as much 
influenced by Nicolson in his dqcisions of July, 1914, as was Berchtold 
by Forgach, Hoyos and others, Tat Gsey did, however, take credit 
personally for bringing England into the war is apparent from the 
following telegram of Benckendorff to Sazonov Cin the Italian 
archives): 

“Let me add for your most personal information that there is a 
fecling that Grey carries about almost incessantly, and one which is 
well founded up to a certain point; namely, that at the moment of 
indecision of the British public and of the whole ministry, Grey it 
was, more than anyone, who dragged England into the wat, and for 
that reason he always feels a sense of the deepest responsibility, 
apart from that of the cabinet. Still I don’t see any symptoms that 
his energy of decision is affected by it.’’ 4 


In his memoirs Grey admits that he would have resigned, if he had 
not been able to swing England for war. 

The delicate and cmbarrassing situation in which the imminence 
of war placed the British cabinet, some of the most eminent members 
of which resigned rather than participate in any declaration of war, 
whs suddenly removed by what was for Asquith and Grey the heaven- 
sent cpisode of the German invasion of Belgium. It is highly prob- 
able that the British cabinet would have tried to force the country 
into war irrespective of the invasion of Belgium, but the actual 
invasion saved them from a crisis by arousing British indignation, , 
and it put the country rather solidly behind the government in sup- 
port of active intervention in behalf of the Entente, It should be 
pointed out, however, that there was no particular ground for ultra- 
sensitiveness in the British conscience with respect to the German 
invasion of Belgium. On two earlier occasions, namely, in 1870 
and 2887, the British government and British opinion had repudiated 
any idea of a treaty obligation of Great Britain to protect the* 
existing neutrality of Belgium. England had also, in the decade 
before thé war, made repeated, if futile, efforts to secure Belgian 
consent to the landing of British troops on Belgian soil in the eyent 
of war between the Triple Entente aad the Triple Alliance. Further, 
Grey coldly rejected the German proposal to keep out of Belgium if 
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. England would remain neutral. It should also he emphasized that the 
conduct of Great Britain during the World War was scarcely in line 
with what would naturally have been expected of a country which 
entered the conflict primarily to sanctify the cause of neutral rights, 
International Law and international obligations. She coctccd Greece 
into the war by methods comparable to those used by Germany in 
Belgium, and her procedure with respect to the International Luw of 
blockade, contraband and continuous voyage was such as to constitute 
most flagrant violations of International Law in these fields. The 
British assaults upon neutral rights during the war are among the 
darkest of the blots upon the Entente conduct during this period, 

Italy, along wich Belgium, may be f{rced of any responsibility 
whatsoever for the outbreak of the,war. Italy, after the war had 
actually started, quite naturglly and properly considered which group 
of combatants seemed likely to offer the most favorable opportuni- 
ties and results from aid and intervention, and joined the Entente 
because she felt she had the most to gain therchy. Neverthgless, in 
the crisis of July, 1914, she was distinctly favorable to peace and, 
as Morhardt has shown, offered the most attractive and feasible plan 
of mediation and arbitration of the Serbian issue set forth by any 
great European power. ‘ 

It has been charged frequently that, whatever the other Lacts in 
the circumstances connected with the outbreak of the World War in 
1914, certainly Germany and Austria were the most stubborn and 
determined in rejecting arbitration and mediation, This is no more 
correct than the other phases of che earlier opinion of war responsi- 
bility, It is true chat Austria rejected all schemes for arbitration 
which looked to any intervention of other powers in her teat 
ment of Serbia, but it is equally true that the Russians were as deter- 
mined and precipitate in regard co their mobilization in defense 
of Serbia. Sazonov categorically announced at the outset phat Ras- 
sia would tolerate no restraint in her policy towards Austria and 
Serbia, And if Germany declined to accept one of Sir Edward 
Grey's earlier plans for a conferenct on the Serbian controversy which 
was disapproved by her ally, Austria, an equally damaging indict 
ment can be made of the Entente for its refusal to consider seriously 
the very attractive Italian plan for a satisfactory arbitration of the 
Balkan dispute. And France and Russia refusedyGrey's proposal to 
submit the Austro-Russian dispute ty mediation, Germany actually 
accepted Grey's two latest proposals which he admitted were better 
than his original conference plan. 

Tt has been held to be a difficule thing to state with any mathe- 
matical precision the order of responsibility attaching to the various 
European powers for the outbreak of che World War, but it would 
seem that the evidence is so clear and the informacion so adequate 
that one can now scarcely err i this respect. It would appear thac 
France and Russia must unquestionably be regarded as tied for 
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firse place, with Austria, Germany and England following in the 
order named. Of course, if one desired to include the lesser powers 
as well, the first place in the immediate responsibility for the war 
would have to be assigned to Serbia, though her action in producing 
the assassination of the archduke would have had little European 
significance without the aggressive intervention of Russia encour- 
aged by Poincaré. 

But fully as important as the individual responsibility of nations 
was the basic responsibility of the European system of secret alliances, 
nationalism, militarism and imperialism. Far from being a guarantee 
of peace, the batance of power in Europe, as represented by the 
Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, was, as Professor Schmitt 
has so clearly shown, a guarangce of almost inevitable war as soon 
as a crisis of sufficient proportiqns sheuld bring these two great 
coalitions in sharp and a€tive conflict. 

Significant as the system of militarism and secret alliances may 
have been in making possible the World War, one must not, however, 
accept the fatalistic thesis of the inevitability of the conflict. The 
same ‘‘system'’ had existed for a generation before 1914, and it had 
not produced war jn any of the earlier crises, however close war may 
have been at these other times. The system was so manipulated by 
specific individuals in rgrq4 as to bring on the great calamity of the 
four succeeding yeats, with its disastrous aftermath. It is a recog- 
nition of this fact which justifies the above analysis of the manipula- 
tion and direction of the European situation in the crisis of r9r4, 
Any hope of permanent peace must involve an elimination both of 
international systems which invite duplicity, aggression and force, 
and of leaders so minded as to wish to exploit this favorable oppor- 
tunity in the direction of the spirit and practices of war and mili- 
tarism. 
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HOW THE EUROPEAN WAR BECAME 
A WORLD WAR 


1, German Vioiation or Breraran Neurraurry 


For years European states had formed military plans for the event- 
uality of just such a war. Germany's strategy consisted of (x) a 
swift display of her major force to crush France before unwicldy 
Russia could attack from thé cast; and (2) with France beaten 
the transfer of her strength to the eastern front to defeat Russia, 
German military leaders were confident that this plan would insure 
a speedy victory. The quickest and easiest way to reach Paris was 
through Belgium. There can be no doubt that, from the outset, 
the German general staff contemplated the violation of the neutrality 
of Luxemburg and Belgium. It would also seem that the French plans 
embodied a similas move. On August 2, before a formal declaration 
of war was made against France, German troops wete moved towards 
the French frontier on the Belgian-Luxemburg line, and not against 
the strong French fortresses at Verdun, Toul, and Belfort. 

The little duchy of Luxemburg, neutralized in 1867 by the powers 
of Europe, was occupied on August 2 in the face of protests from tlre 
gtand-duchess, The same day, the German government demanded 
of Belgium permission to move troops actoss that country into 
France. Promise was made to respect the tetritory and sovereignty 
of Belgium, and to pay an indemnity for all losses incurred, But in 
cqse of refusal or resistance, Belgium would be treated as an enemy 
and the “declaration of arms’? would determine the future relations 
of the two countries. Since her neutrality had been solemnly guar- 
anteed by the large states, including Prussia, little Belgium stood 
hetoically on her incontestable rights. King Albert, in reply to the 
German ultimatum, refused to ‘sacrifice the honor of the nation 
and betray its duty towards Europe.’’ He reminded Gérmany of her 
own pledge and said that the Belgians were resolved to repel every 
“attack upon theif rights.”’ France assured Belgium on August x 
that she would ‘'respect the ntutrality of Belgium,’’ alchough the 
action of Germany might force her to modify this attitude, King 
Albert appealed to Great Britain “to safeguard the integrity of 
Belgium'’ and was assured on August 3 that in case of an attack by 
Germany ‘‘it means war with Germany.” . 

To maintain one or two small states on the continent across the 
English Channel from London, had been for centuries a fundamental 
principle in British foreign policy, théugh in 1887 she had repudiated 
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responsibility for Belgian neutrality. Hence Great Britain made it 
clear, though too late to influence the invaders, that she would fight 
to preserve Belgian neutrality, On August 4 Germany committed 
the unpardonable diplomatic bluader of invading Belgian soil, a 
flagrant violation of International Law. In his famous speech to 
the German Reichstag, Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg defended 
the act in these words: ‘‘ We are now acting in self-defense. Necessity 
knows no law. This is a breach of International Law, but we shall 
try to make good the injustice as soon as our military goal has been 
treached.’’ The German emperor explained to President Wilson that 
Belgian neutrality ‘‘had to be violated by Germany on strategic 
grounds,"’ To the British ambassador at Berlin, the chancellor in 
anger regretted that Great Britain,was about lo wage war on a 
kindred nation merely for 4a scrap of paper,"’ as he called the neu- 
trality treaty. 

The violation of the ncutralicy of Luxemburg and Belgium had 
serious consequences for Germany. In the first place, it arrayed the 
Belgians with their cesources and indomitable courage, against her, 
and thus delayed her progress until the mighty fighting machine of 
France could be massed in the path of her conquering troops. In the 
second place, it aroused the moral indignation of the entire world, 
outside of her own allies, against Germany. In the third place, ic 
brought the powerful British Empire with all its military and naval 
strength, and material resources, into the war against her, It scems 

uite probable that Great Britain would have entered the war on 
the side of France and Russia, even if Belgium had not been invaded, 
but the delay of her entrance would have been distinctly to the ad- 
vantage of the Central Powers. 


2. Rapm Srruap or gn War Arua 


On August 4 Austria-Hungary was officially at war wiwa Serbla; 
and Germany, with Russia, France, and Great,Britdin. Quickly the 
war area spread until ic covered much of the six continents and the 
five oceans, On August 5, Austria-Hungary declared wat on Russia. 
The next day Montenegro joined Serbia, and theec days later Germany 
proclaimed war on both of them. On August 12, Great Britain is- 
sued a formal proclamation of war against Austria-Hungary. Thus 
within a fortnight the war had become a clear-cut alignment between 
two hostile groups, based on the balgnce of alliances, and cach mem- 
ber was pledged not to make peace without the consent of its allies. 
The group led by Germany was called the Central Powers, or the 
Germanic Allies; the other was known as the Entente Allies. 
Through the colonial possessions of the belligcrents, the war had 
already spread over the world. On August 23, Japan detlared war 
on Germany, and became a party to the Entente Pact of London. 
Turkey, fearing Russia, espoused the cause of the Central Powers, 
and hence the Entente Allies declared war on her on November 3-5, 
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whereupon the sultan then proclaimed a ‘Holy War,"’ or Jihad, 
against all ‘‘the enemies of Islam’’ and ordered the Mohamimedans 
to exterminate them. 

‘ Meanwhile both groups of belligerents were using promises of 
teward and threats of punishment to win the support of Italy, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Greece. On April 8, 1915, Italy demanded 
from Austria-Hungary, as the price of her continued neutrality, the 
Austrian portions of Iralia irredenta, Austria-Hungary made many 
concessions, and Germany offered “ guarantees'' that the Italian 
demands would be met when the war was won, The Entcnte Allies 
were mofe gencrous in offering what did not belong to them, and on 
April 26 concluded a secret treaty with Italy, promising practically 
everything that Italy had asked of Austria-Hungary, and, in addition, 
twelve Greek-speaking islands in ghe Aigean, Adalia in Asia Minor, 
more territory in Africa, ind the exclusion of the Holy See from the 
war settlements. With such allurements, the rising tide of Italian 
patriotism against the ancient oppressor, Austria, led Italy to declare 
war on her on May 23, thus forcing the Central Powers to face an- 
other fighting front. On October 24 Bulgaria, abandoned by the 
Entente to Austro-German pressure, attacked Serbia, with the 
result that the Entente Allics declared war on her, Portugal, on 
March 9, 1916, through her alliance with Great Britain, was drawn 
into the conflict. Rumania, after much wavering, made common 
cause with the Entente Allies on August 27, when she declared war 
on Austria-Hungary. And Greece on June 29, 1917, undet some pres- 
sure, joined the Entente Allies. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and Spain remained neutral throughout the entire 
wat, . 


3. Tur Unrrep Sratzs Enters toe War AGarnst tHE 
Cuntrat Powsrs 


5 

At the outbréak of the World War, public opinion in the United 
States was confused on the merits and issues involved. The war had 
the appearance of a strictly European conflict. The disputes between 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia, the Slavs and the Teutons, and over 
Alsace-Lorraine, colonies, and world trade, seemed tg involve the 
New World only indirectly. Neutrals generally suspected English- 
men, Frenchmen, and Italians along with Germans, Austrians, 
Russians, and Japanese of impetialistic designs. They found it 
difficult, therefore, to interpret the struggle as one for liberty and 
democracy against autocracy and militarism so long as autocratic 
Russia and Japan were the powerful allies of Great Britain, France, 
and Italy. Many persons sincerely doubted whether an Entente 
victory would mean greater world peace and security than a triumph 
of the Central Powers. It was felt that each one of the Entente Allies 
had entered the war to serve its own national ambitions, and that 
beyond defeating Germany they had no common cause. If the sword 
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wielded for world empire were struck from the hand of Germany, 
only to be placed in the hand of a powerful Russia, or an aggressive 
Japan, where would be the gain? American historical waditions and 
geographical location were also factors. For more than a century 
Washington's warning against ‘‘entangling alliances" with Buro- 
pean states had been rather closely followed. The Monroe Doctrine 
had accentuated the aloofness of the New World from Old World 
affairs. With a vast, uncrowded territory, and a Javish supply of 
natural resources, the United States was economically independent 
——acondition that made her political isolation casicr. 

American sentiment was complicated further by the face chat the 
people were connected by tics of kinship with the various European 
countties. A large part of the 40,000,0co immigrants from 1776 to 
1914 had arrived after 1908, When the war broke out 14,000,000 
of the inhabitants of the United States were foreign-born — 31 per 
cent German, r9 per cent Irish, 8 per cent British, 7 per cent Russian, 
7 per cent Italian, and 4 per cent Swede: Most of these persons of 
foreign birth still retained deep attachments for their motherlands, 
and hence it was natural that they should be divided in their sym- 
pathies, The Germans, Austrians, Magyars, and Bulgarians were 
yociferous in defense of the Central Powers, The German govern- 
ment, particularly, had taken pains before the war to cultivate 
strong sentiment for the fatherland among German-Ainericans, wha 
now revealed a ‘'Pro-German” spirit and were aided with literature 
and agents from Germany, The Irish immigrants denounced Great 
Britain. The British and French sought to arouse 'Pro-Aily”’ 
sympathy. In general, however, from the outser many Americans 
supported the cause of the Entente Allies, because, through the 
domination of Entente propaganda, they felt that Germany stood 
for military might against law and democracy; and that she repre- 
sented international anarchy in her determination " to rulewr ruilf." 
It was also quite generally believed that Ggrmarty had provoked 
the war, Though England also, “ruthlessly” violated American 
neutral rights through her blockade and contraband procedure, the 
Pro-British attitude of the ambassador of the United States at London, 
Walter Hines Page, brought to naught the efforts of the state qepart- 
ment to protect the rights of Americans as neutrals, 

At the outset President Wilson issued an appral for neutrality to 
the American people, who are ‘'drawa from many nations, and chiclly 
from the nations now at war. It is natural and inevicable that there 
should be the utmost variety of sympathy and desire among them 
with regard to the issues and circumstances of the conflict”? He 
feared that they would become “involved in the war itself in impulse 
and opinion, if not in action."’ Hence he said that the Usfited States 
“must be neutral in fact as well as in name during these days that 
try men’s souls."’ But the cowrse of events drew the United States 
irresistibly into the maelstrom. Americans soon became conscions 
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of the fact that a thousand forces had made the world one in interest 


and welfare, The conflict, which at first seemed European, quickly 
disturbed conditions everywhere, and it was found impossible to 
follow a policy of aloofness and fancied security. The storm of 
hostility against Germany and her allies gathered with each inci- 
dent of the war. Thousands of young Americans found theit way 
into the military service of France and Great Britain, The invasion 
of Belgium sent a wave of indignation across America, and active 
sympathy for the Belgians was expressed through the relief work un- 
der Herbert Hoover. Exaggerated stories of German atrocities in Bel- 
gium still furthertnraged the Americans. The charge of the German 
government that America was acting in an unneutral manner in 
supplying munitions of war ta the Entente Allies, wounded the 
national pride. Vexing problems about trade, contraband, mails, and 
blockades forced President Wilson to protest repeatedly against un- 
watranted interference with American rights by both belligerents. 
The*sinking of the great, unarmed British steamer, Lusitania, 
which carried some munitions of war in her cargo, by a German 
submarine, with a loss of 1,252 lives, of whom 114 were American 
citizens, some of them innocent women and children, sent a thrill 
of horror throughout the United States. This ruthless outrage, like 
the invasion of Belgium, made Germany appear as a lawless nation 
that would commit any act to gain victory. Pro-Ally sympathizers 
clamored for intervention; Pro-Germans defended the deed, After 
a ‘war of notes,"’ Germany promised not to sink merchant vessels 
without warning. Then followed revelations of the activity of 
German agents in the United States and in Latin America, and more 
vessels were sunk with the loss of American lives. Finally, Dr. 
Dumba, the Austro-Hungarian ambassador, was recalled at the te- 
quest of the American government, and certain members of the 
German embassy were sent home, Pro-Ally sympathizers made the 
most of these incidenta to inflame Aimcricans into a war spirit against 
Germany, and these efforts were sypplemented by an effective propa- 
ganda by the Entente Allics, who cut off communication with the 
Central Powers and flooded the United States with their literature. 


Eminent Englishmen and Frenchmen imitated the Gerynans in mak- * 


ing lecturing tours, and secret-service agents and journalists were em- 
ployed to influence’public opinion. After his reélection on a peace 
platform in 1916, President Wilson interpreted his victory as a 
watrant to preserve neutrality and to strive for international amity. 
“When the present war is over,” he said, ‘‘it will be the duty of 
America to join with other nations of the world in some kind of 
league for the maintenance of peace.” , 

The occasion for America’s entrance into the war was the proc- 
lamation, on January 31, 1917, of Germany's order for unrestricted 
submarine warfare in retaliation agwinst the British blockade of the 
German coast. Wide war zones were marked off around the British 
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. Isles, and along the coasts of France and Italy. Notice was given that 
all vessels within these zones, but outside the safety lancs specified, 
would be sunk at sight. This violation of the ‘freedom of the seas,” 
for which America had always stood, proved to be the last straw, 
All the emotions of fear, hatred, and resentment, which had been 
mounting higher and higher, now demanded war, Diplomatic re- 
lations were severed with Germany, and after more American ships 
were sunk, President Wilson called Congress and asked for a dec- 
laration of war on Germany, On April 4, 1917, it was voted in the 
Senate 82 to 6 and two days latcr in the House by 373 to 50. ‘The 
world must be made safe for democracy,” said President Wilson. 
"We desire no conquest... . We are but the champions of the 
rights of mankind. ... We shalk fight ... for democracy... 
for the rights and libertica of small nations, for such a concert of 
free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make 
the world itself at last free."’ Seven months later war was also 
declared on Austria-Hungary. a 


4. Revative Srrenctu, Rzsources, AND Inuars or ‘tne 
BuviicErents ba 


The area of the World War rapidly widened until it covered the 
greater part of the civilized and uncivilized peoples of the globe. 
Never in all history had there been such a colossal conflict. All the 
great powers on carth with their far-flung colonial empires, and 
fifteen of the smaller states, were directly involved. The remaining 
states were in one way or another indirectly affected. The Central 
Powers totaled in geographical arca 2,225,000 square miles; in pop- 
ulation, 158,000,000; and in annual revenues about ‘4,000,000,000. 
The Entente Powers with all their allies covered 37,267,000 square 
miles; numbered 1,392.,000,000 people; and had a yearly income*of 
$6,881,000,000, Thus all races, all religions, and all degrees of civi- 
lization were involved in the struggle. Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary started the war with 1,306,000 troops ready for action, and 
Bulgaria and Turkey added 240,000 more. The reserved forces of 
the Central Powers numbered 10,600,000 while the unorganized, 
available strength was 17,600,000. The German colonial army had 
only 12,000 men. The standing armies of the Triple Entente totaled 
2,312,000 soldiers, and their total was strength was 13,380,000, while 
the available unorganized troops numbered 39,000,000. To these 
figures Japan added a war strength of 1,500,000 men; Italy 3,380,000; 
Portugal 1,260,000; Rumania 580,000; Greece 450,000; and the 
United States an.active army of 132,000 soldiers, a national guard 
of 144,000, and an unorganized militia of 20,000,000. Brance also 
had a colonial army of 134,000; Great Britain 118,000; Italy 22,000; 
and Portugal 8,000. The otlser allies oft the Entente contributed 
nothing to the fighting forces, All the armies in the so-called ''fif- 
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teen decisive battles of the world’’ would not equal in number the , 
soldiers who fought in a single campaign of this World War. 

This comparison of the actual and potential strength of the two 
sides seemed to give the Entente Allies a great advantage in both 
active troops and reserves. But chis was largely offset by the fact 
that the Russian soldices were poorly trained and equipped, and of 
inferior intelligence, Further the standing armies of Great Britain 
and the United States were small and it took many months to bring 
the enlisted and drafted men into good fighting form. On the 
contrary, Germany had developed war into an exact science, so that 
all the resources of the nation could be mobilized for immediate use. 
She had one of the best-prepared armics on earth, and took the 
greatest pains to insure an adequate supply of war munitions. The 
geography of Europe was showg on sarefully prepared military 
maps. All that science And invention could discover was used to 
increase military efficiency. Railroads for use in war were built to 
the western and eastern fronts, with great trunk lines over which 
large armies could be shifted back and forth like a shuttle, thus dou- 
bling their striking power. Germany's strong strategic position di- 
vided the forces of her foes and thus gave her an advantage. Her 
effective spy system gathered exhaustive knowledge about other 
countries, and enabled her to reduce war to what secmed to be a 
mathematical certainty. All of the large European states had 
systems of secret service, but none of them were superior to the 
German in extent and shrewdness. Finally, the civilians and all 
material resources were carefully studied to see how they might con- 
tribute to winning the war. 

Germany's superiority on land was offset by the supremacy of the 
Entente Allies on the ocean, The British navy, effectively mobilized 
in the opening days of the war, swept the German merchantimen from 
thé high,seas, and penned up the German fighting fleet in home 
harbors. When'the British naval strength was supplemented by 
that of France, Russia, Japan, Ital rs and the United States, the Cen- 
tral Powers realized that victory was possible only on land. To 
overcoine this handicap, the Germans developed the submarine, or 
U-boat, as a new type of ocean warship. 

If the war was to be decided by military power alone within a 
comparatively briefperiod of fierce fighting, the advantage lay with 
the Central Powers. On the other hand, if it were to become a test 
of wealth, natural resources, reserved man power, endurance, and 
morale, covering a long period of time, then the odds were greatly 
in favor of a triumph of the Entente Allies, The combined wealth 
of the Central Powers did not exceed $110,000,090,000, and nearly 
two-thirds of that sam was in Getmany alone. The wealth ofthe 
British Empire and of the United States each exceeded that of the 
Central Powers by many: billions. Fhe total wealth of those two 
states, plus that of France, Russia, Italy, Japan, Belgium, and Por- 
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tugal, was four times that of the Central Powers. In natural re- 
sources, such as minerals, coal, rubber, food, and clothing, the 
difference was even greater, Besides, Great Britain, France, and 
the United States, as great manufacturing states, had excellent ship- 
ping facilities, and easily turned their factories into plants for war 
supplics. Furthermore the sources of raw materials were open to 
them and closed in large measure to the Central Powers. 

From the standpoint of civilization, the two warring groups had 
many resemblances and also many differences. The Germans were 
regarded as one of the most progressive nations on ecaith, ranking 
with the leading western powers, but Austria-Hungary was not so 
advanced, Bulgaria still less, and the Turks were looked upon as a 
stagnant, backward people. The German emperor declared: ‘The 
German people will be the granite block on which the good God will 
build and complete his civilization of the world.'’ The Central 
Powers all had constitutions, and parliaments with popularly elected 
lower houses, but they were in spirit and practice autocratig, The 
Entente Allies were composed of four of the most democratic states 
on carth — Great Britain, France, the United States, and Italy; of 
two autocratic powers — Russia and Japan; and of a number of 
lesser powers all with popular governments. With the withdrawal 
of Russia from the war in 1917, the leadership of the Entente cause 
passed into the hands of the democratic states. Whatever the war 
may have been in the beginning, it ended in the opinion of the people 
of the Entente side as a contest between autocracy and democracy. 
The major powers of the two sides were Christians — some Protes- 
tants, others Catholic, With both camps were Jews and Mohamme- 
dans; and with the Ententge Allies fought adherents of all the faiths 
of Asia, As a whole, perhaps, the moral standards of the Entente 
Allics were higher than those of the Central Powers. No such stain 
as the Armenian massacres sullied the hands of the former. Both 
groups violated International Law. When the Entente pointed the 
accusing finger to Luxemburg and Belgium, the Central Powers 
called attention to Shantung and Grecce. ‘ 

In the realm of education, art, industrial and social progress, 
and domestic life, Germany bore an enviable reputation. Her scien- 
tists, artists, musicians, writers, professors, and inventors had won 
high fame. Among the Entente Allics, Russia, most of the Latin- 
American republics, China, and many of the colonies, lagged far 
behind in the race for intellectual and economic development, but the 
leading powers were among the most alert and advanced nations on 
earth, The conflict was one between two scts of ideas and two 
standards of culture — Teutonic, on the one hand; and Anglo- 
Amgrican and Latin, on the other. : 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE LEADING MILITARY EVENTS OF THE 
WORLD WAR, 1914-1918 


x, Tne Firnsr Yrar 


Dunne the first few days of August, 1914, two millions of men 
were mobilized by land and sea with clock-like precision to strike 
the first blow in the World War. Wlineteen German corps grouped 
in seyen mighty armics overran kuxemburg, invaded Belgium, and 
captured one city after another from Liege fo Brussels, After making 
their last important stand at Louvain, the Belgians were joined 
by the British and French, who, however, weve defeated and driven 
back until within a month che conquering Germans crossed the 
Marne river and were threatening Paris only fifteen miles away. 
In terror che French withdrew their capital to Bordeaux, In this 
crisis General Joffre said: ‘‘The hour has come to hold at all cost, 
and to die rather than give way.’ In the first Battle of the Marne 
on September 6~10 the German line, which had advanced too rapidly 
to be able to consolidate its gains, was shattered and forced to retreat 
to trenches along the Aisne river. Paris was nat taken. One of the 
decisive battles of the World War was won by the Lnrente Allies, 

The Germans next made a drive for the Channel ports. Antwerp 
was taken, but at Ypres che Allies, with the aid of warships at sea 
and the flooding of the country, held che Germans in check, The 
gigantic movements in the west now came to a standstill, and both 
sides settled down in fortified lines that ran from the Norgh Sea‘to 
Switzerland, Germany was in possession of pearly all of Belgium 
and northeastern France‘including the chief supply of coal and iron, 
Little Belgiuin was the chief victim of the frightful struggle. Her 
cities were put under tribute and ruined; her farms and villages were 
devastated; hier factories were dismantled; her chief citizens were 
taken prisoners and some of them exccuted;*the ancient library 
of the University of Louvain was burned; and the country was 
treated as a conquered province. ‘The old cathedral of Rheims in 
France was bombarded and almost destroyed. 

Meanwhile Russia, mobilizing more rapidly than was expected, 
sent one army into East Prussia and another into Galicia. General 
von Hindenburg in the Battle of Tannenberg deale the Russians a 
sevete blow and forced them out of Germany. In Galicia’ however, Boil of 
the Russians were masters of the whole region until General van Lesmeberg 
Hindenburg'’s capture of Warsaw and counter-offensive against 
Petrograd weakened the Russian line in Galicia and enabled the 
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Austro-Hungarians, with the help of General von Mackensen, to 
drive the Russians out of their country, The eastern battle front was 
now formed on a line running from Riga in the north to Czernowitz 
on the Rumanian border. 

While these things were transpiring, the Entente Allies undertook 
the daring and dangerous project of seizing Constantinople, which, 
it was thought, would induce the neutral Balkan states to enter the 
war on their side and thus permit another attack on Austria-Hungary 
from the south and also open a path for sending ammunition into 
Russia, Early in February, 1915, 2 combined ficet of British and. 
French men of war forced the entrance to the Dardanelles, In the 
“‘narrows"' a fierce engagement ensued between Turkish forces on 
land and the baceleships. Afger the destruction of several of the 
best warships, the fleet was forced to give up the attack, An unsuc- 
cessful attempt was mad® to take Gallipoli by land. By December, 
rgt5, the effort to capture Constantinople had proved to be so costly 
that the forces were withdrawn. The disappointment over this 
campaign was offsct, however, by the entrance of Italy into the war, 
thus establishing a southern fighting front and forcing Austria- 
Hungary to divide her forces to defend it. 


2. Tre Seconp Yrar or tun War 
At the beginning of the second year of the World War, the ad- 


vantage, as a whole, sccmed to lie with the Germanic Allies. They és 


held both the western and eastern fronts far outside of their own 
borders. The Entente Allies could point to the Marne victory and to 
the acquisition of the aid of Italy. The western front during the year 
was characterized by trench warfare along the front of 600 miles — 
a distance cqual to a line from New York to Chicago. No note- 
worthy gains were made on either side, The German effort to crush 
tlfe French line at Verdun, which lasted six months and cost the 
lives of half a milliog men, was defeated by the stubborn resistance 
of the French, buoyed up by the cry, ‘They shall not pass,'’ and an 
Allied attack on the Somme, th the cast, Russia under General 


Brusiloy made a second drive towards Galicia, The Teutonic line , 


was bent back, but not broken, and hence little was accomplished, 
The Balkan situation was changed in October, 1915, when 
Bulgaria joined theCentral Powers. The Serbians and Montenegrins, 
who had driven the Austto-Hyngarians out of their countries and 
even invaded the Dual Monarchy, were now attacked by General 
yon Mackensen on the north and by Bulgarians on the east. Hence 
by the close of 1915 Serbia was wholly eliminated as a fighting unit 
and Montenegro and Albania were overrun. An,open passage was 
made by the Central Powers to the Ottoman Empire, Still hoping 
to save something from the Balkan disasters, an Anglo-French force 
landed at Salonika in the face of trong opposition from Greece 
because of the violation of her territory. The Entente Allies justi- 
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fied their action on the ground of an invitation from the party led 
by Venizelos, previously prime minister, who was hostile to the 
neutral attitude taken by King Constantine. Au effort to move north- 
ward to relieve the Scrbians failed. War was also declared on little 
Portugal by Germany for having seized her interned ships, and 
Portugal sent a small army to the western front. The year ended 
with few important changes on cither side. 


3. Tun Tump Yuan ov vine War 


After the Battle of the Somme, the Germans on the western front, 
in March, 1917, withdrew to the Hindenburg line over a stretch one 
hundred miles long, completely devastating the 1,000 square miles 
they evacuated. Encouraged by thisetirement, the Entente Allies at- 
tempted two great offensives — qpe on the British section to retake 
Lens and St. Quentin; the other on thé’French section at Laon. 
Both movements failed to reach their objectives and the entrenched 
deadlock went on. . 

In the Balkans the situation was changed by the decision of 
Rumania ia August, 1916, to join the Eatente Allics. After penetrat- 
ing Transylvania in Hungary, her army was driven back by General 
von Mackensen, who took Bucharest, and in three weeks conquered 
the entice country. With the Rumanian disaster before his cyes, 
the king of Greece persisted in preserving the neutrality of his realm 
until deposed by the Entente Allies and replaced by his second son, 
Alexander, with Venizelos restored as prime minister. Then in 
June, 1927, under the armed threats of Ggeat Britain, Greece cast in 
her lot with the Allies. 

Resistance to che Central Powers on the eastern front was broken 
in March, 1917, by the Russian Revolution, Kerensky, as head of 
the government, inspired a new drive into Galicia in July, bue after 
some minor successes it collapsed completely. On Navember 7 
Kevensky was succeeded by the Bolsheviki ynder the leadership of 
Lenine and Trotsky, who demobilized the armies, and signed the 
peace treaty of Brest-Litovsk in February, 1918. Russia dropped 
out of the war, and the Germans were free to devote all their cnergies 
to the western and southern foes. 

The loss of Russia was offset hy the entry of the United’ States 
in April, 1917. Germany calculated that with unrestricted sub- 
marine watfare and the concentratign of all her force on the western 
front, she could win the war before American pacticipation could 
count for much. America’s first contribution was in the form of 
badly needed supplies and money. After mobilizing the navy and 
the small army,,President Wilson was authorized to increase the 
regular army by enlistments, and to raise r0,000,000 men py selective 
draft. In July 625,000 men were drawn, the National Guacd was 
summoned for service, and by September the new army was sent into 
training. By October Congress had appropriated nearly $x8,000,~ 
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000,000, taken over the railroads, and set thousands of factories to 
work producing war supplies. General Pershing hurried to Paris 
in June with a few troops, and on October 27 the first American shots 
were fired in France. In December 250,000 American troops landed 
in France, and a month later they were occupying a ‘certain sector” 
of the front-line trenches, For months the navy had been codperating 
with the Entente flcets. 


4. Tne Fourtn Yar or ine War 


The example of the United States was followed by some of the 
Latin-American republics, China, Liberia, and Siam. But in the fall 
of r917, the Entente cause received a serious shock in the Italian 
disaster. The Russian peace enabled the Central Powers to plan an 
overwhelming blow against Italy. Inea spectacular attack, the 
Italians were driven back*to the Piave river. Entente troops were 
hurried over the Alps, General Cadorna replaced General Diaz, and 
the route was checked. This setback resulted in che creation of an 
Allied general staff and various other boards ‘to supervise the 
general conduct of the war,’’ To counteract the Italian defeat, the 
British General, Byng, made an unexpected drive at the German line 
on the western front in the direction of Cambrai, With the aid of 
“tanks,”’ the German line was broken from Arras to St. Quentin, 
but before the gains could he adequately defended, a German counter- 
attack regained over half the territory lost. But this attack by the 
Allies heralded the break-through and open warfare of the coming 
spring. 

Meanwhile the British successes in the Neat East served further 
to equalize the Italian disaster, The Arabs of Hedjaz were en- 
couraged to declare their independence of Turkey and to set up the 
sherif of Mecca as sultan. A British force under General Allenby, 
statting {rom Cairo, invaded Palestine and by December, 1917, forced 
the surrender of Jerusglem. The small British force which had been 
slowly working its way up the Mesopotamian valley succeeded in 
March, 1917, under General Mauddin taking Bagdad, the key to that 
tegion, 

In the spring of 1918 Generals Ludendorlff and von, Hindenburg 
planned 2 colossal offensive drive on three fronts. The Bulgarians 
wete to sttike the Entente forces in Macedonia, The Austro-Hun- 
garians were to attack Italy, And all the other available troops were 
to crush the French and British on the western front and thus win 
a decision before the Americans could send their full man power 
across seas) Unlimited submarine warfare was to help win the vic- 
tory, which was predicted before autumn, Seven mighty armies were 
massed to strike the fatal blow at the joint of the Bricish and French 
forces in the Somme yalley, Emperor William I went to the general 
headquatters at Spa to announce the triumph to the nation. The 
first onslaught in March divided the British from the French. The 
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next month a terrific blow was aimed at the British, while the world 
held its breath, and Field Marshal Haig told his soldiers that they 
wete fighting with their ‘backs to the wall’ and that ‘every posi- 
tion must be held to the last man,’’ because the “freedom of mankind 
depends alike upon the conduct of cach onc of us.’’ The shortened 
British lines, aided by French reserves, held, Germany won 800 
square miles at a cost of half a million men. In May a thid offensive 
was begun against the French which by June reached Chatcau- 
Thierry, only 43 miles from Paris. There it slowed down. The 
promised victory had not come. At Chateau-Thierry and Belleau 
Wood American troops took a conspicuous part, 9 

For a month the mighty armed camps faced cach other. Then in 
July the Germans made a last desperate push in the second Battle of 
the Matne. It failed, and the French and Americans took the oflen- 
sive. The German teserves were exhaustéd; their munitions were 
now of inferior quality; their air service had passed its zenith; their 
generals were discredited; and discontent arose at home, The United 
States by November rx, r918 had 2,500,000 men in the field, The 
German armies continued to retreat, fighting as they went, until by 
September they were back on the Hindenberg linc. All through 
October the Teutonic front from Belgium to Sedan was broken and 
pressed back. The Americans took St. Mihiel, the Argonne Foresr, 
and Sedan, Finally on November 31, 1918, at five o'clock in the 
morning, the terms of the armistice were signed. 


5. Tue War i Asta ann Arnica 


The possessions of the European belligerents in Asia would have 
catried the war into that-continent had not the Asiatic countries 
like Japan, China, Siam, and Turkey become active participants. 
As it was, practically the whole of Asia was involved. Japan, after 
declaring war on Germany, blockaded the harbor of Kiau-shau, and 
with the aid of British Indian troops capturad Tsing-tau and seized 
the whole Shantung peninsula, the German islands in the Pacific 
Ocean north of the equator, were also taken by Japan, while the 
Australians and New Zealanders took those in the southern Pacific, 
During the conflict China sent 150,000 ‘'coolies’’ to France as war 
laborers. Men from Siberia, India, and other parts of Asia fought on 
European soil. In western Asia, the British atdd French conquered 
valuable portions of the Turkish Esupire, and the Russians in 1916 
invaded Turkish Armenia. 

Tn Africa, during the first years of the war, Anglo-French forces 
took Togoland from Germany, and troops from South Aftica invaded 
German Southwest Africa, The next year General Botha completed 
the conquest’of the latter colony, and the Cameroons came whder Anglo- 
French control. Parts of Southeast Africa were conquered by Gen- 
etal Smuts in 1916, but it wa not until *he close of the war that 
the British gained possession of the entire region. Egypt was made 
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a British protectorate. African troops, white and black, shed their 
blood on the European hattlefields. 


6. Tut War on tite Sras 


From the outset of the war, it was understood among the Entente 
Powers that France and Russia would check Germany and Austtia- 
Hungary on land, while Great Britain would defeat them on the sea. 
The mobilization of the British navy was quite as spectacular and 
cMfective as the mobilization of the German army. Control of the 
sea was absolutely vital to the life of Great Britain; to Germany it 
was a matter ofssecondary importance. British warships almost 
immediately blockaded the German coast, tied up the German battle- 
ships in their harbors, kept the paths of the seas open for supplies 
and the movement of troops, andsstooé between Germany and het 
dream of world power, The German Far Eastern squadron of eight 
cruisers escaped from Kiao-chau. Five of them defeated a British 
squadron off Chile in 1924, but four of them were sunk and the fifth 
wrecked, The other three cruisers turned commerce raiders and 
inflicted much damage on Entente shipping before they were de- 
stroyed. Within ¢ week after the outbreak of the war, German 
commerce was driven from the oceans into home and neutral ports. 

Germany's reaction to this carly defeat on the water and the 
blockade of her ports was the declaration of a counter-blockade of 
the British and French coasts. Her only means of enforcing this 
blockade was the submarine, or U-boat. This new type of war 
vessel was improved until it had a radius of action of 5,000 miles. 
All the powers had submarines, but their use was advantageous only 
to the Central Powers, who hoped to have the benevolent neutrality 
of the United States in attacking the navy of Great Britain. During 
the early stages of the war, America was in serious disagreement 
with the British over contraband, the blockade, and the mails, 
and sent many strong, notes of protest to the British government. 
When Germany placed all food supplies under governmental control, 
the British extended contraband to include all food stuffs. Germany 
retaliated by declaring a ‘‘ war zone”’ around the British Isles, threat- 
ened to destroy evety enemy merchantinan found in the.''zone,"’ and 
warned neutrals of the danger of entering it. This novel naval vessel, 
which was used to patrol the ‘*zone,"’ had not yet been given a legal 
status under International Laws which required that merchantmen 
must first be warned before being searched for contraband. If they 
resisted, they might be sunk; otherwise they must be taken to port, 
or if for good reasons sunk, the safety of the passengers and crew 
must be assured. The undersea boat could not mect these require- 
ments, bechuse it was unsafe to give watnings, and there was no 
Space to care for the passengers and crew of vessels destroyed. The 
submatine had to act quickly and setretly, The American govern- 
ment informed the German government that it would be held to 
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“strict accountahility'’ for its illegal acts on the sea. The British 
government replicd to the German blockade by refusing to permit 
any vesscls to sail to German ports and by confiscating all goods 
destined for the Central Powers. 

The sinking of the Lusitania in 1915 by a submarine made it clear 
that Germany could not count on the United States to help her to 
break the British blockade, but the German U-boat campaign came 
dangerously near to success. Disputes over the use of the U-boats 
grew more aggravating until the order for their unrestricted use 
after February 1, 1917, helped to draw the United States into the 
wat. Up to January, 1918, the total losses of che Fiytente and neueral 
shipping was 11,800,000 gross tons with an estimated value of 
$8,000,000,000.. New methods of meeting the submarine led to a per- 
ceptable decline in the sinkings. Filithermore, to offset the losses, 
up to that date some 6,600,000 tori$ of newavessels were buile, After 
that date the new vessels exceeded those destroyed. ‘Thus the 
German submarine was not only a great blunder; it was a failure, 
OF the 441 submarines, which Germany had built by November, 
1918, 343 had becn either captured or destroyed. 

, Besides the activity of the submarines, the only other operations 
of the Central Powers on the sea were the sovéing of mines, the 
destructive work of an occasional raider, and the bombardment of 
English coast towns. Only once did the German high-seas fleet 
venture out for battle, The resulting Battle of Jutland in the North 
Sea was the only gigantic naval engagement of the entire war. Both 
sides lost heavily, and both sides laid claim to the victory, Great 
Britain's position as mistress of the sea, however, was not shaken, 


7. Tre War in ten Air 


The World War differed {rom all previous conflicts in the unpre- 
cedented number of airships used. Only six years previous to its 
outbreak had power-driven flight through the air developed into a 
reality, bue by rgrq i¢ had become one of the stost spectacular incer- 
national sports. During the first year the one-man airplane was 
employed as the eyes of the armics. When in the second year a 3,000 
pound weight was dropped from an airship, effective hombing from 
the skies betame common, Specialized two-seaters of incredible 
speed operated by day and night, as spies, scouts, guides for artillery, 
“bombers,'’ and photographers. By 1916 flying became organized 
into regular squads and large formarions, and air battles hecame fa- 
mous, The feats of daring attracted the attention of the whole 
world and produced a new class of heroes. The British used large 
flying-boats to attack the submarines, When the war ended, this 
weapon of warfate had developed into one of the decisive factors. 
Thousands were in usc along the fighting fronts on land and over 
wide areas of the sca. The art_of flying had heen advanced through 
“looping,” “turns,” “rolling,” and “spinning."’ Inventions and 
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scientific discoveries enabled this machine co perform feats that 
taxed the imagination, The Zeppelin type of airship was used by the 
leading belligerents for bombing and patrol duty. War in the air 
was the only branch of military service that seemed to perpetuate the 
earlier type of chivalry in warfare. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
MAKING PEACE 


x. Firsr Peace Drive or tru Cenrran Powsrs 


Nexr in importance to the responsibility for starting the war 
is the responsibility for prolonging it unnecessarily, After the war 
had lasted a year and a half when they had given up any hope of an 
easy of certain victory, the Central Powers believed the psychological 
mament had come to make a drive for peace. Hence they asked 
the neutral powers and the pope to tonsult th¢ Entente Allies about 
“an appropriate basis for"the e®tablishment of a lasting peace,” 
Replying to the proposal, the tsar of Russia said that the time was 
not ripe for peace since Russia's war aims — Constantinople and a 
free Poland — had not been realized. Italy, France, Great Britain, 
and nine Allied states, declared that “no peace is possible so long as 
the Allies have not secured reparation for violated rights and lib- 
etties; recognition of the principle of nationaticy; and the free 
existence of small states."” 

Speaking for the neutrals, President Wilson next asked both bel- 
ligerents to state their war aims in plain terms, hoping: ‘It may be 
that peace is nearer thaft we know.'" He proposed a" peace without 
victory,"’ which would recognize: (1) a ftce Poland; (2) security 
for all people; (3) free access to the seas for all states; (4) the limi- 
tation of armaments; and (5) the adoption of the Monroe Doctrine 
for the whole world, But'the declaration of war on Germany four 
months later put a stop to all peace talk in the United States except 
among the pacifists and Pro-Germans. In the Entente countries, 
however, President Wilson's suggestion for a ‘‘n¢gotiatel peace” 
was utged by (x) liberals, who feared Gerifany might gain pos- 
session of Russian man ‘power end thus prolong the war indefi- 
nitely; (2) capitalists, who dreaded a wave of post-war revolutions; 
G3) pacifists, who denounced the war as immoral and futile; 
(4) Christians, who disliked to sce the followers of Chrise killing 
one another; and (5) old-time diplomats, who, believed that more 
could be accomplished through intrigue than by fighting. The sey- 
eral German chancellors encouragdl these pacific efforts in other 
countrics because there was a genuine desire for peace, in the Central 
Empites. Lloyd George, Poincaré, Clemenceau, and others, bent on 
crushing Germany, would hear nothing of peace. 

° 


~ .2. Pzace Prorosats or Porr Brnzpicr XV * 

The head of the Roman Catholic Church, Pope Benedict XV, who 
was installed into office a few weeks after*the war began, suggested 
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on August 1, 1917, to both sides the following peace terms: (1) the 
substitution of moral for military force in international affairs; 
(2) a mutual disarmament; ©) freedom of the seas; (4) arbitra- 
tion; (5) ‘'self-determination”’ for terticorial disputes; (6) no in- 
demnities; and (7) the restoration of all occupicd regions. President 
Wilson answered the pope's proposals for the Entence Allies by draw- 
ing a sharp line between the autocratic German government and the 
German people; and by declaring that negotiations for peace with 
the former were out of the question. Hence he called upon the 
German people to repudiate their rulers, 

Six months lager President Wilson presented to Congress ‘The 
program of the world's peace’’ in his famous ‘Fourteen Points’’: 
(2) the abolition of secret diplomacy and treaties; (2) removal of 
economic barriers; (3) freedom’of the seas; (4) reduction of arma- 
ments; (5) adjustment of solonial @laims’in che interest of the people 
concetned; (6) aid to Russia to rehabilitate her national life; 

restpration of Belgium; (8) evacuation of France and the return 
of Alsace-Lotraine; (9) readjustment of Italy's frontiers; (to) au- 
tonomy for subject nationalitics in Austria-Hungary; (11) restora- 
tion of the Balkan: states; (12) self-government for non-Turkish 
nationalities and tite freedom of the Dardanelles for all ships; (23) an 
independent Poland; and (x4) a League of Nations. These items, 
elaborated by President Wilson in subsequent addresses, formed the 
progtam of the Entente war aims during the latter part of the struggle 
and by the terms of the armistice were to serve as the basis for peace. 
In stating the British war aims Lloyd George accepted (7), (x2); 
(22), and (24) of the “' Fourteen Points"’ and added the ‘'reconsider- 
ation’’ of the Alsace-Lorraine question and the disposal of the 
German colonies in accordance with the desire of the natives, . 
The Central Powers, in answer to the pope's peace plea, announced 
that they were in favor of the substitution of moral for physical force, 
the reduction of armaments, and the freedom of the seas. In reply 
to President Wilson’s * Fourteen Points'’ and the British war aims, 
they accepted most of them, but ide it clear that Germatry was to 
retain most of Alsace-Lorrainc, and that the frontiers of Russia, 
Italy, and the Balkan states were to be settled by local agreement. 
The Belgian problem and northern France were to bd left to the 
peace conference, 


3. Russia’sePzace Eprorts 


After che Russian Revolution in March, 1917, the All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets in Moscow conditioned their support of the war 
upon the formula of ‘'no annexations and no indemnities,"' The 
provisional, government asked the Entente Allies to assent to this 
provision, but the request was refused. Prime Minister Kerensky 
met with no better succesg in begging the Entente Allies to restate 
their war aims in order to hold Russia in the war. The sadicals 
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then began to say that there was no difference between the purposes 
of the two warring groups. When the Bolshevists seized the govern- 
ment, they telegraphed all the belligerents proposing a three months’ 
armistice to discuss peace terms. Receiving no answer, the famous 
“secret treaties’’ showing the imperialistic ‘nims of the Entente 
Allies were made public. Then Russia formed an armistice with the 
Central Powers and proposed fifteen articles of peace: , (1) self-gov- 
ernment for Poland, Lithuania, and the Letts; (2.) autonomy for 
Armenia; (3) a plebiscite for Alsace-Lorraine; (4)-festoration of 
Belgium by an international indemnity; (5) access to the sea for 
Serbia and autonomy for Bosnia-Herzegovina; 6) plebiscites for 
contested Balkan and (7) Italian territories; (8) restoration of 
Rumania, and CQ ) Persia and Gregce; (10) gerurn of the German 
colonies; (12) neutralization of all waterways; (x2) no indemnitics; 
(a3) prohibition of economic boycotts; (14) a peace congress chosen 
by the legislatures of the states, and abolition of all secret treaties; 
and (x5) general disarmament and the substitution of mMitia for 
standing armies, The Entente Allies refused to have anything to do 
with these peace proposals; and the Central Powers also ignored 
them in forcing upon Russia humiliating terms of peace, 


4. Prace Trrms IN tim ARMIsTicn 


It became apparent by the spring of 1918, that nothing short of 
a military decision would bring peace. The Central Powers cast all 
their stakes on one fittal effort in the west, and lost. Since Germany 
was no longer able to give adequate defense to her weaker allies, 
they fell one by one. Bulgaria, with her lines broken and Sofia 
threatened, on September 30, 1978, surrendered unconditionally, and 
her tsar, Ferdinand, abdicated, Turkey, isolated from her partners, 
collapsed and agreed to an armistice the next month. The Austro- 
Hungarians, after a feeble attack on Italy, were swept hack in one 
of the greatest disasters of the war and on November q surrendered, 
President Wilson's diplomacy and Marshal Foch's military leadership 
forced Germany to bow to the thevitable, Chancellor Prince Maxi- 
milian appealed directly to President Wilson for a cessation of hos- 
tilities. Mutinies in the German navy and among the soldiers at the 
front, caused General Ludendorff to resign, Revolution was growing 
behind the lines among the German people. On November 5, Presi- 
dent Wilson notified Germany that Marshal Foch was empowered 
to conclude an armistice in accord with the ‘‘Fourteen Points,” 
excepting (1) freedom of the seas, to which Great Britain objected, 
and (2) compensation to the Entente for civilian losses, ‘The hard 
terms of the artaistice were signed an November rr: (1) the evacua- 
tion of Belgium, France, and Luxemburg within two wetks; (2) the 
evacuation of all territory west of the Rhine within one month; 
(3) Entente occupation of the west bankeof the Rhine and the chief 
crossings; (4) renunciation of the German treaties with Russia aud 
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Rumania; (5) the surrender of German submarines and warships, 
together with 5,000 locomatives, 5,0co motor lorries, and 150 railway 
cats; and (6) continuance of the economic blockade. The armistice 
was renewed from time to time until the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed several months later. Within a few weeks Alsace-Lorrainc 
wis giving a frenzied welcome to a French army, and by December 
the Entente troops were in possession of the Rhine valley. 


5. Tur Parts Peace Conrernnce 


Having by revolution ranged herself among the democratic 
republics, Germasy hoped that the terms of peace, which were to 
be in accord with the 'Fourtecn Points,"* would be reasonably mod-~ 
erate, But the victory of the Bntente Allies was so complete that 
they were tempted to"think more @f their selfish national ambitions 
than of an ideal justice hd the future welfare of the world, The 
peoples of the carth were Jed to believe that after the autocratic 
powersewere defeated, the peace conference would lay the foundations 
for a new world order of democracy, peace, and security. Bue the 
statesmen of the Entente states, while professing adherence to these 
roseate dreams, had to face hard, practical facts: (1) The hatred 
aroused against Getmany demanded a crushing punishment and the 
substitution of vengeance for justice. (2) Most of the.Encente Allics 
had specific wrongs to be righted, ot ambitious ‘‘ vital interests’’ to 
be realized. France was determined to recover Alsace-Lorraine and 
to secure guarantecs against future German attacks. Great Britain, 
desired to protect her Empire by destroying German rivalry on the 
high seas. Italy thought of Italia érredenta and the contro) of the 
Adriatic. Japan had her eyes on the Shantung peninsula. Serbia 
dreamed of an outlet to the sca. (3) Submerged nationalities like 
Poland, Finland, Ireland, Egypt, and the Slavs in Austria-Hungary 
wanted political independence. (4) The Entente Alliance had been 
built up in part by segect treaties, which guaranteed to individual 
members certain territories and other concessions. For instance, 
Russia was promised Constantinople and all of Poland; France was 
to extend her territory to the Rhine; Great Britain was to have the 
bulk of the German colonies; and Italy was promised adequate 
“compensations.”’ Naturally the fulfillment of these engagements 
was now demanded. 

The United States was the anly great power among the Allies 
that did not have any selfish ambitions to gratify. She had not been 
a party to the secret commitments — in fact, ir seems that she was 
kept in ignorance of their real significance until the war was won. 
The first of the ‘‘ Fourteen Points,"" which Germany had accepted as 
the basis for peace, insisted upon ‘‘open covenants." But a wide 
chasm soon appeared between the altruistic expectations of an 
intelligent public opiniom in the werld, and the concrete, secret 
obligations madé ‘by the Entente governments under the stress of 
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war. To make matters worse, national divergences began to appear 
among the victors. To insure harmony, ic was decided to exclude 
the Central Powers from the Peace Conference altogether until final 
terms were drawn up. Out of deference to the heroic part played by 
France in defeating the foe, Paris was selected for the Conference. 
President Wilson sailed for Europe in December, 1918, and in a hasty 
tour through Great Britain, France, and Italy explained the ‘ Four- 
teen Points,"’ predicting a new era to the enthusiastic and hopeful 
multitudes. 

The Paris Peace Conference on January 18, 1919, held its first 
session. The leading statesmen, gencrals and aliplomats of the 
Entente states were present — about 7o all told — of whom the most 
important were Clemenceau and Marshal Foch of France; Lloyd 
George and Balfour of Great Byjrain; Wilsén and Lansing of the 
United States; Orlando and Sonnino of Italy; and Saionji of Japan. 
A host of experts, secretaries, reporters, moving picture men, and 
representatives of all kinds of ‘‘causes’’ overcrowded Paris. The 
press reported the proceedings to an expectant world, The Inter- 
Allied Supreme War Council and the Informal Conference of the five 
great Entente Powers — Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and the 
United States — created the following machinéry to draw up the 
treaty of peace: 

x. The Supreme Council consisting of two representatives from 
the five great ‘Powers with special interests," formulated all pro- 

osals, heard all claims, and made all rules of procedure. It was 
‘known as the ‘Big Five" and the ‘Council of Ten," and was pat- 
terned after the Congress of Vienna held in 1815. It was soon te- 
duced to President Wilson. and the four premicrs. Then Japan was 
dropped, and the ‘Big Four" determined all questions. In the end 
Italy withdrew and the ‘Big Three’ —~ Wilson, Lloyd George, and 
Clemenceau — settled the remaining problems. All thg sessions 
wete secret. : 

2, Special committees, appointed by the Supreme Council, 
studied the particular, importantissucs and reported back to it, 

3. Sub-commictees of specialists and experts investigated all 
sorts of disputes and proposed changes and made recommendations 
to the special committees. . 

4. The General Congress composed of from one to five repre- 
sentatives of the 32 Entente and Agociated Powers, each with but 
one vote, in plenary session heard the recommendations of the 
Supreme Council and ratified them, 

After four months of cffort, under high pressure and amidst 
much wrangling, in which the ‘' Fourteen Points" were compromised 
with nationalistic ambitions, the treaty with Germany, containing 
1,000 articles and about 80,000 words — ‘‘an cpitome of the affairs 
of the world’’ — was accepted on May @by the General Congress. 
Portugal, France, China, and Italy made reservations. The next day 
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the Germans were handed the treaty. For six weeks they tried to 
secure a modification of the stringent terms, and presented counter- 
proposals in 60,000 words. The Supreme Council made some minor 
concessions, answered the objections, and demanded acceptance or 
refusal before June 23. On that date the German National Assembly 

Signing of the by a vate of 237 to 138 accepted the treaty unconditionally. The 

Piste last dramatic act in the tragedy occurred on June 28 in the hall of 
mirrors in the palace of Versailles, where in 1871 the German Empire 
had been created. There the Peace of Versailles was signed by 
Germany and 30 of the Entente Allics, China alone refusing. On 
July 9 the GermanrNational Assembly by a vote of 208 to 115 ratified 
the treaty, which in so many ways undid the work of the Iron 
Chancellor, Bismarck, and his masters, the Hohenzollerns, and also 
remade the map of Eufope and thegworlc 

The territorial change made by the treaty deprived Germany of 
15 per cent of her European territory, to per cent of her population, 

Territorial and all ker colonies. She ceded Alsace-Lorraine {ree of debt to France; 

changes Eupen, Malmedy, and part of Moresnet to Belgium; Memel to Lith- 
uania; most of West Prussia and East Silesia to Poland; a portion of 
Upper Silesia to Czecho-Slovakia; and Danzig to the Entente Allics. 
Other sections, like the Saar Basin, Schleswig, and certain portions of 
East and West Poland and Upper Silesia were to be settled by popular 
vote. Asa result, North Schleswig went to Denmark. Upper Silesia 
went to Poland by vote of the League of Nations, but was later 
divided. The plebiscite in the Saar Basin will not be held until 
1934. German leases and rights in China, together with her islands 
in che goreh Pacific went to Japan. Her other colonial possessions 
went to Great Britain, France, and Belgium, and she was forbidden 
to annex Austria, Thus millions of German citizens were transferred 
to alicn rule, 

By thg political terms of the treaty, the Entente Allies were 
given a free hand in dealing with Russia, Turkey, Bulgaria, and 
Austria-Hungary. The complete sovereignty of Belgium, Austria, 
Cuecho-Slovakia, and Poland was tecognized. The military power 
of Germany was broken by the surrender of her navy, the abolition 
of compulsory military service, the reduction of her army to 100,000 

Military and men, the limitation of factories for war materials and aircraft, and 

nauk tees che destruction of ail forts on the Rhine and on the island of Heti~ 
goland, The Kiel Canal was gpened to all nations. Finally pro- 
vision was made for the trial of Emperor William IL and other 
German leaders for the violation of International law-——a provision 
that was never carried out. The west bank of the Rhine and the 
bridgeheads were to be held by the Entente troops to enforce the 
terns of tlie treaty. 

By the economic clauses of the treaty Germany lost the greater 
part of her coal and iron mines, yet for ten years she was to supply 
France with 7,000,000 tons of coal annually, and Belgium and Italy 
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each with a total of 8,000,000 tons of coal yearly, In 1920 the total 
for all was reduced to 2,000,000 tons monthly, with the privilege 
of money payments instead. Germany accepted responsibility for 
all damages to civilians in the war, and agreed to pay an indemnity 
which was fixed in 1921 at approximately $33,000,000,000 of which 
$5 ,000,000,000 was to be paid by May of that year, The payments 
were later reduced co $500,000,000 annually. Germany surrendered 
all her large merchantinen, half her small merchant ships, and a pare 
of her fishing boats and river craft — nearly two million tons gross. 
She was required to reconstruct the devastated areas with her 
own live stock, machinery, and materials. She had to pay the costs 
of the armies of occupation. No tariff discriminations were to be 
made against any Allied nation for 4 period of five years, and certain 
German rivers were to be opened for free navigation. 

To deal with social and economic unrest throughout the world, 
the treaty provided for an annual International Labor Organization 
and a permanent International Labor Office, Each state, lowever, 
was left free to accept the recommendations of these bodies. The 
following principles were recognized: (1) labor is not a commodity; 
(2) employers and employees have the right to organize; (3) equal 
treatment of workers; and (4) the protectioh and education of 
children. Between xg9t9 and 1923 four international conferences 
were held at which a large number of measures were adopted to 
ptomote social welfare. Albert Thomas of France was appointed 
sthe director of the Labor Office at Geneva, and had 300 persons 
tepresenting 2.8 nations on his staff. There are now §5 members of the 
Organization, which publishes weekly and monthly papers, and 
special reports. ' 

Before the close of the year ror9, most of the signatories had 
ratified the Treaty of Versailles. China accepted it with reservations 
concerning Shantung. The American Senate refused to gpprove it 
without important changes. After waiting,for che United States 
until January ro, 1920, the ratifying powers deposited their certifi- 
cates at Paris, and it went into immediate effect. Fourteen of the 
hostile nations resumed friendly relations with Germany. The 
United States remained technically ac wae with her until a separate 
treaty of peace was negotiated with Germany October 18, 1921. 
The Treaty of Versailles which should have paeified Rurope proved. 
illusory. Its harsh cerms were due tp Allied distrust of Germany and 
to lack of trust in their own principles. It was a treaty of penalties, 
not of peace and amity — ‘'a peace for which there was no prece- 
dent."’ General Smuts, after signing the treaty, said that it did not 
contain a real peace, but that the machinery it created for amending 
the treaty would bring peace after war passions had died out. 
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6, Tun Leacur or Nations 


The treaty created The League of Nations, which was said to be 
one of the purposes of the World War, Its object was ‘to pramote 
international codperation, peace and security." The first members 
were increased in number until there were 55 in 1925, leaving only 
nine states on earth which were not members. By 1923 Germany, 
Russia, Turkey, and the United States were codperating with the 
League in one way or another. The governmental machinery of the 
League consists of (1) the Assembly which is composed of from 
one to three representatives from each state. Thus far it has met 
annually, its sessions are public, and it has helped to solve many 
international problems. (2) The Council consisted of nine mem- 
bers originally — the‘ Big Five’’,and four others chosen by the 
Assembly. Since the Unieed States refused to join the League, the 
number of members remained eight until 1923, when it was increased 
to ten. Upto 1923, 24 sessions were held at which 815 decisions were 
made, many of which settled ugly disputes that might have ended 
in war, (3) The permanent Secretariat at Geneva under the lender- 
ship of the Englishman, Sir Eric Drummond, with a large stall of 
300 assistants, repreSenting 36 nationalitics, has becn exceptionally 
busy in looking after the business of the League. (4) The Permanent 
Court of International Justice with eleven judges and four deputy 
judges held its first session in 1922. It has already settled several 
important cases, and given its opinions on half a dozen disputed 
questions. Forty-seven states were members in 1925, + 3 

The League of Nations came into existence primarily to enforce 
the terms of the treaties of peace, to bring about a reduction of arma- 
ments, and to prevent war. Its members promised to protect each 
other's territory and independence against outside attack, ‘ALL 
turcaties inconsistent with the objects of the Leagne were to be abro- 
gated, and future-treaties were to he registered with the Secretariat. 
By 1923 over 300 international engagements were filed and printed. 
The Monroe Doctrine was recognfzed as a means of keeping the 
peace, Although severely criticized for its defects, yer the League 
was one of the best results of the war and, on the whole, the most 
constructive work accomplished by the Paris Peace Conference. It 
settled disputes overthe Aaland islands, between Poland and Lith- 
uania, and over Upper Silesia, Albania, and astern Galicia, Te 
prepared a plan for the financial reconstruction of Austria and 
Hungary. It formulated an international treaty to abolish the 
evils of the opium traffic and other dangerous drugs. It averted a 
threatened war of Italy against Greece. It has taken steps to stop 
the white stave traffic, to prevent epidemics, and to safeguard! public 
health. It has proposed means for improving international commu- 
nication and transit. It appointed committees on intellectual co- 
operation, and on international economics and finance. It supervised 
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the new system of colonial control through mandates, and sought to 
protect minorities in their rights. With these auspicious beginnings, 
the supporters of the League believe that it will develop into one 
of the most useful agencies for the advancement of the civilization 


of the earth. 


7. Truatizs or Peace wrrn Ausrria-Huncary, 
BuigariA AND TurKry 


After much delay the treaty of peace with Austria was signed 
on September 10, 1919, and ratified the next month by the Austrian 
National Assembly. It forced her to recognize tite independence of 
Hungary, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and Jugo-Slavia. Thus Austria 
was left as a small independent Republic with an area smaller than 
Ireland and consisting of the poarest part of*the Empire at that, a 
population under 7,000,000, an army of $0,000 volunteers, and no 
seaport. A war indemnity of a ‘‘reasonable sum'’ was to he paid 
before May x, 1921. The economic penalties were similar to those 
inflicted on Germany. Thus Austria — ‘‘ the fragment of a nation” 
— was left in a most desperate condition. After several years of chaos 
the League of Nations agreed to stabilize her finances in order that 
she might live. The principle of self-determination was denied her 
by an ordet that she could not join Germany. 

The treaty of Neuilly made with Bulgaria on November 27, 1919, 
gave the Dobrudja to Rumania, Thrace to Greece, and most of 
‘Macedonia to Serbia, Thus all the Bulgarian gains in the Balkan 
Wars were lost and she was deprived of a seacoast, leaving her about 
as large as the state of Ohio with 4,500,000 inhabitants, Her army 
was restricted to 20,000 men, an indemnity of $445,000,000 was 
assessed against her payable in 37 years, and severe economic penalties 
were laid on her. The treatment of Bulgaria was most unwise and 
unjusc, and will keep the Balkan problem unscttled. . 

The conclusion of a treaty of peace with Eyingat'y was delayed by 
the creation of a Soviet Republic under Bela Kun. But Rumanian 
troops drove him from power. After a National Assembly was 
elected in 1920, a treaty of peace was signed at the Trianon June 4, 
Hungary was deprived of all her non-Magyar regions — Slovakia 
went to Czecho-Slovakia, Transylvania to Rumania, Croatia to 
Jugo-Slavia, and the Banat was divided between the last two powers. 
In all cases of doubt or dispute, Hungary lost out in regard to the fix- 
ation of boundaries, She was left with an area of about half that of 
Finland, 10,000,000 people, and completely cut off from the sea. 
She was saddled with a large war indemnity, and onerous economic 
exactions were imposed. Her army was limited to 30,000 soldiers. 
Count Apponyi, the liberal leader, denounced the treatf as a ‘rag 

rof iniquity.” 

The settlement of question®concerning*the Ottoman Empire were 
perplexing and difficult, largely because of the secret treaties concern- 
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ing the partition of the country and the subject Jewish and Chrisciat 
nationalities. It was not until August 10, 1920 that che Turkis! 
delegates signed the treaty of Sevres. By the treaty, Turkey cedec 
Thrace and the Afgean islands to Greece;, Smyrna was put undet 
Greek administration with che right to annex it in five years if fa- 
vored by a plebiscite; Italy sccured the Dodekanese islands, Rhodes, 
and jurisdiction over Adalia; and Mesopotamia, Palestine, Syria, 
Armenia, and Hedjaz became independent — the first two under a 
British mandate, and the third under a French mandate. Kurdistan 
also became autonomous, and the British proteceorace over Egypt 
and annexation of Cyprus were confirmed. Constantinople was to 
temain the capital but the Straits were neutralized under an interna- 
tional commission. Thus Turkey lost 440,000 square miles of land 
and nearly 12,000,000 'subjects, leaying ag area somewhat less than 
the new German Republé, with 8,000,000 inhabitants. Turkish 
finances were put into the hands of Great Britain, France, and Italy. 
The army was reduced to 50,000 men and the navy was abolished. 
Although the sultan continued to reside in Constantinople, he lost 
his political and military control over it. The Christian dream of 
the expulsion of the Turks from Europe scemed to be almost a 
teality. The jealotisy and distrust among the Entente Powers, 
however, prevented its realization. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 
RESULTS OF THE WORLD WAR 


x. Losses iw Lire ann Proprrry 


Or all the sovereign states on earth only r4 preserved neutrality 
during the war — 6 in Europe, 7 in Latin Ameriga, and 1 in Aftica, 
Against the 4 Central Powers were ranged 32. states — 15 in open 
warfare on all of them; 12 against one or more of them; and 5 with 
severed diplomatic relations. Ngyer in all history, ancient or modern, 
had there been assembled such an aggregate of man power for human 
combat. The Central Powers officially mobilized nearly 20,000,000 
men; and the Entente Allies over 40,000,000 — making a grand total 
of 60,000,000. In addition, the neutral powers of Europe, for defense, 

¢ kept their own armies mobilized to war strength. Furthermore the 
belligercnts utilized the entire civilian population for such work as 
was necessary to wage a successful war, and alsé appropriated all the 
material resources for the same purpose. 

Of the 60,000,000 men mobilized, over 13 per cent, or about 
8,000,000 were killed in action or died of wounds. The wounded 
numbered more than 19,000,000, of whom 6,000,000 became total 

“wrecks. The Central Powers lost 3,000,000 dead and 8,000,000 
wounded; the Entente 5,000,000 dead and 11,000,000 wounded. 
Russia, Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, the British Empire, 
Italy, Serbia, and Belgium, in che order named, lost the most men by 
death. Over 7,000,000 were tcported prisoners or “missing."’ The 
total casualties were slightly under 32,000,000. To these numbers 
should be added the civilian victims on land and sea — those who 
were drowned or slain by engines of war, of who died from famine, 
disease, gricf, and massacre, "For instance: 692 Americans and 
20,620 British were killed on the sea; 1,2.70 British men, women and 
children were killed: by air raids and bombardments; 4,000,000 
Christians and Jews were massacred or starved by the Turks; and 
4,000,000 above normal died fromepidemics. These deaths of civilians 
would bring the total toll of human life up to 17,000,000. Nor did 
the death roll stop with the armistices, because the years following 
witnessed a death-rate, due cither directly or indirectly to the war, 
almost as high as during the conflict. These losses will be reflected 
in the coming generations. The soldiers and sailors killed were the 
best youth of the race; and the civilians who perished ewere largely 
women and children. The birth-rate in European countries declined 
during the war. In France agd Germany it fell 50 per cent, and no 
doubt the same results occurred in other states, The consequences of 
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these losses have been felt in the decreased agricultural and industrial 
output; in the loss of inventive genius; in lowered scholarship and 
scientific investigation; and in the retardation of progress. [con- 
omists have estimated that the capitalized value of the men who fell 
ot were crippled during the war was the colossal sum of $33,551,000,- 
ooo — an amount equal to the whole wealth of the United States in 
1875. Asimilar valuc was placed upon the loss of civilian lives. This 
would bring the total monetary worth of the life lost in the war to 
asuim comparable to che entire wealth of the United States in 1890. 

The total loss of life measured in dollars was exceeded by the 
destruction of wealth. The total direct cost of the first year of 
the war was $19,000,000,000; the second year, $33,000,000,000; the 
third year, $40,000,000,000; and the fourth year, $94,000,000,000 — 
or a grand total of $186,000,000,090. This colossal sum just about 
equalled all the wealth of the United States in 1918, or the combined 
wealth of the British Empire and Austria-Hungary, or the entire 
wealth @f Germany, France and Russia in 1914. The Entente Allies 
spent $126,000,000,000 and the Central Powers $60,000,000,000. 
The average daily cost of the war was $123,000,000, and in 1978 it 
rose to $10,000,000 an hour. The expense bore heaviest on the chief 
belligerents in the ‘following order: Great Britain, France, the 
United States, Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. France 
spent 30 per cent of her pre-war wealth, Great Britain 28 per cent, 
Italy 16 per cent and Russia 13 percent. The total public debts of the 
leading participants on both sides increased from $2.6,000,000,000 in 
1914 to $130,000,000,000 in 1918; of the world from $40,000,000,000" 
to $260,000,000,000. The United States, Great Britain, and France 
loaned to their allies a total of $20,000,900,000; Germany to her 
allies $2,000,000,000. In addition to the losscs of life and wealth 
spent in waging the war, there were property losses on land of 
$30,000,009,000; shipping and cargocs, $7,000,000,000; and war 
relief and loss to neutrals, $2,000,000,000, or a total of $39,000,000,- 
ooo, This made a grand total of war cost, directly and indirectly, of 
$338,000,000,000, or a sum equal €o the combined wealth of the 
United States, the British Empire, and Italy, or approximately of all 
Europe in 1914. To put the total cost of the war in another form: 
it was about ten times greater than all the gold and silver taken from 
the earth from the earliest times down to 1923. Everywhere the 
world's productive industry was crippled. The value of money 
dropped as a result of inflated paper currency, the price of labor and 
the cost of living began to mount, and business was seriously dis- 
turbed. The peoples everywhere were burdened with heavy taxes, 
and the resources of the entire earth were mortgaged for years to come 
to pay for the war. To the Old World, particularly, was left a heri- 
tage of economic chaos and misery. In France, for example, pensions 
cost $117,000,000 annuallyeand the intgrest on her debt an additional 
$1,767 ,000,000. 
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2, Tue Ponrrican Rusuurs 


The political results of the World War were so far-teaching that 
the great catyclism will be spoken of by furure generations as the 
Great Revolution of 1914. More significant, perhaps, than even the 
French Revolution of 789, ic closed one era of human history and 
began another. It will have to recede in time somewhat before its 
greatest effects will stand out in strong relief. Because the peoples 
of the world were stirred so deeply, the civilization of the earth of 
the future will differ in many fundamental particulars from that 
before 1914. Much of che old order continues, of course, and many of 
the apparent changes are proving to be but temporary, but the 
transformations have been sufficiengly sweeping to designate them as 
Jandmarks of a new era. » a " 

The greatest immediate result was tite overthrow of the auto- 
cratic and militaristic powers of Europe — Russia, Austria-Tungary, 
and Germany. The proud Romanovs were driven from thei throne 
by their own subjects. The ancient throne of the Hapsburgs crashed 
to pieces in a disrupted Empire. The lordly Hohenzollerns, who by 
brandishing che sword had kept Europe in a state of fear for two 
generations, fell by the very weapon they used for their own self- 
aggrandizement. ‘World power or downfall,’ boasted Bernhardi, 
and downfall was the fate of Prussianism. With the Hohenzollerns 
and the Hapsburgers fell their allics, Turkey in disruption, and 
Bulgaria in disgrace. A host of lesser dynasties were driven from 

“power by their emancipated peoples, eight more independent states 
were created out of these old cinpircs, and Ireland became a ‘Free 
State.’’ About two thousand miles of new boundary lines appeared 
in Europe. The remnants of autocratic government in the states of the 
Entente Allies were severely criticized, and in many instances changed, 

Another major political resule was the growth of repwhlicanism. 
Popular government had been making a copquese through parlia- 
ments, but for several gencrations it had not attacked thrones except 
in the case of little Portugal. Th& keen interest in economic problems 
had drawn attention away from the overthrow of monarchies, and 
the newer imperialism used monarchy as a unifying cement. , At the 
same time to many persons in Europe republicanism seemed to make 
civil institutions insecure, In 18zq there was*but one republic in 
Europe and in rgrq there were ogly three of any consequence — 
France, Switzerland, and Portugal. But after 1914 a republican form 
of government appeared in Russia, Germany, Austria, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, Finland, and Ukrania, 
To the 21 republics of the New World were now added those of 
Europe; China, the Far Eastern Republic, Georgia, Afmenia, and 
Azerbaijan in Asia; and Liberia in Africa, Excepe in Turkey and 
Japan divine-right monarchies disappeared from the earch -~ and in 
1925 the Republic of Turkey was proclaimed. Liven liberal monar- 
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chies, like Great Britain and Italy, were becoming more democratic 
in response to the suggestions for their overthrow, In imitation of 
the forepart of the nineteenth century there appeared a new crop of 
popular constitutions, based partly upon the experience of France 
and the United States and partly upon the discussions of enlightened 
political scientists throughout the earth. At the same time numerous 
amendments wete made to the old constitutions to make government 
more responsive to public opinion. The franchise was widened in 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Great Britain, the United States and clse- 
where to include women, Orher measures such as the redistribution 
of seats in the Jegi§lature, the payment of legislators, proportional 
tepresentation, the abolition of plural voting, representation of 
“‘functional’’ bodics, and ministerial responsibility were quite gen- 
erally adopted. Personal and civib liberties were more adequately 
guaranteed. Thus, beyond’doubt, the war resulted in the triumph of 
more democratic political institutions. 

One &f the accompaniments of the war was ‘‘an impatience with 
popular government." Democractic governments under the stress 
of conflict temporarily adopted the autocratic practices, which they 
so loudly ‘denounced in their adversaries, in order to suppress criti- 
cism and to use all the national resources to win, Among the Entente 
Allies political democracy was supplanted by a ‘‘bureaucracy of 
experts,"’ and by cabinets and executives with dictatorial power, 
Legislatures were deprived of their normal functions and received 
“‘orders’’ from the heads of the government. Even neutral countries, 
like Holland and Switzerland resorted to these arbitrary methods. 
The press was censored; freedom of specch and association was 
denied; minorities not in sympathy with the war were treated with 
intolerance and severely punished; and liberty came to mean abject 
obedience co the will of those in political control, Passion and 
hysteria sapplanted justice and reason in many instances. These 
conditions continued fer several years following the armistice, but 
with the coming of peace they began gradually to disappear in the 
more stable states. But a complete return to the political practices 
of 1914 seemed as difficult as the reversion to economic normalcy. 
Italy lapsed into a dictatorship under Mussolini and the Fascisti. In 
Spain King Alfonso XIII dissolved the Cortes and turned the goyern- 
ment over to a military dictatorship in 1923. These examples in 
Italy and Spain were followed insome of the smaller states to curb 
radicalism, : 

Exaggerated nationalism was one of the fundamental causes of 
the World War. One of the war aims set forth by the Entente Allies 
was to curb this world menace and to give all nations; large and small, 
the right td security and peaceable progress. Nationalism was the 
most potent force in the conflict, for it was a ‘War of Nations," or 
groups of nations, and both sides appealed to it for victory. Much 
was said about the deliverance of ‘submerged nationalities,’ and 
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this principle was back of the territorial punishment of Germany 
and che dissolution of Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey. The 
Paris Peace Conference attempted to resetele Europe on the basis of 
sationalism, and cight new states appeared on the map of Europe, 
which seemed to reverse the previous tendency towards larger politi- Stimulation 
cal units. Ic was hoped that a saner and safer type of nationalism is 
would prevail in Europe after the defeae of che Central Powers, Old * 
wrongs of previous wats and congresses, which ignored nationalism, 
were righted. In the British Empire the right of the Dominions to 
exercise control over their own forcign affairs was recognized. But 
unfortunately the nationalistic spirit was intengified to dangerous 
proportions as an aftermath of the struggle. Some of the states 
sought to extend their boundaries at the expense of other nationali- 
ties, which left Europe full of hatveds, fears, and wranglings. In 
central Europe and the Balkan? the oveglapping territorial claims 
— the "gray zones" and “twilight arcas'* — were diflicule to settle 
satisfactorily and had in them the germs of trouble for thg future. 
Although the Peace Conference sought to adjust problems on the 
basis of nationality, such questions as Albania, Ircland, Shantung, 
Korea, Egypt, India, and the Philippines still remained to be settled. 
Their “right of self-determination’’ was no longet’ questioned, and 
it was expected that the League of Nations would work out a solution 
of these knotty conflicts. 
In world history the most significant result of the World War 
was the organization of the League of Nations. It was seen that 
“within the states gencrally there was peace, law, order, and a high 

moral standard, but chat among the states there was anarchy, low 

moral standards, and wars. Christianity taughe universal brother- 

hood, and socialisin advocated the obliteration of state fines and the 
unification of the world on economic class lines. ‘The international- 

ists, on the contrary, took the nation as a unit and sought to federate 

the nations for world peace. This effort to use nationafism as the 

basis for a new political organization of tl%& peoples of carth was 

called internationalism. The Igeague of Nations was intended to League of 
promulgate this practical codperation, Ifitsucceeds inaccomplishing Neos 
even a part of what was hoped from it, it will prove to be an epoch- 
making departure in public world affairs. If the new system of 
internationalism prevails, with the abolition gf secret treaties and 

the democratization of diplomacy, no national state will assume to 

set up its own selfish interests agaiftst those of mankind. But should 

the old forces of 1914 triumph, then nationalism may once more he- 

come a world menace and the causes, which it was hoped had been 
outgrown, may again deluge the earth with an Armageddon. 

The World War destroyed the imperialistic ambitions of the 
Central Powers and Russia. On the other hand, it increased the im- 
perialism of some of the Entente Allies. Great Britain not only 
remained the greatest colonial power on earth, but to her also fell 
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the largest share of the German colonics and parts of the Turkish 
Empire. France regained Alsace-Lorraine, used the non-payment of 
German reparations as an excuse for remaining in the Rhine valley and 
for seizing the Ruhr basin, and, by winning Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and other small states as her satellites, became the ascendant military 
power on the continent of Europe. Beyond Europe, with the addition 
of her portion of the German colonies and the Turkish Empire, she 
has become the second largest colonial and imperialistic power in 
the world. Italy not only secured a large part of Italia irvedenta but 
won control of the Adriatic, gained a foothold in Albania and Asia 
Minor, and was promised ‘compensation"’ in Africa to offset the 
British and French share of German colonial spoils. Belgium like- 
wise made territorial gains in Africa, The United States secured from 
Europe a definite recognition of the Monroe Doctrine, departed from 
her policy of isolation, ayd took fer pl&cc among the great world 
powers. Japan shared with Great Britain the German islands in the 
Pacific, strengthened her grip on China, and cast greedy eyes on eastern 
Siberia.” A forward step was taken at Paris, however, when the sreaty 
provided for the cstablishinent of ‘mandates' over the German 
colonies and other backward parts of the globe. This was a recogni- 
tion of “the international rather than the national character" of 
imperialism and set up a guardianship under the League of Nations. 

The Entente Allics characterized the struggle as ‘a war to end 
wat.’’ Germany and her confederates, it was charged, had wor- 
shipped force as the best means of attaining their nationalistic ambi- 
tions. To defeat chem the Entente Allics mobilized their militarye 
power and employed ‘force to the utmost, force without stint or 
limit’ for four long years. Prussian milicarism fell by the very thing 
itchampioned. The peace treatics reduced che milicary equipment 
of the Central Powers by land and sea to the minimum necessities 
of internal police and abolished enforced military service, with the 
hope tha the reyival of militarism by them was made impossible. 
France, however, eme?ged from the war as the strongest military 
power on earth, capable of cutting like a knife through any part of 
Europe. Great Britain still possessed the most powerful navy on the 
globe. All the Entente Allies, and even the neutrals, to a certain 
degrees were militarized. In 1922 France was reported to have a 
standing army of 770,000 men, Russia 1,300,000, Poland 290,000, Italy 
250,000, Spain 217,000, Greece 250,000, and Belgium 113,000. Many 
of the newly created states als supported very large armies. For 
several years following the conclusion of peace, minor clashes of 
atms occurred in Europe and Asia as reverberations of the World War. 
The dangers of Russian Bolshevism perpetuated a state of uneasiness. 
The Entente Allies kept troops in the Rhine valley. To France the 
cost of the days of peace was almost as great as the days of war. 
Europe continued to be pretty much a military camp with over 4,000,- 
ooo men under arms, 7 
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The vaunted boast of militarism that it preserved the peace of the 
world was exploded. People now saw that it was the curse of the 
oldorder, crushing the life out of humanity with heavy taxes, robbing 
ngtions of funds for human welfare, and engendering hate, fear, and 
suspicion in all quarters of the globe. To the Council of the League 
of Nations, therefore, was entrusted the important task of forming 
plans for some decisive reduction in armaments, which arrangement 
+was to be revised every ten years. Although the United States had 
tefused to join the League of Nations, still in 1921 the national 
goverminent was in sympathy with the purposes of the League. Con- 
sequently President Harding in that year invited Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan to send delegates to attend the Washington 
Arms Conference. After a remarkable session of several months, it 
resulted in a general reduction of*the navicg of the British, the 
Americans and the Japanese? which were tg follow the proportion of 
5:5:3. Ther elative strength of France and tealy was placed at 12. As 
a result of these agreements, billions were saved, the dangerous rivalry 
of sea atmaments was lessened, and the threat of war minimized. 
The Conference also agreed that poisonous gasses should not he 
used in future wars, nor were submarines to be employed to sink mer- 
chant vessels. Since disarmament was closely copnected with Pacific 
problems, China, Portugal, Belgium and Holland were invited co join 
the other states in (1) agreeing to respect Chinese independence and 
the “open door" policy; (2) adopting a sclf-denying understanding 
that would prevent outside powers from gaining " special privileges” 
in China; and (3) forbidding che further fortification of the mandated 
aveas of the Pacific. At the same time the Pacific powers pledged each 
other support in the maintenance of their insular possessions in the 
Pacific and the use of arbitration to settle disputes over them, The 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance was replaced by the Four-Power Treaty. 
Japan agreed to restore Kiao-chau to China and to sell her the Shan- 
tung railway. These settlements did much to replace int@rnational 
tivalry by codperation and friendly understatding, and thus elimi- 
nated enmnities and reduced the cagises of armed conflict. 


3. Tum Economic anv Sociau Resuxts 


The ecomomic results of the World War were almost as sevolu- 
tionary as the political. Indeed many persons interpreted the conflict 
as one for industrial supremacy, for world trade and markets, for 
colonies, and for control of the sourées of coal, iron, rubber, oil, and 
food supplies, ‘‘ Economic imperialism'’ was the term applied to the 
struggle, The defeat of the Central Powers left these material ad- 
vantages in the hands of the Entente Ailies. Then there reappeared 
in the Entente cathp the old rivalries over the division of the spoils of 
wat both within and beyond Europe, which carried with them at 
times the threat of war. France thought mainly of crushing the 
economic life of her old foe bY depriving® her of her iron and coal 
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supplics. Italy wished to possess the castern shore of che Adriatic in 
order to hold the gateways of trade into the Balkans. The Britush 
were chiefly concerned with a recovery of the lost trade with Germany 
and Russia. Landlocked states were secking ports. In writing she 
peace treaty the Entente Allies gave little heed to the financial and 
industrial rehabilitation of Europe, to the stabilization of the new 
states, to the preservation of economic solidarity among the victors, 
or to a solution of the chaos in Russia, Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
Europe was eft prostrate, starving, and disintegrating. Reparations 
were imposed on the defeated powers as punishments and handicaps 
impossible of fulfillment rather than as measures for restoration. In 
July, 1919, Mr. floover reported that there were 15,000,000 families 
receiving unemployment allowances. The coal production of the 
continent declined 3q per cent* The produce of the soil in some of 
the countries of central and castefa Eur6pe dropped from 50 per cent 
to 75 per cent of normal. The breakdown of the systems of transpor- 
tation made matters worse. The debauchery of the currency through 
the process of inflation with paper money secretly and arbitrarily 
impoverished the well-to-do classes and imposed hardships on the 
workingmen, while it entiched a few shrewd "' profitecrs."" Millions 
turned their eyes hopefully towards Bolshevism for relief, and the 
whole political, social, and economic system of Europe was threat- 
ened with subversion. And so intimately was the life of Europe 
tclated to other parts of the globe that everywhere the tremors of the 
European earthquake were felt. 

In this critical condition, men acquainted with world affairs 
turned their attention to the herculean task of finding remedies. It 
was proposed: (1) to revise the Treaty of Versailles through either a 
new conference or the League of Nation’; (2) to reduce the repara- 
tions assessed upon the defeated powers to reasonable sums which 
they could pay in money and materials annually over a long period of 
time; (4 to pool the inter-Allied debe and apportion it to each mem- 
ber in proportion to the capacity to meet ic, or to cancel it by having 
the richer members assume the harden; and (4) to raise an inter- 
national loan for the economic and financial restoration of the states 
of central and eastern Europe. But the hatreds, fears, and national 
selfishness aroused by the war were so pronounced that che govern- 
ments of the world found it impossible to make much headway with 
these suggestions. ‘Finally, in April, 1922, nearly four years after the 
conclusion of the World War, Premier Lloyd George of Great Britain 
called the Genoa Economic Conference. Its purpose was to bring 
about a solution of Europe's alarming economic condition. All the 
European states were invited to attend, and Bolshevist Russia and the 
German Republic were treated for the first time is members of the 
socicty of nations rather than as outlawed states. France sent repre- 
sentatives only on the understanding that reparations and the Treaty 
of Versailles should not"be changed and that the Russian debt to 
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France should not be questioned. It was estimated that, counting 
the delegates and assistants of che 34 states, 1,500 petsons were in 
attendance. In his opening address Lloyd George called the con- 
fetence ‘the greatest gathering of European nations which has ever 
assembled on this continent’' and said that it should make a ‘‘com- 
mon effort to repair the devastation wrought by the most deseructive 
war ever waged." He urged peace as the fundamental need and 
accused the French of keeping up the ‘‘snailing’’ and ‘' canine 
clamor,"' which destroyed confidence and ‘‘rattled the nerves," He 
appealed to ‘the common statesmanship of Emope”’ to save ‘the 
cradle of the great civilization which during the dast 500 years has 
spread across the globe."' The efforts of the British to bring about 
an agreement on Russian finances were frustrated by Belgium and 
France, and the unexpected signing of a Rugso-German treaty of 
alliance spread consternation among the Entente Allies. In the end 
little was accomplished and the complicated problems were left for 
future conferences to settle. > 

Under the old era of business, banking, commerce, mining, rail- 
roading, communication, manufacturing and many other agencies of 
production, distribution, and finance were left to the initiative of 
private individuals and corporations. Before the World War, how- 
ever, governments had begun to regulate business in many ways. In 
some of the European countries railroads, telegraphs, and express 
companies had already been taken over by the governments. Social- 
ists and labor groups had long clamored for the extension of this 
process. But the war carried forward codperation in industry to a 
far greater degree than had ever been known before. Governments 
quite generally took over the means of transportation and communi- 
cation; controlled or subsidized mines, mills, and factories; inter- 
vened in labor disputes; regulated the hours of labor, wages, output, 
consumption, profits, and prices; and operated some of the war in- 
dustries. After the war ended, it was demapded, chiefly by labor 
organizations, that these experiments in state socialism, which had 
been made as war necessities, shold be made permanent. Although 
most of the industries were returned to private hands aficr the war, 
still some of the results of the innovations endured. The colossal 
venture in socialization and nationalization made it casier, shotuld the 
occasion arise, to repeat the process of conscripring property as well 
as life for general welfare. 

“Labor won the war’’ was acry heard in industrial centers, With 
the fighting men at the front, leaving a scarcity of manual workers 
at home, the importance of labor increased. The rise in wages pro- 
duced a corresponding increase in the comforts of life. Labor bore its 
share in the war loyally, but it also perfected its organwation, and 
demanded higher pay, shorter hours, and better working conditions. 
When peace came, labor was eo strong thet it could not only main- 
tain war scales of wages but even increased them. Hence, with the 
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post-war decline in the price of products, the world was disturhed 
with a contagion of swrikes and unemployment during the period of 
economic reconstruction. One of the results of the war was the de- 
crease in the number of skilled workers through death, injury, and 
discase, Another result was the employment of large numbers of 
women in labor formerly performed by men alone. And still another 
result was that labor began to demand a larger share in the responsi- 
bilities of industry, The new status of labor was reflected in politics 
by the organization of labor parties, by the widening of the franchise, 
and by the governmental recognition of the rights of labor, The 
Paris Peace Confesence recognized this new stats of labor in creating 
che International Labor Organization already mentioned. The war 
also stressed the primary importance of agriculiure in modern life and 
the value of having & large number ofesmall peasane farmers. In 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, Boland, and clsewhere, the large estates were 
divided among the people. In Great Britain the large landlords, in 
many instances, voluntarily divided their huge holdings among the 
tillers of the soil. As a consequence of this economic revolution, the 
rural districts in some countries in Europe have gained a preponder- 
ance over the cities, The world will be the gainer undoubtedly by 
these changes. - 

The mobilization of the industrial life of the world for a mighty 
international purpose brought multitudes of women and children 
into many new fields of human activity. Indeed there was great 
danger that the pressure for output to win the war would be taken as, 

War and an excuse for breaking down all the safeguards that had been built up 

women to protect them against industrial abuses. The demonstrated ability 
of woman in the work of the world, and her right to equal pay with 
man, were recognized. In the munition factorics of France, for in- 
stance, women ran heavy lathes and drills, and operated forges and 
trip-hammers. In some kinds of work they revealed a dexterity and 
skill superior to'men,, Ic was a recognition of the new status of 
woman that led the more progressive nations to extend the privilege 
of voting to them, ° 

During the war, money played as powerful a role as soldiers, 
food, and labor. Bankers and financiers gained a new significance, 
Never ‘had international loans and credits been carried out)on so 

; seas gigantic a scale. National systems of finance had to be reorganized, 
nance new taxes devised, billions of dgllars worth of bonds sold, and mil- 
lions raised for charitable work in caring for the sick and wounded, 
and in saving the starving. Opportunities were given, likewise, for 
profiteering, and millionaires were created on an unprecedented scale. 
Paper currency flooded Europe to an unheard of deguee, prices soared, 
and the vatue of money declined until at the close of the conflict 
European countries were on the verge of bankruptcy. The whole 
earth was left in more om less economic chaos, showing how the 

normal standards of life may be disturbed by a great modern war. 
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Out of these conditions came a tremendous impetus to all sorts of 
socialism. The radical Socialists, called Communists or Bolshevists, 
gained control of Russia, where they created a Soviet Republic, 
cfushed all counter-revolutions, and attempted to reorganize the 
whole life of the nation. They made peace with the Central Powets, 
and carried on propaganda among neighboring peoples and even in 
distant lands, where harsh measures were used against them. Yo 
some countries, notably, Great Britain gild-socialism appeared as a 
counter-tendency to secure industrial democracy through  prolit- 
sharing, shop stewards, and joint management without the aid of 
the state. Trade-unions, including members in alb kinds of occupa- 
tions from farmers to government officials, covered nearly all parts of 
the globe and sought to improve the lot of the workers and to gain 
control of industry through, legal,means. Germany, Great Britain, 
Russia, the United States, and France, in she order named, had the 
largest membership. The International Federation of Trade Unions 
with headquarters in Amsterdam in 1921 had 24,000,000 mamhers. 
After the World War every industrial country on earth had one, and 
some of them several, Socialist parties, the divisions being caused 
largely by their atticude towards the World War. After the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 Communist parties appeared in most of the ad- 
vanced states of Europe and the world, and in some countries like 
Germany and Italy their ranks were split by factions. Socialists and 
Communists in general disagree as to methods rather than ultimate 
ideals, All of them agree that industry for private profit produces 
anti-social results, but they differ widely as to the form the socialist 
society should take and as to che means to be employed to attain their 
goal, Their programs have been gradually widening until they now 
include all spheres of both national and international policy. Asa 
result of the renewed interest in socialism, there was planted in the 
minds of millions the conviction that economic reforms gpd social 
readjustiments were imperatively needed, and ghat competition must 
give way to codperation. 

The lessons of codperation —local, national, and international 
— enforced by the World War were not lost. A new conception of 
the character and purpose of human socicty was gained. The suc- 
cessful experiments in democractic conscription for military dnd in- 
dustrial service revealed the startling possibilities of what might be 
accomplished for the common good in time of peace. The war te- 
vealed a tendency towards the confiscation of great fortunes for the 
welfare of the state, and the consequent equalization of wealth, 
After seeing billions of dollars and millions of lives wasted in war, 
men asked why gimilar energy, brains, and wealch might not he 
devoted to the solution of the problems of civilization. «Humanity 
was stressed as superior to both the individual and the nation, and 
a new sense of social values wgs created. ,The codperative methods 
of raising money for slaughter gave people a better conception of 
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what might be done to eradicate human discase, to spread intelli- 
gence, and to abolish poverty. 


4. Tie Ruziatous ann Enucationat Risurs or ‘ii War » 


The war was not a teligious conflict. Men of all faiths and of 
no faith were found fighting on both sides. Nationalistic, racial, 
and economic motives, not religious, controlled men. Both groups 
called their cause rightcous and prayed to the same God for victory. 
The war, with its lies and deceptions, its coarsening and brucalizing 
influences, its hatreds and crimes, tts barbaritics and massacres, its 
sacrifice of life and devilish cruelty, was a travesty on the fundamental 
teachings of Christianity, Yet it must he remembered that the vari- 
ous religious socicties sought in every possible way to mitigate the 
horrors and crueltiess to aid the,sick yond wounded and to care for 
the dying; and to provide comforts and wholesome recreation for 
the soldiers in the trenches. For these worthy purposes millions of 
dollars were generously contributed. Never before on so large a 
scale had Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, Hindus, and Confucians 
codperated more harmoniously within two warring groups. In 
America, Christian churches and Jewish synagogues pooled their 
charitable work, while the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A,, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, the Salvation Army, and Jewish Welfare Board united to 
keep up the morale of the soldiers on the fighting lines. The Inter- 
national Red Cross was conspicuous for its humanitarian work, The 
entrance into the long sleep of so many brave youths led to an ex- 
traordinary interest in spiritualism and occult mysteries, The Papacy 
and other religious organizations made futile efforis to secure peace 
by negotiation. The,Orthodox Church ia Russia was quite seriously 
disrupted, As a resule of the sentiment engendered by the war, the 
Protestant bodies of the United States through the Inter-Church 
World Movement sought to unite all denominations in a mighty 
codperative effort to carry the Gospel and Christian civilization more 
effectively to all parts of the globe. 

Millions of men -- white, red,*black, yellow, and brown — from 
the corners of the earth rushed to the European battlefields. The war 
was an intermingling of the races and nations of carth. Nothing in 
the world’s history — neither the wanderings of the barbarians in 
the early days nor he crusades of the Middle Ages —- could compare 
with this national, racial, and religious mingling in the war. Men's 
minds were broadened and their”sympathics enlarged by travel to new 
lands, strange peoples, and foreign institutions. While it meant 
death and suffering to many, to others it brought knowledge, ex- 
perience, education, and new contacts. The colgred races came to 
have less dear of their white masters, and gained a self-confident 
expectation that through the principle of “'sclf-determination'’ they 
might become masters of,their own destinies, 

In Europe the first effect of the war on education was seen in the 
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desertion of the halls of higher learning by both students and pro- 
fessors. The same thing occurred among the older boys and the 
teachers of the secondary schools. Efforts were made, however, to 
kéep the processes of education runaing normally for the younger 
pupils, but the call of the male teachers to service and the appropria- 
tion of the school buildings for war needs, together with the em- 
ployment of children in industry, largely defeated these intentions. 
Steps were taken, however, through “continuation schools'’ and 
“adult education"’ to provide educational facilities for those who 
were in military service, and the various armies became in a sense 
“popular universities.”’ Special means were takea to instruct the 
civilians in the war aims through the use of the press, pulpit, plat- 
form, music, and the movies as both, official and unofficial mediums 
of propaganda, Most countyies had assigned tite direction of prapa- 
ganda to responsible national bodies like the Committee of Public 
Information in the United States, the British Department of Informa- 
tion, and the German Press Department of the Foreign Office, The 
knowledge of the history and geography of the world was greatly 
increased. Conscription revealed an astonishingly large percentage 
of those who were illiterate and physically unfit, which resulted in 
placing a stronger emphasis on the training of the body as well as 
the education of the mind and morals. 

After the war ended, in the first enthusiasm over reconstruction, 
the world was going to be made over through education. In England 
the Act of 1918 made attendance at school up to the age of 14 obliga- 
tory, and gave local boards power to care for the health of the pupils 
and to provide for the defectives. Young persons between 14 and 18 
were required to attend continuation schools for at least 320 hours a 
year. In Scotland similar measures were taken, but the educational 
authority was centralized in the hands of about go boards, Tn Russia 
and the new states of Europe occurred the greatest changes ig popular 
education. In most of the war-wrecked counyries of Europe, as the 
black days followed the waste of resources and wealth, programs of 
educational progress were suspendtd. The war left in its wake piti- 
ful problems of cultural reconstruction. Art, music, and literature 
were dealt a stunning blow. And yet a new thirst for learning imbued 
the youths of the world and the schools and colleges were crowded 
beyond their capacity. a 

In the field of experimental scienge and its application, there was 
marvelous advance. One needs only think of the improvements and 
inventions in artillery, machine guns, explosives, gases, tanks, air- 
planes, submarines, wireless communication, and navigation to com- 
prehend the impetus supplied by the war. Many of these agencies of 
destructive warfare were converted to the uses of peace after the con- 
flict ended. Both groups of belligerents were forced to create many 
things which in pre-war days ¢hey boughs from each other. Thus 
Great Britain and the United States developed their own chemical 
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and dyeing establishments, an industry which Germany practically 
monopolized before 1914. In surgery, sanitation, preventive medi- 
cine, antiseptics, and dentistry the experience gained in the war will 
be serviceable in the years ahead. New methods of detecting and cur- 
ing mental disorders were discovered. Vocational education for dis 
abled soldicrs was so successful that governments ate applying it to 
industry. The gains made in scientific knowledge are being applied 
to agriculture and all forms of }usincss, : 

Perhaps the greatest single lesson learned from the war was that 
of codperation in a competitive world. It was codperation among 
the Entente Allict that enabled them to defeat the Central Powers, 
It was codperation within the national groups that gave efliciency 
to the members of the two warging alliances. It was clearly demon- 
strated that no single fiation can anw longer set its own interests above 
those of the rest of the World. No autocratic monarch can put his 
will above that of the people. No social class, whether wage-earners 
or capitalists, can dominate an entite social group. No individual 
can ignore his obligations to his fellow man. Political codperation 
is the prerequisite of a better state, International coéperation means a 
cessation of world anarchy, Industrial codperation will apply democ- 
racy to trade and industry, Religious codperation will spread higher 
motal standards more effectively over the earch. Educational co- 
operation will abolish ignorance and superstition, and advance man 
to a higher plane of civilization. Is it too much to hope that against 
the old order of competitive nationalism, competitive patriotism, 
competitive armaments, competitive alliances, competitive systems 
of culeute, competitive industry, competitive colonial empires, and 
competitive ambitions to dominate the-world, there will evolve, 
eventually, a new world order of codperation, friendly international 
understanding, mutual goodwill, securicy, and peace? 

n 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS SINCE 1914 AND 
.-THE CREATION OF NEW STATES 


1. Tuz Russian Revo.vrion 


Onr of the most interesting historical oucgrowths of the World 
War was the Russian Reyolution, which abolished the autocracy of 
the tsar and apparently started Russia on the path of political and 
industrial democracy. When thg epoch-making event occurred in 
March, 1917, the democratic peoples of she globe rejoiced exceed- 
ingly. No longer did the Entente Allies haye to apologize for a 
despotic partner, since Russia now took her place among other free 
countries, But the control of the Revolution soon passed from the 
hands of the liberals and democrats into the hands of the communistic 
Bolsheviki. This change caused wide-spread alarm and fear. Just 
as the radical measures and frightful excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 frightened conservative contemporaries and blinded 
them to many of the constructive effects of that movement, so the 
tyranny, bloodshed, folly, and novel experiments of the Bolsheviki 
have aroused the suspicion and hostility of the more stable demo- 
Cratic governments of today. Yet Russia, like a young giant, stag- 
geving under a mighty burden, is groping for light and freedom, A 
centuty hence, when many of the events of the World War that 
loom large now will have faded in importance, the Russian experi- 
ment may stand out in strong relief as one of the greatest products 
of the conflict, o 

The Russian Empire in r914 was the largesy continuous empire on 
earth, It included one sixth of the landed surface of the globe and 
had 180,000,000 people. In civiNuation, it was the most backward 
of all the great powers. Its position astride two continents, its 
gigantic military machine, and its vast natural wealth, gave it a 
prominent place in international affairs. Tsar Nicholas IT, ab auto- 
ctat of all the Russias, was the most powerful ruder in the world, In 
his hands and those of his advisers, was vested all imperial power, 
although, since the Revolution of 1905, a national parliament called 
the Duma had exercised a shadowy authority. Local government 
was managed by the gemstvos dating from 1864. Socially, the people 
were divided into,classes very much as in France under the old régime. 
The Industrial Revolution, since r900, had been making zapid head- 
way. The masses of the people were illiterate and unprogressive. 
The Orthodox Church was a¢close ally of the state in controlling 
the people, A friendly understanding with Great Britain and Japan, 
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and a formal alliance with France, gave Russia protection against 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, and encouraged a revival of her am- 
bition to dominate che Balkans and to secure Constantinople. The 
imperialistic project of Pan-Slavism was « factor in precipitating the 
World War. The part played by Russia in the opching years of thac 
struggle won the admiration of the Entente Allies, and brought 
consternation to the Central Powers, With the outbreak of the Rey- 
olution, however, her war activities slackened, then collapsed, and 
finally ended in a treaty of peace with the Central Powers, 

Ghief among the forces that perpetuated the tsar's autocratic 
power were: (1)‘the devotion of the Orthodox Church to divine- 
tight rule; (2) militarism; ©) a powerful nobility; (4) a large 
coterie of imperial officials whose pay and promotion forced loyalty 
to the old order; and (5) the ignorance of the masses of the people. 
When these props, which*upheld the tsar’s throne, were removed, 
it would topple to the ground. Under this autocratic system, cor- 
ruption’and inefficiency were rife in the church and state, and society 
was honeycombed with incqualitics, injustices, and abuses. Among 
the cates working for the overthrow of autocracy were: (1) the 
gains of the Revolution of 1905; (2) the influence of the democra- 
cies to the westward; (3) the Industrial Revolution, which shifted 
hundreds of chousands of men from the villages to che cities, where 
as industrial workers they organized, discussed political and eco- 
nomic problems, and gave ear to German socialism; and (4) the 
agitation of che liberals among the students, the middle class, and the, 
more intelligent nobility, many of whom had travelled abroad or 
at least had read western literature, for the modernization of the 
Empire. The village society in the mir governments, which were an 
ancient and indigenous system of simple democracy, had done much 
to prepare the people for a frece and beeter type of national popular 
government, ‘The gemstvos and the Dumas, which were recent imi- 
tations of western systams, had already acquainted the nation with 
some of the forms of representative government, and political parties 
tesembling those of modern states Were organizing. 

After participating in the World War for two and a half years, the 
morale_of the Russian army in February, 1917, broke down before 
the old cancers of inefficiency and corruption, and pro-German 
influences. On top*of all this came a shortage of food, fuel, and 
clothing, and high prices. The gaunt form of famine stalked through 
the great centers of population, The Special Committee of Defense 
reported that there was plenty of food and fuel in the country, but 
that mismanagement had caused the distress. The tsar was asked 
to remedy the serious situation, The Nobles’ Congress held at Mos- 
cow criticized the government's indifference to this sad state of affairs, 
denounced the "dark forces’* undermining the state, demanded 
internal reforms, and requesteds the calling of the Duma. In the 
midst of a severe winter the sufferings of the people grew more acute. 
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On March 7 crowds of starving and freezing workingmen in Petto- 
grad stormed the breadshops. The mounted dragoons, called out to 
suppress the strikers, refused to fire on the people. Strikes spread 
tapidly, and all liberal and revolutionary parties began to unite 
against the autocracy. When the tsar in anger on March 11 ordered 
the temporary dissolution of che Duma, it revolced and refused to 
adjourn, Three days of fierce strect fighting occurred between the 
people and the government troops. When 300,000 soldiers went 
over to the people, the tsat’s fate was scaled. His strongest prop 
was gone. Qn March 14-the Duma recommended_the creation of a 
provisional government. The next day at Pskov, Tsar Nicholas II, 
the last Romanov, abdicated. The political revolution was accom~- 
plished almost without bloodshed, After three centuries of rule, 
the house of Romanov cag to ag end. Veo 

The downfall of the autocracy was directed by the liberals of the 
middle class, with the codperation of the Council of Workmen's and 
Soldiers’ Deputies in Petrograd. Other large cities approved of the 
change. Prince Lvov, president of the Union of Zemstvos and a 
leader among the liberal nobles, became premicr of the provisional 
government, which the leaders of the various revolutionary parties 
formed. Gutchkoy, a moderate conservative, was made minister of 
war and marine. Terestchenko, a rich democratic business man, 
was appointed minister of finance. Professor Milyukoy, who had 
spent much time in America and England, took the office of foreign 

ufairs. Alexander Kerensky, a Social Revolutionist, became minister 
of justice. The new Russia was recognized by the United States 
and the Entente Allies. 

With the Revolution an accomplished fact, the men in authority 
set about organizing a representative, democratic régime and cor- 
recting abuses. The supporters and defenders of the old order, for the 
most part, were exiled or put in prison, while the political prisoners 
by the thousands were released {rom the Siberian and Russtan prisons. 
Freedom of assembly, speech, the press and religion was proclaimed. 
Finland had her constitution r@stored. Anti-Jewish laws were an- 
nulled. Plans were formed to draw up a new constitution to guar- 
antce the gains of the Revolution, which, apparently, the peasants 
and soldiers gladly accepted. The speeches of President Wilson were 
tread in Russia as the ‘' gospel of a new era."’ yt the same time the 
provisional government announced its determination to carry om 
the war more effectively than had “becn donc under the tsar. Prince 
Lvov and Milyukov were ardent nationalists, who clung tenaciously 
to all the tsarist foreign policies, while the Socialists repudiated 
them. But to ,transform a vast empire from an autocracy into a 
constitutional government while waging a gigantic war was found 
to be an impossibility. ‘ 

While these things ibaa tee pose ee the provisional gov- 
ernment, local government throughout Russia passed into the hands 
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of committecs, called soviets, composed of workingmen, soldiers and 
peasants, who were largely Social Revolutionises and Social Demo- 
crats, not in accord with the program of the moderate liberals in 
control at Petrograd. The Russian masses naturally gave their ap- 
proval to the soviers because they were a system with which che peaple 
were familiar, The soviets demanded an economic and social, as 
well as a political, revolution. They insisted upon peace, likewise, 
while the provisional government desired to carry out the imperial- 
istic policies of the tsar, An extra-legal All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets in Moscow laid down stringent condicians to the Entente 
Allies before thep would consent to continue the war. In May 
the Petrograd Council of Workingmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, 
led by Cheidze and Kerensky, fgrced the reorganization of the pro- 
vistonal government, tin which the Socig! Revelutionists now had 
three membets and the Gocialists three, This new ministry an- 
nounced its intention to remain in the Nuiopean conflict, but the 
tadical members insisted upon “a peace without annexations, or 
indemnities, and based on che right of nations to decide their own 
affairs,’ This announcement gave the Entente Allies more concern 
than the loss of bateles, and something akin to a panic occurred when 
they were asked to call a conference for the purpose of revising their 
imperialistic secret treatics. Kerensky, the conceited minister of 
war, exerted himself heroically and uheatrically to galvanize the 
war-weary army into new life and sterner discipline. 

The Russian people, in fact, were sick and cived of the war, about, 
which they knew so little and in which they had Jose more heavily 
than any of their allies. Moreover German propaganda was gladly 
received by the people and encouraged this sentiment in every pos- 
sible way. The somefs and Socialists cried so loudly for peace that the 
army was demoralized by desections and lack of discipline, Soldiers, 
under instructions from the national Council of Workingmen and 
Soldiers at Petrograd, began to elect their own officers. The peas- 
ants cared only for the distribution of the lands of the state and the 
nobles, Theworkingmen were demafiding the right to control the fac- 
tories themselves, The failure of the drive into Galicia, and the 
advance of the German army, forced Prince Lvov and the Constitu- 
tional Democrats in the ministry to resign. Kerensky on July 16 
became the head of the Government of National Safety, and, in the 
midst of the prevailing disorder, virtual dictator. He still hoped to 
save Russia for the Entente cause by securing a restacement of the 
Allied war aims, and co hold the radicals and pacifists in check, But 
the forces atrayed against his program were too powerful, The 
armies were weakened by mutinies; disorders and anarchy spread over 
the nation; and the border states were clamoring for independence. 
The Entente Allies refused to renounce their imperialistic intentions, 
especially after the entrange of the United States assured them the 
victory. General Kornilov led an army against Petrograd in a 
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counter-revolution, but it proved abortive and for the time being 
helped Kerensky. Riga was captured by the Germans, Kerensky’s 
psoject for a moderate democratic revolution failed. He fell fiom 
power on November 7, 1917, and the Provisional Government came 
to an end. The chance for a moderate revolution in Russia ended 
when Kerensky accepted the orders of France and England and at- 
tempted an offensive. 

The Russian radicals were divided into two branches: (1) The 
Social Revolutionists, who were intensely nationalistic, advocated 
the merging of the large estates with the lands held by the peasant 
communes and urged the establishment of a govertinent based on the 
local committees, or soviets, as the units. Naturally their program 
made a powerful appeal to the rural population. (@) The Social 
Democrats, whose ideas wére bortowed from Germany, stressed the 
“class struggle," and believed that eventtally the proletariat would 
destroy the capitalists and thus come to rule both Russia and the 
entire world. They had always opposed the alliance with ‘France, 
because they believed that French capitalists had loaned Russia money 
merely to buy an efficient fighting machine. : 

The Social Democrats in Russia from the time of the Revolution 
of 1905 began to diverge into two groups: (1) The moderate mi- 
nority, or Mensheviki, who believed in attaining their ends by 
education and gradual reforms rather than by revolution, were ready 
to codperate with any other party to win their aims. (2) The ag- 
“gressive majority, called the Bolsheviki, who wanted an immediate 
revolution — political, economic, and social — were willing to use 
force to realize their socialistic state. Because of their extreme views 
and violent practices, they had been excluded from the Provisional 
Goverment, and hence were free to make the most bicter attacks 
on it, Their two most conspicuous leaders were Nicolai Lenine, 
the son of a Russian school inspector, a college man of exteaordinary 
mental acumen, a lawyer, an author of some rote, and a revolutionise 
to the core, who had lived as an exile in Switzerland most of the time 
from 1900 to March, 1917; and Leon Trotsky, a Jew of the middle 
class, eloquent and forceful, who had been exiled to Siberia twice 
but escaped to live eer England, and particularly western 
Europe until his retuyato Russia in May, r917. Deprived of a voice 
in the new gov. eae the Bolsheviki worked through the soviets 
in wigs G9 te immediate confiscation of all the large estates; 
(2) state€ontrol of industry; (3) repudiation of the national debt; 
(4) operation of the factories by the workmen; (5) renunciation of 
all treaties made by the tsar; (6) immédiate peace; (7) payment 
of the cost of thé World War by an international fund; and (8) the 
restriction of the franchise to the industrial proletariat? The Bol- 
sheviki, it should be remembered, used the sovsets because they saw 
the tactical advantage of empfoying a polfyical organ familiar to the 
people instead of a strange one. Lenin's slogan “ All power to the 
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soviets"’ captured the peasant and laborer for the reason that they 
Knew what a soviet was. 

The more radical peasants of the Social Revolutionary party ja 
the autumn of 1917 joined the Bolsheviki in attacking the moderate 
Socialists. As Kerensky’s vacillating rule was discredited by its own 
evasions, political power was not so much seized by the Bolsheviki 
as forced upon them by the united strength of their rivals who hoped 
that their attempe to govern in the disorganized condition would 
destroy them. Trotsky won the presidency of the powerful Petro- 
grad soviet, The Military Revolutionary Committee was formed, and 
bands of Red Guérds"' were recruited to attack Kerensky's ministry. 
On the evening of November 6, the ‘Red Guards’? occupied the 
public buildings of Petrograd. The next day all the ministers except 
Kerensky, who escaped, were placed under arrest. The All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets of 7oo fhembers, of whom a considerable majority 
were Bolsheviki, ratified the Revolution, and appointed the Council 
of Peopile's Commissioners to rule Russia. Lenine became prime 
minister, Trotsky had control of forcign affairs, and Krylenko was 
put in command of the army. The third All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets proclaimed the ‘Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Re- 
public.” From the' outset the Bolshevist government repudiated 
political democracy and was fundamentally a class dictatorship, 
since to rule it depended, like tsardom, not on the ballot bue on 
force. When the elections to the National Constituent Assembly, 
held in November, 1917, by direct, universal, secret suffrage, returned , 
a majority hostile to Bolshevism it was first postponed and then in 
January, 1918, dissolved as too “reactionary.” . 

Numerically, the Communist party formed a minority of about 
600,000 attempting to plant communism among the 125,000,000 
people. Their enemies were kepe under the closest surveillance; 
hostile nevispapers were suppressed; and drastic measures were cin- 
ployed to enforce’ theix will. They had no interest in a Natiosfal 
Assembly and relied for their support upon the soviet, which prob-, 
ably had its origin in the Russian village. In the Russian Reyo- 
lution of 1905 the soviets appeared more of less spontancously as 
strike committees, and then were broken up hy Wittee Early in 
1917 they reappeared under a moderate Socialist influence, The 
Bolshevist leaders were quick to detect their possibilities and de- 
liberately made them the basis of the new régime. The fifth All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets of 1,132 members at Moscow in July, 
i918, adopted a novel constitution unlike any in the world for the 
Soviet Republic. The complicated governmental machinery con- 
sisted of Gz) the All-Russian Congress of Sovicts, which was com- 
posed of repfesentatives from the urban soviers and the provincial 
congresses of soviers, as the ‘supreme power"; (2) an All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee of 200 inembers, clected hy the Con- 
gtess, as the ‘supreme legislative, executive, and controlling organ"; 
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G) the Council of People’s Commissars, heads of 18 deparements, 
chosen by the Executive Committee; (4) county, provincial, and 
regional congresses, chosen indirectly by the people; and (5) the 
Rcal soviets, city and rural, the former composed of delegates sent hy 
the workers in the factories and the latter by representatives of the 
village meetings and country soviets. Thus geographical represen- 
tation was displaced by “occupational representation.” The right 
to vote and to hold office was given to all citizens over 18 years of 
age, who earned their living by productive labor and to soldicts and 
sailors of the soviets, 

The constitution further decreed that ‘' the diyjsion of the people 
into classes’’ was abolished; that ‘‘all private property'’ in land, 
forests, minerals, waters, railways, factorics, mills, and banks ceased; 
that such sources of wealth becamé “national property"; and thac 
the land was to be ‘‘apportioned among thic husbandmen "according 
to ‘teach one’s ability to till it,’’ the industries were to be turned 
over to the workmen under the Supreme Council of Nationg! Econ- 
omy, and the banks were to be managed by the Workers’ and Peas- 
ants’ Government, The annulment of loans made by the tsar was 
approved, To eliminate the “ parasitic strata of society," the “uni- 
versal obligation to work” was proclaimed. ‘He shall not cat who 
does not work’ was the national motto, *'To eliminate all possibil- 
ity of restoring the power of the exploiters,’ all toilers were to be 
armed, a ‘Red Army’’ was organized, and the propertied class was 
disarmed. Universal military training was introduced. The secret 
“treaties with imperialistic powers were repudiated. Finland was 
granted independence, Russian troops were withdrawn from Persia, 
and Armenia was granted the tight to self-determination. Neigh- 
boring peoples were invited to federate with the Soviet Republic. 
Freedom of conscience, expression, | assembly, and publication were 
guaranteed to the “toiling masses.’’ The church was separated from 
the state and che school from the church, "Full and general free 
education"’ was supplied to“ the workers and’the poorest peasantry.’ 
Full political rights were given ao foreign workmen, and those who 
fled from religious or political persecution were given shelter. ai 
ted flag was adopted and with it a coat of arms consisting of " 
ted background on which a golden sickle and a hammer are iced 
and surrounded by a wreath, inscribed: Rugsian Socialist Soviet 
Federated Republic. Workers of the World, Unite!’ Moscow be- 
came the capital. This government? Lenine called an ‘immeasurably 
higher form of democracy’ than any state had yet devised. 

Lenine was elected president of the Council; Tchitcherin, com- 
missar of foreign affairs; and Trotsky, commissar of the army and 
navy. T'rom the day of their advent to power, the Bglshevik! ea- 
deavored to secure a general peace in order to be free to carry out their 
revolutionary program. Failing to end the World War, they signed 
an armistice with the Central Powers inthe face of strong protests 
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from the Entette Allies. The treaty of peace made on March 4, 
2918, under the dictation of the Central Powers, at Brest-Litovsk, 
tecognized the independence of Poland, Finland, Esthonia, Livonia, 
Courland, Lithuania, Ukrainia, and Georgia — and Batum, Erivan, 
and Kats were ceded to Turkey. Thus tsarist Russia lost 25 per cent 
of her land and people, 35 per cent of her industries, and about 75 per 
cent of het coal and iron mines, and became a truer national state like 
that under Peter the Great. The Soviet Republic promised to stop all 
propaganda outside of their own state. Three supplementary agrec- 
ments signed at Berlin left the new Republic at che mercy of her 
powerful military ncighbor, obligated to economic arrangements 
favorable to German business nen, and saddled with an indemnity of 
$1,500,000,000. The withdrawal of Russia from the war was re- 
gatded as a triumph for the Cchtral Powers. The Entente Allies, 
cages to restore the eastern fighting front, charged the Bolsheviki 
with treason to the cause of civilization, and sought in various ways 
to overthrow them, even after the war itsclf had ended, The 100,000 
Czecho-Slovak prisoners of war in Russia were encouraged to revolt. 
Connter-revolutions were supported, an economic boycott was im- 
posed, and active military intervention began. In August, 1918, 
Entente troops, including Ameticans, captured Archangel, and an- 
other force landed at Vladivostok. 

The Sovict Republic was opposed by (x) the supporters of the old 
régime; (2) the Constitutional Democrats, and (3) the moderate 
Socialists, These hostile forces, with support from the Entente 
Allies, attempted a series of counter-revolutions against the Bol- 
‘Sheviki: (x) Kolchak in the cast; @) Denikin in the south; G@) Yu- 
denich in the north; (4) Wrangel from the southwest; and (5) the 
Pranco-Greek invasion of the Ukraine and the French bombardment 
of Odessa. These internal foes called the “ Whites” were suppressed 
with the Red Guards, terror, intimidation, imprisonment, contisca- 
tions, and“death, . The tsar and his family were assassinated in July, 
19x8. Special “Revoltitionary Tribunals" were created to punish 
the anti-Bolshevists. Russia was Uscown into a state of chaos hy the 
Red Terror, on the one hand, and the White Terror, on the ether, 
‘Biicherics "and imprisonments without trial were the order of the 
day. ‘Fhe counter-revolutionary plots all collapsed, however, and 
only strengthened the grip of the Bolsheviki on the nation and won 
to their side many moderate Socialists and Liberals. The Entente 
blockade of Russian ports, whiclfcaused intense suffering and starva: 
tion, had the same effect. In Jike manner the Polish war, inspired, 
financed and in part officered by the French, did more to unite Rus- 
sians, previously opposed to the Bolshevist régime in support of it 
than any otper factor. Before the end of 1920 all the Entente troops, 
except the Japanese in Eastern Siberia, were withdrawn. Peace was 
made by Russia with all the little neighboring states but only after 
much wrangling and somé fierce fighting. By the summer of 1920 
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Great Britain, the United States, and Italy began an unofficial raising 
of the blockade, and the British recognized the new régime on 
condition that Bolshevist propaganda in India be stopped. 

9% By 1921 the Soviet Republic scemed to be fairly well established 
in Russia and the next year the great powers of Europe invited Russia 
to participate in the international Economic Conference at Genoa. 
The Russians asked for formal recognition and for an international 
loan. The Allies insisted that Russia must first promise to pay a 
pare of her old tsarise debts and to restore the confiscated property of 
foreigners. Unable to agree, settlement was deferred to later con- 
ferences. Meanwhile the new German Republic raised the prestige 
of Russia by entering into a trade treaty, which irritated the Entente 
Allies, particularly France, whose bankers had supplicd Russia so 
lavishly with funds in the pre-war days. Upto date the numerous 
outstanding international problems involwing Russia have not been 
adjusted, and new causes of friction have developed. Russia insisted 
that her interests entitled her to a participation in the settlement of 
the Near Eastern questions, and she sent unofficial delegates to the 
Lausanne Conference, one of whom on May to, 1923, was assassinated 
in Switzerland. Great Britain chreatened to break off trade relations 
unless Bolshevist agitation in India, Persia, and«Afghanistan should 
cease, and compensation be made for the seizure of British fishing 
boats outside the three-mile limit. 

The All-Russian Central Executive Committee on July 4, 1923, at 
Moscow approved a new federal constitution. It included. the Soviet 
Republic, the Far Eastern Republic, the Ukraine, White Russia, and 
the Transcaucasian Republic. Other republics were invited to 
affiliate and on July x, 1925, the Union of Socialist Sovict Republics 
enumerated 36 members. The Central Executive. Committee or 
Congress consisted of two houses — the Federal Council of 414 
members on the basis of population and the Council of Nations of 
abqut 100 members representing the various states. Thé supreme 
governing power was in the hands of fétleral commissars, A 
Supreme Court modeled after thaw of the United States was created. 
This constitution was ratified on January 30, 1924, by the Second 
Soviet Congress. The fundamental socialistic ideas of the constitu- 
tion of r9r8 were perpetuated in the revised instrument. The fed- 
erated republics had their own provincial governments. 

The strength of the Communist patty on February 14, 1925, was 
given at 700,000 ‘‘members’’ and *‘ candidates" of whom 73,000 
were women. The men in the Red Army were not included. It was 
said that there were also 900,000 ‘ Young Communists."’ The party 
is managed by the Central Executive Committee of 52 members 
chosen annually.” The Third (Red Communist) International on. 
March 5, 1924, celebrated the fifth anniversary of its founding by 
Lenin. ‘ ze 

By 1926 various degrees of recognition trad been accorded Soviet 
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Russia by Germany, Great Britain, France, Italy, Greece, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Danzig, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Finland, Austria, Mexico, China and Japan. 

The commissar of education reported in rg2q that there had been 
a general decline in education shown in a decrease of the aumber 
of schools and in attendance, In 1925 only 50 per cent of the children 
were receiving instruction, The national and local budget for cdu- ' 
cation in 1924-25 was given as $192,000,000. The decree excluding 
students of the bourgeois class {rom the high schools and universities 
was repealed in 1925, 

The Communist party members are the active political workers 
with definite roles in the political and cconomic structure of the 
state. They must go where sent by the party and carry out its wishes, 
and are not frec agents. Millions of Ryssians, not party members, 
are in sympathy with thageneral program of the Communist party, 
If the Communist party were an organization in the American sense 
it might consist of 75,000,000 members. 

With the cessation of armed opposition within and military and 
economic intervention from without, a greater degree of political 
stability and industrial reorganization appeared in the Sovict Re- 
public. Grave respansibilities moderated the Bolsheviki to such an 
extent that Socialists and some Liberals found it possible to work 
with them. Peasants insisted upon owning their own Jand and in 
1921 the government gave a de facto recognition to private tenure 
and permitted the peasants to pay their taxes in kind, In 1925 they 
were allowed free trade and the right to accumulate property. Neces= 
sity also forced the government to call in experts co direct the most 
important industries, while private capitalists were allowed to lease 
factories, cven though communism was retained as an ideal and the 
big undertakings were kept under state control, and to establish 
private banks, The new labor code was one of the mose advanced in 
the world. It recognized che contractual relation between the 
employce and the employer, guarded the right to work, regulated 
the hours of labor, created labor exchanges, eliminated child labor, 
provided for the settlement of labor disputes through conciliation 
boards, and sought to make the workers the guardians of their own 
welfare by giving the erade-unions the responsibility of administering 
the labor laws. The scrious discontent of the people with the mili- 
tacism and tyranny of the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’' secmed 
to be gradually disappearing under the new labor laws and the efforts 
to improve the lot of the masses of the peasants, through more 
favorable cconomic treatment, and the spread of education among the 
ignorant lower classes. No doubt these transformations will continue 
until the Sovier Republic becomes materially modified, Eventually 
unification, peace, freedom, and democracy will triumph. Then 
Russia will take her place among the emancipated peoples of earth 
to play the great role destiny has in store for her, Today no country 
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js confronted with more scrious problems of reconstruction. Her 
government must be stabilized and made to reflect the honest will of 
her people, Her industrial system must be rebuilt on the basis of 
justice and efficiency. Her people must be educated. Her social 
institutions must be developed in the direction of general welfare 

» and equality. And her relations with the rest of the world must be 
laid on the foundations of trust and friendly codperation. 

Soviet Russia thus far has shown great progress in renouncing the 
imperialism of the tsarist régime. She has given up the capitulations 
in Turkey in common with other seates; the Anglo-Persian agreement 
of 1907; her concessions in Persia and China; caifcelled the Persian 
debt and Boxer indemnity; and made treaties with Persia and Afghan- 
istan on a basis of equality. . 4 

No event since the Freatch Royolution of 1789 has aroused such 
strong feclings throughout the world as the Bolshevist Revolution. 
The hostility of other states was accelerated by the Balshevist prap- 
aganda to overthrow the established political, economic, artd social 
order throughout the world. Bolshevist agents were sent out from 
Moscow to destroy capitalism and to plant communism everywhere, 
The misery and suffering left in the wake of the World War led many 
persons in other lands to turn their minds hopéfully to the Russian 
experiment as the way to the new world order. Uprisings occurred 
in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Italy, and Asia. Reverbcrations were 
felt in France, Great Britain, the United States and other more stable 
parts of the earth. But nowhere outside of Russia has the movement 
won mote than temporary success. 


’ 


2, Cuaners IN GurMANY 


Duting the forty yeavs of peace and unexampled cconamic pros- 
petity, the German people had developed an unshakable confidence 
in their strength, particularly on its military side, This profound 
serisc of self-sufficiency continued during thevfirst years of the war, 
even the great majority of the Socialists supporting the government. 
But as time wore on and the hardships increased without a decision 
being reached, opposition to the government's policy began to be 
voiced, Fiyse the most radical Socialists, under the leadership of 
Karl Liebknecht, refused to vote war credits. Then they broke away 
from the party and established the Independestt Socialist party, in Party 
distinction to the Majority Socialisas. By 1917 the Jatter, joined by @égnomt 
the Progressives and part of the Catholic Center, appeared in the 
tanks of the opposition. They fought the unrestricted submarine 
warfare, and the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, aud centered their demands 
on peace without annexations or indemnities, on the basis of Wilson's 
Fourteen Points, At home they pressed for a revision of the consti- 
tution and the establishment of a liberal government with a te- 
sponsible ministry, ‘ 

By the autumn of 1918 the pressure on the government had become 
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so gteat that it was deemed advisable to yield, especially as there 
was no jonger any hope of a military victory. The appointment of 
Prince Max of Baden as chancellor in October, 1918, was practically 
a victory of the liberal wing, but before the opposition parties could 
put their ideas into practice the situation was entirely changed by 
the Revolution which broke out at Kiel and other places in che first 
days of November, 1918. This movement was almost entirely the 
work of the Thdepentent Socialists and the Communists, suppotted 
by Russian gold. Bue the liberal parties realized that the dic had 
been cast, and while they had not particularly advocated a republic 
they now accepted it, in the hope of being able to seize control and 
thus saye the country from communism as well as from militarism, 

The chancellor, Prince Max,’on November g installed Frederick 
Bhert, 2 former harncss-maker ané a SoCialist leader, as the acting 
head of the state and withdrew from Berlin. The various groups of 
Socialiscs then formed the Council of People’s Commissioners as the 
head ofthe revolutionary government, which first formed a new cab- 
inct continuing Ebert at its head, abolished the harsh wae-cime re- 
strictions, and on November 16 decreed a provisional Republic, In 
a wave of joy and disorder the imperial emblems were torn down, 
The princes and kings of the small states fled, or were deposed, and 
by the cnd of the month every state had a republican form of 
government, ‘The revolution has gained a glorious and almost 
bloodless victory,’’ said Chancellor Ebert. Workers’ and Soldicrs' 
Councils were organized all over Germany in imitation of what had. 
accutred in Russia, The new government steered a middle course be- 
tween the reactionarics, who wished to continue the Hohenzollern 
monarchy, and the Sparticists, who desired to copy the Bolsheviki in 
eliminating the capitalists and landlords and in setting the rich and 
the intellectuals to work. Chancellor Ebert, and his successor, 
Scheidemdnn both haped in this way to create an orderly democracy, 
hence both groups wert put down by force after much street-fighting 
and confusion, The Imperial Pyrliament was dissolved, and in 
January, 1919, a new National Assembly was elected in secret ballot 
by all Germans over 19 years of age on the basis of proportional 
representation, More than 30,000,000 votes were cast*for the 421 
delegates. The Majority Socialists won 163 representatives; the 
Center (Catholic), 90; the Democrats, 75; the Conservatives, 42; 
the Independent Socialists, 22; che German People’s Party, 22; and 
minor parties 7, Of the members, 36 were women and only 45 had 
served in the Reichstag. The election proved that che German 
people wanted an ordetly Republic, free from monarchy on the one 
hand, and from Bolshevism, on the other. Ac last the nation that 
had failed to set up a popular government in 1848 assumed sovereign 
power. 

The National Assembl¥ met at Wéimar on February 6, ror, and 
four days later an act was passed which established a provisional form 
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of government, consisting of a president, chancellor, and ministry 
responsible to the Assembly. On February 12. the Majority Socialists 
formed a coalition with the Center and the Democrats and officially 
elected Ebert as provisional president. A new cabinct consisting of 
Scheidemann as chancellor and twelve ministers was appointed, 
While these things were transpiring, the Sparticists or Communists 
of Berlin, sought to abolish the Assembly and to set up a Dictatorship 
of the Councils. Local risings occurred all over Germany, and on 
April 7 a Soviet Republic was proclaimed in Munich. Bue the move- 
ment was suppressed after many encounters in which hundreds were 
slain and the Congress of Workers’ Councils ag#ecd to recognize 
the Assembly. The first trying ordeal of the Assembly was the 
ratification of the harsh Versailles Tycaty on June 23. Then it turned 
its attention to a discussion of she new conbtitution, which was 
approved ou July 32 by a vote of 262 to A and on August 12 went 
into effect. 

The constitution created a federal, republican German Common- 
wealth (Reich) of 18 states, based on the will of the people. It pro- 
vided for a president above 35 ycats of age elected for a term of seven 
years “by the whole German people,” cligible for reélection, and 
subject to removal by a popular referendum. LExtensive powers wére 
placed in his hands in representing the nation in forcign affaits, in 
the appointment of civil and military officials, as supreme commander 
of the army and navy, and in exercising pardoning authority. He 
could make alliances and treaties with the consent of the Reichstag. 
War and peace were subject to national law. The national ministry 
consisted of the chancellor, appointed by the president from the 
majority group in the Reichstag, and his associates recommended 
by him. Upon losing the confidence of the Reichstag, the ministers 
were to he replaced by others. The national legislature was made 
up of two houses: (1) the Reichsrat, which represented ¢he states 
on the basis of one member for cach million pgople, except that cach 
state should ‘have at least one vote’’ and no state should have 
“more than two-fifths of the nfmbers''; and (2) the Reichstag, 
which was ‘‘composed of the representatives of the German people" 
elected for four years “by the universal, equal, direct and, secret 
suffrage of all men and women over twenty years of age, according 
to the principle of proportional representation.” It chose its own 
officers, made its own rules, was obliged to meet annually, and could 
demand the presence of the chancellor or any minister. Its members 
had free transportation on the German railways and received com- 
pensation. Bills might be introduced by the ministry or by mentbers 
of the Reichstag, and several means were provided for subjecting laws 
to a referendum of the people. The Reichsrat had a suspehsive veto. 
The constitution could be amended by legislative action. Justice was 
administered by judges “* appoisted for life,¢) who were " independent 
and responsible only to law,” 
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The provision of the “Fundamental Rights and Duties of Germans "' 
was the most advanced and comprehensive found in any modern 
consticution, All were declared ‘equal before the law," and men 
and women were recognized as possessing “the same civil rights and 
duties."’ Privileges based on law, birth, or rank were abolished, and 
the conferring of titles of nobility was forbidden. Freedom of as- 
sembly, association, opinion, publication, residence, emigration, 
occupation, person, and ownership of property was guaranteed, 
Racial minorities were protected. It was the duty of the state ‘to 
maintain the purity, health, and social welfare of the family" and 
to protect and clucate the children, Large families and mothers 
were entitled to state aid. "Complete liberty of belief and con- 
science’ was assured, religious socictics were treated like any other 
organization, and as’"' public corporations’’ were authorized ‘to 
levy taxes."’ Sundays wére protected as days ‘‘of rest and spiritual 
uplift.’ The education of the young in art and science was made free, 
compufsory, and civic by tcachers who were state officials. In all 
schools efforts should be made ‘to develop moral education, civic 
sentiment, and personal and vocational efficiency in the spirit of the 
German national character and of international conciliation.” 
Every pupil at the énd of his compulsory schooling was to “reccive 
a copy of the constieution.’’ The economic life was organized on the 
“principles of justice’’ and ‘a decent standard of living.”’ While 
the right to private property was recognized, its owner must use it 
to ‘serve the public good.'’ The state was to distribute the soil so 
as to assure to ‘‘cvery German a healthful habication,"* and reserved 
the right to “socialize’’ any private ecanamic enterprise. Labor 
was to be given a uniform code of laws. State insurance for the sick, 
injured, unemployed, and aged, and for the protection of maternity 
was to be provided, [forts were to be made to obtain for ‘the 
working «class of che work... a universal minimum of social 
rights.”’ Workers and employers should codperate “in the ertire 
field of economic development of the forces of production’ and, to 
this end, were given legal represeftation in Factory Workers’ Coun- 
cils, in District Workers’ Councils and in the Economic Council of 
the Commonwealth for the ‘execution of the laws of sacialization,” 
The Economic Council had the sight to presene bills for this purpose 
to che ministry, or the Reichstag. The postal, telegraphic and tele- 
phonic systems were placed in, the hands of the Commonwealth, 
and authority was given for state-ownership of the railroads and 
waterways. 

The constitution required that all states within the Common- 
wealth must have republican constitutions. In the free cities of 
Bremen, Hamburg, and Ltibeck, little change was necessary, In 
other German states, the princes cither abdicated or were deposed, 
and republics establisheqewith modeé constitutions on a democratic 
basis. A legislature of onc house was elected in the smaller states, 
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and a cabinet chosen whose head was president of the state, after 
the Swiss model. Baden provided for the usc of the initiative and 
rgferendum. In Wiirttemberg one fifth of the voters might demand a 
popular vate on the dissolucion of the legislature. In Prussia a 
legislature of two houses was created: (1) the Landtag chosen for 
a four-year term by ‘‘the entire people” above 24 years of age on the 
basis of proportional representation; and (2) the Steatsrat selected 
by the provincial diets. A minister-president responsible to the 
popular house and appointed by it served as the executive. In other 
respects the new Prussian government was modern and liberal. 

The problems confronting the German Commoiwealth were most 
serious. The new government had to suppress stubborn opposition 
at home from two sources — the axtocratic Junkers and the radical 
Communists — but both of them were held in check and forced to 
bow to the republican régime. In the ne&t place, it had to comply 
with the drastic terms of the Treaty of Versailles which went into 
force on January 10, 1920, A farewell was addressed to “the hun- 
dreds of thousands of members of the German nation” who were 
scparated from the Republic. The army was reduced to 100,000 men, 
and the navy ceased to exist as a fighting force, A financial budget 
had to be prepared to care for the internal debt“of 220 billion matks 
and to run the national government. The whole industrial life of 
the nation had to be reorganized on a new basis on account of tlic loss 
of valuable coal mines and iron ore fields. And finally in May, 1921, 
Germany agreed to pay a war indemnity of $33,000,000,000 distrib- 
uted over a series of years, including a fixed annuity of $500,000,000 
and a variable annuity of 26 per cence of the yearly value of German 
exports payable in materiuls such as coal and building materials. 
The gencral effect of the military defeat and the Treaty of Versailles 
wis the break-down of the currency. The mark fell in value, the 
country was flooded with paper money, prices incteased and the value 
of property and income depreciated. * 

The mark steadily declined and economic chaos resulted in Ger- 
many. The Reparations Commission reported that by January, 1922, 
Germany had paid in cash and kind about $1,622,000,000 on her 
bill, but the German White Book claimed that up to March, 1922, 
$21, 400,000,000 had been turned over to the Entente Allies. Germany 
protested her inability to pay the reparations bill‘assessed against her, 
and demanded modifications. In awerics of conferences the British 
and Italian governments were disposed to show moderation, while 
France insisted upon the fulfillmenc of the letter of the Treaty of 
Versailles. In August, 1922, Germany defaulted in her payments, 
and asked for a moratorium of two years, a reduction in the coal 
deliveries, and an international loan. When the Entente Allies could 
atrive at no agreement on the penalties to be inflicted upon the 
Germans for their defaleatior§ France at Belgium, with the ap- 
ptoval of Italy, by military force on January tx, 1923, selzed the Rube 
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Basin, the heart of German industry. The Germans adopted the 
policy of ‘ passive resistance " and appealed to the public opinion of 
the world, which on the whale condemned the French course. On 
May 2, 1923, the German government proposed (4) to pay $7,500,- 
000,000 in cash and kind by 1932; (2) to supplement what Germany 
could pay by an international loan; G) to give “special guarantecs 
for the payments offered’’; and (4) to “leave the whole reparation 
problem to che decision of an international commission" in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of the American government. The 
British governmegt suggested a joint Allied reply, but France and 
Belgium refused he British offer, and greetcd the German " bargain" 
with scorn, 

Finally, however, both the Germans and French saw the necessity 
of reaching an agreement, | The poffcy of {passive resistance was given 
up, and the French consetited to the institution of the Dawes Com- 
mittee to investigate methods by which Germany could meet her obli- 
gations. Its report was submitied in May, 1924, and was accepted by 
both the Allies and Germany at a conference held in London in July, 
The plan called for an increasing scale of payments, beginning with 
259 million dollars annually and increasing within four years to a 
minimum of 625 million, After that the payments were to be de- 
termined by an index of prosperity, Germany was to be given a loan 
of 200 million dollars immediately, and the reparations payments 
were to be derived from taxes, railway income and industrial profits, 
which were to be mortgaged. France and Belgium were to relinquish. 
economic control of the occupied territory and Germany was to be 
given full economic liberty. Costs of armies of occupation and 
credits for deliveries in kind were to be ctedited to the total annual 
cash payments, Railway bonds totally 2} billion dollars and indus- 
trial debentures of 1} hillion were to be delivered to the Reparaticns 
Commissidn and the income therefrom was to cover a third of the 
annual payments. It was provided that a bank of issue be estib- 
lished to stabilize the curvency. 

This plan was designed to give Germany a chance to recover, by 
suggesting an easy five-year period of reconstruction, followed by a 
sccond-five-year period during which Germany was to pay only one 
half of the returns of her increased prosperity, The plan admitted 
payments within Germany and in German currency, thus enabling 
her to stabilize the currency and balance the budget by increased 
taxation, Only such amounts would be transformed into foreign 
currency as could be so changed without endangering the stability 
of the currency. 

The legislation necessary to put the Dawes Plan into effect was 
passed by the German Reichstag in August, and in October the 
Joan promised under the agreement was successfully floated in Europe 
and America, Since thaé'time the économie situation has become 
more stable and the return to the gold standard has been carried out, 
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But the Dawes Plan led to violent opposition on the part of the ex- 
treme nationalists. The elections of December 7, 1924, did not mate- 
tially change the existing party alignment, but the issue of monarchy 
Or republic was brought to the fore more prominently than ever, and 
the refusal of the Allies to evacuate Cologne in January, 1925, further 
strengthened the hands of the nationalist group, which insisted on 
participation in the government. Finally, on January 15, 1925 a 
new cabinet was formed in which the nationalists were represented 
and the Socialists excluded. The new government asserted its loyalty 
to the Republic, but the elections for a new president, following the 
death of Herr Ebert on February 28, 1925, resulted in a victory of 
the nationalist candidate Field Marshal von Hindenburg, 78 years of 
age. On May x2 he was sworn in, gfter a huge monarchical ovation 
tendered him on his arrival in Berlia. The constitutional question 
gradually became the all-absorbing issue im German politics, 

Perhaps the most significant experiment of the German Common- 
wealth was made in ‘functional representation.”’ During the Rey- 
olution of 1918 there arose all over Germany Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Councils, which held national congresses in that year and the next, 
Indeed these Councils produced the Revolution, and then permitted 
its fruits to pass out of their hands. The new canstitucion soughtero 
compromise with them by legalizing local, district, and national 
Workers’ Councils. In April and May, 1920, members of the Factory 
Workers’ Councils were elected, and were soon in successful opera- 
tion, The National Economic Council with 326 members represent- 
“ing all kinds of business from farming to banking met in June, r920, 
to develop a program of action, Although its power is largely ad- 
visory, it has already proposed important social and econamic laws. 
The Councils supply machinery through which employers and work- 
ets may have the eat of the national government to adjust all kinds 
of industrial and general welfare questions. . 


‘ ‘ 
3. Tue Dissonurion or AusrriatHunaary 


Like the Hohenzollerns, the*Hapsburg house was driven from 
power by defeat in the Worll War, The dissolution of the Dual 
Monarchy had long been predicted to take place at the first serious 
crisis, With the crash of the Central Powers, Emperor Charles was 
deposed, and a few months later fled from the country. Austtia- 
Hungary fell to pieces and four stateg resulted from the dissolution — 
Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, and Jugo-Slavia. 

A Provisional National Assembly, composed of members of the 
old lower house, met in Austria on October 30, 1928, to make terms 
of peace with the victors. On November 1x, Emperor Charles re- 
nounced his share in the government but not his crown, aad the next 
day the new Republic of Austria was proclaimed, a temporary cabinet 
was appointed, and laws to mget the nev, conditions were enacted, 
A National Constituent Assembly was @lected on February 16, 
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gty, on the basis of universal franchise, with che Sacial Democrats 
and Christian Socialists in a large majority. This body, which met 
Match 4, after concluding the treaty of St. Germain with che Batente 
Allies on September 10, proceeded to draw up the permanent consti- 
tution, which went into effect on October 1, 1920, 

Tedeclared Austria to be a federal, democratic Republic, composed 
of cight auconomous states. Federal citizenship was based on state 


The new citizenship, ‘‘Privileges, based upon birth, rank, class, or religions 
atta belief’ were abolished, The powers of the ‘‘Tcderal State" were 


more extensive than those of the national government in the United 
States. In addition to the ordinary functions of government, pro- 
vision was inade for a “labor law"’ to protect the workers, for social 
and contract insurance, for public health, for the control of food- 
stuffs, for the care of the unfortunates, for land reforms, and for pop- 
ular education. The Federal Legislature consisted of two houses: 
the Nationalrat, elected by all the people according to the principle 
of proportional representation for a four-year term; and the Byndes- 
rat, chosen by the Landtags of the cight states. As in France, these 
two houses ‘in a joint public sicting’’ selected the federal president 
by secret ballot for a term of four years, with the privilege of retlec- 
tin. The federal ministry exercised the “highest administrative 
functions,'' and was elected by and responsible to the Nationalrat, 
The adminiscration of justice was prescribed by federal law, and 
capital punishmene was abolished, but a Supreme Constitutional 
Court was established by the constitution, OF all the new constitu- 
tions growing out of the post-war conditions, thac of Austria was 
the most elaborate document, 

On October 17, 1920, at the first clections under the new consti- 
tution, the Christian Socialists and Social Democrats won a large 
majority, and on December g the two houses elected Nr. Michael 
Hainisch as the first president, The new cabinet represented che 
Christian Socialists. The Republic of Austria had aa area less chan 
that of Portugal and a population of 6,500,000, af whom 2,000,000 
Plight of . lived in the capital city of Vicnna®alone. On the verge of financial 
dariria after bankruptcy, and cut off from the sea, the plight of Auswria was 

pitiable, The peace treaty took away from Auscria her most valuable 
mines and industries, and reduced her army to 30,000 men. Lack 
of employment and good brought the people to the brink of starva- 
tion, The sentiment of the pegple was in favor of annexation to 
Germany but chat was expressly forbidden by the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. The tetrible conditions in Austria induced the League of 
Nations to take up the cconomic rehabilitation of the nation in 
1922. An international loan of $130,000,000, bysed on Austrian 
railroads ard custom receipts and guaranteed by some of the European 
powers, was authorized. Since 1922 conditions have been gradually 
improving although the complete recovery of the country still appears 
distant, 
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King Charles abdicated the Hungarian throne in November, 1918, 
and the revolutionary forces proclaimed Hungary an independent 
People’s Republic with Count Karolyi as provisional president. A 
FYovisional National Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, replaced 
the old legislature. An attempt was made in 1919 to win over the 
support of the peasants by a law to divide up among them all estates 
above 900 acres. In March of that year, however, the Communists 
overthrew the rule of Count Karolyi and set up a Soviet Republic 
under Bela Kun, who had been trained at Moscow in Bolshevist 
propaganda. An era of terror was instituted, and a complete cco- 
nomic revolution resulted. Private property was t&ken by the state; 
trade became a national monopoly; factories were taken over by 
councils of workmen; and all land was confiscated. Encouraged 
by the Entente Allies, Rumanianytroops invaded the country, over- 
threw the Bolshevist régime, and plundered the land most shamefully 
from peasant’s hut to palace. When they withdrew, the Hungarian 
National Assembly in 1920 made Admiral Horthy cegent. + 


4. Tur War ann tHe New Nationar Srarrs or Norrurern 
ano Centrat Evrora 


A. Introductory ’ e 


One of the most important results of the World War was the 
political emergence and independence of several new national states 
which had previously been suppressed or denied a separate political 
existence of the full realization of their national aspirations. These 
new national states include the Finnish peoples of Finland, Esthonia 
and northern Livonia; the Letts and Lithuanians of the Baltic 
provinces of southern Livonia, Courland and their hinterland; che 
Poles of former Russia, Prussia and Austria; the Ruthenians of the 
Ukraine, and the Czecho-Slovaks of Bohemia and Moravia, 

. 


* . 
B. The Finnish People? 

The northernmost of these stppressed national groups were the 
peoples of Finland, Esthonia and northern Livonia. For six cen 
turies Finland was an integral part of the Swedish Kingdom. In 
1809 Sweden ceded all of Finland to Russia, During the six céncurics 
of union with Sweden, the country had been subjected to a social, 
political and economic developmeng which had made it an integral 
part of the Scandinavian group of states. By 1809 Finland enjoyed 
practically independent political life and institutions, although the 
country was naturally governed by the laws comman to the Swedish 
kingdom. . iu 

Upon becoming united to Russia, Finland was givete guarantees 
of complete internal political and cultural autonomy. The Diet was 
granted complete independence in governing the councry according 
to existing laws; no attempt was made to incarporate the country 
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politically in the Russian Empire, except as regards the spheve of 
foreign relations. The autonomy thus established continued, gen- 
crally speaking, till the cightcen-ninettes, when the advocates of 
Pan-Slavism and Russification induced Nicholas I to extend these 
policies to Finland. An imperial vkese was issued in February, i899, 
whereby the Finnish constitution was swept aside, The passive 
resistance to this and kindred measures which appeared had no other 
effect upon the policy of Russilication than the persecution of leading 
Finns, many of whom were compelled to leave their country for other 
lands, whence they continued to labor for the defeat of the policies 
of Plehve, Bobrikfov and other Russian officials. On the eve of the 
Russo-Japanese War it seemed that Governor-General Bobrikov 
would succeed in getting dictatorial powers which would have 
enabled him to disrefard compleyly the Finnish constitution and 
Diet. But the outbreak ef the war with Japan and the subsequent 
revolution in Russia compelled the tsar to restore the constitution and 
to consent to the many liberal political reforms proposed by the 
Finns. Among these was the establishment, in 1906, of a single cham- 
ber Diet of 200 members in place of the antiquated Parliamene in 
which representation by estates had prevailed, and the granting of 
the right to vote to~women as well as men. However, a revival of 
Russification after 1908 precipitated new difliculties and a disregard 
of the rights of Finland which seemed to suggest, at the time of the 
outbreak of the World War, that no distant future would witness 
a complete abrogation of the constitution and a final political amal-_ 
gamation of the country with the Russian Empire. 

The World War brought with it martial law and the practical ces- 
sation of ordinary governmental agencies... The high-handed rule of 
the Russian gendarmes and military oflicials was checked only in 1917 
when the Russian Revolution broke out. The Russian Provisional 
Government withdrew most of the more important officials from Fin- 
land in March, ‘Duvigg the spring and summer months the whale 
government was purged of its Russian elements and on December 6, 
1917, the Finnish declaration of fndependence was issued by the 
Provisional Goverament. The Bolshevist governinent recognized the 
independence of Finland on Decemher 27, and Sweden,,France and 
Germany did likewise in the following month. Other recognitions 
followed later. ° 

Even before the declaration pf independence was issued, it was 
becoming evident that internal dificultics were brewing in the 
country, Certain extreme radicals considered the time ripe for the 
establishment, in close codperation with the Russian Bolshevik 
government, of a Socialist Republic on the Russian pattern, Taking 
advantage of the presence of tens of thousands of Russian soldiers 
who had refused to leave the country after the Match Revolution, 
and receiving guns and munitions fram Russia, resistance by force 
was offered by the radical elements to the Svinhufvud government. 
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The civil war which ensued broke out in January, 1928. Most 
of southern Finland fell into the hands of the revolutionaries, while 
the northern part of the country gave eflective assistance to General 
G. Mannerheim, a former Finnish officer in the Russian Army who 
had undertaken the suppression of the rebellion. The difficulty 
of saving south Finland from destruction at the hands of the revolu- 
tionarics led to negotiations for foreign aid. Sweden was approached 
but refused to act, partly because of English pressure, Germany, 
however, was induced to send an expedition under che command of 
General Rudiger von der Goltz, who Janded in Hango on March 1, 
The German troops ousted the revolutionaries frcam Helsingfors on 
March 13, and by the middle of April the frightful Civil War was 
brought to a close by the combined efforts of the Finnish and German 
soldiets. The latter were withdrgwn in December, upon the defeat 
of the Central Powers and the conclusion of the armistice. 

The first regular elections were held in March, 1919, The com- 
position of the Diet, which was to make provision for a permanent 
governinent, was as follows: 80 Social Democrats, 42. Agrarians, 28 
Coalitionists, 26 Progressives, 22 Swedish Nationalists, and 2 Repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Workers’ Party. It assembled on April x 
and framed a new democratic, republican consticutioh which was 
put into operation on July 17. The constitution vested the sovereign 
power in the people and subordinated the president, who is chosen 
by indircce election for a term of six years, to the Diet by denying him 
the yeto power. The Diet is clected for three years by universal, 
direct and equal suffrage. The constitution included special pro- 
visions for the benefit of the Swedish speaking population of the 
country Cwho constitute about ten per cent of the population) by 
establishing Finnish and Swedish as the national languages of the 
Ropublic. It also guaranteed individual libertics and established 
ministerial responsibility, The first president, K. J. Stahlbgg, chosen 
bysthe Diet on July 15, rgt9, was succeeded by the present incumbent 
in office, L. K. Relander, in February 1925. The area of the Republic 
is 145,000 square miles and its p&pulation, 3,360,000, af whom more 
than 95 per cent are Lutherans. 

Since 1979, Finland has added greatly to the body of social and 
economic legislation which was considerable even before tte wat. 
The agrarian problem was partly solved by the enactment of a law 
in 1918 for the redemption of leasghold properties, whereby about 
50,000 independent frechold properties had been created by 1922, It 
was supplemented by additional legislation in r92.1 and by ‘Lex 
Kallio,” passed in October, 1922. By the lauter law in particular, 
the agrarian question secms to be satisfactorily solved. 

In the ficld of foreign relations, Finland has been alle to avoid 
clashes with her neighbors, especially since 1921. The war with 
Russia was brought to a closeeby the Peage of Dorpat on November 
T4, 1920 whereby Russia recognized Finlkad’s independence while 
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the latter had to renounce all claims to East Carelia; the district was 
granted local autonomy. A tevole broke out in East Carelia in the 
fall of 1921 because of Russia’s failure to fulfill che treaty provisions 
relative to that cegion. Finland sympathized with the Carelians 
and appealed to the League of Nations which submitted the question 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice in April, 1923. Russia 
being a non-member of the League refused to recognize the competency 
of the Conrt, and the Court refused co submit an opinion in the case. 
The Carelian problem, while at present unsolved, is not likely to 
disturb seriously the relations between the two states. Relations 
with Sweden weré temporarily marred by the controversy over the 
Aland islands which Sweden claimed in 1gs8. The difliculey was 
finally settled by the League of Nations in 1921, Finland's sover- 
eignty over the islanfis was recognized «and Finland undertook to 
demilitarize the archipelago. Since 1921, relations with Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway have served to bring the four states of northern 
Europe ‘into effective friendly codperation, as is suggested by the 
numerous official and non-oflicial inter-Scandinavian conferences 
which have been held every year, and more especially, by the arbi- 
tration treaties concluded hy these states in ry924. 

"The history of thy Esthonians prior co che World War is a long 
story of conquest and suppression by foreigners. The collapse of 
Sweden's power in the eighteenth century enabled Peter the Great to 
take possession of the Baltic provinces, and by the Peace of Nystad, 
Bsthonia was ceded to Russia. Under Russian rule the condition of 
the people rapidly became worse, and despite prolonged efforts to” 
effect much needed reforms, it was not till 1819 that serfdom was 
nominally abolished in Esthonia and Livonia, By the close of the 
nineteenth century, however, some improvement had been broughe 
about despite the apposition bath of the aristoctatic Baleic hacans, 
who constituted the upper class, and of the Russian government, 
The provinces broke que in revole during the Russian Revolucion 
of r905, but nothing was gained thereby, for the Russian punitive 
expeditions had little didiculty in putting down the uprising, 

The World War and the Russian Revolution in 1927 brought unex- 
pected relief, The Russian Provisional Government sanctioned, on 
March 30, 1917, the convocation of an Esthonian Dict and thus vir- 
tually granted Esthonia the right of self-government. The Diet 
assembled in July and declared itsglf the supreme power in the country 
until the convocation of a Constituent Assembly. Ac its last meeting 
on November 28, 1917, the Diet created an Executive Committee 
which was entrusted with full powers to deal with the situation 
in the country, The Committee declared Esthonig an independence 
state on February 24, 1918. This independence was hardly more 
than nominal for several months, for the cessation of hostilities on 
the Eastern front enabled he Germana to occupy the country by the 
close of February, Only after the Allied victory was che Esthonian 
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Provisional Government able to assume control, in November, Its 
first task was to defend the country against che Bolsheviks who began 
an offensive against Esthonia in the closing days of November, 1918. 
Vhe war lasted for about a year and peace was finally made on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1920, whereby Esthonia's independence was recognized. 
Simultancously a war was fought against the German Lendivebr 
who were ousted with the aid of the Allics in July, rgrg. 

During these struggles, a Constituent Assembly met on April 
23, 1919. Its labors were completed June 15, 1920, when it passed a 
new constitution which established the Republic of Esthonia. The 

-single chamber Diet (Riigikogu) consists of 100 mgmbers, clected for 
three years by universal, direct, equal, and secret suffrage. The 
president, who is called the ‘Head of the State” is subordinated 
to the Diet and has no veto,power, "He is elected for no specific term, 
and remains in office only while enjoying she confidence of the Dict. 
The supreme judicial power is vested in the State Court of Justice 
elected by the Dict. The present government, elected in August, 
1923, has experienced great difficulties in dealing with the existing 
dozen or more political parties. The chicf partics obtained in 1923 
the following representation in the Diet: Socialists 15, Labor 12, 
People’s Party 8, Agratians 23. The area of tho Republic is 18,354 
square miles and the population, according to the census of 1922, 
1,107,393. 

Esthonia’s foreign policy has enabled the country to maintain 
peaceful relations with her ncighbors, Since 1920, Esthonia has been 
‘active in lending support to the establishment of an alliance between 
Finland and the three Balcic states, Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia. 
Tn Match, 1922, these states (except Lithuania) and Poland concluded 
in Warsaw a defensive alliance, designed to weld the participants 
into a workable political unit in respect to their foreign policies, 
The treaty was ratified by all the states except Finland which thus 
prevented the realization of the alliance. Hoyever, Esthonia con- 
cluded a treaty with Latvia on November 3, 923 which provided 
for a customs union and establisled a defensive alliance, In general, 
ithe relations between these two states have brought them into close 
codperation along many lines of economic and political action. 


C. The Letts and Lithuanians 


. 

Living next to the Esthonians are the Letts and the Lithuanians 
who inhabit the Baltic provinces oF southern Livonia and Courland 
and their hinterland. The Letts dwell in the Baltic coast region and 
the Lithuanians in the adjacent inland districts. While the Letts 
and Lithuanians are physically identical and linguistically and cul- 
tutally closely allied, their history has been at Jeast slighsly different, 
By the Treaty of Nystad in 1721 Livonia was ceded by Sweden to 
Russia‘and Courland was obtgined by thg thitd partition of Poland, 
Lithuania consticuted the major portion*of Poland which went to 
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Russia in the partitions from 1772 to r7g5- Until 1876 it was 
allowed a considerable amount of cultural autonomy, but after 
that date the Russification policy was pursued with the usual result 
of only increasing the national sentiment of the Lithuanians, — ‘ 

Racially the Letts and Lithuanians are identical, both being 
branches of the same primordial Nordic race from which the Tentons 
and Finns were also differentiated. The Lithuanian language is one 
of the most interesting in Europe, being the bese preserved repre- 
sentative of the so-called ‘Aryan’ type. 

The history of the area included in contemporary Latvia, with the 
exception of Latgellia, is characterized by the same general develop- 
ment noted above in the case of Esthonia. Similarly, also, Latvia's 
independence was made possible by the World War and its resules, 
Most of the country was occupied hy the Germans from i975 to T9718. 
The defeat of the Central Powers saved the Letts from the resulis of 
an attempt to include them in the contemplated Baltic principality un- 
der Gewnan control, although troubles with the Germans came to an 
end only in 1949. The Russian Revolution created additional difficul- 
ties, culminating in a war between Latyia and the Bolsheviks which 
was brought to a close by the Peace of Riga in August, 1920, whereby 
Russia recognized Latvia's independence. While these chaotic 
conditions prevailed there appeared, with Allied and Esthonian help, 
the Provisional Government headed by K, Ulmanis. The Latvian 
Republic was proclaimed by a national council on November 18, 
1918. The Latvian Constituent Assembly adopted a constitution 
for the Republic on February 15, 1922 which became operative on” 
November 7 of the same year. It provided for a single chamber Diet 
(the Sacima) of 100 representatives, chosgn by universal secret and 
proportional suffrage, for a period of three years. The president, 
elected by the Dict for a term of three year, is denied the vero power 
and is thag subordinated to the representatives of the people. The 
population of the: republic is about 1,850,000 of whom more than ene 
half are Lutherans, The area of the country is approximately 25,000 
square miles or the size of che state of West Virginia, and the pop- 
ulation in 1924 was about 2,000,000, 

Perhaps the most important aspect of the internal development of 
Latvia ‘is the Land Act of September 16, rg20. It provided for the 
transfer of all largenestates to the state; management by the state 
of some 3,500,000 acres of forest land; and liquidation of the large 
agricultural enterprises, The Act made possible the allotment of 
about 100,000 family holdings on tillable land to landless agricultural 
laborers and other needy persons. No compensation was awarded 
to the former landowners who were Jeft with a maximum of 50 
hectares; but a small indemnity was granted them in 1923 for live 
stock and implements. 

Having become a part of Russia as,the result of the partitions of 
Poland in the eighteenthtentury, Lithuania became subjected to a 
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vigorous policy of Russification in the nineteenth, Russian law was 
introduced in 1840; the University of Vilna and most secondary 
schools were closed; and in 1864, at the very time when serfdom was 
#bolished, the publication of Lithuanian books and newspapers was 
forbidden. The Russian Revolution of 1905 brought temporary relict. 
Freedom of the press was once more restored and individual liberties 
guaranteed, but these concessions were nullified by the renewed 
Russification policy after 1908. The World’War had barely com- 
menced when the movement for Lithuanian independence was begun, 
Lithuanians abroad met at various conferences for the purpose of 
propagating the idea, and after the downfall e€ Russia, German 
attempts to subordinate Lithuanian agitations to a scheme for the 
creation of a Lithuanian principality only stimulated these efforts. 
The Lithuanian representgtives,in the Russian Duma adopted a 
resolution demanding independence on February 21, 1917, In No- 
vember the Supreme Lithuanian Council demanded a free, independ- 
ent Lithuania, which was formally declared on February 16, 1918. 
Difficulties with the Poles, who attempted to include Lithuania in 
the new state of Poland, prevented the establishment of stable goy- 
ernment until 1920, when a Constituent Assembly convened on May 
x5 to draft a constitution. M. Stulginskis was elected temporary 
president of Lithuania in June of that year, and was elected president 
for another term in February, 1923. The new constitution was 
adopted on August 1, r922. It provided for a single chamber 
Parliament (the Seimas), clectetl for three years by universal, direct 
‘and secret suffrage. The Scimas elects the president whose term is 
three years and who has merely a suspensive veto upon legislation, 
The population of the country is about 2,250,000 and its area approx- 
imately 20,000 square miles. 

* The acquisition of Memel and the Vilna controversy with Poland 
were the two outstanding items in Lithuania's foreign relgtions after 
toto, Vilna, the ancient capital of the new,swte; was occupied by 
the Poles in 1920, This forcible scizure and retention by Poland of 
the capital led to interminable rouble becween the two states, and 
up to the present time (1926) the Lithuanians have refused to ac- 
knowledge,the legality of Poland’s actions, although a decision of 
the Council of Ambassadots on March 15, 1922, confirmed Poland's 
tights to Vilna and its district. Memel, on she other hand, was 
desired by the Lithuanians becausg it afforded their only outlet to 
the Baltic sea. Germany had surrendered the city to the Allies in 
accordance with the provisions of the treaty of Versailles. The 
Allies had promised to hand the city over to Lithuania but failed 
to do so despite Lithuania's repeated requests, Acting in the Polish 
manner, the Lithuanians took possession of Memel by srmed force, 
in 1923, leaving it to the powers to recognize the accomplished fact. 
The seizure was later recognized by the Allies with certain resetva- 
tions in favor of Polish trade, 7 
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Lithuania also has enacted important land legislation. The 
land reform was accomplished by the law passed on Vebruary 15, 
1922. The act affected 2,500,000 acres and 3,000 Jandowuers and 
contemplated the establishment of some 45,000 new holdings. The 
maximum amount of land retained by the Lindowners was fixed at 
80-120 actes; provision was made for compensation, but at pre-war 
prices. 

D. The Poles 


Of the nations freed by the war Poland can, perhaps, claim the 
most notable and«somantic past. Aside from non-Polish elements, it 
once included Russian Poland, Posen, Ease and West Prussia, Silesia, 
and Galicia. . 

The first partitioncof Poland agong Prussia, Austria, and Russia 
in 1772, while unjustified on the part of the partitioning powers, 
can stir little sympathy, but not so with the second and third par- 
titions in 1793 and 1795. In the twenty-one years that had inter- 
vened, the Poles had eliminated many of the fatal economic and 
political weakuesses that had previously endangered their national 
existence and had given promising evidence of being on the eve of 
a far-ceaching political renaissance, but the avaricious tsarina, Cath- 
ecine II, would tolerace no strong Slavic state obstructing Russian 
contact with the west and she arranged the ee of 1793 and 
1795 which terminated the political independence of Poland. The 
national hopes of the Poles were temporarily revived by Napoleon's 
creation of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, in 1807. Still more prom- 
ising was the establishment, in November of 1815, of a Kingdom of 
Poland by the then liberal tsar, Alexander I. This embraced much 
of the old Kingdom of Poland and was favored with the most liberal 
political constitution then in existence in Europe, but the Poles 
desired complete political independence and could not resist the con- 
tagion of the revolutionary movement that swept over Buropeain 
1830. Their revolt was speedily suppressed and the short-lived King- 
dom was united with Russia, Encouraged by the growth of nation- 
alism in Germany and Italy and by the attitude of Napoleon ILL, the 
Poles made one last desperate attempt in 1863 to obtain their freedom, 
This tebellion was crushed with even greater case than the revolt 
of thircy-three yeacs.caclier, and a most brutal and tchorough-going 
punishment was meted out to the gallant rebels. That policy of 
Russification chen began, by meahs of which the Russians tried with- 
out avail to crush the national aspirations of their Polish subjects. 

The one extenuating compensation which the Poles enjoyed after 
1863 was the fact that the coming of the Industrial Revolution to 
Russia madg Poland the center of Russia's economic life. That part 
of the Polish nation which was included within the Kingdom of 
Prussia — a part of upper Gilesia, Posen, West Prussia and the Masu- 
tan district of East Prussta — met with oppression only less severe 
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than that which their kinsmen received from Russia. But the rigo- 
rous religious, educational, and agrarian policy of Bismarck and 
Bulow only served to stit the resentment of the Poles and to reanimate 
their national spirit. Only in Austrian Galicia were the Poles 
accorded that degrec of autonomy and liberal treatment which made 
them partially satisfied to dwell in political subjection to another 
state. . 

The Poles are a branch of the Slavic division of the Alpine race, 
but are less broad-headed than their Czech and Slovak neighbors on 
the south, ot even the Russians to the cast. Their contact with so 
many different peoples has caused a considerable revalence of racial 
intermixtuce. Their language is a distinct western Slavic dialect. 
In religion over three fourths of the Poles are Roman Catholic. The 
only notable exception is to be fagind in the tiree hundred thousand 
Protestants in the Masurian Lakes district of East Prussia. 

The plight of the Poles prior to 1914 has been suggested above. 
At the outbreak of the World War, only Austrian Galicia enjoyed 
self-government. Nevertheless the Poles tenaciously clung to their 
language and customs, and continued to hope that their nation might 
recover its political liberty and territorial integrity, During the war 
the country suffered frightfully from both Russians and Germms. 
In 1914 Grand Duke Nicholas announced that one of the war aims of 
Russia was to secure the autonomy of the reunited Polish territories 
under the Romanov house. In 1916 the Central Powers proclaimed 

_ the creation of a Polish Kingdotn, including the Polish regions under 
Russian rule, to be one of their war aims. Hence a Polish Provisional 
Council of State was created in that year and in 1917 a Council of 
Regency was established. After the armistice, General Pilsudski 
assumed supreme power over the ‘‘Polish Republic'' and called a 
Constituent Assembly, but the unsettled conditions prevented the 
adoption of a new constitution until March 17, 1922. . 

* The Treaty of Versailles recognized the igdependence of the new 
Polish Republic. Paderewski, the famous pianist, became prime 
minister in r9r9. The Constitue&t Assembly elected by both men and 
women in that year returned a large non-Socialist majority. Bitter 
quarrels over boundary lines led to the resignation of Paderewski, 
and to the outbreak of three wars. Two of them, with Ukraihia over 
Galicia and with Czecho-Slovakia over Teschen were soon settled. 
The third and most important war with the Bolsheviks, in which the 
Poles flew to arms to extend their eastern boundary lines, was waged 
throughout 1919-20. The Poles soon had half a million men in the 
field and forged their way eastward as far as Kiey. The Bolsheviks 
drove them back, however, until Warsaw was threatened, But the 
capital was saved by a brilliant counter-attack, and oneOctober 12, 
1920 a treaty of peace was signed rather favorable on the whole, to 
Poland, Disputes with the Free City of Danzig and with Lithuania 
over Vilna were at length adjusted, althdugh Lithuania has refused 
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to recognize as legal the Polish seizure of the terricory, The new 
Republic cmerged from these conflicts with a territory of 149,933 
square miles and a population of 28,000,000. a‘ 

The constitution of the Republic of Poland placed sovereign power 
in the nation and created a strongly centralized state, The national 
legislature consists of two houses: the Sejm composed of paid mem- 
bers chosen by universal vote for five years upon a system of propor- 
tional representation; and the Senate elected by senatorial districts, 
The president is chosen for seven years by the two houses united ina 
National Assembly. Among his numerous powers is that of appoint 
ing judges, alchoufzh justices of che peace are clected by the people, 
The list of ‘'General Rights and Duties of Citizens’? included in the 
constitution, is unnsually long, On December 9, 1922, the National 
Assembly elected GalSticl Narutowicz ay the first president of the 
Republic. He was assassinated a week after assuming the duties of 
his office, and on December 20 the National Assembly chose as his 
successor M. Stanislas Woyciechowski. Poland has had a most 
difficult task in stabilizing her crippled finances, and in recovering 
from the pitiable econamic condition in which che war left her. But 
with the encouragement of the Eutente Allics and the financial 
backing of France considerable progress has been made in recent years, 
Poland has assumed her place among the seven largest states in 
Europe, and enjoys the privilege of an outlet to the sea through che 
neutralized port of Danzig. 


Poland’s internal political tranglillity has been disturhed by . 


several problems, the outstanding being chat of land reform. Agra- 
rian reform was badly needed in a country 80 per cent agricultural 
aod with an illiterate and unskilled peasantry culcivacing lands of 
which qo per cent is owned by some 18,000 large landed proprictors. 
A Land Reform Bill was passed even before che promulgation of tlte 
constitution, but ic has noe been put into operation as yet becruse 
of the opposition ‘of the landowners, The prgblem of land reform 
still remains to he solved. The country has also been considerably 
disturbed by the presence of numerdus and strong racial minorities. 
However, the difficulry scems to have been met at least in part by 
the Minority Bill, passed on July 9, 1924, which conceded complete 
freedom‘in the use of the Ukrainian, White Russian, Ruthenian, and 
Lithuanian languages in the schools and before the courts and 
administrative authorities. Py ; 
The foreign relations of Poland have been conducted along lines 
which have brought about clase codperation with France and the 
Little Entente, The Little Entente and Poland have been hrought 
withia the orbit of French influence in castern Eurepe not only hy 
treaty relatiens, but even mote effectively by military loans, granted 
by France to her eastern Allies. Inxg23 military loans to the amount 
of ovet $100,000,000 were inade by France to Poland and the Little 
Entente for the promotion of military defense. All these states are 
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primarily interested in maintaining unchanged the Versailles settle- 
ment; hence the close alliances between Czecho-Slovakia and France 
and Poland and the excessive milicary loans mentioned, Poland 
has attempted to promote the formation of a Baltic alliance uniting 
to Poland the Baltic states and Finland. These efforts have failed 
mainly because of the alleged militarism of Poland, but also because 
of che unwillingness of Lithuania to forget the Polish seizure of 
Vilna. j 


EE. The Cxecho-Slovaks 


South and west of the home of the Poles and Ruthenians is found 
the land of the Czechs of Bohemia and Moravia and of the Slovaks 
of northwestern Hungary. Like she Poles, these peoples have a 
distinguished past. In the Thirgy Years’ Wa?, Bohemia lost its in- 
dependence and there began under Hapsbuyg rule a period of ruthless 
Germanization and forcible conyersioh to Catholicism which for 
nearly two centuries seemed to have crushed out the national life 
of the Czechs. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, however, this was 
tekindled by the reaction of the nationalistic aspects of the Napole- 
onic period upon Bohemia and by the arousing of Czech intereso in 
their national culture and history by a number of brilliant scholars, 
among them the linguist and philologist Dobrovsky, the philoso- 
pher Kollar, the archeologist Safarik, and, above all, the historian 
Palacky, The national movement in the spring and early summer of 
1848 was brought to a speedy and tragic end, but after 1868 the Czechs 
maintained a steady campaign for the recognition of their national 
rights and aspirations by Vienna, the old Czech party demanding that 
Emperor Franz Joseph be formally crowned king of Bohemia at 
Prague, and the Young Czech party looking forward to the more 
aggressive and ambitious program of uniting with the Slovaks, 
Rathenians, and Jugo,Slavs in the attempt tq wake the Dual-Monar- 
chy a Slavic state. 

Racially the Czechs are Slavs? being taller and more broad-headed 
than the Poles and, to a lesser degree, than the Ruthenians. In 
Bohemia and Moravia, however, there are large minorities of Ger- 
mans which constitute about 30 per cent of the total population in 
Boheniia and 2§ per cent in Moravia. Czechs and Slovaks use the 
Slavonic dialect of the Czcchs as their national literary language. 
In religion the great majority of the Czechs are Roman Catholic, 
while the Slovaks are fairly evenly divided between Catholics and 
Protestants, 

At the outbseak of the World War, the Czechs displayed unex- 
pected loyalty to the Austro-Hungarian Empire. In Oetober, 1914, 
the Czech Union in Bohemia declared that ‘we have opposed this or 
that Government, but we hawe never oppwsed the State,” and similar 
pronouncements were issued by the Czech8 in Moravia in November. 
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But this loyalty was dissipated by the war largely hecause of propa- 
ganda and the activities of Czech leaders au home and abroad, On 
January 26, 7918, a manifesto was issued at Prague demanding inde- 
pendence for Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. About six months latdr 
a Brigish declaration was issued and confirmed by Japan and the 
United States in September which showed clearly that the Allies 
also were contemplating the establishment of an independent Czecho- 
Slovak state. On October 14, 1918, the Czccho-Slavak National 
Council, established at Paris carly in the war, was constituted as the 
Provisional Government of Czecho-Stovakia and was recognized 
as such by che Allées. From its seat ia Paris it issued che declaration 
of independence on October 18. 

The new state of Czecho-Sloygkia, about the area of the state af 
New York, includingt (according ¢o the census of 1921) 8,760,000 
Czecho-Slovaks, 3,123,000;Germans, 75,800 Poles, 747,000 Magyars 
and 461,000 Ruthenians, or 4 total population of xbout 13,611,000, 
was created in October, 1918, when the National Assembly at Prague 
proclaimed a Republic, promulgated a provisional democratic con- 
stitution, and chose Professor Masaryk as temporary president, The 
new constitution, adopted on February 29, 1920, provided for an 
cloated president, a Chamber of Deputies chosen for six years, and 
a Senate renewed every cight years. The two houses in joint session 
elected Masaryk as president for seven ycars. The president inay 
declare war without the consent of the national legislature. He 
appoints all the higher officials in the state, The franchise is open 
to all citizens over 22 years of age without distinctions of sex, and 
all citizens over 30 are eligible to hold public office. The people of 
this state, about one fourth of the size of France, are engaged in 
farming and manufacturing. In possession of half of the coal and 
iron mines of former Austria-Hungary, Czccho-Slovakia is one of the 
most promising of the new states in central Europe. ts financial 
recovery from the effects of the World War has been marked. Adi 
large estates have been divided up and sold 16 the people, and the 
serious problem of agrarian reform Kas thus been solved. 

As regards foreign telations, Czecho-Slavakia has established 
close relations with the ‘Succession States" and France, France is 
at present the powerful prop of Czecho-Slovakia; the army is drilled 
by French officers ond many high army officers are Frenchmen, 
Under French influence was formed the Little Entente in 1920-1921, 
an alliance between Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and Rumania, for 
the purpose of preventing the reestablishment of the Hapsburgs. A 
treaty of alliance between Czecho-Slovakia aud France was concluded 
on January 25, 1924. The allies undertook ‘to congert their action 
in all matters of foreign’ policy which may threaten their security 
or which may tend to subvert the situation created hy the Treaties 
of Peace.’ The terms of the treaty arg directed towards diplomatic 
codperation in defense of ‘the peace settlement, specifically against 
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Hungary, as well as against attempts to restore the Hohenzollerns 
in Germany. In May, 1924, a treaty was concluded with Italy 
whereby the two states agreed to codperate in maintaining the 
Peace treaties, 


EF. The Ruthenians 


Stretching from southeastern Poland to the Sea of Azov is the 

district of the Ukraine, eastern Galicia, and part of Bukowina, the 
home of the Little Russians or Ruthenians. Roughly this is the re- 
gion included between the Dniester and Dnieper Rivers and coin- 
cides with the fertile ‘‘blacksgarth’’ district of Russia, the most 
productive cereal growing region in Europe. The Little Russians or 
Ruthenians of the Ukraine have had a most varied history. In the 
middle of the seventeenth, .centugy* an unsucerssful rebellion of the 
Ukraine led to the placing of the eastey portion under the suze- 
rainty of Russia, but most of it remained with the Polish-Lithu- 
anian Kingdom until the partitions. Austria obtained th¢ Ruthe- 
nians of castetn Galicia by the first partition in 1772, and Russia 
secured the remaining portion by the partitions of 1793 and 1795. 
Within the last forty years there developed a determined Ukrain- 
ian movement for independence from Russia which was greatly spim- 
ulated by the same Russification policy that was applied to the Finns, 
Letts, Lithuanians, and Poles. 

Racially the Ruthenians are the purest of the Russian Slavs and 
the best Russian exemplification of the Alpine race. They speak the 
purest of the Slavic dialects. Most of the inhabitants of the western 
Ukraine adhere to the curious Uniate Church, This was created 
‘in 1595 by the Union of Brest-Litovsk, according to che terms of 
which the Ukrainians of the Polish-Lithuanian kingdom were made 
tw accept the supremacy of the Roman pontiff, while at che same time 
they were allowed to retain their Greek orthodox liturgy, ritual, 
ceremonial, and organization. Further east the Ruthetlians are di- 
vided between the Uniate and the Orthodox*Churches. Liberal esti- 
mates place the total number ofRuthenians at about thirty millions, 
of whom some three and a half millions reside in Galicia, seven hun- 
dred thousand in the Carpathian district of Hungary and about fifty 
thousand in Bukowina. . 

Ukrainian separatism, while it existed evgn prior to 1914, was 
greatly stimulated by the World Wart: In Galicia, Ukrainians de- 
manded, shortly after the outbredk of the war, an administrative 
division separating them from the purely Polish parts of the district, 
and already on November 4, 1916, the Austrian government promised 
Galicia’s independence ‘‘in the fullest measure that does not conflict 
with its allegiance to the State as a whole.’’ Later, the internal 
disintegration of Austria-Hungary created a favorable opportunity 
for the assertion of Ukrainian nationaligt aspirations. Shortly after 
the proclamation of the imperial manMesto of October 16, 1918, 
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which held out the hope of transformation of the Empire into a 
confederacy of free nationalitics, a Ukrainian National Council was 
set up in Lemberg, 

In the meantime the Ukrainians of Russia were busy asserting 
thew claims. The March Revolution provided the needed oppor- 
tunity. Early in April, 1917, a Ukrainian National Congress as- 
sembled at Kiey and declared for autonomy within the Russian Re- 

The Ukeaine ~~ public. The Congress elected a Council (Rada) which demanded 
inthe War pecognition of Ukrainian autonomy by the Russian Provisional 
‘Government. No immediate satisfactory reply to this demand haying 
been received, the Council issued a maaifesto orf June 26, declaring 
that the Ukrainians would manage their own allairs, Thereupon 
the Provisional Government gave way and recognized the temporary 
government of Ukraiwia. The Golshevigt cop d'état in November 
hastened the proclamationon November 20, of a Ukrainian People's 
Republic. In February, 1918, Ukrainia made peace with the Central 
Powers hy signing the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. The Germans thereupon 
entéred Ukrainia as allies, but soon turned against the Ukrainians 
and in April they arrested the government and set up a dictatorship 
Siriggles with headed by General Skoropadsky, an avowed pro-German, The 
Poland defgat of the Ceniral Rowers in the fall of r918 eemoved the German 
menace, and the Ukrainians proceeded co unite with their kinsmen 
in Galicia, But the Poles, unwilling to recognize the national 
claims of the Aussrian Ukrainians, embarked upon a war of conquest 
of which eastern Galicia and chiefly its capital Lemberg was the 
objective: "fle war ended in a victory for the Poles, and Galicia was 
formally awarded to Poland by the Supreme Council at Paris in De- 
cember, toxg, under a mandate for twenty-five years. A subsequence’ 
modification of the decision gave Poland control indefinitely, A 
union of the Austrian and Russian Ukrainians was thus prevented, 
Union with The Ukrainian Republic subsequenuly became one of the federated 
Sovitt Russia seares of Sovict Russig, On December 30, t922, a treaty of alliance 
was formally confirmed ‘at Moscow by representatives of the Sovier 
government and the republics of Ukeninc, White Russia, and Trans 
caucasia. By,the terms of the treaty the fopr were united into one 
state, the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, In this Union, each 
contracting state retains its individual freedom and institutions, 
except that foreign affairs, army, navy, taxatioily ctc. are contralled 
by the central government at Moagcow. ‘The area of the Ukrainian 
Republic is 174.510 sqyare miles afid its population, 26,001,000, 


5., Turkuy anp tar Barxay Starrs dtycn 1918 


A. The Near East and the World Wat 


Between 1914 and x917 practically the whole of the Near East 
became involved in the World War. ,Most of the Balkan states 
were drawn into the strugg% through secret alliances or '' bargains" 
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with one or more of the great powers. Montenegro joined Serbia 
immediately after war was declared at the close of July, 1914, be- 
cause of nationalist bonds between the two states. Turkey entered 
the conflict in October, 1914, because she was bound by a secret agree- 
ment with Germany, Bulgaria hesitated until October of the follow- 
ing year to choose the side she was willing to aid; then, finding that 
the Central Powers were ready to promise to her the best bargain for 
territorial gains in Macedonia, she threw her lot in with theirs. 
Rumania delayed reaching a decision for almost another year for she 
desired to secure valuable territorics from the great powers on each 
side in the conflict’ Ac last in August, 1916, after Russia had won 
brilliant successes over Austria-Hungary, Rumania, accepting Entente 
promises of a rich reward in Transylvania, joined Russia and her 
allies. Greece officially semained out of tle war until 1917. In 
June of that year, after Franco-British forces had occupied the Greek 
capital, had dethroned King Constantine, and had established the 
pro-Entente statesman Venizelos in control of the goverdment at 
Athens, she declared war upon the Central Powers. Less direct 
though equally effective means were employed. by British and French. 
fepresentatives to stir up serious opposition to the Turks in Syria, 
Palestine, and Arabia, Prominent Englishmensand Frenchmen pfom- 
ised on different occasions that at the close of the World War, their 
countries would champion the establishment of independent national 
states for the inhabitants of those areas, ‘‘ His [Britannic) majesty’s 
government,”” declared Arthuf J. Balfour on November 22, 1917, 

‘views with favor the establishment in Palestine of a National 
Home for the Jewish people and will use its best endcavots to facili- 
tate the achievement ofthis abject, ..."' “The Syrians . . 3 
declared Sir Mark Sykes a month Iater, ‘are about to possess ‘in 
Syria a régime which will allow the people to develop the country 
in peace and estublish, their own civilization without bacoming the 
pry of tyrants, either economically or militardy.” 

While British and also French, representatives were niaking prqm- 
ises to,win the support of a m&jority of the Near E; Bastern peoples, . 
the Entente governments were negotiating secret tigatics ampng 
theinselves, to secure territorial adjustinehts in the Balkans and 
Turkey which could snot be reconciled with some of the promises af 
their agents. (x) Ih March, rors, Great Britwin and France agreed 
that Russiq should have Consta¥tinople and the Straits region. 
@) By the secret Treaty of London, signed April 26, 1915, Italy was 
to gain important parts of the Dalmatian coast and a share, of the 
spoils in southern Asia Minor if Turkey should be pare 
G) By Franco-Russian and Anglo-French qgreements of April and 
May, 1916, Russia was promised northern Armenia, Fitince was as- 
sured inyportant interests in Syria and Cilicia, and Great Britain 

was conceded the right to establish contagl aver lower “Mesopotamia 
and parts of Arabia and Palestine. 
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Consequently numerous difficulties arose at the Paris Peace 
Conference relative to the disposal of Near Jiastern territories. Presi- 
dent Wilson, favoring the principle of self-determination, urged that 
Allied commissions be sent to Asiatic Turkey to discover what politi- 
cal adjustments were favored by the emancipated subjects of the 
sultan. An American commission was actually dispatched to the 
Rast for that purpose but its findings were ignored by those who drew 
upthe Paris settlements, President Wilson also urged that Italyshould 
abandon her claims to the Dalmatian coast on the ground that it 
belonged rightfully to the Jugo-Slavs. This question involved par- 
ticularly the disposing of the Adriatic port of Fiume, Disagreement 
over the disposition of the port led on one occasion, through the 
temporary withdrawal of the Italian representatives from Paris, to a 
threatened breakup of fhe Conferenes. Over questions, for example 
those involving the disposal of the Banat in southern Hungary and 
the status of the Straits, also occasioned hefted controversies and: 
delays int the proceedings at the French capital. In fact the problem 
of securing settlements for the Near East proved so difficult that the 
signing of peace treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, and Turkey was 
delayed for months after similar treatics were signed with Germany 
and*Austria, . 


B. The Kingdom of the Jugo-Slavs 


One of the most extensive Balkan states to emerge finally from the 
Paris Conference was the Jugo-Slav ‘‘Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and, Slovenes."” In 1927 representatives of the three i 
South Slav peoples met oy the island of Corfu and formulated a 
program for union between Serbia and the Jugo-Slay tertitorics of 
Hurtgaty. In November, 1918, a Jugo-Slav National Council of Za- 
greh formally proclaimed a similar program to unite territories of 
the former Dual Monarchy under its control with Serbia and Monte- 
negro. At the Patis Peace Conference these programs were endorsed 
and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes under the king of 
Serbia was created to include prattically all the territory in the 
western part of the Balkan peninsula north of Greece and Albania, 
The new state thus created extended over an area slightly larger than 
that of the American states of Illinois and Indiana combined and was 
inhabited by 2 population of over tz,000,000 people. 

Although Jugo-Slav nationalism triumphed completely at the 
close of the World War, numerous difficulties continued thereafter to 
cause trouble for the new South Slav Kingdom, One group of its 
difficulties arose in the form of boundary disputes with neighbor 
states. With Rumaniags the Jugo‘Slavs contested, for a time the 
possession of the Banat, but in 1920, after the latter area had been | 
divided between the two peoples, Rumania'and Jugo-Slavia joined 
forces and with Czecho-Shovakia formed the Little Entente. A 
far more serious controversy developed between Jugo-Slavs and Ital- 
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ians over control of the important port of Fiume. Indeed for almost 
five years — from April, 1919, to January, 1924 — this troublesome 
question persistently threatened to bring war between Italy and 
Jugo-Slavia, In November, 1920, representatives of the two states 
drew up a treaty at Rapallo whereby Fiume was proclaimed a free 
city. However Italians did not abandon their claims to the city and 
cordial international relations were not established in the Adriatic 
until after January 27, 1924, when by a new arrangement signed at 
Rome it was provided that Italy should govern Fiume but that 
Jugo-Slavs should have free access to the port for commercial pur- 
poses. A third boundary dispute developed between Jugo-Slavia 
and Albania; it was settled in August, 1925, not by the interested 
pattics themselves but through arbitration by the Allied Council of 
Ambassadors, Equally sovious alifficulties arose in internal affairs 
among the Jugo-Slavs. % 

The most serious ifternal trouble which confronted Jugo-Slavia 
immediately after the establishment of the new kingdom cetitered ia 
the organization of the government. One party, led by the political 
vetcran, M. Pashitch, favored the establishment of a centralized type 
of organization copied after that of France. Numerous other parties 
urged the adoption of a federal organization lile that of Switzerlénd. 
Many Croatians and Slovenes were in favor of a republican type.of 
government and some Montencgrins even were opposed to the inclu- 
sion of their former state in the Jugo-Slav union. 

_ In ro21 the idea of centralfzation triumphed in Jugo-Slavia and 
was embodied in a constitution drawa up by a Constituent Assembly 
which had been elected in November of the preceding year. The new 
constitution, modeled after the Serbian constitutions adopted in 1889 
and 1903, provided for government hy ministers responsible to a one- 
house Skapshtina or parliament. Moreover it provided that the 
Skapshtina should be elected by universal suffrage on the basis of 
proportional representation, a*° 

During a period following the adoption of the constitution bitter 
political strife prevailed throu$hout the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, In December, 1924, while a wave of anti- 
Bolshevist sentiment was sweeping over the country, the govern- 
ment, undet the leadership of Premier Pashitch, decreed the'dissolu- 
tion of the Croatian Peasant’s party and ordered the arrest of its 
leaders including the noted M. Rgditch. Raditch was arbitrarily 
imprisoned for over six months; yet before the close of the year 
1925, he was released and was invited by his former enemies to help 
form a coalition ministry in which he became minister of education. 


. 

1 Differences of religion and culture have contributed greatly to tye development 
of political troubles among the Jugo-Slavs in recent times. The majority of the Croa- 
tians and Slovenes are Roman Cacholics. For centuries they have been under western 
cultural influences. Most of the Sers,on the otha hand, are Greek Orthadox Cheis- 
tians and have been under eastern (Greek) cultural influences, i 
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C. Greater Rumania 


Rumanid, another Balan state which gained extensive territories 
ne the close of the World War, did not wait for the sanction of the 
diplomats at Paris before she seized the districts that she coveted, 
In April, 2918, a “National Council” in Bessarabia declared for union 
with Rumania, In November and December df the same year general 
congresses in Bukowina and Transylvania issued similar declarations. 
Taking advantage of these proceedings, the Rumanian King Ferdi- 
nand promptly ‘accepted '' administrative control over the coveted 
territories. In 19% Rumanians threatened to occupy the whole of 
the Banat; in the same year they actually overran a large part of 
Hungary and pillaged the Hungavian capital, Budapest, The Peace 
Conference warned th€ Rumanian egovermment against the pursuit 
of an aggressive policy in Hungary and Bessarabia but finding itself 
faced by a fait accompli in the greater part of those areas tardily 
acknowledge practically all of Rumania’s territorial claims. In 
October, 1920, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan even signed 
a treaty with Rumania guarantecing her control over Bessara- 
bia.’ Hence Greater Rumania with an area over one and one fourth 
tims as great as thateof Jugo-Slavia and with a population of over 
17,000,000 — a state about which Rumanian nationalists had 
dreamed before the World War — became a reality. 

Numerous problems, many of them similar to those which trou- 
bled Jugo-Slavia during the same petiod, confronted Rumania after 
the Peace Conference had recognized her extended fronticts. She 
engaged in a long drawn out boundary dispute with Sovict Russia, 
encountered opposition from the League of Nations in June, ry.5, 
because of the expropriation of lands of Hungarian farmers in Tran- 
sylvania, and antagonized western states through the adoption of 
legislation éo restrict the activities of foreign corporations operating 
on Rumanian soil? Algo bitter political controversics and povert- 
mental financial troubles developed within Rumania, as in fact they 
developed within every Balkan stat@ at the close of the World War. 
So late as April, 1923, serious rioting occurred in Bucharest, and a 
year later communist unrest led to numerous arrests and. the estab- 
lishment of martial law in Bessarabia. Turtheymore, during 1925 
the government continued to remain under a virtual dictatorship of 
the Bratiano brothers — Premier Jean Bratinno and Finance Minister 
Vintilo Bratiano —~ a dictatorship which dated from soon after the 
time when Greater Rumania was created. 

Nevertheless between 1917 and 1925 Rumanians successfully ini- 
tiated important measures to strengthen their stateeand to make it 
more like tlfose of western Europe. Beginning in 1917 they adopted 
agrarian reforms by which all large estates of arable land were 
broken up for distributionsin small plots among the peasants. The 
state assumed 35 per cent of the burden of payment and the peasants 
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were given a long term of years in which to pay the remaining 65 
per cent. In 1922 the Rumanians adopted a new constitution which 
assured to all classes, even including the Jews, a share im the suffrage 
And provided for the establishment of a centralized government like 
that of Jugo-Slavia. Under the new constitution the national coun- 
cils of Bessarabia, Transylvania, and Bukowina were dissolved; the 
entire dominion was divided into departments to be administered by 
prefects appointed directly by the cabinet at Bucharest. 


D, The Echipse of Bulgaria 


Bulgaria emerged from the Peace Conference with restricted 
frontiers, heavy financial obligations, and serious domestic problems. 
In November, 1919, she was inducell to sign tke Treaty of Neuilly by 
which she (x) conceded td JugoSlavia three bits of territory inhab- 
ited entirely by Bulgarians along her western frontier, (2) abandoned 
her territory in Thrace to Greece, (3) agreed to pay an indemnity 
of almost a half billion of dollars, and (4) promised to limit her 
army to 33,000 men, Under the terms of this settlement Bulgaria 
was limited to an area of about 40,650 square miles, an atca slightly 
larger than that of Bulgaria before the Balkan Wars and inhabjted 
by approximately 4,800,000 people, During a period of over three 
and a half years following the conclusion of the treaty, Alexander 
Stambulisky, leader of the Bulgarian Peasant's party, retained control 
of the government; followinga pacifistic anti-urban and anti-capi- 
talist policy, be granted powers over the revenues of his state to the 
Reparations Commission, strove to establish friendly relations with 
Jugo-Slavia and che Entente, and obtained the adoption by the 
Sobranje of a law to impose a period of forced labor on all classes in 


Bulgaria. Naturally his program aroused a storm of opposition in 


bourgeois and nationalist circles. In June, 1923, a party resembling 
the Italian Fascisti arose and, after it had brought about the downfall 
and cven the murder of Stambulisky, established a dictatorship under 
Professor Tsankovy of the Univergity of Sofia. Henceforth for almost 
two and a half years a virtual reign of terror existed throughout 
Bulgaria, Communists and other discontented elements, recruited 
particularly from among the 400,000 Macedonian refugees within the 
country, employed terrorist means to exterminate government ofli- 
cials; the government, employing similar means, arbitrarily arrested 
and condemned scores of suspects. *On different occasions during the 
same period strained relations developed between Bulgaria, and Jugo- 
Slavia and Greece because of the activities of Bulgarian sympathizers 
in Macedonia. Fortunately at the close of 1925, however, the situa- 
tion in Bulgaria began to show signs of improvement. (The crops of 
the year were bountiful, in October a state of martial Taw was tcr- 


1 In spite of these constitutions! guarantees gewish and other minority peoples 
have suffered harsh treatmenc in Rumania since 1928, 
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minated, and, in the same month, when Greece attacked the country, 
the League of Nations intervened. The League on this occasion not 
only brought about a prompt withdrawal of the Greek troops which 
had invaded Bulgarian territory bue also forced Greece to pay ah 
indemnity to her neighbor. 


E. Albania 


Both during and after the World War mountainous Albania, a 
state with perhaps 850,000 inhabitants, suffered from almost con- 
tinuous anarchy. At che close of the world conflict the chances for 
her survival even scemed doubtful. Italy, Jugo-Slavia, and Greece 
cach aspired to gain portions of her 17,000 square miles of territory, 
Truly in 1920 the Albanians organized effectively to defend their 
country. They defeated the foreigg troops stationed on their soil, 
gained outside recognition ef their independence, and during January, 
rgzz, secured the formal admission of Albania into the League of 
Nations» In January, 1925, the Albanian government, consisting of 
four “'‘regents,"' a ministry, and a National Assembly chosen through 
indirect election, announced that Albania was to be a republic, Yet 
at the clase of the year ‘murder, loot, and raping" were rile through- 
outethe country; teperts indicated that the government had lost 
such popularity as it once possessed and that a fresh coup d'état was 
“easily possible,” 


FB. Greece 


Greece, like the other Balkan states which joined the Eneente 
Allies during the World War, received favorable treatment in r919~- 
1920 at the peace conference, but soon thereafter she lose most of 
her new possessions. By the settlements of 1919~1920 she abtained 
aright to extend her control over all of Thrace except a limited aror 
on which Gonstancinople is located, over an important district in 
western Asia Minor tkagincluded the valuable port of Smyrna, at 
over the Dodekanese islands which [taly had held since the Turco- 
Italian War of xgx1-t912. These additions of tervitory were to in- 
crease the area of the new Hellas from 41,933 square iniles to almost 
70,000; in other words they were to transforin the Greege of 1913~ 
1918, a state about the size of Ohio, into a Greater Greece, a state 
somewhat larger than Ohio and West Virginia combined. Also they 
were to add approximately 2,000,000 inhabitants to the population 
of Greece, Eager to obtain undisputed possession of the new cterri- 
tories the Greeks attempted to force the Turks to abandon their 
claims to Thrace and the Smyrna region, This proved to be too difli- 
cult an undertaking for the Greeks,. In 192 Greek forces advanced 
far into the iaterior of Asia Minor but a year later the Turks, freshly 
supplied with munitions obtained from the French and the Italians, 
swept the advancing forces pack into the gean. By the Treaty of 
Lausanne (1923) Greece no® only ceded to Turkey the right to con- 
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trol the Smyrna region, castern Thrace to the Maritza river, and Im- 
bros and Tenedos at the mouth of the Dardanelles, but also lost to 


Italy the claims to the Dodekanese islands which Italy earlier had. 


"resigned to Greece. Indeed the former Bulgarian territories in west- 
ern Thrace were almost the only territorial gains which the Greeks 
retained as a reward for the aid they had given to the Allies during 
the World War. 

Serious political complications developed within Greece during 
‘and after the time when the country was being drained of its resources 
to support aggressive military operations in Asia Minor, In Novem- 
ber, 1920, Venizelos, who had just returned frory Paris where as the 
official representative of Greece he had exercised great influence 
to obtain a legal title to the extensive territories claimed by his 
countrymen, was beaten ig a ge efal electionund forced to withdraw 
from office. He promptly left Greece and on December 5, 1920, the 
Greeks voted almost unanimously to recall King Constantine, In 


September, 1922, after the Greek army had been expelled from Asia ° 


Minor, Constantine, again, was compelled to abdicate. Henceforth 
through the year 1922. politics at Athens remained in a very troubled 
condition. Late in November,, 1922, the new government, a revo- 
lutionary régime which had placed Crown Pyince George nomigally 
upon the throne, shocked the world by the execution of three former 
premiers and other prominent persons whom the revolutionaries 
regarded as responsible for the disasters in Asia Minor. Throughout 
the year 1923 the governments aided nobly by the western Near East 
Relief organization, struggled with the problem of providing shelter, 
food, clothing, bedding, and medical attention for the hundreds of 
“thousands of refugees who had fled from Asia Minor and eastern 

"Thrace to Greek soil at the close of the Greco-Turkish War of 1921-~ 
3922, of who were later evicted from their homes in Turkey undet 
the terms of the Treaty of Lausanne providing for the exchange of 
populations between Greece and Turkey, Bayly in x924, after King 
George had been ordered to leave Greecé, the veteran Venizelos 
attempted to bring order out ofthe chaos in Greek politics but after 
a futile effort he went into voluntary exile a second time. In a 
plebiscite held Apsil 13, 1924, the Greek electorate confirmed the 
establishment of a Republic in new Hellas.! Finally in the stummer of 
1925, General Pangalos deliberately employe military and naval 
forces to seize control of the government and to establish a dictator- 
ship. : 


G. The Disposition of Turkey 


.___ The signing of a peace settlement with Turkey at the close of the 
World War was delayed until August 10, 1920; the dglay was due 
chiefly to international rivalry:among the Entente Powers. Great 
Britain and France quarreled over what should be done with Syria, 
Constantinople, and the Straits region. “Similarly Italy and Greece 
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disputed about questions which involved the disposing of parts of 
Albania, some of the Aigean islands, and pottions of Asia Minor. 

By the Treaty of Sevres which the powers ultimately presented 
to the sultan, provision was made‘for the vical destruction of thé 
Ottoman Empire. The Treaty provided, as has been suggested: 
(1) that Greece should gain Turkish territories in eastern Thrace 
and the Smyrna regions! G) that + “Zone of the Straits” inchiding 
a natrow strip of tetritory along cach side of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles should be internationalized; Greece and Turkey should 
possess rights of local administration in thelg respective portions of 
the zone but an igternational commission should perform all the 
functions necessary to keep the channel of the Straits open on equal 
terms to the ships of all nations; @) that Turkey should abandon her 
claims to Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syrja, and Armenia whose houndary 
in northeastern Asia Minorgwas to be determined through arbitration 
by President Wilson; (4) that Cilicia in southeastern Asia Minor 
should be recognized as a French ‘‘sphere of influence,” and southern 
Anatolia including the port of Adalia should be recognized as a 
similar Italian ‘‘sphere;’’ (5) that Kurdistan should he given a degree 
of local autonomy; and (6) that Turkey should submit to foreign 
conyol of her finances and should pay a heavy indemnity to the Tin- 
tente Allies. If chis creaty had been carried into effect ic would have 
reduced Turkey to a sinall national state hopelessly bound and sub- 
ject to the political as well as to the economic dictates of the powers. 

Even before the Treaty of Stvresewas drawn up the Turks ac 
tively prepared to resume hostilitics against their enemies. The 
occupation of Adalia by the ltalians and of Smyrna by the Greeks in 
the spring of 191g — steps which at lease yioluted the spirit of the 
armistice terms of October 30, 1918, between the lintente Allies and 
Turkey — prompted them thus to prepare. They prolited by the 
leadership of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, an able army commander who 
had won dfstinction guring the Workl War. Encouraged by the 
inability of the Allies th reach an agrcemene promptly relative to 
Neat Eastern affairs, the Kemalists drew up a ‘National Pact,'’ 2 
program listing the “irreducible minimum” of concessions which 
they were willing to accept. Promulgating this pact ag a sort of 
declaration of independence from foreign contral, they aggressively 
sought and quickly obtained a numerous following in every part of 
Turkey. The sultan, who was under close surveillance of Entente 
reptesentatives at Constantinople,’condemned the movement, but the 
Kemalists, ignoring his ban, established a government of their own 
at Angora ia the heart of Asia Minor. 

Steadily Mustapha Kemal and his nationalist followers overcame 
opposition tg their program until in the fall of x922 the ultimate 
triumph of practically all of their dgmands was assured, They over- 


1 Also by the Treaty of Sdvres Greece was promised the right to control the Aigean 
. islands gf Imbros and Tenedos, 
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ran Armenia, In March, 1921, they concluded a treaty with Soviet 
Russia by which the Russians endorsed the Turkish National Pact 
and ceded the important fronticr post of Kars to the Turks. About 
ahe same time Turkish forces drove the French from Cilicia and a 
Turkish representative at London signed a secret treaty with Italy 
whereby all Italian troops in Turkey were to be withdrawn, Asa 
teward of the recognition of Italian economic rights in Turkey, the 
Italian government agreed to support the Kemalists against the 
Grecks in the Smyrna area and eastern Thrace. By a treaty signed at 
Angora, October 20, 192.2, France was pledged to give Cilicia and a 
strip of territory in northern Syria to the nationalists; in return for 
extensive economic concessions the Freftch, jealdus of British influ- 
ence in Greece and following the example set by the Italians, promised 
to aid the Turks against the Grocks, eae tf at the close of the 
Greto-Turkish War of r9%1-192%, during which partisans on cach 
side in the conflict perpetrated horrible “massacres of helpless non- 
combatants, Great Britain even consented to scrap the Treaty of 
Sévres and to negotiate with the Turkish nationalists a new settle- 
ment for the Near East at a congress scheduled to meet at Lausanne 
in southwestern Switzerland. 

By the treaty which was sighed at Lausanne July 24, 1923, after 
long drawn out negotiations in which rivaky among the poWers 
as well as disagrecments between the powers and Turkey played a 
major rdle, the Turks regained extensive territorics that had heen 
taken from them by the Treaty of Sevres, escaped the obligation to 
pay a considerable portion of the indemnity assessed against Turkey 
in 1920, and obtained the abrogation of most of the privileges that 
westerners had enjoyed in the Ottoman Empire under the capitula- 
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phorus and Dardanelles aven and to accept the principle of the freedom 
of the Straits but only on condition that the international commission 
provided for in 1920 should be abolished. One question, that of 
fixing the boundary between Iraq under BritislPcontrol and Kurdistan 
completely restored to Turkish, overlordship, was left open to be 
settled at a later date. After protracted debates between the British 
and the Turks had failed to produce an understanding, a settlement 
favoring Iraq was proposed in December, 1925, by the League of 
Nations, which the two parties had at length called to act as arbiter. 
“The Ottoman Empire is dead. Long liv@ Turkey !" . This was 
the cry of the new régime which efter the signing of the Treaty of 
Lausanne held sway over an area one sixth as large as that of the 
United States of America and over a population estimated by the 
Turkish department of public health (292.4) to gumber over 13,000,-5 
ooo. When th¢ Turkish nationalists iebuahed over the Greeks in 
1922, Sultan Mohammed VI fledefrom Turkish soil; in October, 1923, 
the Grand National Assembly’at Angora unanimously proclaimed 
Turkey a Republic and clecfed the Gh, Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
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president, ‘Then with a sincere resolve to bring about the western- 
ization of the country the new government decreed a succession of 
sweeping reforms. In March, 1924, the Assembly voted to abolish 
the Caliphate, to make education entirely secular, and to sweep 
away the ceclesiastical courts. Later a Turkish woman's movement, 
ptomisiag to become an importance factor in Turkey, broughe about 
the enactment of laws () to make monogamy universal, (@) to 
requise the registration of marriages, and G) ta give women the 
tight to inherit equally with men. Finally in che latter half of the 
year 1925 orders were issued to force all Turkish laymen ta abandon 
the fez and tuchan and veil for western garb.' Furthermore orders 
were issued to force the closing of all dervish monasterics. Though 
she has a long road yet to travel, Turkey at last, it appears (January, 
1926), is really co hecqune a thorotighly westernized state, 

Many of the inhabitants of Arabia," Mesopotamia, and Syria 
failed ta gain immediately’the coveted independence for which they 
earnestly hoped and petitioned at the close of the World War. By 
the Savres Treaty, the Hedjaz, an Atab state encompassing a sevip of 
territory east of the Red Sea, gained nominal freedom under a former 
grand sheif of Mecca, King Hussein, but this state was soon destroyed 
by puritanical Mohammedan Wahabites from the Arabian desert. 
By ‘the same treaty Phlestine, Mesopotamia Cthe Kingdom of Iraq 
under King Feisal, a son of King Husscin of the Hedjaz), and Syria 
were organized as separate states. Great Britain, which was nthe thd 
guardian or ‘“‘mandatory’’ powet {for Mesopotamia and Palestine 
eventually granted to them, as she also granted to Hgypt, a consid- 
erable degree of autonomy, On the other band France, which was 
given a mandate for Syria, governed her Near Eastern subjects strictly 
under a high commissioner, As in the Balkan states and Turkey, so 
in the states of Syria and Mesopotamia under mandates serious do- 
mestic troubles developed in the post-war period, Perhaps the mose 
sctious trouble which arose in any state controlled under a 
mandatory system affee the close of the World War appeared in 
Syria; there, late in 1925, the warljke Druses and ather dissacistied 
elements, joining in a revole Cthe sixth) against French mandatory 
authority in Syria, seriously threatened to expel the French from the 
country, : 
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PART IX 


A SURVEY OF CONTEMPORARY CIVILI- 
ZATION AND INSTITUTIONS 


CHAPTER XL 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


1, Nature or Potrrican Instrrurions 


A review of the history of the world for the past century and a 
half reveals the fact that the greatest single force in human society 
has been and is today the national, sovereign statt, Humanity, asa 
whole, is divided into a number of permanent groups of people, who 
arc politically organized, occupy definite territory, and are rela- 
tively free from external control.» The powers of the state extend to 
all persons and organizations within its qurisdiction. Its purposes 
are: to maintain law, order, liberty, equality of opportunity, prop- 
erty cights, and those conditions necessary to individual and social 
well-being, Legally, the state is indivisible, immutable, and possesses 
the right to employ force to execute its will. Its authority is su- 
preme and unlimited. It may tax its citizens to the last penny for 
general welfare; it may draft them for national service and e%en 
compel them to sacrifice their lives; and it may regulate their con- 
duct, The church, the school, the industrial institutions, and social 
usages inust bow to the will of the state in case of conflict with it. 

, The machinery employed by the state to carry out its will is called 
the government. The form and functions of the government are 
commonly determined today by an instrument called a constitution, 
which is created by the state. The persons who enact laws and ad- 
minister them are known as public officials, The whole body of 
individuals who consticute the state are ''the people," or ‘the State and 
nation,'’ whose members have surrendered their wills to-the collec- sverunent 
tivt will of the state. Within the state men ane ot free to act as they 
please, but their rules of conduct and manner of living are determined 
by law. Yet through this very’ restraint comes to the individual 
greater freedom, more personal liberty, and more security than could 
be obtaitted.otherwise. It should be born in mind clearly that beliind 
the laws ate the public officials, who constitute the government; 
that back of the government is the constitution, which determines its 
character; that back of the constitugion is the state, which creates it 
and has the power to change it; and that back of the state are the 
people, who constitute it as the source of final authority. 

Centuries ago Aristotle classified states into, monarchies, aris- 
tocracies, and democracies — a division which many persons still 
accept. When the character of governments is taken into account, 
however, modern political groups become (1) republican or monat- 
chical, according to the nature of the exeaytive; (2) national or im- 
perial, according to the territory and peoples over which the rule 
- 643 
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extends; and (3) democratic or aristocratic, according to the full or 
limited power of the people to decide political problems. At the 
present time the lase distinction is by far the most important. The 
practical Anglo-Saxon theory of the state, which regards it as an 
agency for the promotion of the welfare of the people as individuals, 
quite generally prevails. It concedes the greatest freedom to the 
individual in determining his owa affairs, but docs not hesitate at 
governmental interference in that freedom, when required hy public 
well-being. Officials ave morally responsible for their conduct of 
national affairs. The sights of weaker states are, as a tule, respected, 
In sharp contrast, the autocratic theory of the state, which prevailed 
in Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Japan, and Turkey before 
the recent revolutiong, made the state more than the agent of the 
people to promote their common*interésts. It was regarded as a 
super-human institution With ambitions and a will quite distinct 
from its citizens. Hence in advancing its own particular interests, 
such a state might ignore individual rights and those of weaker 
states. In 1976 a German, Professor Eduatd Meyer, said: ‘The State 
is of much higher importance . . . than che sum of all the individ- 
uals within its jucisdiction. Tor it has a life apart; its mission is 
unending. .... This conception . . . is quite foreign to English 
thonght and to that of America as well.”” 

As a result of many forces the 1,700,000,000 people on earth are 
organized politically into about sixty sovereign states. In size they 
range from little Monaco, Luxemburg, Panama, Cuba, and Liberia 
to the United States, Brazil, China, Russia, and the vast British 
Empire, They represent vatious stages of civilization from that 
of Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Persia, Hedjaz, ahd Turkby to that of 
France, Holland, and Norway. Of these 50 odd states at least 33 
are republics, and include more than half of che population *of tne 
earth. The remaining states are monarchies, more or legs limited by 
constitutions and pafliaments. Some of the monarchies, like Great 
Britain, Norway, and Italy, are more genuinely democratic than gome 
of the republics. Everywhere there is a tendency to replace autocratic 
by democratic states. Kingship by divine right has practically disap- 
peated from the face of the earth, The forty hereditary rulers of 
Europe in 1910 have now been reduced to fifteen, The United States, 
France, Germany, Poland, Russia, and China now form a belt of 
powerful republic girdling the globe, AL the states of the New 
World are republics; and about half of those of Europe are republics. 
This new principle of government has been introduced into Asia, 
where four repullics exist, and into Africa, where Liberia is a 
republic, The Dominions of the British Empire are self-governing. 
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Nothing better illustsRtes the gfowth of political democracy 
than the extension of the right to-vore. For centuries the Christian 
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religion kept alive the conception of the brotherhood of man, but not 
until the American Revolution in 1776 and the French Revolution in 
1789 —~ one in the New World, the other in the Old — did agitation 
Yor popular government set in throughout most of the world. The 
political results of the Industrial Revolution, first in England and then 
elsewhere, led to the widening of the right of men to vote, The 
revolutionary waves of 1830 and 1848, the Jacksonian democratic 
wave in the United States; the American Civil War; the unification 
of Italy and Germany; the Russian Reyolutions of 1905 and 1917; 
the Chinese Revolution of 1912; the Balkan wars; and numerous 
minor movements, established universal male franchise in the pro- 
gressive and enlightened nations. But it should be remembered that 
it has been attained only since the Revolution of 1848, and that it 
was not secured until 1877 in Germany, 191®in England, and 1912. 
in Italy. Belgium, Spain, and Austria had compulsory voting. Pro- 
portional representation was widely used. Plural voting has been 
practically abolished. Democracy was still in the expetimental stage. 
The extension of the right to vote to women made comparatively 
slow progress. When the French women presented the ‘Declaration 
of the Rights of Women’ to the National Assembly in the French 
Revolution, it received scant attention, In England Mary Wollstone- 
craft Godwin, an ardent disciple of Rousseau, in 1792 wrote A Vin- 
dication of the Reghts of Woman, It was dedicated to Talleyrand and 
made a plea for equality of education, but met with little more than 
ridicule, The Industrial Revobation increased the importance of the 
common woman, as it did that of the common man, but failed to 
enftanchise her. John Stuart Mill in his Subjection of Women, sprinted 
in 1869, urged an atfendment to the Reform Bill of 1867 to give 
women che right to vote, but it was defeated. Woman suffrage so- 
cecies kept up the agitation, which won its first victory in far-away 
New’ Zealand in 1893 and Australia in 1902. In 1903 the Woman's 
Secial and Political Union was formed by Mysa Emmeline Pankhurst 
and her*two daughters to employ militant methods for the cause. 
Public speakers were "‘heckled,* outrages committed, and riots in- 
cited to attract attention’ and to win supporters., Arrests and im- 
prisonments only increased the converts, Finally in 1918 the British 
Patliament granted suffrage to women. In r919 Viscountess Astor 
was clected to Parliament from Plymouth and-in 1921 Mrs. George 
Wintringham from Louth, The immediate effect of the victory of 
the women was the passage in Parliament of numeious welfare 
measures pertaining to women and children particularly. The Sex 
Disqualification Removal Act of r919 gave women the right to study 
and to practice lqw. In x920 the Lambeth Conference of the Anglican 
Church recommended the ordination ef women to the diaconate. 
Oxford University opened its doors to women and admitted them to 
degrees. Meanwhile Canada jn 1918 gavg women a full vote, and in 
1926 2 woman was chosen as the speaker 8f the legislature of British 
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Columbia. She refused the office but took a seat as a member of the 
cabinet, Although women voted in Australia since 1g02, the first 
woman members of the parliament were chosen in rg21. Between 
1919-20 Jamaica, Rhodesia, and British Hast Afvica gave women thd 
right to vote, 

The British movement was imitated in other countries, In the 
United States the firse Women's Sulfrage Convention was held in 
1848, and soon annual conventions were in session. In 1869 the 
National Woman's Suffrage Association was organized in New York, 
and the American Woman's Suffrage Association in Cleveland, These 
two socictics were enited in 1890 under Mrs. Cartie Catt as president, 
In 1900 over 2.00 petitions signed by millions of men and women were 
presented to Congress. Labor and Socialist parties supported the 
cause, Between 1869 &nd 2920 five states permitted women to vote, 
and twenty-five states gave them suffrage on school questions, In 
1912. Theodore Roosevelt in his campaign for the presidency favored 
woman suflrage and in 1916 all candidates were committed to the 
proposition. At last in r920 the nineteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution provided for universal franchise without regard to sex, and 
a victory had becn won after seventy years. Prior to the World War 
only four states had adopted woman suffrage, Following che ex- 
ample of New Zealand and Australia, Notway was the first nation in 
Europe to admit women to full parliamentary suffrage. In 1906 Fin- 
land gave women the right to vote for the national Diet and 19 he- 
came members of that body. A similar measure was defeated in 1909 
in Sweden, The movement in Russia to enfranchise women failed 
in 1906, but succeeded in 1917, Poland and the republics formed 
from Russia granted equal political rights to both sexes, as did the” 
new states formed from Austria-Hungary. The German Revolucion 
resulted in the enfranchisement of women, and of the 397 members 
of the Natjonal Assembly 28 were women. By 1920 sufltage had 
been granted to women by 28 states. It is only a mateer of time 
yatil other countries will yield to the pressure. The League of Na-, 
tions provided that ‘All positions tinder or in connection with the 
League, including the Secretariac, shall be open equally to men and 
women,"’ and several women have already been appointed to impor- 
tant posts, These democratic changes signify a more complete real- 
ization of Lincoln’s + government of the people, by the people, and 


for the people.” , 


3. New Concrprion or ‘run Function or.Goyunnment 


The canception of the scope and functions of government has been 
completely revolutionized during the past century, ,The old idea‘of 
governmentemade it something mysteriously holy beyond the ken of 
ordinary mortals. To encourage this impression, it was surrounded 
with pomp and display, with brilliang.colors and gilded equipages, 
with solemn ceremonies, aid with gorgeously uniformed guards and 
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attendants, It was housed in splendid palaces set in large estates. 
All this pageantry was intended to create awe in the people and thus 
prevent them from wishing to become too familiar with the affairs 
‘of state. This old government of kings and queens was conducted 
for the benefit, not of the people, but of the ruling class. Many 
political terms, such as the “coat of arms,"’ “subjects,” the ‘‘royal 
army,'' “his majesty’s navy,’ the ‘king's highway" and. the use 
of the flag, recall these earlier days. Indeed nothing but the public 
debt was “national.” 

A century and a half ago a rigid constitution fixing the powers of 
government was practically unknown. Great Britain had a constitu- 
tion partly written and partly unwritten. The North American states 
drew up the first written constitutions. France soon followed wich 
a whole series of constitutions, “From the British, American and 
French models, constitutions multiplied yntil today every state pos- 
sesses one. Most modern constitutions have been created deliber- 
ately by the membets of a constituent assembly chosen by the people. 
Many of the earlier constitutions were characterized by mote or less 
distrust of genuine democratic government. The later ones combined 
stability with flexibility, and provided for comparatively easy amend- 
ments to meet new conditions, Perhaps nothing in recent worldghis- 
tory measures more correctly democratic, political progress than 
these constitutional changes. In addition to the national constitu- 
tions, the numerous political subdivisions and the cities also have 
their constitutions and charters, which provide for local government 
to meet the needs of the various communities more efficiently and 
economically. 

The World War resulted in the creation of at least a dozen new 
constitutions in Europe, and numerous amendments to old ones. 
‘These more recent instruments of government all provide for popu- 
lar government with a responsible parliament. The executive asa 
rule does not follow the rigid American ty ye,but rather the French 
model. Germany has a president elected by the people with large 
powers in legislation, but no veto except that he may order a referen- 
dum on any law he opposes. In Austria the president has much less 
power. In the local German states and in Esthonia the Swiss ‘‘col- 
legial executive'’ is followed, Poland's president has no veto and 
no power to initiate legislation. Czecho-Slovgkia has the strongest 
executive of any of the new states. Jugo-Slavia alone provides for a 
king. The legislatures ate mostly*bicameral, but the upper house is 
-given secondary importance. Finland, Esthonia and Jugo-Slavia have 
only one house. Little power‘is given to the federal states where 
they exist. All the new constitutions provide for proportional 
representation to protect minorities —,an arrangment npw in opera- 
tion in nearly all the European states. ‘Functional representation” 
of occupations, special integests, and classes marks an innovation. 
A general tendency is revealed to subjete diplomacy to legislative 
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control, All the constitutions provide bills of rights and duties, 
Socialization and nationalization are stressed. Iu general, the new 
states of liurope put their trast in ‘parliamentary government, 
geographical representation, and decision hy majorities." f 

With the growth of the new idea of government in the decades 
immediately past, peoples have discovered that they can perform their 
duties and secure their rights more cflectively through codperative 
political machinery than they can alone. Hence government has come 
to he regarded as the people's servant instead of their master, In 
modern society, where individuals are mutually inter-dependent, 
government cnableg them to do a great many things in common to 
their advantage. It helps, where the individual cannot, in securing 
justice, in educating the children, in promoting the comforts of life, 
in regulating food, clehing, and Shelter; in protecting health; and 
in safeguarding property rights. A democratic government is merely 
the codperation of many individuals for the common good, The 
purposes of modern government were never stated better than in the 
preamble of the constitution of the United States: “We the people 
of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion,” 

To deal with the diverse sociz! problems of today, governments are 
confronted by many serious tasks ecarcely choughe of formerly. 
The progress in civilization has demanded more public services. Not 
only does the government safeguard property rights, and insure 
freedoin of specch, assembly, petition, religion, and the press, but it’ 
also secures justice, equality before the law, the right to vote and hold 
office, and the opportunity of each person to make the most of his 
life. Goverpment brings water inco the city; makes pas and clectric- 
ity for lighting and gooking; builds sewers and collects garbage; 
carries the mails and operates railroads; preserves natural resources; 
aids commerce and business; protects the rights of the laborers and 
children; looks after the poor and unfortunate; stamps out disease; 
and performs 2 thousand other services for the safety, happiness, and 


“general welfare of the people. Government has ceased to be a big 


policeman and tax gatherer, and has become a foster-mother to all its 
citizens. At the same time modern tendencies have made the govern- 
ment itself one of the greatest cfpitalists and land owners for the 
good of all. ‘No government demands so much [rom the citizen as 
Democtacy, and none gives back so much.” 


e 
4 Inrernationat Porrrican Oreanrzation 


ae . 
The political organization of the world has gone a step farther 
than the nacional state. National imperialism has reached out to 
include distant peoples. “Through economic imperialism capital 
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finds opportunities for investments in foreign lands as easily as at 
home. Just as the national government has secured order; justice, 
pnd security within the state, so the growth of iaternationalism seeks 
to establish world order, world justice, and world security. A con- 
sciousness of the necessity of world organization has already created 
many agencies for world control. Before the World War about 30 
official international boards and commissions were in successful op- 
eration, and more than 750 unoflicial international organizations 
existed. But these institutions were inadequate to meet world needs, 
hence before 1914 numerous plans and projects for a better world 
organization had been proposed. A start was made in that direction 
at the Hague Peace Conferences, but it took the jar of the costly 
World War to awaken the peoples of earth tg the dangers of world 
anarchy and immorality. “The warring nations learned both the ne- 
cessity and the'valuc of international codptration. The Entente Allies 
proclaimed as one of their war aims the creation of a League of 
Nations to look after the interests of organized humanity and the 
Treaty of Versailles called such an organization into existence and 
provided for its operation. 
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CHAPTER XLI 
THE GROWTH OF INTERNATIONALISM 


x, Dinnomatic Macmnery 


Arrrer many centurics of change, the people on the earth today 
ite divided into ahput sixty political groups called states. A state 
sonsists of a number of civilized persons with common laws, customs, 
ind ideals, living on a fixed territory, permanently organized for 
yovernmental purposes and fully inglependent and sovercign. It has 
jower to make law and to gnforce its will on individuals. The state 
‘'s not the government, but the power back of the government that 
steates the governmental machinery through which its will is carried 
out. The whole body of citizens who make the state, are ‘the 
seople," or the nation. The body of laws and customs that define the 
yowers of the government is the constitution, The cerms "'country”’ 
inde‘Jand"' refer to the territory over which the state extends. Thus 
che sovereign state is neither the people, the nation, the country, 
the government, nor the constitution, but the abstract concept of 
political unity. , 

The number of sovereign states hasevaried during the past century. 
A glance at the map of Europe in 1815 will show that Belgium and 
Holland formed one state, and Norway and Sweden another. There 
were seven independent states in Italy then, whereas there is now one. 
All the small Balkan states were parts of the Turkish Empire. None 
of the Latin-American states had been recognized as independent 
Neither Africa nor Asia had a single state recognized by the western 
powers. The German Confederation was composed of 38 independent 
states, The 55 states in’Europe at the conclusion of the Congress of 
Vienna were reduced in number by ehe process of consolidation and 
disruption. For instance the 45 states in Italy and Germany were 
unified into three states — Italy, Austria, and the German Empire; 
while out of European Turkey were formed five new Balkan states, 
Asa result of these‘algerations, in 1914 there were 25 sovereign states 
in Europe; 21 in America, 6 in Asia; and 2 in Africa, The World 
War created a number of new stafes, Out of Austria-Hungary were 
formed Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, and Jugo-Slavia which 
absorbed Serbia and Montenegro, “The old state of Poland was 
restored, Five otleer states besides Poland — Ukrania, tempora- 
rily, Lithuagia, Latvia, Esthonia and Finland — broke away from 
Russia. Today the number of states in Europe has been increased from 
2§ to 3x. In Asia the Kingdom of Hejgz, the Kingdom of Iraq, and 
the Republic of Armenia were born out of the World War conditions, 
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Modern civilization has greatly multiplied inter-state relations. 
To facilitate their intercourse with other powers, most states have 
delegated this function to the executive branch of the government. 
‘he political machinery for managing foreign affairs consists of 
(a) the head of the state; (2) a minister of foreign affairs; (3) am- 
bassadors, envoys, ministers, and chargé d'affaires representing the 
state abroad; and (4) consuls-general, consuls, vice-consuls, and 
consular agents, who are sent out to look after business interests. 
The absolute rulers, like the tsar of Russia, were accustomed to 
monopolize all foreign relations, but with the creation of republics 
and the establishment of the parliamentary system of government, 
the Icgislatures have their own committees on foreign affairs, which 
codperate with the executive in inter-state dealings. Thus autocracy 
in diplomacy has been broken down to a considerable degree, but just 
what balance should be pteserv@l between the executive and legisla- 
tive powers is one of the “insoluble proBlems of practical politics."’ 
In the newer constitutions framed since the World War, the tendency 
has been to increase parliamentary supervision, 

In the United States, the president, with the aid of his secretary 
of state, supervises transaction with other nations. With the consent 
of the Senate, he makes treaties and appoints diplomatic and consular 
agents. Congress exercises the power to regulate foreign tradé, to 
control immigration, and to declare war and make peace. In France 
the president sends and receives foreign agents, hut important treaties 
and the declaration of war mugt receive the sanction of the chambers, 
while the details of international relations are in charge of a minister 
of foreign affairs. In Great Britain all intercourse with other states 
-is conducted in the name of the king, but the actual work is done 
by the prime minister atid foreign secretary. Frequently able rulers 
like Queen Victoria and Edward VII, who was known as *' the great 
fheernational statesman,'’ exercised a considerable influence in 
diplomatic matters, Treaties do not require the sanctien of Parlia- 
nent, but the treaty made after the World 4Vhe was submitted to it 
for approval. In Italy the king concludes treaties, appoints foreign 
agents, and declares war, but only through his ministers, who are 
responsible to the Chamber of Deputies, A. iinister of foreign affairs 
conducts the routine of business. In Germany and Austria hefote the 
World War, the rulers took the initiative in all foreign relations, but 
today in those countries legislative committeds in codperation with 
secretaries of foreign affairs conerol such matters. In Japan the 
emperor declares war, makes peace, concludes treaties, and appoints 
foreign representatives, although all his orders have to be signed by 
a minister, There is not ‘“‘even’a pretense of popular control.’ In 
Norway all treaties are submitted to parliament for sanction, while in 
Sweden 2 commission, like that in Fradce, confers with the executive 
on international questions. In no state, except Switzerland, are 
foreign policies submitted fo the peoj%e for approval or rejection 
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and in 1920 entry into the League of Nations was sanctioned by a tef- 
erendum, 
2. Orercran Invurnationan Aguncus F 

The greatest single force in the world during the pase century or 
two has been nationalism. It captivated the heare and mind of 
groups of men around the globe. By establishing constitutions and 
free government; by fostering popular education; and hy encourag- 
ing economic development, it helped to produce a high civilization, 
At the same time, in its exaggerated form, it burdened the peoples 
of earch with a crushing militarism; culcivated an aggressive im- 
perialism; encouraged a false type of patriotism; and produced a 
crop of quarrels and wars. While statesmen recognized the construc 
tive service of nationalism in domestic affairs, many of chem were 
appalled by the immorality, injusefcc, anf anarchy in international 
relations. International Litw lagged far bchind the needs of the world 
for peace and justice. There was no permanent international legisla- 
ture to enact laws to meet inter-state problems as state Icgislatures 
met national needs, Congresses were held not so much to prevent con 
flicts as to adjust chem after they occurred. The network of treaties 
guaranteed national security and power rather than international 
ordér and protection. ‘Alliances assured the predominance of certain 
groups of nations instead of preserving the rights of all peoples, 
Disputes within states were settled in stable courts of law, but differ- 
ences between states had to be adjusted by diplomacy, arbicration, 
or war. 

Meanwhile three principal influences, among many others, were 
stimulating the growch of internationalism: (2) The improvements: 
in transportation and communication gave ‘the world a new sense of 
unity by bringing distant peoples into closer couch with each other, 
(2) The growch of world business cultivated nuutual confidence and 
more intinufte intgr-state relations, G) The spread of Christianity 
through many agencic$ ended to create a common civilization amon 
the different peoples of the earth. These forces were breaking down 
the old barriers and prejudices that separated different races and 
nationalities, and were teaching the modern spirit of codperation and 
brotherhood. Hermit nations ceased to exist, and a confmunity of 
interest and worlds public opinion emerged. About 750 unoflicial 
and voluntary interndtional organizations were formed for all sorts 
of putposcs. In addition to these bodies, official agencics were 
created: (2) International Law received more consideration as a body 
of positive rules carrying definite duties and obligations, and was 
accepted by all civilized states as binding on them. (2) International 
treaties were multiplied to regulate international relwtions, and thus 
restricted thé contracting powers’ freedom of action while stressing 
a general welfare. (3) International congresses became more numet- 
ous in settling world affawS, which dtherwise might have led to 
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armed conflicts. (4) The League of Nations was created in 1919, 
with two houses having some of the functions of an international 
government, as the latest experiment in oficial organization to 
manage international affairs in such a way as to avoid war. 

In addition to these general agencies working for the betterment 
of world conditions, numerous special, public, international organ- 
izations have been established to handle specific problems. The 
most important examples of these are the following: (1) The Uni- 
versal Postal Union, formed in 1878, and now including every civil- 
ized state, has its official bureau at Berne, Switzerland. Through it 
uniformity of postal laws was secured, remarkably low rates were 
obtained, and the delivery of international mail ‘became speedy and 
certain, In 1910 ovet 905,000,000 letters, 278,000,000 postcards, 
29,000,000 inoney orders, and packages equal in number to all the 
“people on earth, were sent through the Union. (2) Patterned in many 
particulars after the Postal Union are the ‘Pelegraph Union, the Union 
for the Protection of Industrial Property Cpatents, trademarks etc.), 
the Metric Union, the European Union of Railway Freight Trans- 
portation, the Union for the Protection of Submarine Cables and the 
Union for the Repression of the White Slave Trade. @) A number of 
River Commissions have successfully controlled international rivers 
like the Rhine, Danube, and Congo. (4) Sptcial boards have Been 
created at various times to govern regions like Albania, Fiume, 
Dantzig, Constantinople, the New Hebrides, and the Samoan Islands. 
(> The International Sanitary Commission formed in 1903 deals with 
dangerous epidemics, such as cholera and the Bubonic plague, and 
secks to prevent their spread. In rg1q the ‘Central Office of Inter- 
national Institutions'’ at Brussels in a public list of interstate or- 
ganizations cnumerated thirty-two that dealt exclusively with “in- 
ternational scicnce,"’ The International Research Council was formed 
ih xoz9 at Brusscls and had 19 nation-members within two years. 
(6) The International Suez Canal Commission was created to keep 


* . . y 
the danal “free and open in time of war a» ih time of peace.” (7). 


The Permanent Sugar Commission was organized by fourteen states 
in 1902 to establish free trade in sugar, while the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, with headquarters at Rome, seeks to promote 
agticulture. (8) The International Labor Organization, created in 
1919, attempts to establish social peace based og social justice, by 
“bringing about « codperation of the state, cafital and labor in che 
sphere of industry. Two world conferences wete held by represent- 
atives of 48 states, one at Washington in 1919 and the other at Genoa 
in z922, and a permanent International Labor Office was located in 
Geneva. : < 
In general, wars both create and destroy a more intimate relation 
among nations. The World Wat, in itsimmediate effect, divided the 
peoples of carth into two bitterly hostile groups based upon the rival 
Triple Alliance and Triple Entente in Eurtpe, but within each warring 
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group there was a closer military, cconomic, and political coéperation 
than had ever been known. Germany dominated one side, and 
Trance and Great Britain led the other. The Allicd and Associate 
Powers created certain international executive commissions, whick, 
had much to do with winning the conflict. These included such 
hodics as the Supreme War Council, the Allied Naval Council, the 
Inter-Allied Council on War Purchases and Finance, the Allied Mati- 
time Transport Council, the Food Council, and the Munitions Coun- 
cil, which enabled the victorious Allies to utilize their common 
efforts more effectively towards their one objective. After the defeat 
of the Central Powers, the Allied states sought to capitalize the spirit 
of codperation by treating the League of Nations for the purpose of 
enforcing the terms of the Treaty of Versailles and of preventing 
future wars. The Leqgue of Natéons, in turn, made provision for a 
number of international commissions t& deal with many difficult 
problems growing out of fhe World War. 

The past century saw the birth of a new world — a world largely 
uniform in its manners and ideals. Economically, nations were no 
longer independent, but vitally dependent upon the products and 
resources of-cach other. The growth of world business led to the ex» 
change of goods and raw materials on a wide scale. The industrial 
natfons scoured the curth for markets, and sent out thousands of 
agents to scll their wares. The capitalists and bankers of Great 
Britain, France and Germany invested billions of dollars in their 
colonies, and in foreign lands. Intgrnational credit and exchange 
facilitated world business by cultivating mutual confidence. So~ 
cially, peoples were no mote isolated units, but consciously inter- 
dependent and striving to advance humanity to a higher plane of 
well-being. Science, travel, communication, the princing-press, the 
physician, the missionary, and che teacher were raising the standards 





* of living in the backward parts of the world, Culturally, naviofs 


freely exchanged their ideas, learning, inventions, and discoveries. 
In the midst of the kdor national rivalries and of class and industrial 
competitions in modern society, there was cmerging a new watcli- 
word, nately, codperation. Thousands of agencies were ministering 
to the international necds of the new age. Thousands of forward- 
looking men and women were fostering an internationalsspirit, not 
metely by paying lip-service to catch-words like ‘the brotherhood 
of man" or by seekitig to revive the shadowy and poctical idealism 
of Rousscau, but by beginning practically and prosaically to demon- 
strate that there are more ties, economic, social, and human, which 
“bind nations together’ than thereeare conflicting interests and an- 
tagonisms which separate them, Hence it was in the course of prog- 
ress that men should talk about the next step in the political and 
economic ofganization of mfakind to eliminate the causes of inter~ 
national strife and misunderstanding. Proposals for the federation of 
the nations of the world hgcame more*nsistent as the decades of the 
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last century passed by, and their discussion was accelerated by the 
outbreak of the World War. 


3. Projecrs'ror Worip PrAcE AND THE 
Feprration or tHz Worrtp 


The United States in 1789 gave the world the first successful ex- 
periment of a stable, democratic federation of independent common- 
wealths — a task almost as difficule for that day as the federation of 
the self-governing states of the world in this day. Meanwhile the 
Industtial Revolution was laying the economic foundations for 
political internationalism. While the French Revolution was taging Kaw 
in 1795, Immanuel Kant, a German philosopher, wrote his treatise, 
On Perpetual Peace, in which he urged (1) the establishment of popular 
government; (2) the ‘‘unéversab Union" of Tree republican states 
under the ‘reign of right'’; (3) the doztrine of non-interference; 
and (4) the surrender of national liberty to international control, 
After the overthrow of Napoleon, who also dreamed of a congress to 
settle Europe under his power, the autocratic states of Europe formed 
the Holy Alliance “to protect Religion, Peace and Justice.” ‘‘In- 
ternational conservatism’’, organized in the Concert of Europe as an 
alliance against revolutionary tendencies, sought to control werld 
affairs, but autocratic rulers could not create a durable union of 
European states because its “morality was based on bayonets.” 
Mazzini, che Italian patriot, in 1831 attempted to organize a ‘Young Proposals for 
Europe" movement under the control of a "' College of intellectuals” Furapean 
located in Switzerland as an advisory body. With the rise of social- /“«™ 
ism about the middle of the nineteenth century, there resulted the In- 
ternational Working Men’s Association, commonly called ‘The 
First International,’’ which was formed in 1864 at London for the 
ptrpose of uniting the workers of all nations. After holding several 
international congresses, its power waned, but in 1889 ‘SThe Second 
Intersational’’ was revived at Paris and lasted until disrupted by 
the World War, In 1910, the Socialists’ Congress at Copenhagen 
rejected James Keir Hatdie’s mo%ion for the declaration of a general 
strike of all workers in case of war by a vote of 131 to 51, Among 
those whowvoted with the majority were 20 Gerthans, 18' Austrians, 
15 Italians, and 14 Americans, In the minority were 20 Englishmen, 
12, Frenchmen, 7 Russians and 5 Poles. Both tlre yote and the allign- 
ment of the delegates were significant, In 1913 the German Socialists 
grumbled about the Zabern affair, but took no effective action. On 
July 28, 1914, when the outhreak of war seemed certain, the German 
Socialists held 28 public meetings in Berlin alone to protest against 
war. The nexteday in a great gathering of Sotialists at Brussels, 
the German Socialist, Haase, declared shat the demands of Austria 
on Setbia were a provocation of war, and said that Germany should 
not intervene even if Russiewdid. It wags decided to hold a great 
International Congress in Paris on August 9 to prevent the out- 
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break of a general war. The Socialist newspaper Vorwérts prorested 
against both the war and the barharities committed by the army in 
it. Liebkneche asserted that the war was imperialistic and capital- 
istic, and intended for the conquest of the markets of che world. Th 
the Reichstag 16 of his comrades joined him. The attitude of British 
workers was seen in the fact that in 1915, 698 strikes occurred, The 
attempt of the Bolsheviki in Russia to create “The Third Interna- 
tional” in 919 found che Socialists of the world split inco numerous 
hostile factions — a condition which has continued to 1926, 

The ‘Peace Movement" was organized in many different socictics 
and had diverse pregrams during the past century, and was distinctly 
a form of propagandism that covered the world. The firse society was 
formed in 1815 in New York City, and was soon followed by others in 
the chief American Atics. In Eugope, g peace society was estah~ 
lished. in London in 1816 and at Geneva in 1828. From these begin- 
nings, similar associations increased until in 1914 there were $5 in 
Italy; 36in France; 22 in Great Britain; 17 in the United Seates; 8 
each in Austria and Sweden; 7 in Latin America; 4 in Australia; 3 
each in Hungary, Norway, Russia, Spain, Japan, and Denmark, and t 
in Canada — a total of 160 organizations with many branches and an 
cnoemous membership, Out of these local peace societies grew in- 
ternational peace congresses, the first being held in 1843 a¢ London 
and attended by 337 delegates. At the third internacional peace 
congress convened in Paris in 1849, Victor Hugo read his epoch- 
marking address on “The United Statts of Burope."? After 1889 such 
congresses met annually and in 1891 che ‘Permanent International 
Bureau of Peace’? was established at Berne. A powerful sentiment 
for universal peace was engendered by these agencies through the 
publication of newspapers, tracts, and books and large endowments 
of money were secured to advance the cause. The Swedish chemise, 
Alfred Nobg!; the Scotch-American, Andrew Carnegie; the French 
publicist, Baron D’Essogwnelles de Constant; the Russian novelise, 
Count Leo Tolstoy; and other eminent men and women became 
ardent champions of the movement? 

Thousands of pacifists throughout the world denounced war as 
a relic of sarbarism, a contradiction of Christianity, subversive of 
modern tulture, dangerous to-business prosperity, and destructive of 
political democracy. As the twentieth century approached, chey 
argued that the international baykers and capitalists would prevent 
wats to save investments; that the working classes would not sup- 
port their governments in armed conflicts because they would he the 
chief sufferers; that socialism had become sufficiently strong to pre- 
vent the settlement“of disputes by force; that the ingellectual classes 
were powerfil enough to secyre the adjustment of international con- 
flicts without human slaughter; and, finally, chat che Christian 
churches would exert their tgemendous iqfluence against wars berween 
civilized nations. To give official recognition to the peace idea, 
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Great Britain and France in 1889 invited other states to join The 
Interparliamentary Union, which in 1912 had 3640 members with 
headquarters at Brussels. The Firse Pan-American Congress was held 
fh 1889 co promote fricudly relations among the American republics. 
The most progressive pacilists ceased to be emotional, and took up 
the scientific study of history, politics, law, and psychology to dis- 
cover the causes of war. They challenged the supposed benefits of 
war, and pointed out its cconomic, moral, and biological evils. They 
revealed the collapse of Inectnational Law before an aggressive 
nationalism. They proclaimed the dangerous consequences of huge 
wmaments both to national groups and to the diuman race. And 
out of all this discussion, they presented constructive plans for a new 
world order based on law, reason, and justice. 

Arbitration of inter-state disgutes was on@ of the first practical 
measures proposed to avoid war. The Unjted States took the initia- 
tive in this means of adjusting international conflicts. In 1835 the 
senate of Massachusetts favored such a method, and in 1853 the 
Senate of the United States took similar action, By 1873 nine na- 
tional states had adopted the principle. The Pan-American Con- 
gresscs and the two Flague Peace Conferences songht to perfect the 
machinery necessary for the successful emplgyment of arbitration. 
Between 1821 and 1909 about 300 treaties providing for arbitration 
were formed, of which 80 made arbitration compulsory. From 1800 
to 1914 perhaps 250 disputes over all sorts of problems were arbi- 
trated, In r8y9 the First Hague Peace Conference created the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration and 18 important cascs and numerous minor 
ones were settled up to rgt4 by che process prescribed, The Second 
Hague Peace Conference in r907 favored compulsory arbitration, but 
disagreement over the selection of judges prevented the institution 
obsuch a court, and actually established an International Prize Court, 
Tn che same year the Central American Court of Justice was set up to 
adjudicate “all controversies" at home and gibroad, Finally the 
Twenty of Versailles in 19ty provided for a Permanent Court of Inter- 
nacional Justice, which was orgenized in 1921 by 26 nations and is 
in successful operation with 48 nation-members (1925). It con- 
sists of x1, judges and 4 deputy-judges elected by the League of 
Nations for a period of nine years. The Court frames its own rules, 
clects its own officers, and resides at The Hague.* It is empowered 
to hear “suits between states’? on written application and cases are 
decided by a “majority of the judgesspresent.”” The decision “is 
final and without appeal” alchough new facts may permit ‘‘an appli- 
cation for revision of a judgmcht"' after the lapse of five years. 

Numerous proposals were made to create adetjuate machinery — 
legislative, exccutive, and judicial — go mect incernatjonal needs. 
International Law presupposed the existence of a loose “Society of 
Nations,”’ but the new supetgstate world organization proposed was 
called by such high-sounding titles as Phe ‘World State,"’ “The 
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Parliament of Man," afid ‘'The United States of the World,”’ Thi 
federationists suggested a genuine codperative union of the sovereign 
states, with the nation as a basis, but with sufticient power to sceury 
peace, order and the reign of law throughout the cath. They cof: 
tended that just as the individual with his selfish impulse cannot live 
without working with and for his fellow-men, so the self-centerec 
nation cannot exist without codperating wich other nations. Inter. 
nationalism, rightly understood, docs not mean the destruction of the 
nation with all its virtues and fine impulses, bue its complement, the 
“pooling of the spiritual resources of all nations “to bring maniind 
to a higher Jevel a€ happiness and culture. They urged the develap- 
ment of a-world point of view as a supplementary corrective of the 
narrower national standpoint. The cosmopolitans and the Socialists, 
on the other hand, were disposed go urgg the obliteration of all na- 
tional boundaries in ordergto create a genuine world government and 
a world citizenship. Organizations advocating the ideas of hoth 
the federated and the unified world state were found in nearly if not 
all of the advanced nations of the globe. Perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous movement towards world organization was that of the League to 
Enforce Peace, formed at Philadelphia in 1915, which proposed: 
(x)eto submit all questjons involving law co an international judicial 
tribunal; (2) to submit all other disputes to a council for conciliation; 
(3) to employ both economic and military force against any nation 
that refused to negotiate before going to war; and (4) to hold inter- 
national conferences to formulate Itternational Law to meet new 
world conditions. This drive in the United States, which was sup- 
ported by many of the ablest men in the nation, found a counter-pare 
in Great Britain, France, Italy, and other.countries, and had much 
to do with the creation of the League of Nations. : 
The outbreak of the World War had the immediate effect of intcn- 
sifying the,peace efforts, more especially, of course, in the neutral 
countries, But as ong pation after another was drawn into the con~ 
flict, the pacifists divided into two camps: (1) the irreconcilables and 
“conscientious objectors,"’ who derounced the war as an evil from 
which no possible good could come, and suffered vilification and im- 
prisonment for their convictions; and (2) the compromisers, who 
believed that the struggle was a ‘‘War to end War'’ and a crusade 
against Prussian nfiliarism, and consequently gave it cither whole- 
hearted or half-hearted support, With the defeat of the Central 
Powers, the forces workings for*universal peace were undoubtedly 
strengthened, but many obstacles to its realization still survived. 
Many of the pacifists hailed the League of Nations as the goal of all 
their hopes, becauSe they believed that it would bring about dis- 
armament, provide adequateJegislative, judicial, and administrative 
machinery to settle disputes, and possess sufficient authority to en- 
force its will, Other pacifists of theggroups of irreconcilables de- 
nounced the League as m@rcly a means of perpetuating the selfish 
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nationalism and imperialism of the victorious Allies. From the 
standpoint of world history, however, the results of the World War 
may measurably advance the cause of peace and friendly understand- 
ing among the nations of earth. 
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CHAPTER XLII 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 


x. Tun InpusrrtAn Revonwrion ann Monrrn 
Soctan Connitions 


Tur present social and economic conditions of the carth have heen 
determined largely by che rapid expansion of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion over the globe.,, Perhaps more than any other force, it has 
modernized the world and made % different from the past. The 
factory system changed elfe mode of living and the conduct of busi- 
ness in a thousand different ways. The new means of travel by land, 
sca, and air obliterated che barricrs of space and opened markets 
everywhere. An improved mail service, the telegraph, cable, tele- 
phone, and wireless brought the most distant peoples into ineimate 
relationships, and made all humanity one great acighhorhood. Many 
facfors were busy transforming this neighborhood into a brotherhood, 
Innumerable inventions, discoverics, and new processes multiplied 
the joys and comforts of life, Thus within the lifetime of men and 
women still living, a new civilization, appeared on earch. Te attained 
its highest perfection in western Europe and in the United States, 
and from those two centers spread to southern and eascern Hurope, tq 
Latin America, to Asia, to Africa, and to the islands of the seas. 
Large areas of the backward regions still remain industrially un- 
developed, but the awakening is making giant strides, 

In genetal the effects of the newer Industrial Revolution have beth 
both beneficial and detrimental. It has stimulated democracy 
socially, politically, Aid industrially. Ic led first to the risé o 
powerful middle class to a commanding position of wealth and polit- 
ical authoricy. Then came the gradual cnfranchisement of che male 
workers, followed by the extension of sulfrage to che women, Polit+ 
ical democtacy, in turn, encouraged the workers and reformers to 
advocate the democratization of industry, Numerous experiments 
in that direction wefe made in America and Europe; and were in 
operation for some years in Avstralian, New Zealand, and Souch 
Aftica, Men and women were called from the farms and villages co 
live together in more incimate relationships in the great industrial 
centers. Forty-five years ago (1880) 75 per cent of the people of the 
United States lived in the country; now lesa than half live in rural 
communitie®. Old nations Itke the British and French ceased to be 
provincial in speech, social usages, and laws, and built wp a national 
solidarity unknown in the@arlicr days The new industrial classes, 
both capitalists and wage-earners, became che champions of a strony 
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nationalism — the capitalists, because they needed a strong govern- 
ment to protect their business interests at home and their investments 
“abroad; the workers, because they believed that their prosperity 
depended upon industrial success. Common economic interests 
developed nationalistic aspirations in divided countries like Italy 
and Germany. In the United States, a great Civil War not only 
abolished slavery but also killed the doctrine of states rights, and 
stressed national sovercignty. Thus everywhere peoples took patri- 
otic pride in seeing their nations increase in wealth, advance in power, 
and become '‘great’’ among other nations. Capital increased tre- 
mendously, even billionaires appeared, and thoflsands of new busi- 
ness enterprises were started. More coal, petroleum and iron ore 
were produced in the decade from z9131-1924 than in the whole of 
the nineteenth century. 9 

The same forces that encouraged the prowth of nationalism like- 
wise applauded the rise of national imperialism. The annihilation of 
distance, the need of new markets for surplus manufactures, the de- 
mand for fresh sources of raw materials and food supplies, the desire 
for opportunities to invest accumulated capital in paying enterprises, 
and pride in seeing the map of the country grow larger and larger, 
produced national imperialism — one of the most significant features 
of modern world history. This new national imperialism soon be- 
came contagious among the leading powers and found champions 
among business men, patriots, and religious zealots. The exchange of 
goods among the different nations also led to the exchange of ideas, 
Foreign travel increased at a tremendous tate, and immigration set in 
Ton a gigantic scale. Peoples came to understand each other as never 
before. Thousands of students left their homes to study in foreign 
lands, Numerous movements sought to bring about a friendlier 
finderstanding among the nations and to lay the foundations for 
world peace. Arbitration treaties became common, and international 
s&ci¢ties of all sorts were secking to creats a cdéperative spirit in 


the world, 
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2. Grow or ComMERcr 


During the century following 1819, when the first steamship 
crossed the Atlantic, the total value of the trade,pf the world multi- 
plied sixty times or from $2 to $37 for every person living on the 
eatth, Fora long time Great Britgin has stood first among the com- 
mercial countries, and British maritim supremacy is still acknowl- 
edged. The British Empire coperols half of the gold mined, a third 
of the wool and coal, a fourth of the cotton, a fifth of the wheat, and 
a sixth of the pig ironof the world. Great Britain imports most of 
hee foodstuffs and raw materials and pays for them out Of her exports 
of textiles, machinery, leather goods, cutlery, chemicals and pottery, 
In r9tq Germany ranked neypto Great Bajcain as a commercial power, 
but the World War left her industries disorganized, her foreign trade 
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ruined, and her metchane marine destroyed. By 1925, however, 
Germany's recovery was pronounced. In the volume of foreign trade, 
France now takes second place among the nations, The Trench, 
excel in producing millinery, laces, gloves, silks, wines, and china, 
which are exported. The French merchant marine, however, is not 
extensive. In proportion to her wealth and population, the foreign 
trade of the United States has been small. This country is more inde- 
pendent, industrially, than any other great scace, produces nearly 
all of the necessities of life and owns most of its own raw materials, 
Within the past twenty years, foreign markets have been cagerly 
sought for the products of the farms, mines, and factories. Before 
xrgr4 only to per cent of the foreign commerce was carried under the 
American flag, bue the World War greatly increased the merchant 
marine, Japan likewise has beenemaking giane strides in world 
commerce and her merchane flect in 1925 exceeded that of France. 

Today world business is so thoroughly organized that there is a 
steady stream of commodities from producers to consumers through 
wholesalets and tetailers, Much of the world’s business is carried on 
by the great exchanges dealing in wheat, corn, cotton, wool, sugar, 
stocks, and bonds. Although producers are thus saved from ruinous 
fluctations, nevertheless such evils as “coruers'’ and “squeezes” 
grow out of speculation on the stock exchanges, The organization 
of insurance companies to guarantee business men against losses by 
hail, wind, water, fire and theft cakes the risk ouc of mast commercial 
enterprises. Banks also aid business ten with Joans, and a conven- 
ient system of checks, drafts, and foreign bills of exchange, Govern- 
ments either charter or own inighty banking inscitucions. The Bank® 
of England, the Bank of France, and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the Uniced States serve to stabilize the financial system. Commercial 
hanks are supplemented by savings hanks and crust companies, Mose 
of the nations of the world have now adopted gold as the standard of 
all business transattiong, Mexico made the change in ry18, thus 
Jeaving China as the only state of industrial importance that recainy 
silver as a basis, The years followfng che World War left Lurope 
unsettled economically by the flood of paper currency, 

The growth of world busincss necessitated the development of 
international finance. In normal cimes the system of credits and for- 
eign bills of exchange enabled men in one country to engage with case 
and safety in business all over the workl, Enormous loans of money 
were made by the richer countries to the poorer ones. Capitalists in 
progressive lands invested billions in backward parts of the earth, 
and in ocher countries. In r9t4 it was escimated that British capiral- 
ists had $20,000,0005000 invested abroad — hylf of itsin the colonies 
and the rest in foreign countries, French investments abroad totalled 
$10,000,000,000, Those of Germany were also high. The United 
States, prior to the World War was a dgbtor nation, but after chat 
conflict Europe owed her about $11,000,000,000. New York, rather 
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than London, Patis or Berlin became the center of international 
finance. The total debt of the world, it is estimated increased during 
athe past ten years from forty to four hundred billion dollars. 

With the gradual increase in the gold supply there has been a 
steady increasc in the price of commodities. The abundance of gold 
has supplied more money with which to buy goods. With the greater 
demand for goods, the snpply of goods grows scarcer and the prices 
become higher. With the scarcity of goods and higher prices, in- 
dustry expands to meet the need. This means more work and higher 
wages for the laborers, Since salaries rise more slowly than wages, 
the salaried workers have benefited less during a period of high 
prices. In like manner those who depend upon incomes from stocks 
and bonds suffer. When bad bagking, or the over-issue of cheap 
paper money, or speculatipn, or averexpansion in business, or unwise 
investments, or crop failures, produce am unsettled and nervous con- 
dition, a financial crisis results, Bankers refuse to lend money; met- 
chants cancel their orders or refuse to buy; factories are closed; 
bankruptcies result; and hard times come. Prices fall, wages are 
Jowered, unemployment follows, and suffering is general. After a 
time confidence returns, a wave of prosperity begins, and times are 
“‘good”’ once more. Economists and financiers are studying mewhods 
to stabilize prices and to avert panics. 

The first great modern nation to adopt the policy of free trade was 
Great Britain, She removed restrictions on exports and exacted im- 
port ducies on such artitles as‘toffee, tea, tobacco, liquors, and sugar 
merely to sccure arevenue. “To buy in the cheapest market and sell in 

"the dearest,” was her trade motto. Other powerful industrial states, 
however, adopted the protective system, which sought, by high 
tariffs on competing imports, to build up “‘infant industries"’ until 
they became self-supporting and able to compete in world markets. 
This policy was the logical outgrowth of an intense natignalism. The 
Wnired States, France, Gerinany, Italy, Japgi astd other staces were 
the champions of protectionism. Many political economists were 
disposed to contend that {ree trade was the ideal goal towards which 
nations should direct their efforts. In recent years there has also 
been much talk about the freedom of the seas, In time of peace, the 
seas ate open to all nations alike. In time of war, however} the Suez 
and Panama canals observe this rule, but thenavies of the belliger- 
ents, through the use of the blockade, close portions of the high scas 
to neutral shipping. Under the League of Nations it is hoped that a 
freer commercial intercourse gnay develop and that the complete 
freedom of the seas may be assured to neutrals in time of armed con- 
flict. a Pe ° 

t a " 
3. Tue War on Poverty 
The Industrial Revolutign producedaa class consciousness between 
the wage-carners and the capitalists, In the past the poor had been 
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serfs in the country and low-grade laborers in the cities. The fac. 
tory developed a new type of 2 poor man — the “hand" or “work- 
ingman," who sold his labor to the capitalist. The craft guilds of ay 
catlier day were crowded out by the new machinery placed in the 
mills and by the keen competition which resulted. Many a riot 
occurred against the “iron men" as the machines were called. But 
the modern inventions won, and the artisans were forced to find places 
in factories and mines, where they labored as equals in driving the 
new slaves of iron and stecl. As the factories grew in size, employing 
hundreds and thousands of workers, the earlier personal relacionship 
between employer snd employee was lost. The individuality of the 
wiage-catner was submerged in chat of the multitude. Ofteimes the 
owner of a factory was not a singly person, known to all his helpers, 
but a corporation of cfpitalists unkauwn go the workers, employing 
superincendents and “bosses’’ to run the “plant.” Under such con- 
ditions there was no sense of responsibility for the welfare of the 
workers on the part of the employer, and no sympathy for the success 
of the factory on the part of the workers, In too many cases greed 
for large profits caused the exploitation of the laborers and indiffer- 
ence to the serious evils springing up in the new industrial socicty. 

hus it was that a acw type of a rich man, the capitalist, hegan 
to displace the old aristocracy of blood, land and privilege, He 
invested his money in factories, mines, railroads, and steamships, 
He took advantage of the new discoveries and inventions to use the 
natural resources of the world for profit. He employed labor as he 
did machinery — to make money. His large gains were invested in 
larger enterprises. In this manner che capitalists formed a class that" 
controlled the agencies of praduction and distribution upon which” 
millions depended for their livelihood. Further, this new aristocracy 
of wealth gained control of the government, aud hence were able 
enact laws tq farther cheir own interests, Asa resulta hostile harrier 
separated the workingngn from the capitalists, and as time parsed, 
the two classes became more and more conscious of the gulf dividing 
them. & 

To protect their rights and interests under the new industrial 
tégime, the*laborers began to organize. The workers in qne branch 
or trade,"or in one establishment, formed a “‘trade-union.” At fitst 
these unions were forleidden by the governments, hut as the workers 
gained political power and awakened sympathy, they forced the 
legalization of the trade-unigns, This recognition occurred first in 
Great Britain, and later in other industrial countrics. The British 
trade-unions by 1921 enrolled over 6,500,000 members and served as a 
model for labor organizations in other parts, of tha world. They 
elected theiresepresentatives yo Parliament, and exercised much in- 
fluence in securing labor legislation. They have numerous codpera- 
tive societies, which include ¢ctail shopswholesale houses, factories, 
and even banks, for the purbose of reducing the cost of living for the 
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workers, On the continent of Europe the workers have trade-nnions 
and codperative societies, but they are not so powerful as in Great 
Britain, Germany had 8,000,000 members in 1921; Italy 2,600,000; 
Trance 1,500,000; Austtia 1,000,000; Belgium 700,000; Poland 
950,000; Spain 800,000; Mexico 500,000; Australia 630,000. In the 
United States the skilled workmen are organized in trade-unions, but 
they constitute only 15 per cent or over 4,000,000 of the male wage- 
carners. In 1925, 107 of the unions were affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, which was started in 1886. With the exception 
of mucual life insurance companies and building and loan associations, 
the codperative movement has made comparatively little progress in 
America, The International Federation of Trade Unions, coasisting 
of 19 countries and 7,500,000 members beforg the World War, had 
increased by, 192.1 to incltide 24 countries and 24,000,000 members. 
The total number of organized workersYin the wo1ld in 1925 was 
given at 41,000,000, In Great Britain during the past century wages 
have increased two and one half times; and in the United States they 
have advanced 116 per cent since 1910. 

In spite of the wonderful increase in wealth and the advance in 
invention, science and education, and in the face of laudable efforts 
of governments to improve the lot of the working classes, a Marge 
portion of the population of even the most highly civilized nations 
spend their lives in poverty and wretchedness. Economically speak- 
ing, poverty does not mean starvation and beggary, but a condition 
that prevents a man from living in a decent, sanitary home with 
»nodeen comforts; chat makes the clothing and proper education of 

his childcen difficult; and that leaves neither leisure nor funds for 
suitable recreation and #ecuperative vacations. The causes of this 
state of affairs are chiefly low wages, uncertain employment, over- 
crowding in che great cities, sickness, intemperance, thriftlessness, 
and lack of ambition on the part of the workers, Booth's survey in 
Tondon revealed the startling fact chat in ht East End of tha city 
Sne third of the familics were forced to live on $5.15, of less, a week; 
that 42 per cent of the families carned from $5.50 to $7.50 a week; 
and that only 13 per cent of the families enjoyed a weekly income 
above $7%s0. The investigation revealed a frightfully congested 
situation in the overcrowded, badly-lighted, unginitary, and poorly 
ventilated tenement houses. The alarming cinclusion was reached 
that fully 33 per cent of the peaple of London lived in a state of 
poverty. Similar conditions were found in other British cities and 
onthe continent. The slums obNew York and Chicago are notorious, 
These conditions breed vice, disease, immorality, and crime, and are 
now generally tecognixed as a menace to the nation: 

Only a few years ago it was assun%d that poverty ts inevitable. 
Today, however, forward-looking persons in all classes believe that it 
ts possible to abolish pover4?. ‘'Some samedy," said Pope Leo XIII, 
“must be found, and that quickly, for the misery and wretchedness 
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which press so heavily at chis moment on a large majority of the very 
poor."' ‘'T believe,” said Joho D. Rockefeller Jr., “chat every man 
is entitled to an opportunity to earn a living, to fair wages, to reason~s 
able hours of work and proper working conditions, to a decent home, 
to the opportunities to play, to learn, to worship, and to love; as 
well as to toil, and that the responsibility rests as heavily upon in- 
dustry as upon government or society, to see that these conditions 
and opportunities prevail."’ And so the hope has been aroused in the 
minds of many students of society that.by the reorganization of in- 
dustry so as to promote the greatest efficiency and to eliminate waste, 
by setting the idle*to work, by a more equitable distribution of 
wealth, and by the use of science and invention, all persons inay live 
in comfort and develgp the beste type of intelligent, industrious, 
creative manhood. War has been détlared*on poverty, aot alone by 
the workers, but also by th® leaders of the state, the church, educa~ 
tion and industry. 

Much has been done already to solve this vital problem, Govern- 
ments permit their citizens to improve their lot by removing from one 
country to another, Numerous laws provide free agencies such as the 
public schools, night schools, continuation schools, trade schools, 
adulf education, state colleges, libraries, and reading rooms to edu~ 
cate all the people. Recreation and amusements ate supervised by the 
government to make them wholesome and morally uplifting. Legis- 
lation for improving the condition of the workers includes provision 
for shorter hours, minimum wage scales, safety appliances, compen- 
sation for accidents, old age pensions, insurance against enforced , 
idleness, sickness and disability, sanitary surroundings for work and 
living, safeguards against disease, suitable housing conditions, play- 
grounds, parks and places for play for adults and children, pensions. 
for mothers, employment bureaus, and the regulation of work fot" 
women and children. A century ago such laws would have been 
howled down with déticion. Today it is taken for granted that 
poverty is a social disease, which may be materially reduced if not’ 
etadicated altogether, 

Thoughtful men are coming to see that one of the chief problems 
of the day is how to prevent anyone from getting an undue posses- 
sion of property without making adequate returns to society, The 
earth is fairly bursting with natural resources for the sustenance of 
huinanity, The vast stretches of agricultural lands, the rich areas 

of the tropics, and the seas and streams teeming with life, should 
supply an abundance of food and clothing for every human being on 
the globe, The gigantic forests, and the vast supplies of iron, coal, 
oil, and electricity are sufficient to house mamkind and to heat and 
light the honfes, With an abfndance of labor and machinery to till 
the soil, work the mines, run the mills and factories, cut the timber, 
and manage communication-“transportaf’on and distribution, there 
is no longet any reason why people everywherg should not live in 
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comfort and happiness. It is a disgrace to modern civilization that 
hundreds of thousands of men and women in India, or China, .or 
Enrope, should die of famine, when the rest of the world has a super- 

“abundance of food. It is a disgrace to western civilization that 
millions of.adults and children should live and perish in the squalor 
and wretchedness of the slums of its large cities, while others live in 
luxury and idleness. The World War demonstrated clearly what 
might be done through scientific charity, altruistic coéperation, and 
the efficient distribution df food, clothing, and other human necessi- 
ties, in saving a starving Belgium and central Europe, in rebuilding 
the ruined homes of northern France, and in casing for the millions 
of victims of the conflict. The lessons learned in saving human life 
in time of war must be utilized for times of peace. 

A new social and indpstriakage is dawnthg — an age in which 
human welfixe is paramount and humanitarian activities are engaging 
the attention of the world’s leaders. The provision of farms for the 
poor, and homes for the orphans, deaf, dumb, blind, insane, and aged, 
who are unable to take care of themselves, reveals a new sense of 
social responsibility. Laws to prevent unfair prices and rates, to 
forestall the private monopoly of natural resources which should be 
consetved for the common good, to regulate business in the ingerest 
of all the people, to curtail vice and immorality, to solve the liquor 
problem, to reform the criminal classes, to improve city government 
so as to afford adequate protection against crime, disease, ignorance 
and poverty, and to tax large fortunes for the general good, all reveal 
a public opinion aroused to the necessity of solving these vital prob- 

‘lems. A better world is gradually emerging as a result. 

Perhaps no tendency. of the new age is more significant than the 
wat on disease — human, animal, and plant. Governments and rich 
amen are appropriating millions of dollars to enable thousands of 
trained experts to discover the causes of diseases in order to abolish 
shem, Human life has taken on a new valye,and medicine, surgery, 

ssanitation, new instruments and devices, and antiseptics are all used 
to lower the death-rate. Listet, Pasteur, and Semmelweiss are looked 
upon as saviors of the human race. ,At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth cegtury infant mortality in some countries like Russia exceeded 
27 pet cent; today it is under ro per cent in the most advanced states. 
Hospitals, sanitoriums, and free clinics now co¥er large portions of 
the globe. The number of physicians, surgeons, and nurses has 
multiplied, Asa result of these various agencies many lives are saved 
annually; mothers are preserved for their children; and wage- 
eafners ate spared for their families. Periods of enforced idleness 
on account of sickness are greatly reduced. The*maimed and crippled 
are repaired and sent back to work. yThe human racg is improved 
physically to the profit of society and industry,, At the same time the 
scientific attention devoted,to discasey of animals and plants tends 
to augment the food and clothing suppl} of the world. Quarantine, 
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sanitation, and preventive measures receive much attention. Dis~ 
case is regarded as something more than an individual and local 
concern — it isa national and a world problem, Hence local boards 
of healeh are supplemented by national boards; and national boards 
by international commissions. Laws to insure the purity of foods 
and drugs are common, Every precaution is taken to prevent the 
spread of contagious pestilences and plagues among human beings, 
animals, and plants, It is even hoped that the time will come when 
the knowledge gained from science will eliminate these scourges of 
mankind, 


4. Soctarism 


Without doubr the lot of the masses of the people today is greatly 
improved over that of century agq Map is freer to come and go. 
He may sell his services to ghose who wish it, and is fred to leave his 
job when dissatisfied. He lives in a better home, as a rule, has more 
of the comforts and conveniences of life, is more intelligent, has 
Breater opportunities to educate his children, and has gained a more 
commanding status in the world both industrially and politically. 
His opportunity to make the most out, of his life is greater than ever 
befoye, This advance in the status of the common iman has come 
about in large measure through the enlargement of the franchise, 
social legislation, and economic reforms, At the same time a great 
change has taken place in the point of view of the employing class 
and of men of wealth. In general theysscek to improve the lot of the 
toilers, feel their obligations to society, and wish to do good with 
their money. Still many workingmen are not satisfied with the pres- 
ent organization of society and industry, and desire to bring about a 
transformation through various projects. 

Socialism has attracted millions of enthusiastic followers who. 
hope through it to secure a better world order. Many others, not its 
unconditional adherengs, accept some of its teachings as the aew 
gospel, which will emancipate the world from economic servitude, 
Socialists are disposed to repudiate éhe present social organization 
and the economic system, which ate based on private ownership of 
wealth, and on competition in industry. They claim that, while 
wealth has multiplied many fold, the masses of the people still live 
in dire poverty, corfiparatively speaking, because many workers pro- 
duce and the few employets reap and distribute the profits, They say 
that the social and industrial reforfns are good so far as they go, but 
that they do not remedy the fundamental evils. Hence they advacate 
the overthrow of the present industrial system, which’ exploits the 
workingman, who isreally not free but must sell his labor at the price 
offered or stagve. Many of them do not stop thére but go on to attack 
established institutions of all kinds — religion, property, marriage, 
nationalism, and patriotism, Their objective is the Codperative 
Commonwealth, in which fll means of production and distribution 
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of wealth will be by public authority under one vast civil service, 
graded and paid according to ability. People will still continue to 
possess private personal property such as clothes, homes, furniture, 
And books, but not industrial property such as mines, mills, railways 
and land. Under this scheme it is hoped to abolish poverty and 
misery, and usher in a golden age of justice and human happiness. 

The Socialists do not present a united front throughout the world, 
nor indeed are they unified in any one country. One group desires 
forthwith to create a ready-made and complete socialistic state, 
either by peaceable means or by force. Another group is willing to 
accept the socialization of industry under the present democratic 
state, Still another group believes that the socialistic cra will come 
by a gradual evolution of the present system of society. Some want 
the national or the internation! state to lecome the source of 
authority; others look to commune or sgunicipality as the unit of 
final power. These various sects are known as the Utopians, the 
Marxians, the Christian Socialists, the State Socialists, the Social 
Catholics, the Guild Socialists and the Communists. The various 
types of socialism were stimulated by the World War. When rail- 
roads, steamship lines, mines, and factories were taken over by 
the governments, it was pointed out that state socialism had, in- 
creased to an unbelievable degree, and that old, private ownership 
would never be fully restored. Guild socialism also teceived a 
new impetus, when the workers were taken into partnership in the 
management of industries. Bus it was Marxian socialism that felt 
the greatest stimulus. In Russia, the radical wing of the Marx- 
ans, known as the Bolsheviki, by the Revolution of 1927, gained 
control of the governmeng and Set up the Soviet Republic. Private 
ownership of land and factories was abolished, For democracy, 
they substituted a ‘‘dictatorship of the workers.’’ In Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, and some of the new states created by the wat, 
similar groups played prominent roles in ovgrtusning monarchical 
gpvetninent. In Italy, France, Great Britaif and the United States, 
they made considerable noise, abut accomplished little, There te- 
mained in the popular mind the world over, however, the convic- 
tion that social reforms and readjustments of a sweeping character 
were imperative, and that somehow codperation must be substi- 
tuted for competition. The British Labor Pagt# in 1918 expressed 
the sentiment thus: “The individualistic system of capitalistic 
production . . . may, we hope, have veceived a death-blow. With 
tt must go the political system and ideas in which it naturally found 
expression. . >. If we are to éscape the decay of civilization itself, 
we must insure that what i is to be presently built up is a new social 
otder, based not on fighting, but on fgaternity, — notpn the com- 
retitive struggle for the means of bare life, but on a deliberately 
dlanned codperation in prodyction and distribution for the benefit of 
ul" 
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The historical significance of socialism lies in the fact that ic has 
popularized the newer positive conceptions of political economy as an 
ethical conception. It brought the cause of the poor before the world 
as one of the burning questions of the age. It laid its accusing finger 
on the sores of society and called loudly for remedies. Through 
political organization, it elected its members to legislative bodies and 
even to premierships. By 1914 the Socialists in Germany comprised 
‘go per cent of the voters and elected 25 per cent of the members of the 
Reichstag; in France with 25 per cent of the voters they sent 20 per 
cent of the members to the Chamber of Deputies; in Italy they con- 
stituted one third af the voters and chose 16 per cent of the deputies to 
the lower house; and 6 per cent of the British House of Commons 
was socialistically inclined. In Russia it gained complete control 
of the state either fof weal or wog. It has likewise forced a large 
amount of excellent socigl and industrial reformatory legislation. 
Whether or not it will be the goal of the future, depends upon thé 
wisdom and sympathy with which statesmen honestly seek to meet 
the serious issues of the day. The abandonment of /aisseg-faire in- 
difference, at all events, has become general. 

» The opponents of socialism, in pointing out its weaknesses, call 
it ag enemy of progress and raise the cry of ‘red terror’’ against it. 
They assert that the remedy for present social and economic evils is 
not socialism, but social reforms. They contend that socialism would 
kill all individual ambition and initiative; that it would reduce man- 
kind to a common herd"'; that it evould result in the tyranny of 
the strong and the shrewd over the ignorant and the weak; and that 
it would end in revolutions and anarchy to the destruction of civiliza* 
tion. They hold that socialism tests upon false foundations; that’ 
other classes than the workingmen are impottant to society; that 
the welfare of all the classes and not the'laborers alone should fae 
taken into consideration; and that these conditions may be accom- 
plished best under the present order. They accuse all Socialists of 
being dangerous revolutionists, who would destroy all that the worl 
has built up after centuries of struggle, and hence, in many instances, 
have had them outlawed’ and imprisoned. They point out the 
incompetence of labor, as a class, in managing industry, and quote 
experience and Darwin's ‘‘natural selection'’ as proofs. The cham- 
pions of the old ofdeg and the new are thus in hot conflict, and the 
struggle seems to grow fiercer every day, The outcome is in the 
hands of the future. . * 
» Among the most bitter opponents of socialism are the tadical 
workingmen, who charge the Socialist leaders with fnsincerity and 
lead a new moventent called ‘‘Syndicalism.’’ It appeared first in 
France and ihen spread rapidly to other parts &f the world, It accepts 
the socialistic charges against industrial society, but does not believe 
in parliamentary action,to agvance the welfare of the working classes, 
“Direct action"' is the po¥icy of the SYhdicalists. The trade-union 
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is their unit of organization, and the strike and ‘‘sabotage’’ are their 
weapons. They hope to organize all workers, skilled and unskilled, 
igto one gigantic union, so that a strike will prostrate the industrial 
life of a nation. They declare that a relentless warfare exists between 
capitalists and laborers, and that this will continue until all factories, 
mines, mills, and means of transportation have passed into the hands 
of the industrial union, which in turn will replace the present state. 
They urge an immediate, violent and revolutionary attack on the 
capitalists, In the United States the Syndicalists are organized as the 
“Industrial Workers of the World,"’ and have won many converts 
from socialism. In r919 their number was estimated to be about 
7o,000 and in 1925 only half that number. Closely allied with syn- 
dicalism is revolutionary anarchy,,which is likewise an offshoot of 
socialism. It advocated se@tet corspiracy, terrorism, bombs, fire and 
murder against tyrannical governments, bret has not been very active 
outside of Russia. In 1917 there were ovet 4,000 strikes in the 
United States. 

The Socialists and Syndicalists prior to 1914 were foes of militar- 
ism. They contended that standing armies and navies were employed 
to uphold the capitalistic governments, and. advocated the substitu- 
tion of international arbitration for them, In xg07 and again in 1910 
the Socialists in their international congresses proposed a general 
strike of all labor in the event of the declaration of a general war. 
German delegates, however, defeated the resolution. While the 
French Socialists consistently r€fused to vote for a restoration of the 
three-year term of compulsory military service, the German Socialists 
at length gave way and voted for the huge military budget of 1913. 
When the World War throatened to break out, the Socialists in every 
country orginized peadé demonstrations, Jaurés in a great specch at 
Brussels threatened Europe with a gigantic general strike, [out fell a 
victim to his pacifism. When the German and Austrian Socialists 
urtlet*pressure voted for war, the power of the Socialists for peace was 
bsoken. The Socialists of the Entente countries, for the most part, 
likewise ardently supported thei? nations in the conflict. National- 
ism proved to be stronger than socialism. ‘Those who refused to sup- 
port the nationalistic war aims were imprisoned. . 

Since 1850, historically speaking, despite the growth of socialism, 
the capitalistic system has been stabilized by «hé following forces: 
(1) The general incorporation Jaws, which have made it easy for the 
concentration of capital to promote busifiess, have widened ownership 
to include many thousands of small investors. (2) Social and labor 
legislation has removed many of the evils of an earlier day. G) The 
trade-union by dealing directly with capital ha obtained. one con- 
cession after another to improve the log of the wage-cateer and thus 
to lessen the clash between capital and labor. (4) The common 
law of society or custom, as, rule, tendg to establish good practices 
in place of bad and to improve thé"industrfal system. 
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5. Tur Woman's Movement 


The woman's movement is a new factor in contemporary wor\d 
civilization, and is having far-reaching effects on society, industry, 
education, and politics. In 1800 the earth was a ‘‘man’s world.” 
Revolutionary “‘feminism,'’ as woman's effort to emancipate herself 
was dubbed, cartied with it no threat of an ‘armed uprising, hence 
met with litele encouragement and much, ridicule. Everywhere, at 
that time, women were denied equal rights and opportunities with 
men. Secluded in their homes, and supposed to have “inferior 
brains,” they reareal their children, and “kept house"’ for their male 
lords. In the eyes of the law woman was inferior to man, had no 
property rights, and was little amore than a domestic setf of her 
husband. Shecould make no legalecontract, could neither sue nor be 
sued in court, could make no will disposing’ of her property, had few 
rights over het children, and could be beaten legally by her spouse for 
disobedience. If she injured the person or property of another, her 
husband was held for damages just as if his cow had committed the 
injury, Such education as girls received consisted of fancy needle- 
work, training in household affairs, music, dancing, dressing, and 
etiquette. Woman's supreme goal was a husband and a home. 

The Christian religion included woman in the brotherhood of the 
world, but did little to secure for her a social and political equality 
with man. The American and French Revolutions did much for man 
in proclaiming ‘Liberty, Equality, &nd Fraternity,"’ but excluded 
woman from these blessings. Mary Wollstonecrafe Godwin was, 
assailed asa ‘‘ hyena in petticoats"' for demanding equality for woman, 
in 1792, and Frances Wright was ridiculed for advocating ‘woman's 
rights,’ After the Industrial Revolution women began to clamor for 
suffrage, to knock at the doors of colleges, and to seek admission t® 
the learned ,professions. Oberlin College in Ohio in 184x was the 
first to graduate a’worman. In 1848 Queen’s College was founded fn 
Great Britain to educate young women. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell wi} 
graduated from Geneva (N. Y.) Medical College in 1849 as the first 
woman physician, In 186z the study of surgery and dentistry was 
opened to women in Sweden. Two yeurs later the University of 
Ziitich admitted women to all its departments. Dr, Elizabeth Gar- 
rett in 1865 was the firet woman to receive a medical diploma in Great 
Britain, Miss Antoinette Browne,was, graduated from Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1853; today eighteen different religious denomi- 
nations permit the ordination of women as ministers. ,Law was the 
last profession to admit women, but in 1869 Miss Belle Mansfield 
was admitted to thé bar in the state of Iowa, During the past fifty 
years the institutions of higher education in Europe and America, and 
even in the Orient, have gradually opened theit doors to women, and 
today thousands of them are graduating, annually. 

The ten-year period from 1910 to 1920 witnessed an advance in 
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the status of woman unparalleled in world history. Her claim to 
equal citizenship was generally recognized, The World War demon- 
strated beyond question her ability to do man’s work, and to fill 
‘positions of leadetship, trust, and responsibility. In Great Britain, 
for example, hundreds of thousands of women joined numerous 
organizations for (1) military service in uniformed and disciplined 
bodies such as the ‘‘Emergency Corps,” the “Voluntary Reserve,” 
the ‘Army Service Corps,"’ and the ‘Woman's Legion,”” which had 
40,000 members; (2) nutsing at home and abroad, relief work, 
wnedical and surgical service, and aid in connection with the Y.W.C.A. 
and the Salvation Army; (3) industry in manufacturing shells, amuni- 
tion, gas-masks; farmets and foresters; tram-conductors and motor- 
drivers; engineers and cooks; and (4) the ‘Naval Auxiliary" and 
the’ Royal Air Force.’” Similar activity was shown by the women in 
other belligetent countries. As a result, industry welcomed women 
after the war as efficient workers, and in many forms of employment 
there was a tendency to make no discrimination in wages on account 
of sex. By 1920 nearly 4,000,000 women and girls were employed in 
Great Britain as wage-carners, and of this nuinber 1,500,000 were 
stated to be replacing males. In 1916 about 10,000,000 women were 
employed in gainful occupations in the United States, ry 

The census of 1900 revealed the fact that in the United States only 
three occupations — that of the sailor, and soldier, and linesman — 
had not been invaded by women. After 1910 the last of these three 
was opened to women, and the “Battalion of Death” in Russia 
demonstrated their fighting ability on the battlefield. The war 
roke down barriers of civil service and the learned professions. 
‘The grille in front of the ladies’ gallery-in the British House of 
Commons was removed without debate, In Great Britain all public 
offices except meinbership in the House of Lords were opened to 
woinen, and in 1922 even this restriction was removed, Women were 
appointed justices of the peace after 1920, anchalsd served as jurors. 
@nly service in the regular army and navy is closed to them. It was 
reported in 1920 that in the United States there was practically no 
profession which women had not entered. With the repeal of many 
obsolete laws, and the gencral enfranchisement of women, the 
‘‘man’s world” has ceased to exist, for woman now sllares it. 
Since r920 there has been, practically, no diffétence in the legal 
status of men and women in Great Britain, In the United States, 
the legal emancipation of women has gone far towards placing 
woinan on an equal footing with man. Other progressive nations 
are following’in the footsteps of these two states. 

The cry is rajsed that women are deserting the*homes and flooding 
the professions and industries. The nynber of marriages, however, 
steadily increases, and the percentage of divorces slowly declines. 
The birth-rate is lowering, byt at the sagne time the death of infants 
is rapidly dropping. The new woman mirries, makes her home and 
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reats her children, but at the saine time reads more, thinks more, and 
does more to make the world better. Modern democracy has found 
it impossible to exclude her from its benefits and obligations. Victor 
Hugo predicted that the last century would be ‘‘ Women’s Century.” 
It looks as if his prophesy would come true in the twentieth century, 
Women see the social evils of the day more clearly than men, and ate 
mote deeply concerned about their reformation. Less combative than 
man, they have proclaimed the sacredness of human life and have 
otganized to prevent wat. They oppose thilitarism; advocate demo- 
cratic control of foreign affairs; urge the removal of the causes of 
economic conflict and champion the new internationalism. Their 
interest in educational improvement, in social progress, in charitable 
and relief work, in all moral questions, and everything for the better- 
ment of the human race, encourageone tg believe that their influence 
will mark a new era in werld history. £ 

Attention has been called to the fact that woman's new position 
is developing a new type of home. Hundreds of thousands of 
mothers now find employment outside of the home, and of course that 
means that Jess time and attention are devoted to the children and to 
household duties. But certain industrial and social changes make 
this altercd conditiop possible. The cooking, cleaning, sewing, 
baking, canning, mending, and washing, which the housewife used 
to do, are now turned over to established industries such as laundries, 
bakeries, restaurants, tailor shops, and cleaning concerns. Babies 
are sent to public nurseries, and thé children to the public schools 
and to supervised public playgrounds. The old-fashioned ‘‘house- 
keeper’ has almost disappeared in the large cities. The wives have 
become the equals and imdeed the rivals of the husbands in the field 
of industry and in the professions. Just what effect this domestic 
revolution will have on society of the future remains to be seen, © 
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CHAPTER XLIII 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


x, Tue Growtn or Inrormatibn anp Lireracy 


Tne dissemination of enlightenment over the world is one of the 
big problems of céntemporary civilization. A glance at the peoples 
of the globe shows what large numbers covering vast areas are still 
living in a state of sayagery, or ig barbarism, or at least in a low de- 
gree of civilization. Among the Itrger portion of th¢ human race, 
ignorance, superstition, ated low standards of morality prevail. Such 
a survey reveals the tremendous educational task confronting the 
world, Those parts of the earth that might be called highly civilized 
are confined to central and western Europe, the white sections of the 
British Empire, the United States and Japan. While commendable 
progress in education has been made in Latin America, eastern and 
souchern Europe, and.in China and India, nevertheless in all these 
regions the great majority of the people, numbering about three 
fourths of the inhabitants of the globe, can neither read nor write, and 
consequently know little about modern civilization, or other peoples, 
or the earth on which they live. The major portions of the great 
continents of Africa and Asia ate steeped in intellectual darkness ang 
exist in an atmosphere of semi-civilization. at 

The most highly civilized peoples of earth number about 400,000,- 
ooo, which is less than one fourth of the total population of 
the globe. Even in these countries illiteracy is a serious problesf, 
For instancg, in Italy in 1911 about 37 per cent of the population above 
ten years of age weresiflitcrate; in Hungary over 33 per cent &hove 
6 yeats of age; and in Austria 14 per cent beyond 11 years. With afl 
her fine institutions for education,°14 out of every roo persons in 
France above ro years of age in 1906 could neither read nor write; in 
Belgium 13' per cent were illiterate; and in the United States almdst 
8 per ccht, alchough in some of the southern states illiteracy ran as 
high as 29 per cent. In the British Empire, the illiterates of Scotland 
numbered 2.6 per cent, Ireland 9 per cent, England somewhere between 
the two, Canada 11 per cent, Australia 1.8 per cent, and New Zealand 
only .9 per cent. In Holland but .8 per cent of the army recruits are 
illiterate? in Switzerland .3 per cent, in Sweden and Norway .2 per 
cent, and fn the Gefnan Empire .o5 per cent. gAmong the less highly 
civilized peoples illiteracy is alarmingly high. Thus in Latin America 
it ranges from 54 per cent in Argentina to 85 per cent in Brazil, In 
Europe it is 60 per cent in Bulgaria; 57 per cent in Greece; 69 per cent 
in Portugal; 60 per cent in Rumania; 7o per cent in Russia; 78 per 
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cent in Serbia; and 46 per cent in Spain. In Asia the illiterates are 
estimated at 87 per cent in Siberia; 92 per cent in India; 55 per cent 
go the Philippine Islands; and 95 per cent in China. In Africa they 
number 92 per cent in Egypt; 70 per cent in the Union of South 
Africa; and in other parts nearly roo per cent. These figures reveal 
to any thoughtful person the gigantic proportions of the educational 
problems confronting modern civilization. 

To improve these conditions, numerous agencies are at work. 
The more progressive states provide free education at public expense, 
and make school attendance compulsory for all children. Special 
schools meet the needs of adults. The newspapet*and library encour- 
age all persons to read. The church, platform, the moving picture, 
and innumerable organizations ofall sorts spgead intelligence. In- 
dustry more,and more enéouragts education by making promotion 
depend upon intellectual ability. The less progressive countries are 
inaking commendable efforts to imitate the more progressive com- 
munities. Although handicapped both for funds and for efficient 
teachers, they are introducing free public schools, and opening their 
doors to all helpful educational influences. The church is manifest- 
ing unprecedented activity in educational and missionary work in 
foreign lands. Organizations like the Y.M.G.A. and the Y.W.G.A. 
have spread to distant places with their programs of a higher morality 
and better cultural facilities. The printing-press is carrying knowl- 
edge around the globe. The postal system, telegraph, and cable bring 
all pacts of the earth into ca8y communication with one another. 
Foreign travel and study are acquainting the people of each land 
with the ideas and institutions of others. The new imperialism is 
sending civil and militavy officials and business agents to the back- 
ward parts of the earth to spread the news of a higher civilization. 
Pheernationalism in a hundred different ways is drawing the nations of 
the world into closer relationships. The forward-looking peoples 
afte dt'veloping a greater sense of responsibility towards the backward 
Qroups. And as a result of all these forces a higher civilization is 
gradually spreading over the w@yld. 


* 2.. Epucation THe Corner Srone or Crviization 


Contemporary civilization regards education, as a necessity for 
a realization of the highest life of the human‘race both collectively 
and individually. Education teaches the young what man has ac- 
complished, and induces them to transnitit what they receive, together 
with such additions as they are able to make, to those who follow 
them. Thus the thing called society is continued through the con- 
sciousness ofthe indivjduals who are educated t play their parts in 
it. The function of the school is to direct and guide, as well as to in- 
struct, the youth in the role he should play in his social group. Hence 
education means a growth,jn capacitypability, power, and knowl- 
edge — in habits, thought, and initiative — in preparation, ma- 
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turity, and discipline. The perpetuation of civilization depends upon 
education as a social function, which directs the immature members 
of society toa full participation in the life of the social group, Theres, 
fore democracies insist upon the democratizing of education for all 
the people, They set up as their goal the training of citizens, social 
efficiency, culture, the capacity to think clearly, and the creation of a 
man interested in human progress. Modern education insists upon 
teaching geography and history because they deal with man in the 
process of his development; upon science, because it creates an intel~ 
ligent belief in the improvement of human affairs and a capacity for 
generalization; an@ upon vocational training because it prepares for 
a more useful career and, by combining liberal with technical training, 
seeks to solve the pregent industrial problems. 

Regarding education as a socialoneed, the tendency_in education 
today is to bring 1t more and more under the control of the 
state. A century ago free, compulsory, public education did not 
exist, for the training of the young was in the hands of private in- 
dividuals, chiefly the clergy. The French Revolution placed educa- 
tion among the natural rights of man. The constitution of 1791 
decreed that primary education should be free and obligatory. Na- 
poleon centralized all forms of education under the Imperial Uni- 
versity. His overthrow, however, once more turned the schools 
over to the church. Guizot in 1833 secured a law to establish schools 
for boys in the various communes, and Duruy in 1869 provided similar 
schools for the girls. But none of the’e were wholly free, The Third 
French Republic in 1878 extended the system of public schools, and 
the Ferry Laws of 1881, 1882, and 1886 made the schools and training® 
colleges free and compulséry under lay teachers. From that time to 
the present, the educational system has been extended until today 
France has the most complete type of a state system of education im 
the world. , 

It was Prussia ‘thaa Jed in the state control of education ineGe- 
many. After the defeat of Prussia by Napoleon in 1807, the sem» 
church schools were abolished and @ll placed under the jurisdiction 
of the minister of the interior. Compulsory attendance was enforced. 
The Constitution of 1850 declared elementary education,to be free 
and national, After 1870 the Prussian system was extended to the 
Empire, but put under the exclusive control of the separate states. 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews all had their own schools, although 
they were supervised by the g@vernment. Under the German Republic 
the school system was nationalized and sccularized, although some 
concessions were made to denominational schools. Educational in- 
stitutions were all fhade public with uniformly trained teachers and 
state supervision and inspectign. Special provision was made to have 
the children.taught citizenship, handicrafts, and religion, Attend- 
ance at the elementary schoal be four yegrs was made compulsory for 


MW nhildenm» and provision*was made for abnormal children and or- 
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phans. Parents’ Advisory Councils were created in connection with 
the schools, An educational movement among the workers sought 
to establish particular “Academies of Labor'’ to train a new class 
8£ leaders to meet the industrial problems. The republican educa- 
tional system went into operation in 1921. 

Following the example of France and Germany, all the statcs 
of continental Europe now provide for free, secular, compulsory 
education, Unfortunately, the provision is not enforced in southern 
and eastern Europe. Swit2erland affords, perhaps, the best type of a 
democratic system of education under local control. Belgium and 
Holland still have a large number of private religious schools receiv- 
ing state aid. The Soviet Republic of Russia promulgated a compre- 
hensive system of popular education, which sought to train all the 
children “through the various fotms and stdkes of application of Rusia 
human energ? to productive work." Fram the age of 8 to 17 they 
wete to be prepared for a life in which manual work was honored 
and not despised, The course of study reproduced the cultural history 
of mankind and was supposed to prepare the pupils for any tasks 
successfully and intelligently. The management of the school should 
be an introduction to civil life by placing the administration of the 
school in the hands of the older pupils, the teachers, and the rqpre- 
sentatives of the workers of the commune, The new states created 
by the World War all made liberal provisions for free public schools, 
but the chaotic conditions following the war have prevented much 
progress. . 

British education, like the British constitution, is the product of 
tnany historical forces, Not until 1832. did Parliament grant aid for 
‘elementary schools under religious contypl. About the middle of 
the last century agitation began for a national system of public 
sghools, The Elementary Education Act of 1870 only filled the gaps Great Britay 
in the ‘voluntary system.” In 1880 under Gladstone a system of 
geneyal, compulsory school attendance was put into operation, and 
for the first time Great Britain had a national system of elementary 
education. In 1891 the elemegtary schools were made free, but 
church schools still formed a part of the system. In 1915 there were 
8 $04 public schools and 12,042 '‘ voluntary’ or church schools, The 
World War brought about a movement to break down the powerful 
aristocratic and religious influence in education gn@ to create a genuine 
system of popular education under government conttol. The 'Educa- 
tion Act of 1918 aimed at the creation of a ‘‘ national system of public 
education available for all persons capable of profiting thereby.” 
In Scotland “burgh"' schools with compulsory attendance were 
established in 1872 and they were made free twomty years later. An, 
act of 1918 centralized*the entire Scotch system. The s¢lf-governing 
British colonies all have model systems of free public schools. 

In the United States neither the Declaration of Independence not 
the constitution of 1789 fade any ence to education. The 
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feeling prevailed that schools should he left to the local communities 
rather than to the national government. The Ordinance of the 
North-West Territory in 1787 set aside generous portions of land in 
order that “the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 
This cxample was followed by the states quite generally. In 1862 the 
national government began to appropriate lands for colleges of 
agticulture and mechanical arts. The national Bureau of Education 
was created in 1869. The constitutions of the states all provide for 
systems of free public schools. New Yorkn 1826 laid the foundations 
for a system of public elementary schools, and by 1860 the northern 
and border states bad generally adopted the principle. The southern 
states, on account of the Negro, were not fricndly to free schools. 
The American system stands for the complete separation of the public 
schools from sectarian control. ‘Paivate gchools exist, but as a rule 
public funds are not open go them as in many of the Evfopean states. 

Latin-American republics have adopted the principle of popular, 
secular education, but have done relatively little in putting it into 
practice. Japan has an excellent system of compulsory elementary 
education. China is remodelling her education after western types. 
Small progress is being made ip India, In the greater portion of Asia 
as in Africa schools for the masses are almost unknown. 


3. Hicurr Epucation anp Oruer Currorar [nriuences 


Supplementing the elementary schools, which affect the masses of 
the people, are: (1) The secondary schools, many of which as private 
institutions antedate the popular schools, are pretty well established 
throughout the world. They give hoys and girls advanced training 
for industrial and professional life, and prepare them for college. 
(2) The colleges and universities, numbering about a thousand 
throughout the world, to which young men and women of ambitian 
and intellectual promise go to prepare themselves for a more useful 
career, are found in nearly every state. The United States alone bus 
mote than 600 institutions of higher education with nearly 726,oq> 
students in attendance, In France, Germany, Italy, and some other 
countries these higher educational” institutions are under the juris- 
diction of the government; elsewhere many of chem are, controlled 
privately. (3) Industrial, technical, and professional schools are in- 
creasing so rapid]? that probably they are more widely patronized 
than the colleges. (4) Public and private libratics, imuscums, and 
art galleries are now quite generally located in large centers of pop- 
ulation, (5) The press, theater, moying pictures, and the church ex- 
tend their influences around the globe as educational agencies. 

The rise of democtatic political institutions;, the Industrial 
Revolution; and the progresg of science, reacted powerfully upon the 
literature and art of the world during the past century, They have 
ceased largely to be national and, like science, are cosmopolitan. 
In Great Britain Sir Walt@r Scott popularized the historical novel; 
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Dickens and Thackeray forced reforms by holding up the shams of 
contemporary life; Byron was a foe of the nationalism of his day; 
Shelley was a critic of his times and an apostle of political anarchy. 
The names of Keats, Lamb, De Quincey, Carlyle, Macaulay, Kingsley, 
and Ruskin made that nation famous in the field of letters during the 
early Victorian period, The licerary output of che pase fifty years has 
been too voluminous to even catalogue here. Literature had devel- 
oped into a profession. The success{ul essayists, editors, novelists, 
and poets find readers all over the globe. On the European continent 
the four men who have attained greatest fame are: the Frenchman, 
Victor Hugo; the Norwegian, Ibsen; the Russidth, Tolstoy, and the 
Pole, Sienkiewicz, Among American authors, who were widely 
known outside of their own country were: Jyving, Holmes, Haw- 
thorne, Cooger, Whittier Longfellow, Poe, and Mark Twain, 

The theater as a soutce of instructiot and amusement has come 
into wide popularity all over the world. In France it is regarded as 
a branch of public education. In many countries state theaters, pat- 
ronized by the rich and poor alike, are established. The spread of Theater 
the moving picture is something extraordinary. Music has come to 
take a prominent place in modern life as both a national and an 
international force, and is now commonly taught in the public 
schools, Of all the fine arts it attained perhaps the highest develop- 
ment in the nineteenth century, The names of Bach, Handel, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wagner, Rubenstein, Music 
Liszt, Grieg, MacDowell, Rossini, and Verdi, to mention only a few, 
will make the period famous, 

» Like music, sculpture and painting represent the internationalism 
of art. The four greatest sculptors of the last century were: the 
Dane, Thotwaldsen; the Italian, Canova; the Frenchman, Rodin; 
And the American, St. Gaudens. The first two were strictly classical, 
and sought to express beauty in form. Rodin drew hés inspiration 
Tom nature, and aimed at true expression without regard to clegance Art 
Sr form. The last reproduced the pure Greek spirit and had a power- 
ful influence in the development%f art in the New World. In painting, 
France excelled with David and Ingres as representatives of the 
classical school; Delacroix and Delatoche, the romantitists; Corot 
and Rousseau, the landscape painters; Rosa Bogheur, the painter of 
animals; Millet, the artist of peasant life; and Manet, the impres- 
sionist. Tadema in Belgium; Owerbeck, Kaulbach and Lenbach in 
Germany; Millais, Hunt, Burne-Jones, and Watts in Great Britain; 
and West, Tsumbell, Stuart, Sargent and Whistler in America con- 
stituted a galaxy of great names. - 

No period +in wowd history has been more active in building 
chutches, city halls, court houses, theaters, schoolsand colleges, 
capitols, business houses, and private homes. Bue there has been 
little creative genius andg@riginality shown in anything but the 
materials uscd and methods of construction employed. The models ngineerin, 
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of Greece, Rome and the Middle Ages have been copied or adapted 


‘to modern needs. Wich the use of concrete and stecl, the “sky- 


scrapers'’ have appeared as a new style, It is criticized, perhaps une 
justly, as being “not architecture, but engineering with a stone 
veneer."’ These great buildings now characterize all modern cities, 
particularly in America, and some of them have a distinct beauty and 
individuality of their own. The building genius of the modern world 
has been exhausted upon railroads, steamships, bridges, subways, 
and factories, 

Architecture, sculpture, painting, landscape gardening, and en- 
gineering have beef employed to beautify che cities of the world. 
Berlin, New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, 
London, Paris, RomegVienna, Rie Janeiro, and Leningrad have spa- 
cious streets and attractive boulev&rds; numerous parks large and 
small; fine pnblic buildingsand attractive homes; churches, libraries, 
schools, museums, art galleries, theatets, play grounds, open squares, 
beautiful bridges, historical monuments, statuary, factories sepa- 
rated from the residential quarters, enticing shops, and comforta- 
ble hotels — mostly the product of the last hundred years, Even 
the cities of South America, and far away China, Japan, and India 
are a@dopting the typeseof building, water systems, sewage planta, 
transportation, tas ceca lighting of the western world. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 
THE NEW SCIENCE 


- 1, Tug Turory or Evowrion 


Puruars nothing in the entire realm of human knowledge is more 
significant in modetn world history, or more indicative of contem- 
porary civilization than the new science. It touches every phase of 
human life and thought — the earth on which man lives, man him- 
self in all his relationships, and the universef which man and the 
earth are ondy particles. The scientist, in his laboratory, or digging 
in his library, or roaming over the globe, or scouring* the heavens 
with his telescope, or studying the ruins of an ancient people, or delv- 
ing into the mysteries of the human mind, and publishing the fruits of 
his investigations, does not impress the people like the dashing 
soldier, or the able statesman, or the successful business man. Never- 
theless his work has more influence in shaping present civilization 
than military victories, the accumulation ’of a fortune, or fervid 
oratory, Science belongs to all men, and its goal is additional know!l- 
edge and truth. In its scientific output, no age can match the 
past century, although the, beginnings run back into previous 
periods. 

For centuries Jewish and Christian people accepted the Bible 
story of the creation of Adath and Eve, as the first parents of the 
human race. It was even figured out by the pious Archbishop Usher 
that chat momentus event occurred in the Garden of Eden 4oo4 n.c. 
— the date printed in the King James version of the Bible. According 
$0 ghis theory, man’s life on earth spanned a period df about 6,000 
yeats, Hence the early peoples from the £2yptians and the Baby- 
lonians to the Greeks and Rojnans were called ‘‘ancients’’ in con- 
trast with the ‘‘moderns.’’ Av the same time, until the nineteenth 
gentury, it was believed that the earth on which man lives and all 
the anim/als and plants, together with the sun, moon, and stars, had 
been created by omnipotent God in six days. Afeer this colossal task, 
He rested on the seventh day, and thus mad it a sacred day of rest for 
His creatures, This account was*givgn in the Bible in the first book 
called Genesis. a 

This exptanation of the otigin of the earth, of man, and of the 
many forms of life with which the globe abourgls, was challenged by 
the thinkers df the éighteenth century. When in 1795 the Scotch 
geologist, James Hutton, announced that so far as he fea studied the 
earth, he found ‘‘no traces of a beginning and no prospect of an end," 
he taised a storm of protest*among the*icologians. The new theory 
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of the origin of the earth, which has been slowly growing, was first 
set forth systematically by the Englishman, Sir Charles Lycll, in 1830 
in his famous Principles of Geology. By a careful study of volcanoes, 
earthquakes, rivers, tides, and the rising and sinking of lands, he con® 
cluded that the carth was the product of slow and constant changes 
extending backward countless ages. The gradual contraction of the 
earth, he held, threw up the mountain ranges. The valleys were 
dug out by rains and floods. The frost and storms decomposed the 
tocks into soil on which plant life appeared, Decayed vegetation be- 
came coal. New strata of limestone, sandstone, and clay were slowly 
deposited, and these processes are still going on. In 1863 Lycll pub- 
lished his renowned book on The Antiquity of Man. He sought to 
prove from the discovery of human remains and implements in the 
lower strata that maiehad lived of the carch possibly 100,000 years. 
He also advanced the belief that thetarth Mad slowly developed, and 
with it manend all the foins of life. His theory soon displaced all 
others and is quite generally accepted today. Buffon, the French 
naturalist, first suggested the idea of the gradual evolution of the 
carth and all life forms. Careful observation of the family rescm- 
blances between one specics and another led him to conclude that 
nature night “have evolved afl organized forms from one original 
type®' His countryman; Lamarck, boldly maintained that the whole 
animal world including man had developed throughout a long period 
of time. 

It was left to the Englishman, Charles Darwin (1809-1882), 
however, to present the complete theory of evolution in its carly 
form. In his celebrated book, The Origin of Species, printed in 1859 
he asserted that the different specics of animals and plants — such at 
elephants, mice, crows, whales, alligators, spiders, pine trees, cherrics 
and daisies — were not descendants of original types, which had beer 
perpetuated without change, but were the products of many modifi- 
cations, which had been going on for millions of years. He called 
attention to the fact tthe the individuals of a given species, like the 
cat, vary greatly. Some are flecter of foot and more cunning; others 
have sharper claws and teeth; still ovhers are colored to escape atten: 
tion; and still others have heavier fur which enables them to with; 
stand the cold. Moreover, animals and plants multiply sd rapidly 
that if left undisturbed their members would shortly overcrowd the 
carth. For instance, if unmolested, a single pair of hawks would 
multiply to more than 10,000,990 im ten years; ora single pair of rats 
would soon endanger the food supply of the world. But accidents, 
disease, the lack of food and drink, celd and heat, rain*and drouth, 
and the preying of one kind on another destroy millions of forms of 
life. Thus there is a continual struggle for existence’ and survival. 
By the procesSof “natural seléction,”’ the unfit perish and the fittest 
survive, By heredity the qualities of the fittest are contiaually per- 
petuated. In this way the spécies is constantly changing in color, in 
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form, in size, in anatomy, and in other characteristics. According 
to the Darwinian theory man himself sprang from the lower forms of 
animal life and attained his high cstate through variation, selection, 
“ind heredity. ‘‘Prehistoric’’ archeology and anthropology soon 
proved the antiquity of man by uncovering huiman skeletons which 
date back at least 150,000 years, There are a large number with an 
antiquity of 50,000 years. 

Darwinism created a storm of bitter discussion and called forth 
a host of opponents, chidfly theologians, who feared that it would 
undermine the Christian faith, Among its defenders in Great Britain 
was Wallace, who in 1870 published his Natural, Selection, which set 
forth the theory more convincingly than Darwin had done. It was 
left to Huxley, however,-to become the ablest expounder of evolution. 
Herbert Spencer, in his Synthetic Philosophy, extended the doctrine of 
evolution to®psychology, Sociology, and gthics, He popularized the 
terms ‘ growth,"’ ‘‘ development,” and ‘' progress," and first used the 
phrase ‘‘survival of the fittest.’' He held that everything organic 
and inorganic — the universe, the earth, and all forms of life on the 
earth — had been evolved out of a more simple state. In Holland the 
naturalist, Hugo de Vries, attempted to prove that new species 
sprang from existing forms, not By small variations, but by sudden 
and pronounced departures. In Germany the biologist, Haeckel, 
becaine the apostle of evolution. He worked out a diagram showing 
the descent of man through twenty-six stages from protoplasm to the 
chimpanzee, In America, the botanist, Asa Gray, and the historian, 
John Fiske, used their gifted pens to defend the new ideas. In France, 

*Ernest Renan applied the theory to comparative religions, and reached 
‘the conclusion that the Bible And the Chyistian theology were but 
an evolution of primitive religious ideas. This revolutionary con- 
geption of evolution soon came to be accepted by an overwhelming 
majority of scientists as confidently as the law of gravitation, The 
fiery,assaults of the clergy did not quickly subside. Pope Pius 1X 
eclared that Darwin's theory was the product of a depraved nature 
and a silly effort to make a mon§cy out of man. Others asserted that 
Darwin might accept the ape as Iifs ancestor, but that they would not. 
Byt the opponents of evolution gradually decreased until today the 
leading Protestants, and not a few Roman Catholics, accept it as 
supplying a higher conception of God's pugp@ses than the older 

ideas. 

During the past fifty years inténse sesearches in the field of em- 
bryology, heredity, variation, and selection have tended, ‘on the 
whole, to cofifirm evolution a8 2 fundamental principle. Mendel’s 
interesting experiment in crossing different verictics of peas has 
opened the way for nfany observations by later scientists. As yet, 
however, the process by which evolution has come td"pass has not 
been wholly discovered. 
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2. Tur Stupy or Marrer aNd Powrr 


While the theory of evolution was growing, the chemists, physi- 
cists, mineralogists, and astronomers were using their laboratorics,® 
mictoscopes, and telescopes to study matter and power — such 
problems as light, heat, and clectricity; the sun, moon, and stars; 
and the composition of various substances, Lavoisier, towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, decomposed air and water, and 
analyzed combustion., John Dalton advarfced the atomic theory of 
matter by showing that all forms of it acted as if made up of atoms, 
which unite to form, molecules. He discovered that carbon and oxy- 
gen unite in proportions of one to two to form carbonic acid; and 
that hydrogen and oxygen combine two to one to make water. 
Furtheimore he foun® the relativé weight of the different properties 
in combinations, , The atqmic theory became the basts of modern 
chemistry. A Swede named Berzelius and an Italian called Avogardo 
elaborated the theory. The belief that molecules of matter are in 
vigorous but irregular motion has been proved. The number of atoms 
in one gram of any element can be determined, It is now believed 
that che atom is composed of minute particles called protons charged 
with, positive electricity surrountled by negative clectrons. The 
electrical effect of a single electron has been measured. With the 
discovery of uranium ihe number of elements is now listed as 92, but 
five of them have not yet been discovered. 

The German chemists, Wéhler and von Liebig, laid the founda- 
tions of synthetic chemistry which created artificially fertilizers, 
alcohol, indigo, ice, perfumes, rubber, leathér, aniline dyes, drugs,» 
and numerous other uscful,articles. Today the chemist analyzes the * 
soil to see just what it needs for various crops; and the water to see 
whether it is pute or not and to tell what salts and minerals it cong 
tains. Applied chemistry gave the world illuminating gas, matches, 
explosives, beet sugar, aluminum, and has become a necessity tq the 
housewife, the manufacturer, the miner, and the farmer, Chemistry, 
is helping co supply the food and drjnk of the world; it guards the 
public health; and it is increasing tlfe wealth of the world, Electro- 
chemistry has become indispensible in the metal industries. * 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, two Italians, Galvani 
and Volta, discovertd,the electric battery. The Englishman, Davy, 
produced a bright light from two points of carbon by using an 
electric battery, and thus laid-the foundations for the use of the arc 
lamp. He also employed fhe battery to decompose potash and dis- 
covered a new metal called potassiunt. The Dane, Oefsted, showed 
the connection between electricity and magnetism by moving a 
magnetic needle with an electric current. [THe Frenchmen, Ampére 
and Atago, ptoved that electricity could produce magnetism. These 
experiments gave the world the telegraph, the cable, the telephone, 
wireless, electric lighting,sand other devices, After Faraday in- 
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vented the dynamo to generate electricity, the way was paved for the 
utilization of electric power to run street cars, trains, elevators, and 
all kinds of machinery, Improved batteries now supply the ignition, 
light, and even power to propel automobiles. Electricity has become 
one of the most important forces in modern civilization. It has helped 
to solve the servant problem in the home by performing much of the 
hard drudgery of earlier days. It is man's swift messenger to carry 
information over the globe. It lightens the labor of the farmer and 
is indispensable in business. It helps to clean the cities and to il- 
luminate them by night. And the uses to which ic may be put for 
man's comfort and happiness have just begun. * 

It is now believed that light and radiant heat are transmitted by 
minute waves in the ether, a medium which gxists throughout the 
universe and sends lightsto the earth from the sun and the most 
distant stars, Light is supposed to consistof electric forces emanating 
from the luminous body through this ether. In 1887 the ‘‘ Hertzian 
waves,"’ or the electro-magnetic vibrations in the ether, were dis- 
coveted. This led to witeless telegraphy, telephony, and the radio. 
In 1895 the German, Réntgen, discovered the ‘' X-rays’? now so 
widely used in surgery and medicine Three yeats later the French- 
man, Curie, and his talented Polish wife, obrained from pitchbkende 
a new element called radium, which has mysterious powers, produces 
an intense X-ray, and yet seems almost indestructible. The infinitely 
small “‘alpha’’ particles thrown off by radium have been counted. 
Physicists have discovered diso that many other substances are 
radioactive. Since radium gives out heat and light without materi- 

*ally diminishing its own substance, some optimistic scientists believe 
that ic will be eventually the source of dight, heat, and power on 
eatth, The German, Mayer, and the Englishman, Joule, have proved 
vhat energy cannot be annihilated; and Lord Kelvin's researches 
have resulted in the revolutionary theory of “the coaservation of 
energy." The idea has been advanced that allmatter, whether solid, 
Miquid or gaseous, is one, and that its difference in form depends upon 
the degree of heat to which it Iss been subjected. 

The astronomers, in scouring the heavens, have discovered a new 
planet, Neptune, and added new moons to other planets. The dis- 
tances of the fixed stars and even their diameters have been theasured. 
The first star ever measured was Betelgeuse im 1920 with a diameter 
32,000 times larger than that of the earth. The gigantic task of 
photographing and cataloguing the Milljons of suns that form the 
universe is under way. In r910,Boss pubfished a list of 6,188 stars and 
the Greenwich catalogue contained 12,368 stars. The period of rota- 
tion of Uranus aroung its axis has been deterfained. Several new 
stats have been discovered. Einstegn’s epoch-makieg theory of 
gravitation, known as “‘relativity,"’ was advanced in 1915, The 
spectroscope determines the substanca of the sun and the stars. 
Powerful telescopes are used by learned men‘to discover the very 
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foundations of the universe. The Hooker telescope put into service 
at the Mount Wilson observatory in 1919 was the most powerful 
instrument in the world, having a lens weighing over four tons. 


3. Mrnicint ann Surcery 


Among the startling results of biological researches, in 1838 the 
Germans, Schleiden and Schwann, reached the conclusion that all 
living things are composed of minute bodies called cells, which von 
Moh] in 1846 called protoplasm. In this pfotoplasm all life seems to 
have its origin, The cell in living things corresponds to the molecule 
in inorganic matter? Indeed many forms of life, as for instance the 
bacteria, consist of a single cell, The human body is composed of 
about 26,000,000 eg bricks ig a brick wall bound together by a 
thick mortar. This cell theory noweander}ies the science of biology, 
helps to explgin many diseaecs, and points the way to remedies, The 
term bacteria came into use in 1863. They consist of minute plants 
of vatious shapes so small that 4,000 of the larger ones put end to end 
would make only an inch, while it would take 400,000 of the smallest 
ones to"cover.the same space. The air, water, soil, and all plane and 
animal life are filled with them. 

The Frenchman, Pasteur (1822~1895), devoted his life to a study 
of bacteria. He first gained international fame as a chemist by prov- 
ing that of the two tartaric acids deposited fram wine-lees one was 
sensitive to a ray of polarized light while the other was not, and that 
the latter action was due to the presenc€ of a new inactive acid. After 
much difficulty he succeeded in producing this inactive form of the 
acid by artificial means, and showed that in certain forms of mould it' 
had the power to destroy tlre sensitive acid, He next turned his atten- 
tion to the diseases of beer and wine. Happening to visit a brewery, 
he examined the good and stale becr with his microscope and founde 
that the former had round bacteria while the lateer had an elongated 
type. Turning his ‘actengion co fermentation, he demonstrated ehat 
it was caused by the presence of minute organisms called fermentse 
The notion of spontancous generatioypwas exploded. The discovery 
of the ‘‘ germ'’ was at first of great commercial value to brewers and 
wine makers? In 1865 Pasteur studied the disease of the silk worm, 
which thfeatend to destroy the silk industry in France, discovered 
the germ, and destrdyad the plague. Then he discovered a cure for 
chicken cholera and for anthrax in cattle. Next he turned his atten- 
tion to man and after mugh*experimentation with dogs found a 
remedy for hydrophobia. * 

With the methods of technique devised by Pasteur ‘and later by 
Kochi bacteriology bétame an exact science. The character, habits, 
and results of hacteria have beqome better known. The fermentation 
industries are dependent upon this knowledge. The productivity of 
the soil has been increased. Sewage and evaste have been disposed of 
and tendered harmless. Drinking water and milk have been purified. 
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Many diseases of plants have beca climinated. Much has been done 
to improve sanitation and to safeguard public health, 
Biology, embryology, chemistry, bacteriology, and physics have 
’ revolutionized medicine and surgery, and led to more progress in the 
past fifty ycars than in the previous twenty centuries. Since 1880 the 
“germ theory’? has been generally accepted to account for many 
discases, such as cholera, influenza, pneumonia, typhoid, scarlet 
fever, tuberculosis, and common colds. These germs, or bacteria, 
enter the body through fod, drink, and the air in countless numbers. 
Tf the body is healthy, the germs are rendered harmless. The Russian, 
Metschnikoff, proved that the white corpusclessin the blood kept up 
a constant warfare on the gerins that enter the blood and tissue, and 
that discase may be averted by increasing these white friends. If the 
body is unhealthy, the ggrms maltiply wich gfeat rapidity, and form 
poisons called toxins, which cause illness and death. It is estimated 
that a singlé bacillus would by division amount to 17,000,000 in a 
single day and night. The German physician, Dr. Koch, in 1882 dis- 
covered the germ of tuberculosis, and since that time the germs of 
other diseases have been isolated. While the white corpuscles devour 
the germs in some diseases, in others the germs themselves gencrate 
a substance called anti-toxins, or Antidotes, which strange to say tend *® 
to counteract the power of the toxins. This knowledge led to a new 
treatment called serum-therapy, which consists of taking anti-toxins 
from persons or animals sick with the same disease to inject into the 
patient to build up his resistunce to the poisons. Pasteur first suc- 
cessfully employed this treatment for anthrax and hydrophobia, 
The German, von Behring, in 1892 discovered an anti-toxin for 
diphtheria, and today this treatment is used for many of the germ 
diseases, : 
» The germ theory has encouraged preventive and hygienic 
measutes to wage wat on disease, Water and milk are,boiled to kill 
“dangerous germs. Ice and hear are used to keep bacteria out of food. 
vSpitcing in public places is forbidden because it spreads germs from 
the dry sputum, Sewage andagarbage are destroyed. Sanitary sur- 
roundings are required by law.* Much attention is given to ventila- 
tion of homes, public buildings, and factories. Public drinking cups 
are abolished. In many ways people are being educated to give more 
attention to diet, exercise, and normal living, * Better medical col- 
leges, clinics, hospitals, research laboratories, and devoted physicians 
and nurses ave gradually solving the great world problem of the 
elimination of human disease, and alse the diseases of animals and 
plants. ‘Thé methods of diagnosis have been greatly improved by the 
invention of ipstrumgnts such as the clinical thermometer, the steth- 
oscope, the test tube, and the microscope. In 1800 the majority of 
persons were pitted with smallpox; today many physicians have 
never seen acase. Yellow fgver and tyghoid have almost disappeared, 
and the dread of other terrible maladic# and plagues with thousands 
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of victims has been allayed. The discovery of the germ which causes 

syphilis by Schaudinn in 1905, together with the development of 
several prophylaxes, seems likely to abolish the plague of venereal 

disease. Erlich in Germany has discovered an effective remedy for® 
syphilis, 

Pain has been relieved and life prolonged by the revolution in 
modern surgery. In 1846 the American, Dr. Warren, by the use of 
ether, petformed a painless operation, and the next year chloroform 
was employed in Edinburgh. Prior to thif innovation an operation 
was an agonizing procedure for both the patient and the surgeon, 
In a Boston hospital, before Dr. Warren made his successful experi- 
ment, only 37 persons in a year were brave enough to risk an opera- 
tion. Fifty years later in a single year 3,700 persons submitced to the 
ordeal. Today an opétation may bepdelayed an hour or more, while 
limbs are amputated, the abdomen operied to repair ot* remove the 
organs, the ¢ye given better vision, or the brain relieved. Indeed the 
iniracles of modern surgery are scarcely believable. The discovery of 
antisepsis in 1876 by Lister was as epoch-making as anaesthesia, By 
sterilization and antiseptics the danger of infection was removed, and 
the germs that might poisqn, the blood were killed. With im- 

* proved surgical instruments skillef surgeons now petform the most 
difficult operations. The X-ray enables the surgeon to locate the 
presence of foreign substances in the body, the fracture of bones, and 
the condition of internal organs. The skilled work of the oculist 
and the dentist supplement the labors of the physician and surgeon to 
increase the efficiency of the human machine. Infant mortality is. 
decreasing, life in general is prolonged, and the capacity of man for * 
work and for happiness has been greatly incteased. ‘ 

The work of the brilliant Viennese psychiatrist, Sigmund Freud 
(1856-), and his followers has revolutionized medical psychology andr 
made possible the successful treatment of hitherto incurable forms of 
insanity and nervous disease. His work ranks with that of Kach¢ 
Pasteur, and Lister. © 


4. Tre New Soatar, Screens 


The new physical sciences resulted, in turn, in directing attentioa 
to the stwdy of human society. As a result there appeared the newer 
social sciences — pOlirical economy, political science, sociology, 
pragmatic philosophy, psychology, and the new history. 

From the sixteenth to theelatter part of the eighteenth century 
the “mercantile system'’ prevailed throughout the western world, 
Yt sought to augment the wealth and power of tHe state as a 
whole by (1) increasing the nation’s supply of precious metals; 
(2) holding a,favorable balaneg of trade; (3) exploiting the colonies 
for the benefit‘of the home country; (4) multiplying the population; 
(5) fostering manufacturing qven at the expense of agriculture; and 
(6) supervising the whole s¥stem by paternalistic laws, About the 
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time of the American and French Revolutions, the Physioctats in 
France and Adam Smith in Scotland led a reaction against mercantil- 
ism. They set forth the Jaisse-faire, or non-interference theory, 
which (x) urged the application of natural laws instead of state laws 
to industry; (2) stressed agriculture as the source of wealth; (3) made 
“consumption the end and purpose of production”'; and (4) laid the 
foundations for free trade and cosmopolitanism in industry. These 
individualists of Smith's day were followed during the first half of 
the nineteenth century by the ‘classical school,” which set forth 
economic principles as fixed as the laws of physical science. Mal- 
thus, a graduate of Cambridge University, asserved that the popula- 
tion in most countries tended to increase faster than the food supply 
and was checked only by disease,,famine, and the limitation of off- 
spring. This idea had spmethéng to do with the development of 
Darwin's theory of natural selection. » Ricardo, an Englishman 
descended frdm a Portuguese Jewish family, sought to solve the 
problem of the distribution of wealth. Bentham worked out the 
theory of the greatest happiness for the greatest number as the true 
ideal of society. John Stuart Mill, called the ‘‘father of political 
economy,'’ advocated the diffusion of property through the taxation 
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of inheritances, the confiscation of the futurg ‘unearned increment’? ° 


of land by the state, and stressed the distinction between the laws of 
production and distribution, Mill called himself a Socialist of a con- 
setvative type. 
The rise of socialism was a protest against the Jaisseg-fatre doctrine 
and private property with an idealistic, middle-class spirit. Godwin, 
*Saint-Simon, and Fourier led the attack, which was followed up by 
Owen, Louis Blanc, and.others. The “‘scsentific’’ socialism of Marx 
made a revolutionary assault on the social order upheld by the clas- 
sical school by emphasizing the theory of social evolution and the 
class struggle. As a proletarian movement, it had a magked influence 
on the growth of political ecdnomy, Rodbgrtus and Lassalle were 
‘state socialists''; Marx and Engels, ‘‘international socialists.”’ 
Comte insisted that economicsécould not be divorced from history, 
and laid the foundations for the “historical school,'’ which denied 
the existence of universal laws, and stressed the inductive method. 
_of study. The Ricardian and the Malcthusian theories were bpened to 
doubt. Later Socialists such as Bernstein in Gefmpny and the 'Fa- 
bians'' in England, called ‘‘revisionists,'’ rejected the materialistic 
intetpretation of history, The sociatistjc conceptions of political 
economy were bitterly assailed and the existing order defended 
by orthodox economists who favored free trade in Great Britain 
and protection, in the United States, France, antl Germany. 
Economic thought today is broadly eclectic. Econgmists employ 
any theory, any method, and any facts that may help to solve the 
mighty problems of this indastrial ages Thousands of trained econ- 
omists ate at work in libraries and labo#ttories to improve the lot of 
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man. Never has such a large number of economic laws and principles 
been so widely accepted. The science of economics has become more 
exact. The recent period of world history has seen a revival of pa- 
ternalistic and nationalistic mercantilism. Governments encourage” 
corporations to develop export trade. Business men are forming 
associations “‘more and more guild-like in character.’’ Against the 
present economic organizarion of the world the most significant 
protest after the World War came from the British Labor Party: 
“The individualist system of capitalist froduction, based on the 
private ownership and competitive administration of land and 
capital, with its reckless ‘profiteering’ and wage-slavery; with its 
glorification of the unhampered struggle for the means of life and 
its hypocritical pretense of the ‘gurvival of the fittest’; with the 
monstrous inequality of circumstaaces which it produces and the 
degradation and bratalizagion, both méral and spiriedal, resulting 
therefrom, tay, we hope, indeed have received a death"blow. With 
it must go the political system and ideas in which it naturally found 
expression... . What has to be reconstructed is . . . not this or 
that picce of social machinery; but socicty itself.’’ 

Just as biology takes life far,its field of study, so the new sociology 
seeks to understand sogicty as a whole. The term was first used 
by Comte in 1839 and is now generally accepted. The goal of sociol- 
ogy is to understand the principles of human society in the process 
of evolution. Herbert Spencer, more than any other single person, 
opened up the possibilities of sociolegy by extending the principle 
of evolution to the “social organism’’ — to government, religion, 
law, language, customs, industry, and education. Sociology secks® 
to ascertain the laws of secial progress, the sense of human respon- 
sibility, the standards of social efficiency in modetn civilization, and ° 
therefore claims to rank as the “master science.”” The field is sa 
broad and thg science is so new, that ic is not surprising to find many 
divergent schools. Rdgantime appficd sociology through neany 
agencics, public and private, is sceking to improve. humanity in a 
scientific fashion. e > 

The new science of politics devotes itself to the study of the 
political institutions of the world past and present. By qmploying 
the comparative method, it points out the significance of the differ- 
ences in governmerfts and trics to find the best forms, It seeks to 
have peoples realize the basic principles upon which governments 
rest. It aims to set forth all sides of every political and legal issue 
in order that citizens may think intelligently and come:to sane con- 
clusions about political problems in their own and torcign coun- 
tries. It concerns itSelf with questions about docal ggvernment, the 
national statg, and the international organization of the world. 

Spencer's ten volumes of Syerhetic Philosophy in which he sought 
to explain the universe as a whole fromethe molecule to the distant 
stats and from the cell to Man, laid the foundations for the new 
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philosophy. Pragmatic philosophy, secking to be of practical service 
to man, has for its central question, ‘‘ What is truth and how is it to 
be distinguished from error?’’ The new psychology is delving deeply 

®into the mental process of both man and the lower animals, and now 
has its own laboratory for experimentation, Applied psychology 
seeks to aid business, to help develop standards of education, and to 
explain human actions in terms of the mind. The new ethics is 
shedding more light on the problem of conduct, and the questions of 
right and wrong. . 

Among the epoch-making forces of the nineteenth century was 
the new history. Until fifty years ago, historians concerned them- 
selves largely with the political side of man’s life. The pages of 
history were filled with the exploits of kings, queens, noblemen 
and ladies, generals and statesmen, and poges and bishops. The 
rise of demecratic governtnents Broadened the scope of history. The History af, 
Industrial Revolution, the rise of sociatism, internationalism, and ‘ilixation 
the new science have made history mean something more than 
mere civic and military happenings. Today history includes every- 
thing man has done, felt, said, and been throughout his whole life 
on earth. It comprehends his social, intellectual, industrial, and 
religious, as well as his political dife? “It includes the savage as well 
as the civilized man. There are no longer any'"' pre-historic” peSples. 
The Darwinian theory of evolution and the germ theory of disease 
ate perhaps more important historical forces than Magna Charta and 
the Declaration of Independenge. Great scientists, eminent educators, 
inventors, explorers, business men, and writers deserve recognition 
as well as great generals and prominent rulers. In 1906, when a 
French newspaper asked its reeders to vote for a list of great French- 
men, the name of Pastetr came first and that of Napoleon I fourth. 
yzhe new historyr accepts the conception of the evolution of human 
life, and attempts to visualize the whole story of man for the past 

50,000 yeats as ‘one continuous whole, although tle remains of 

gids civilization reach back only a mere 7,008 fears. The new history 

not only stresses the continuity of civilization through institutional 
gtowth but also empflasizes its enity, 


. 
5. Acninvements or tae New Sgrence ; 


; 
Science has made the past half century ‘preéfninently a period 

of experimentation, of exploration, of invention, and of discovery. 

At an early stage in man's development he learned to supplement 

his haids, fet, back, teeth, and nails by inventing and using crude 

tools and machinery. The axe, hammer, knife,gand spear point were 

first made of stone or bone. Baskets were formed of reeds and twigs, ‘ 

and clothing fashioned fiom skins. ‘Phe discovery offfire and metal Stow progress 

led to great advances, The earlier sun-dried pottery was now hard- sais 

ened and glazed by heat;® metal imf¥ements devised; and food fea 
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cooked, The use of wedges, rollers, and levers marked progress. 
Buildings were erected and adorned. The horse and cow were domesti- 
cated. The bow and arrow, the sling, the lasso, and the machines for 
hurling stones at enemies wete employed. The soil was tilled with 
crude plows; fish caught with nets; the cart used for travel and 
transportation by land and boats propelled by paddles and sails on 
water; and the distaff, Spindle, and hand-loom made linen and 
woolen cloth. These eatly inventions were improved by the Greeks 
and Romans, but not matertally increased. Not until the close of 
the Middle Ages, when the manufacture of paper, the mariner's 
compass, and the printing-press came in, was notable advance made 
over the ancient inventions. The sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies produced the telescope, microscope, clocks run by weights, 
watches, sawmills dreven by water, the windmill, and the wheel- 
barrow. The cighteenth and ninéteertht centuries were epoch- 
imaking in tke inventions chat led to the Industrial Revolution. 

It took Sir Francis Drake two years and ten months in the six- 
teenth century to travel around the earth. Columbus was 70 days 
in crossing the Atlantic; and the Pilgrims 66 days. When George 
Washington in 1789 went from his home at Mount Vernon to New 

»York to assume his duties as tht fisst president of the United States, 
it tok him twelve long days by horseback to make the journey, 
At Philadelphia he might have changed to the slow, jolting stage- 
coach, but he stuck to his horse because he was ina hurry, Today 
the same journey may be taken in a cgmfortable hotel on wheels in 
a single night. In less than ten days one imay travel from San Fran- 
cisco to London by train and steamer. In twelve days it is possible 
to go from Berlin to Pekin, China, im a luxutious passenger coach. 
Space has been almost annihilated, A complete circuit of the globe 
was made by land and sea in 36 days in 1913. It is said that the jour- 
ney could be made now by air ina weck. Commodities are shipped all 
over the earth with equal dispatch aad easc. Man power was sup, 
plemented first by the Ox and horse, then by the wind and water, 
then by steam, and now by gas and,clectricity, These new forces" 
are applied to locomotives, steamers, street Gars, elevators, auto- 
mobiles, tractors, and airplanes, In 1924 oycr 22,500,000 motot 
vehicles were in use throughout the world, Of this numlser 80 pet 
cent were in the United States; 70,000 wee in India; 12,000 in 
China; 128,000 in* Argentina; 13,000 in Egypt; and 4oo in Iceland, 
The factory, mill, mine, farm, god home use these new slaves of man. 
Two British aviators, Alccgk and Brown, in June, 1919, made the 
first non-stop flight across the Atlantic Ocean from Newfoundland to 
Ireland in less than gixteen hours, The British Zeppelin, R-34, on 
July 2-6, with a crew and passengers crossed from Scotland to Long 
Island, a distfnce of 3,200 mil€s, in 108 hobrs, and made the return 
pia in three days. In roas the Zepplin Les Angeles made the passage 

from Germany to the United States in a lfttle’over 81 hours. Today a 
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regular air service is found between the largest citics in Europe and 
America. The submarine came into prominence during the World 
War and demonstrated its ability to cross the ocean under the water. 
“Thus man has by his inventive genius shown himself master of the 
land, sea, and air. 

As a boy Abraham Lincoln knew no better artificial light than 
the pine-knot and tallow candle. Not until 1802 was it demonstrated 
that gas made from coal could be used for lighting purposes. By 
1816 gas lighting was beginning in London, Natwal gas from the 
earth was used for light in 1821 at Fredonia, N. ¥Y. The first oil 
well was sunk in Pennsylvania in 1859. Today zens of thousands of 
oil wells in the United States, Mexico, Russia, Burmah, and other 
parts of the globe produce milliqns of barre]g of oil. In America 
alone in 1918 more than,4z3,090,000 barrels of oil were used —a 
quantity equgl to the water pouring ower Niagara Falls for three 
houts, Oil and its numetous by-products are utilized for a hundred 
different purposes. It is rapidly displacing coal as a fuel on ships and 
locomotives. Gasoline runs engines, automobiles, and. airplanes. 
In country districts and in backward countries like China oil is still 
the chief source of light. Coal, gs the source of heat and power, is 
now supplemented by gas, oil, and electricity. ° 

The diplomats who sat in the Congress of Vienna never dreamed 
of the telegraph, telephone, and wireless as means of communicating 
ideas. The ancients had only a vague idea of the mysterious force of 
electricity. Gilbert in 1600 e%perimented with electricity, and Ben- 

jammin Franklin first identified lightning with the electric spark. 

. Volta in 1799 produced the first electric current. A host of scientists 
took up the study of this new force, and®soon it was serving man’s 
needs in many different ways. Morse invented the first telegraph; 
the, Brett brothers laid the first cable across the English Channel in 
1845; and twenty-two years later a cable was stretched actoss the 
Aclentic's bottom, The first dynamo to pyaduct electric light was 
put on the market in 1867 and a dozen years later Edison invented 
the first incandescent lamp, whigh was soon used in New York and 
London. Bell devised the first speaking telephone in 1876 and soon 
ttlephone exchanges sprang up in America, Europe, and the rest of 
the world. The first electric street car appeared in 1881*in Paris, 
and in 1891 it was proved that electricity could bg transmitted over 
long distances. By 1904 railways began to exchange steain for 
electric power, and electto-chemistrY vyas transforming industry. 
Marconi seng, a wireless message from Ffance to England in 1899 and 
across the Atlantic in r907, Today electricity brings the peoples of 
the world into, almost instant touch, and is a sctirce of light, power, 
and heat to perform thousqnds of taskg. There seems wo be no limit 
either to its quantity ot its usefulness. 

Tf our great grandfathers could retwen to earth, they would rub 
theit eyes in surpeise at the spread of déiocratic institutions and at 
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the transformation of life and industry through multitudinous 
applications of science. A net-work of railroads girdles the conti- 
nents over which giants of steel draw millions of tons of freight and 
hundreds of thousands of passengers. Ocean greyhounds nearly a 
thousand fect long plow across the occans in a few days carrying 
many passengers and huge cargoes of goods. The automobile whirls 
along the roads and the hum of the airplane is heard in the sky. The 
heavens are darkened by the smoke of factories, and mining has been 
improved by hundreds of inventions. Steel fs used for a thousand pur- 
poses, from a hair spring to bridges spanning the Mississippi. It 
would take a large volume to catalogue the recent inventions, discov- 
erics, and new processes such as printing and book-making; cheap 
paper and clectrotypigg; radio, pyonograph, stereopticon and mov- 
ing pictures; sewing machincs and clegegic washers; the vacuum 
cleaner and djshwasher; thestcam and hot-air furnaces, gnd tefrigera- 
tors; the typewriter and multigraph; the fountain pen and books for 
the blind; photography and improved firearms; concrete construc- 
tions and asphalt streets and shingles; devices to fight fire, burn sew- 
age, and clean streets; matches and india-rubber articles; safety 


, appliances and automatic cing lawn mowers and combined 


reapors and threshers; gheap watches and instruments for the deaf; 
incubators and safety tazors; piano-players and sanitary drinking 
fountains; patent medicines and artificial eyes and limbs; steel fishing 
tods and luring artificial bait; and false cecth and the thermos bottle. 
These and innumerable other devices fid man in work and pleasure, 
in sickness and health, on the farm and in the city, in the mine and 
in the mill, in the home and in the spore, to live a larger, happier, 
and more useful life. What we have yct to learn is to be able to live 
together in a peaceful, codperative, and efficient manner in the ex- 
ploitation of the new technique of science and engineering, To* 
teach us this éndispensable lesson is the task of social science, 
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EMAPTER XLV 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


I. ReLiGions or THE Wort 


Notrwitnsranprne the primacy of the modern, democratic, nationat 
state, the power of industry, the spread of education, and the revela- 
tions of sctence, religion has continued to be ane of che mast powerful 
factors in world civiltzation, AIF peoples, from the most primitive 
to the most advanced, believe in a higher Bower called God or gods, 
whom they «worship, and fove or fear. The conduct of individuals 
and groups has been determined in large measure by their religious 
beliefs, and the coutse of civilization itself has been shaped by this 
force. 

The 1,700,000,000 people on earth are divided into distinct reli- 

© gious groups. The Christians*in¢lude more than one-third of the 
humfia race, and number 576,000,000 of whom 274,000,000 are Roman 


vons Catholics, 122,000,000 eastern Orthodox, and 180,000,000 Protestants, 


Tn numbers the Confucianists and Taoists rank next to the Christians, 
with 310,000,000. Then come the Mghamimedans with 229,000,000 
adherents, The Hindus have 215,000,000 members and the Buddhists 
140,000,000, while the Shintoists claim only 25,000,000 and thee 
Animists 161,000,000, Of,all the grent religions the Jews make the 
poorest numerical showing, with their 16,000,000 followers. The 
remaining 30,000,000 people are devotecs of various primitive reli, 
gions. 

Europe af America are predominently Christian, and the varjoug 
Christian churches claim 47,000,000 members in Asia and 19,000,000, 
in Africa, The Roman Catholics predominate in Europe, in Latin 
America, and in Australasia; the Pr testants in North America and 
Africa; and the eastern Orthodox in Asia, The Confucianists ang 
Taoists onttank all other religions in Asia and haye about'a million 
members outside of that continent. The Mohammedans ate strongest 
in Asia, where théy ha've 145,000,000 adherents, and in Africa, where 
§2,000,000 exist. About 28,090,000 Mohammedans live in Austral- 
asia, 4,000,000 in Europe atl 40,000 in the New World. The Bud- 
dhists arerestricted almostentirely to Asia, with only 47,080 elsewhere, 
The Hindus, likewise, with the exception of 325,000 in Africa, 
150,000 in the New World, and 35,000 in Austrflasia, dll live in Asia. 
The Animistshave 99,000,000%in Africa, 43;000,000 in Asia, 18,000,- 
coo in Australasia, and 1,250,000 in South America, The Jews have 
over 10,000,000 in Europe, $000,000 in ‘the New World, 50,000 in 
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Asia, and 350,000 in Africa. Of the 1,116,000,000 non-Christians 
in the entire world, 17,000,000 live in Europe; 14,000,000 in America; 
, 451000,000° in Australasia, 152,000,000 in Africa, and 888,000,000 in 
Asia. Of these world religions only the Mohammedans and the 
Christians catry on aggressive missionaty work to win converts. 
Mohammedanism is both a religious fowe and a political power. 
Islam makes many converts among low-grade peoples such as are 
found in central Africa. rf 


2, Curistranity anp Moorrn Lire 


Like western civilization, Christanity is adert and aggressive. 
It makes itself fele as a world force, and because it stresses human 
brotherhood and equality, it isa powerful factor in democratic prog- 
ress, It permeates modern law and governinent and poses as the 
champion of peace and justice for all rgen and all groups of men. 
It advocated’ arbitration to settle disputes and warmly befriends the 
cause of internationalism in seeking to eliminate wars. No other 
religion has given such a stimulus to liberty and free political in- 
stitutions. Renan said: ‘'The Gospels are the Democratic Book par 
excellence,’’ Christianity opposes tyranny, whether by kings or by 


peoples; and objects to license, disorder, and aimless revolutign, as® 


it does to despotism, It stands for orderly progress, and takes a 
prominent part in promoting education. Until recent times the in- 
struction of the young was in the hands of the clergy in inost of the 
European countries, and the thurch still controls thousands of pri- 
mary and secondary schools, colleges and universities,‘and theological 
seminaries all over the world, In most Protestant countries today, 
however, the tendency.is towards the secularization of education; 
in Catholic countries this trend is stubbornly resisted, but headway 
ris being made even there, Many institutions like the Young Men's 
and Young Woman’s Christian Associations devote uch of their 
Yime and means to education. Numerous religious clubs and societies 
seek to improve society in divers ways. , 

The first examples of the separation of the church and state oc- 
curred under Roger Williams and William Penn in the New World. 
This principle was incorporated in the federal constitution of the 
United States. Canada, Mexico, Brazil, and some othet Latin- 
American republics have followed this examplé, as have Australia, 
South Africa, Ireland, and Wales. France, after a long struggle, sepa- 
rated the church and state. Asa tesult.of the World War, Russia, 
Gerinany, Roland, Czecho-Slgvakia, afd some of the other newer 
European states have incorporated this provision in their constitu- 
tions and the,idea is sapidly spreading. ° 

The Protestant Revolt of the sixtegath century prodyced in north- 
etn Europe three great major churches — the Lucherad, Presbyterian, 
and Anglican — and many minor segts such as the Anabaptists, 
Zwinglians, and Quakers. This tenderty towards division and mul- 
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tiplication of the Christian denominations has continued down to the 
present time and has produced about goo different groups. Among the 
most interesting of these movements were: Methodism founded by 
John and Charles Wesley ina great religious revival in Rngland during’ 
the latter part of the cightéench century; Unitarianism resulting from 
a secession {rom the Chwech of England in 1773 under Theophilus 
Lindsey; Mormonism established in 1830 in the state of New York 
by Joseph Smich Jr. on alleged revelations directly from heaven; 
Spiritualism originating in the same state fn the family of J. D. Fox 
from certain ‘‘rappings'' which were interpreted as messages from 
- the dead; and Christian Science based on the writings of Mrs, Mary 
Baker G, Eddy in 1866. 

The last few decades have witnessed various efforts to reunite 
the Protestant churches. Various erganigations like the Christian 
Associations, the Salvationg\rmy, and missionary boards have sought 
to secure the codpetation of the various sects. The Church of England 
in the Lambeth Conference of 1920 issued an “Appeal to all Christian 
People” calling for a series of conferences to realize ‘‘a reunited 
Catholic Church."’ A better understanding was arrived at with the 
Swedish Church, and the Orthgdox Eastern Churches. The Federal 

* Coungil of the Churches of Christ if America, was established in 1908 
and now represents officially thirty Protestant denominations, 
Through special commissions the Council is studying such world 
problems as evangelism, social service, international goodwill and 
justice, church unity, the church and the race problem, relief, educa- 
tion, temperance, and soon. The World Missionary Conference held 
in Edinburgh in r910 powerfully stimulated codperation in foreign 
missions. The InterchurcheWorld Movement of North America was 
organized by representatives of Protestant mission boards in 1918 
to meet post-war opportunitics. It made a remarkable world survey: 
“of religious, geducational, and social needs, and sought to raise 
cnotmous sums of money to carry ovft its gigantic program. "Bhis* 
movement revealed the possibilities of codperation, but it failed: 
largely because of unbusiness-like financial operations. In 1918 the 
Council of Organic Union with 194Protestant denominations repre- 
seared, drewrup a project for a federal union, and held a second confers 
ence inrgzo. These beginnings will, ic secms reasonable to believe, 
result in greater eccfesiastical unity. 

The Greek Orthodox Catholic Church, and other eastern Christian 
sects have looked with some fevor upon the proposition for amalga- 
mation, The Roman Cathclic Church, having retaingd its unity 
without serious division since the Protestant Revolt, has been less 
favorable to the idea*of union. In recent yeats, however, negotia- 
tions have bega carried on for the incorpogation of groups of eastern 
Christians with Rome. The expansion of che Roman Catholic Church 
is seen in the fact that for the decade r9yo-20 alone 71 new dioceses 
have been created. A missfonary army of perhaps 35,000 priests, 
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monks, and nuns is scattered over the globe to care for the needs of 
17,000,000 inembers and to manage the 1,700 schools with 800,000 

upils. Meantime in recent yeats administrative reforms have been 
enacted. In 1908 Pius X reorganized the Roman Curia, or the ruling 
body of the Papacy, in the interest of greater efficiency and prompti- 
tude, The Court of the Rota, which duringthe Middle A ges was the 
Court of Final Appeal, was restored to much of its former power. 
Special measures were enacted to care for the welfare of the 34,000,000 
Roman Catholics in the English-speaking world. The ‘monstrous 
errors’’ and heresies of “ modernism" have been condemned. A large 
cominission of scholars made a new ‘‘Codex’’ of Canon Law, which 
was promulgated in 1917 by Benedict XV. Another commission of 
experts issued a revised Roman bgeviary for use in church service. 
In 1912. there was opened jn Rowe the Biblical [nstitute for research 
in the Bibles ‘ ‘ 

The new Science with its revolutionary theories abdut man and 
“the earth at first encounteted the open hostility of theological dog- 
matisin, -In Catholic countries, the opposition was most pronounced, 
Pope Pius IX took up the cudgel against the new heresies. Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and Anglicans, fearing thay she new science would under- 
mine the Bible's authority, upon*which they relied, denounced its 
findings. But slowly the Protestants came to see that they might 
use the “right of private judgment,'’ which the Reformation stressed, 
to revise their opinions about the Bible. The majority reconciled 
science with the Christian faith, and accepted the findings of the 
evolutionists. In Great Britain the Oxford movement was, in part, a 
"protest against theadvanced ideas, but it went to pieces when Newman 
and others joined the Roman Catholic Church. The Roman Cath- 
olics either refused to accept the conclusions of scientific investiga- 
sions, ot explained them as pertaining to material things and not to 
the Deity and man's soul. Copernicanism and geology won notable 
ttiumphs, and evolution has had many powerful Christian champions, 
whose attitude may be stated in Tennysgn’s poetical summary, 
“one God, one law, one cleinena, and one far-off divine event." The 
famous Vatican Library and archives were thrown open to scholars. 
Pope Leo, XIII set up an astronomical observatory in the Vatican 
garden, and congratulated eminent Catholic scientists like Pasteur 
and Mendel upon their epoch-making discovgtic3.. But Pius X and 
Benedict XV refused to endorse the extreme teachings of the new 
science. . 

As a force for social reform, Christianity has played a noteworthy 
role, It put fhe emancipation 6f the black slaves in America and the 
white serfs in Russia on a moral basis. It developed and supported 
charitable institutions until taken oyer in most instances by the 
state, and still manages many private charitable entefprises. Since 
1900 the money spent for charities in Great Britain has multiplied 
eight times. Organizations like the SaNation Armv and Sisters of 
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Charity worked among the poor, in jails among the criminals, and 
in hospitals and homes among the sick. The church sought to im- 
‘prove the lot of women and children; to minimize divorce; to prevent 
prostitution; to abolish intemperence; and to produce a strong® 
clean, happy, human race. The Federal Council of the Churches has 
recently set forth the ‘‘Secial Creed of the Churches" and a similar 
program was drawn up by the American Federation of Catholic 
Societies. Most of the larger denominations have special departments 
to carry ‘out this work in many different Ways. The churches have 
sought to solve the present industrial problems, and have proposed 
various remedies for the evils afllicting the workers, Christian 
Socialists opposed the materialism and class hatred of the Marxian 
Socialists, buc denounced the present economic system as both unjust 
and unchristian. Pojfe Leo XIII wighed tq apply Christian principles 
to the relations between cqpital and labr; approved fattory legisla~ 
tion and s6cial reforms; and denounced socialism fis a possible 
remedy, He was called the ‘* Workingman's Pope'' and was popular 
with Catholic workers everywhere. It is diflicult to realize that 
religious toleration is a product of recent times. Compulsion in 
religion is now genctally abagdoned. Men of different beliefs live 
peacgably side by side in the sfme community, and respect one 
another's convictions. 

The Christian Church in modern times has felt the call to catry 
Christian civilization to all parts of the globe. The goal is the con- 
version, not by the sword but by pessuasion and education, of the 
350,000,000 heathens and the still larger number of non-Christians 
scattered over the earth. Among the Roman Catholic missionary® 
agencies the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, founded in * 
1822, has collected over $100,000,000 and. has sent out 12,000 Inis« 
sionarics to Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia. The missionary 

“work of the Protestants has been accomplished largely since the open- 
ing of the last century through mafly organizations. Millions of 
dollars have been contributed to this work and thousands of devotedy 
men and women have gone out to foseign fields to spread the Gospel 
and to plant the sceds of a new life. From the United States and 
Canada alone for the decade following rgro the foreign migsionarios 
increased: from 617 to 1,686 annually, Along with the missionary 
have gone the teaghtr,,the physician, and the social worker to scatter 
the fruits of western civilization. Not only have mission churches 
been built, but also schools, hospitals, and sanitary stations have been 
established, A better knowledge of farming and industry has been 
taught. The sciences, arts, discoveries, and inventions of Europe and 
America have been fntroduced. Superstitions and barbarous prac- 
tices have begn eliminated, or seduced. Many Of the natives are now 
employed to cfitry on the ality work fimong their fellows. Thus 
the backward peoples of the, world are being elevated gradually to 
take their place among tif progressive nations in the common 
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brotherhood. The most colossal scheme ever undertaken was 
launched in America by the Interchurch World Movement in 1918 
to taise $326,000,000 in 1920 and $1,320,000,0c0 within five years to 
@vangelize the world. The movement was not entirely successful, 
but it indicated the vision of the religious leaders of today. 

The problems confronting the Christign Church at the present 
time are numerous,and serious. The church, like the state and the 
school, must make its thoughts and activities conform to the higher 
needs of man. It must bécome the exponent of democracy both by 


precept and example. It must learn the lessons of efficiency and co~ Prablemss of 
contemporary 
religion 


operation, and cease to waste its substance an@ strength through 
senseless duplication, It must learn to work with the state and other 
agencies to accomplish the most for the race. It must stand for the 
fullest religious freedom gnd geguine tolerati8n for all persons in- 
dividually afd collectively, "It must recryit the ablest leaders of the 
day to manage its affairs in performing its great missién. It must 
modernize itself in spirit, creed, and methods of work in order to 
wield the leadership of the world and successfully spread the message 
of Jesus to all peoples. To intelligence it must add the new ethics 
as the standard of human conduct ang athe capacity of living well, 
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